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TABLE I 


KEY TO MILL NUMBERS 


Mill 

No. 

Name. 

Location. 

Economic Minerals. 

Gangue. 

Capacity 
per 34 , 

Hours. Tons. 

i. 

Genesee-Vanderbilt 
Mining Company. 

Guston. 

Colorado. 

Gold and silver bearing py- 
rit.e, galena, blende and a 
little polvbasite. 

Quartz, porphy¬ 
ry, barite and 
clay. 


3 

Granby Hand Jig. 

Granby, 

Missouri. 

Blende, calamine and galena 
in coarse crystallization. 

Quartz, flint, 
calcite and dol¬ 
omite. 

8 (a) 

3 

Hell upon Earth. 

Joplin, 

Missouri. 

Blende and galena in coarse 
crystallization. 

Limestone 
and flint. 

So (f>) 

4 

Hcnninger's 

Limonitc Washer. 

Trexler Town, 
Pennsylvania. 

Limonitc 



S 

Limorntc Washer. 

Longdale, 

Virginia. 

Limonitc, of concretionary 
structure. 

Clav and shale 
with sandstone 
and pebbles. 

800 

6 . 

Peace River 

Phosphate Company 

Hull, 

Florida. 

Phosphate. 

Sand. 


7- 

ivund Pebble Phos¬ 
phate Company. 

Pebble. 

Florida. 

Phosphate. 

Hard blue clay. 


8 . 

Dunnellon Phosphate 
Company. 

Dunellon, 

Florida 

Phosphate. 

Sand, clay. etc. 

400 (c) 

9- 

Henry Faust. 

Galena, Kansas. 

UD 

<<*) 

60-100 (e) 

lO. 

I Know Mining 
Company. 

Joplin, 

Missouri. 

Blende and galena. 

Flint and 
limestone. 

100-130 (c) 

i I. 

Alma Emmons 

Sludgy Mill. 

Galena. 

Kansas. 

Unfinished blende ore. 

Flint and 
limestone. 

6o( C ) 


Friedensville 

Zinc Company. 

Friedensville, 

Pennsylvania. 

Blende. 

Limestone, 

quartz. 

100-135 (c) 

*3- 

Eustis Mining 
Company. 

Eustis. P. 0-. 
Canada 

Pyrite, chalcopyrite, arseno- 
pyrite, enargite. 

Quartz and 
mica schist. 

(*> 

* 

Nichols Chemical 
Company. 

Capclton, P. Q., 
Canada. 

Pyrite, chalcopyrite, and 
arsenopynte. 

Quartz and 
mica schist. 

Variable. 

15- 

Kohinoor Mill, Empire 
Zine Company. 

Toplin. 

Missouri. 

Blende. 

Flint. 

34 M 

16 . 
and 
17- 

Granby Mining and 
Smelting Company. 

Granby, 

Missouri. 

Blende, calamine, smithson- 
ite. galena, ccrrusite, pyro- 
morphite and other oxida¬ 
tion products. 

Flint and 
rjuartz; some 
dolomite and 
calcite. 

60 (c) 

1 

18. 

Minnie and A. Y. 

Mill. 

Leadville, 

Colorado. 

Argentiferous galena, 

pyrite, blende. 

Quartz. 

05 

19 . 

Moyer Mill. 


Argentiferous galena, 
pyrite, blende. 

Quartz. 

300 

30. 

Old Jordan and 

Galena Mining 
Company. 

Bingham, 

Utah. 

( Classl.: pyrite. ) 

■{Class II.: pyrite, galena, > 

(and blende. ) 

Quartz, and 
decomposed 
porphyry. 

175 

31. 

Silver Age Mill. 

idaho Springs, 
Colorado. 

Pyrite, galena, gray copper, 
chalcopyrite and blende; 
carrying gold and silver. 

Quartz and 
feldspar. 

40-50 

33. 

Central Lead 

Company. 

Flat River, St. 
Francois County, 
Missouri. 

Galena, a little pyrite. 

Limestone. 

*75 


V 
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vi 


Mill 

No. 

Name. 

Location. 

Economic Minerals. 

Gangue. 

Capacity 
per 24 
Hours. Tons. 

23 . 

Flat River Lead 
Company. 

Flat River, 
Missouri. 

Galena, a little pyrite. 

Dolomite. 

100 

34 

Mine la Motte. 

Mine la Motte, 
Missouri. 

Galena, a little pyrite. 

Limestone with 
silica. 

JOO (0 

35. 

St. Joseph Lead 
Company. 

Bonne Terre, 
Missouri. 

Galena, a little pyrite. 

Dolomite. 

900 

26 . 

Bullion Beck and 
Champion Mining 
Company. 

Eureka, Utah. 

Galena, cerrusitc. malachite, 
azurite, silver (as sulphide, 
chloride, arsenite and arse- 
niate), gold, arsenite at»d 
arseniate of copper. 

Quartz. 

limestone. 

200 

37. 

Revenue Tunnel 

Mines Company. 

Mt. Sneflles, 
Ouray, 

Colorado. 

Argentiferous galena, tetra- 
hedrite, pyrite blende, 

chalcopyrite. 

Quartz and 
porphyry. • 

1 20 

28 . 

Smuggler Mining 
Company. 

Aspen, Colorado. 

Native silver, argentiferous 
galena, pvnte, argentiferous 
barite, blende and smith- 
sonite. 

Blue limestone 
and quartz. 

100 ( C ) 

39 . 

Uteand UJay Mill. 

Lake City, 
Colorado. 

Pyrite, blende, (halcopyrite, 
tetrahedritc, and argentif¬ 
erous galena 

Quartz. 

350 

30 . 

Bunker Hill and Sulli¬ 
van Mining and Con¬ 
centrating Company. 

Kellogg, Idaho. 

Argentiferous galena, pyrite 

Quartzite and 
sulerite. 

5 Jo 

3 *. 

Gem Mill of the Mil¬ 
waukee Mining Compa¬ 
ny. 

Gem, Idaho. 

Argentiferous galena and 
blende. 

Quartz. 

200 

32. 

Helena and Frisco 
Mining Company. 

Gem, Idaho. 

Cl. Ccmisite and pyromor- 
phite. 

-{ 11. Argentiferous galena, 

1 pyrite, chalcopyrite and 
i blende. 

I. Quartz and ) 
iron oxide. j 
II Quartz. ^ 

J 

600 

33 

Last Chance Mill. 

Wardner, Idaho, 

Argentiferous galena 

Quartz. 

75 

34- 

Morning Mining 
Company. 

Mullan, Idaho. 

Argentiferous galena, pyrite 
and blende. 

Siderite with 
some quartz. 

JOO 

35 

Union Mill of the 
Standard Mining 
Company. 

Wallace, Idaho. 

Argentiferous galena, pyrite 
and blende. 

State and 
quartz. 

250-300 

36 . 

Stem Winder Mill. 

Kellogg, Idaho. 

Argentiferous galena. 

Quartz. 

75 

37. 

Buffalo Hump Mining 
Company. Tiger and 
Poorman Branch. 

Burke, Idaho. 

Argentiferous galena and 
blende. 

Quartz. 

55° 

38. 

Boston and Montana 
Consolidated Copper 
and Silver Mining 
Company. 

Great Falls, 
Montana. 

Chalcopyrite, pyritq, enar- 
gite, and bomite. 

Quartz and 

decomposed 

feldspar. 

(g) 

39- 

Butte and Boston 
Mining Company. 

Butte, Montana 


Quartz and 
decomposed 
feldspar. 

500 

40 . 

Colorado Smelting and 
Mining Company. 

Butte, Montana. 

ggg|Wg[ 

m im 

(k ) 

4». 

Parrot Silver and Cop¬ 
per Mining Company . 

Butte, Montana. 


Sill 

300-350 

42. 

Anaconda Copper 
Mining Company. 

Carroll, 

Montana. 

ChalcQcitc, chalcopyrite, 
pyrite, enargite, blende. 

Quartz and de¬ 
composed feld¬ 
spar. 

2500-2700 








t 




































Economic Minerals. 


Butte Reduction 
Works. 


1 Butte, 
Montana. 


Capacity 

Gangue. per aa 

Hours. Tons. 



Franklin Mining 
Company. 


Calumet, 

Michigan, 


| Hancock, 
Michigan. 


Osceola Consolidated I Bought* 
Mining Company. 


Native copper, 
native silver. 


Nati ve copper, 
native silver. 


Rhyolite con- 3640 (») 

glomerate 

with calcite, 

epidoteand 

martite. 



6 a. Grand Victory Placerville, Native gold auriferous pyrites. Quartz and ioo-ijo 

Mining Company. California. trap-like 

rock. 


Native go'd and auriferous 
pyrite. 


Sutter Creek, Native gold and auriferous 

California. pyrite. 
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KEY TO MILL NUMBERS. 


Mill 

No. 

Name. 

Location. 

Economic Minerals. 

Gangue. 

Capacity 
per 24 

Hours. Tons 

Os- 

Madison Mill of the 
Utica Company. 

. 

Angel’s Camp, 
Calaveras County. 
California. 

Native gold and auriferous 
pyntc. 

Soft slate 
with quartz. 

>35 (?) 

66. 

Home stake Mining 
Companv. 

Lead City, 

South Dakota. 

Native gold and auriferous 
pvrite and arsenopyrite. 

Quartz in 
mica schist. 

400 

07 . 

West Waverly Gold 
Mining Company, 
Limited. 

Waverly, 

Nova Scotia. 

Native gold and arsenopyrite, 
galena, pyntc, chalcopynte, 
sphalerite. 

Quartz. 

50*85 

68. 

Montana Mining 
Company, Limited. 

Marysville, 

Montana. 

Native gold, tetrahedrite, py- 
rite, chaleopynte, blende, gale¬ 
na, arsenical polybasite, argen- 
titc. 

Quartz, 

slate, 

granite, 

caleite, 

manganese 

oxide. 

105 

6o. 

American Developing 
and Mining Company. 

Gibbonsville, 

Idaho. 

Auriferous pyrites, argentifer¬ 
ous chalcopynte. 

Slate, quartz, 

calcite, 

hematite. 

07 -ti* 

70 . 

Newton Gold Mill. 

Idaho Springs, 


Quartz 


Colorado. 

Kolil. 


7 i. 

Kennedy Mining and 
Milling Company. 

| Jackson, Amador 
County, Cali¬ 
fornia. 

Native gold and auriferous 
pyrites. 

Quartz and 
slate. 

«6 (r) 

73. 

Keystone Consolidated 
Mining Company 

Amador City, 
California. 

Native gold and auriferous 
pyrite. 

Quartz in 
slate, or 
quartz. 

I 20 

73 - 

Utiea Mill of the 

Utica Company. 

Angel's Camp, 
Calaveras County, 
California 

Native gold and auriferous 
pyntes. 

Quariz in 
slate 

2IO (5) 

74 

Stickles Mill of the 
Utica Company. 

Angel's Camp, 
Calaveras County, 
Calif* irrna. 

1 1 ) 

(0 

210 

75 - 

Zeile Mining Company 

Jaekson, Atnador 
County, 

California. 

Native gold and aunferuus 
pyntes. 

Quart/, with 1 
slate ami lal- 
rose slate. 

150 

76. 

Gentle Annie Mill. 

Placer vi lie. 
California. 

Native gold and aunferous 
pyntes. 

Quartz in 
slate. 

1 5-<*5 

77 

V 

Hidden Treasure Mill. 

13 lack Hawk, 
Gilpin County, 
Colorado. 

Gold and silver-beanng miner¬ 
als (pyrite, chalcopynte, 

blende, tetrahedrite, arsenopy- 
nte, galena.) 

Quartz and 
feldspat Im¬ 
material. cal- 
citc, siderite. 


7 «. 

Gates Canvas Plant of 
Kennedy Mining and 
Milling Company. 

Jackson, 

Amador County, 
Caltfomia. 

00 

(«) 

100 

70 - 

Keystone Consolidated 
Mining Company. 

Amador City, 
California. 

<»> 

<f> 

119 

80. 

Utica-Stickles 

Canvas Plant. 

Angel’s Camp, 
Calaveras County, 
California. 

to) 

( w ) 

410 

8l. 

Stephen Lavagnino's 
Arrastras. 

Angel’s Camp, 
California. 

to) 

to) 

18-20 

82. 

Montana Mining 
Company, Limited. 

Marysville, 

Montana. 

Like Mill 68. 

Like Mill 68 

ito 

H 

Eureka Hill 

Mining Company. 

Eureka, Tintic 
District, Utah. 

Native silver, cerargyrite, gale¬ 
na, cemisite, anglesite, mala¬ 
chite, azurite, chrysocolla, ar- 
senite and arseniate of enpper. 

Quartz, cal¬ 
cite. siderite 
and rhodo- 
crosite. | 

120 

E 

Mammoth Mining 
Company. 

Mammoth, Tintic 
District, Utah. 

Native silver, cerargyrite. ar¬ 

gentiferous barite, malachite, 
arsenite and arsemate of cop¬ 
per. 


100 

8S- 

Newton Jigging Mill. 

Idaho Springs, 
Colorado. 

Like Mill 70. 

Like Mil! 70. 








































87. North Star on Sultan {Silverlon, 
Mill, Silverton Mining Colorado. 
Company. 




gold, pyntc, chalcopy- 
tiena, tetrahcdrite, bor- 


jnite, stibnitc. 


Galena, chalropyrite, pyritej Quarts and 
and tetrahedrite. "porphyry" 

(quart s 
andesite). 





(a) Probably in 10 hours, (b) Tn o hours, (c) In 10 hours, (d) Similar to, but richer than in Mill 10. 
W Kock house, fto tons in m hours; null, 50 tons in 10 hours. (/) In 2a hours. ( g ) Capacity of each roll 

section, 300 tons in 24 hours; of steam stamp section, 250 tons in 24 hours. ( h) 275 to 300 tons per 24 hours 

for the section treating ore from the company mine, and 125 to 150 for the section treating custom ores. (*) For 
each of the two nulls, (k) In 1 r hours. (/) A gold dredging plant, (tn) Theoretical, 2,000 cubic yards in 
24 hours; actual 1,600 or less. (n) Theoretical, 2,soo cubic yards per 24 hours; average, less than half this 
amount, (0) Since increased to 200. ( p) Since enlarged to 14s tons, (q) Since changed to about 200 tons, 

(r) Since enlarged to about 135 tons, (s) Since changed to 300 tons. ( t) Similar to Mill 73. (h) The mill 

treats the tailings of Mill 71. (») The mill treats the tailings of Mill 72. (w) The mill treats the tailings of 

Mills 73 and 74. (*) Material is tailings from Mill 80. (y) In 20 hours, (a) A second mill erected by this 

company has a capacity of 1,400 tons in 20 hours. 








































PART II. 


Continued from Vol. I. 

SEPARATING, CONCENTRATING OR WASHING. 




CHAPTER XVI. 

FINE SAND AND SLIME CONCENTRATORS. 

§ 479. Concentrators for fine sands and slimes may be classified according to 
the following principles of action: 

A. Vaimers use mechanical agitation on a shaking surface to separate the pulp 
into layers, with the specifically heavier minerals beneath the lighter; accom¬ 
panied by the dragging action of a belt, to take off the heavy minerals at one 
end, and the current of surface water to remove the light minerals at the other 
end. 

B. Bumping and jerking tables use mechanical agitation on a jerking surface, 
to separate the pulp into layers with the heavy minerals below the light; while 
the jerking action conveys the heavy minerals to one end or side of the table, 
and the current of surface water conveys the light minerals to another end or 
side. 

C. Film-sizing tables use the relative transporting power of a film of water, 
flowing on a quiet inclined surface, to act upon a sorted product. The smaller 
grains, of higher specific gravity, are moved down the slope slowly or not at 
all, since they are in the lower slow current; while the larger grains, of lower 
specific gravity, are moved rapidly down the slope, since they project up into the 
upper rapid current. This action aqiarates the waste from the values. 

D. Riffles utilize the agitation of a water current flowing over their uneven 
surface, and have catch pockets for holding the heavier particles. 

E. Kieves use mechanical agitation in a deep mass of thick pulp, to separate 
the particles of higher specific gravity from those of lower. 

In concentrators of almost all descriptions the depth of the bed used seems to 
be of great importance. If too thick the work may be paralyzed, if too thin the 
capacity may be cut down. The thickness of the bed may be defined by the 
number of grains of maximum diameter, one above another, that would be equal 
to the thickness of the bed. On this basis a bed is spoken of as so many grainB 
thick or deep. The above mentioned classes of sand and slime concentrators 
may be rated as follows: On vanners the bed may be 10 grains deep without 
complicating the work too much; on bumping tables the author believes the bed 
should be, if anything, slightly less deep than on vanners; on film-sizing tables 
the grains must receive individual treatment, and therefore the bed ought to be 
only one grain deep; in riffles the bed may be several hundred grains deep and 
still good work result; and in kieves the bed may be several thousand grains deep 
and still yield good results. 


A. Vanners. 

A vanner does its work on the upper surface of m endless belt, which is 
slightly inclined from the horizontal and receives a rapid shake in the plane of 
the belt, while at the same time it has a continuous, slow motion up the slope. 
The agitation makes the ore bed so loose that minerals of higher specific gravity 
can settle to the lower layer, while those of lower specific gravity rise to the upper 
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layer. The travel of the belt carries the heavy mineral to the upper end, and 
tiie surface water washes down the light mineral to^he lower or tail end. 

There are two chief classes of vanners, and a third class which has been recently 
introduced: 

I. The side-shake, which vibrate at right angles to the direction in which the 
belt travels. 

II. The end-shake, which vibrate parallel to the direction in which the belt 
travels. 

III. Gyrating. 

The data on all kinds of vanners, as obtained from the mills, are given in 
Table 314. 


I. SIDE-SHAKE VANNERS. 

§ 480. The Free Vanner (Fig. 381) has a main frame 0, resting upon four 
posts 3, which are mortised into two heavy cross sills. Wedges lsl are provided 
to take up the slack between the posts and the main frame. This frame consists 
of two longitudinal timbers Q and three cross timbers X bolted together. Its 
slope ean be varied from nothing up to 8 inches or more in 12 feet, by means of 
wedges IS (or jack screws acting at the same points). It has eight toggle 
blocks b for supporting the shaking frame. These blocks have sockets supplied 
with rubber cushions in the bottom for supporting the toggles N, and the blocks 
have slots which allow them to slide in or out on their supporting bolts a total 
distance of about 2 inches, for the adjustment discussed at the end of § 487. On 
each end of the middle cross timber is a lug H, to which is attached the longi¬ 
tudinal guide bolt V connecting with the shaking frame. The boxes XXX for 
the crank shaft H are bolted to the prolongation of the cross timbers, and they 
have slotted bolt holes which allow them to be moved toward or away from the 
belt. The hanger S for the worm wheel L is bolted to the upper end of one of 
the longitudinal timbers 0. 

The shaking frame h' consists of two longitudinal timbers into which five cross 
timbers are notched, and all are held together by live cross bolts. Bolted to each 
side there are four toggle blocks d, which serve to support the frame upon the 
toggles N. The boxes for the two end rollers are attached to the ends of the 
longitudinal timbers, with bolt slots to allow for adjustment in and out, and set 
screws for this adjustment. These set screws are used to square the rollers, and 
to some extent to take up any slack in the belt. They may also be used, on the 
lower end roller, to guide the belt, bearing in mind that the latter always runs 
toward its loosened side. The dipping roller B is hung from long hangers P, 
the tightening roller C on short ones. In order to withstand the shake of the 
frame, each pair of hangers is braced by two diagonal rods connecting the two 
hangers and having lock nuts on each end. The chief means of guiding, as well 
as of tightening, the belt consists of the hand screws 16, which control the posi¬ 
tion of the roller C. To guide the belt toward either side of the machine the end 
of C that is on that side should be moved toward the head of the machine. The 
tightening roller is shorter than the others and has rounded edges to save the 
belt flange. At 17 are the lugs by which the guide rods V connect the shaking 
frame to the main frame. These guide rods have lock nuts at both ends to 
square the whole shaking frame and to give it longitudinal stability. The bolts 
that hold the lugs 17 are the same that hold the toggle blocks at the tail end of 
tire shaking frame and also the boxes for the large tail roller. Similarly, the 
bolts that hold the toggle blocks at the head end of the shaking frame also hold 
the boxes for the large head roller. Twelve small rollers D are mounted upon 
the shaking frame to support the belt. They are spaced 12 inches apart, except 
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the four upper rollers, which are set closer in order to make a smoother plane 
where the final cleaning is done. The boxes in which these little rollers run arfl 
adjustable in and out, in order to allow the rollers to run easily without rattling. 
All the rollers, both largo and small, are made of galvanized iron. The con¬ 
centrating plane is that portion of the belt surface that is tangent to the tail 
roller and the ten little rollers above it. The cleaning plane is that portion of 
the belt surface that is tangent to the head roller and the thre. little rollers below 
it, and with a smooth belt it has a slope that is steeper than that of the con¬ 
centrating plane by -J inch in its length of 25 inches, due to the fact that the 
head roller is elevated | inch above the concentrating plane. With a corrugated 
belt the head roller is elevated | inch above the concentrating plane. The f<>ed 
distributor 1 i6 fastened to the shaking frame by means of slotted bolt holes, so 
that its height and slope can be adjusted. It has a copper amalgam box or trap 
18, distributing blocks 19, and on its lip a sheet iron gutter HO punched with 
i-inch holes 1 inch apart. This distributor spreads the pulp evenly across the 
belt, and the copper box serves to catch amalgam when the pulp comes from 
amalgamated plates. The cast iron wash water distributor 2, which stands upon 
the main frame, is provided with little brass spouts If inches upart. It can be 
leveled by lock nuts on its two supporting posts, and the quant ity of water -fed 
to it from the pipe 6 is regulated by the cock 5. With a corrugated belt the wash 
water has a little greater drop than with a smooth belt, and is applied from two 
rows of spouts, alternately longer and shorter. 

The main shaft U is supported upon the three boxes X, and receives power 
through the pulley I. It transmits a sidewise shaking motion to the shaking 
frame F, through the cranks 0, the connecting rods It and the fastening bolts T, 
the total throw being 1 inch. It also transmits power, by the cone pulley J, 
the worm shaft K, the worm /, the worm wheel L, the crank HI and the spiral 
spring connecting rod M, to the head roller A,, which causes the travel of the belt. 
As it is necessary (hat the speed of the belt may vary, the hand screw m can move 
the flanged pulley IF on a spline from the large to the small end of the cone J 
to suit ail demands of speed. The shaft K is suspended by the hanger T. The 
latter can be revolved upon its supporting axis, by means of the hand stop- 
screw a, sufficiently to raise the pulley IF oft' from its little driving belt. By 
this means the travel of the vanner belt may be stopped while the shaking motion 
continues. 

When a vanner is started it should be examined to see that all the bolts and 
wedges are tight, that the little rollers are lined up to true the concentrating 
plane, and the large rollers adjusted to prevent excessive bagging of the belt be¬ 
tween the little rollers. The machine being in motion, the proper quantity of 
water is turned on through the water distributor 2. and pulp of the right con¬ 
sistency is fed through the pulp distributor 1. Starting from the tail roller A, 
(Fig. 381), the endless belt moves slowly up over the little rollers of the con¬ 
centrating plane, receiving its pulp from 1; then passes up over the rollers of 
the cleaning plane, under the water-distributor 2, over the head roller A, and 
down into the tank 4, where the belt is immersed by the roller B to remove the 
adhering concentrates. It receives a final cleansing from the spray pipes HE 
and 23. and then passes over the tightening roller C, and returns beneath the 
tail roller A, to repeat these operations. The tailings are carried down the slope 
of the belt by the water current, and discharged to the apron 24 and the .waste 
trough 8. The wash water, the quantity of which should be kept at a minimum, 
is used to remove the last of the quartz from the heads; and it also keeps the 
ore bed on the cleaning plane thoroughly wetted. If points or fingers of ore 
form, with crests uncovered by water, ore will float off by greasy flotation and 
pass into the tailings. 
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The concentrates may collect in the tanks and either be hoed out or may run 
out continuously through small spigots. In either case there will be an overflow, 
which goes to settling boxes to save the fines. In Mill 40 there were two t-inch 
spigots in the bottom of each tank, and these left a small amount of water to 
overflow. More recently this mill has adopted a new method, which does away 
with the tank. The whole vanner is raised one or two feet higher than usual, 
the dipping roller brought considerably forward, and an apron placed beneath 
and parallel to the belt where the latter passes from the dipping to the tightening 
roller. The concentrates, removed from the belt by inside and outside spray 
pipes, run down the apron into a launder that extends along the whole row of 
vanners at their head ends. 

An automatic sulphurct discharge roll is used in Mills 41 and 73. This roll 
(3, Fig. 384a), is placed on the outside of the belt directly beneath the head 
roller, and takes most of the sulphurets off the belt, delivering them nearly dry 
in a box, on a board or on the floor in front of the heads tank, leaving them more 
accessible and in better condition for shoveling than by the usual method. The 
belt then dips into the usual tank to remove the little remaining concentrates. 

§481. 1’1‘e belt is of two-ply rubber (about 0.175 inch thick) and has flanges 
on the edges to confine the ore and water. The width is either 4 or (i feet. The 



FIG.' 383.— WOODBUKY VAN NEE BELT. 


length of the concentrating and cleaning surface is 12 feet. The original Frue 
belt has an erect flange 1J inches high. This flange is made of high grade, very 
elastic rubber, which stretches in passing over the end rollers, returning to its 
normal form after passing them. The Loring belt (Fig. 382) has a very thick 
flange of soft, high grade rubber. It is vertical on the inner side and rounds 
down on the outer to a thickness greater than its height. It has in it a layer 
of duck which helps it to maintain its shape. At Mills G5, 73 and 74 this is 
preferred to all others. The Woodbury belt (Fig. 383) has a crimped flange, 
which simply straightens on going over the rollers, with less stretching than the 
other forms. The Blasdel belt has a flange which leans inward at a slope of 
about 60°. As this goes over the end roller it partially lies down inward, and 
therefore does not stretch excessively. At Mill 57 this is preferred to all others. 
The Brownell flange is erect, like the Frue, but is folded over outward upon 
itself. In passing over the end roller it flattens outwardly, and so partly avoids 
the stretching. This is preferred to others at Mill 59. The Summerhayes flange 
is hollow or tubular. The inner wall stands vertical, the outer bows outward. 
This flange flattens and inclines outward during its passage over the end rollers. 
For the practice in the use of flanges see Table 314. 

The belt generally has a smooth surface, but corrugated belts (originated by ■ 
F. B. Morse) are also used. The latter have Y-shaped grooves r unnin g across 
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TABLE 314. ADJUSTMENT, FEED AND CAPACITY OF MILL VANNEE8 
Abbreviations.—In.slnchea; B.=roimd holes In stamp screens; Sq.asguare holes In stamp screens. 
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the belt, the sides of the V making a 60° angle. These grooves have been made 
as wide as £ inch, and as narrow as inch. They increase the catching power 
of the belt very greatly, yielding cleaner tailings; but they also unavoidably 
carry extra quartz into the beads. The finest sffces of corrugations appear tq 
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be best adapted for securing the advantage of this device, with less tendency to 
carry up quartz into the heads. A plain belt and a corrugated belt running 
side by side were tested on a silver ore composed of blende, gray copper, pyrite, 
galena, chalcopyrite and ruby silver. 1 ' The ore was stamped through a 13-mesh 
screen and treated in a hydraulic classifier. The overflow went to a settling 
tank and the product from the spigot of the latter was divided in two equal 
parts and sent to the vanners. Each figure in Table 315 represents the total 
or average of several days’ run, in most cases six days. The results of these 
tests Bhow that the corrugated belt makes cleaner tailings, often halving their 
silver contents, but that it throws more quartz into the heads. Less attention 
was given in these tests to getting the cleanest tailings, because they were sent 
to other concentrators to be treated again. 


TABLE 315.— COMPARATIVE RESULTS WITH PLAIN AND WITH CORRUGATED VANNER 

BELTS. 


Lot. 

Percent 
of 
Sul¬ 
phides 
in the 
Ore. 

Silver 
in Bat¬ 
tery ; 
Pulp. 

< >unees 
per Ton 

j Plain Belt. 

Corruga 

Coneentrat 

led Belt. 

j Concentrates. 

Tail¬ 

ings. 

Ounces 

of 

Silver 
per Tan 

es. 

Tail¬ 

ings. 

Ounces 

or 

Silver 
per Ton 

Weight 

Pounds 

Ounces 

of 

Silver 
per Ton 

Total 

Silver 

Con¬ 

tents 

Pounds 

Ounces 

of 

Silver 
per Ton 

Total 

Silver 

Con¬ 

tents. 






Ounces 




Ounces! 



7.0 










H. 

(1 3 










C. 

5 7 

18.3 

8,080 

120 K 

180 O 

5.8 

i 4,750 

108.1 

244.9 

3.4 


0.0 

14.2 

4,850 

144.7 

814.7 

4.9 

| 0,720 

120.9 

400.8 

2.7 

Totals and averages .. .. 

1 


10,002 

178.5 

1,514.0 

I - 

23,020 

147.5 

1.742.3 


E. j 

12 « 

52.3 

0,750 

202 9 

887.4 

IS 0 

9,220 

212.9 

981.0 

7.0 


11.0 

28.8 

8,800 

170.7 

280.4 

17 0 

5.770 

132.7 

882 9 

7.9 

G. . 

ii r» 

45.0 

4.580 

215.0 

487 1 

8.2 

7,270 

199.5 

725 0 

0.5 

H.' 

14.2 

52.5 

8,010 

. 288.8 

504.0 

15.1 

4,900 

260.1 

021.0 

13.4 













24.0 

88 7 

8,080 

827.2 

| 508.0 

10.9 

4,550 

291.0 

002.1 
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Modifications of the corrugated belt have been devised, using a narrow band 
of corrugations and a wide band of plain surface on the: belt. This form has 
met with considerable favor. The corrugated spaces come forward periodically 
and sweep up grains of ore that a plain belt might lose. At the same time, the 
contamination of the heads by quartz is largely prevented. At Mill 58 bands 
of corrugations -1| inches wide are interspaced with bands of plain surface 10 
inches wide. The corrugations consist of (>0° grooves -j inch wide alternating 
with others $ inch wide. This belt was found to carry up too much sand. At 
Mill 74, a 1-inch band of 60° corrugations, each inch wide, and having bands 
of smooth belt 3 feet wide between them, proved satisfactory. At Mill 57, the 
same arrangement as the last, only differing in the width of the plain band, 
which was 3 feet, proved satisfactory. At Mill GO 3-inch bands of J-inch 
corrugations alternate with 4-foot bands of plain surface. George Gates has 
designed a belt with a surface having many fine pits approaching coarse sand 
paper in roughness. It is applicable to both end-shake and side-shake vanners. 

•Mill 41 uses a canvas belt, which costs $7 against $120 for rubber, and lasts 
6 months against 4 years for the rubber; that is, the rubber belt costs 17 times 
as much, but lasts only 8 times as long as the canvas. The author is unable to 
state the comparative effectiveness of treatment. The canvas probably holds 
the ore better than the smooth rubber, but it would depart more from a true 
plane in going over the little rollers than would the stiffer rubber belt. With 
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proper care, rubber belts generally last from three to five years, depending on 
the amount of idle time (see Table 314). 

§482. Modifications of the Finns Vannek. —The Union Iron Works make 
a Frue vanner using lour iron posts as the main frame (Fig. 384a), with an 


FIG. 38 |rt.—UNION VANNER. 



iron shaking frame and with two adjustable eccentrics, in plane of fixed cranks, 
to allow of variation in the amount of throw. This puts one more adjustment 
under the control of the mill man. It is quite probable that a larger number 
, of shorter strokes will be suitable for fine pulp, while fewer, 

longer strokes will suit coarse pulp. The forward motion 
A, of tlie belt is effected by cone speed pulleys and worm gear on 

Bf the fixed fraur", connected by chain and sprocket to the shak- 

M ing frame. The latter is suspended on four links (Fig. 

J gil 3,St//). The slope of the belt is adjusted by means of the 

I band screws 1, and the damps 2. The main frame is fixed; 

1 the crank shaft being set al the average slope of the shaking 

§j frame. Any variations in the latter are taken up by the 

H flexibility of tli ■ connecting rods. 

j \ Iron frames are more durable than wood, but they do not 

HS take up the jar so well. 

FIG 3 8 4?;_ ?'A-« liisdon Iron Works make a vanner with four iron 

method of ? os ^ s for the main frame and an iron shaking frame; and a 
H A n o i n g F P«'ial device for giving the forward travel to the belt, con- 

s h a king P'di'ig °f speed cone pulleys and shipper, and a sprocket 

frame on an< ^ chain, all upon the main frame, transmitting to a 
union van- fh‘ x ‘hle shaft with two universal joints in it, and a worm gear, 

NER on the shaking frame, acting directly on the head roll. The 

shaking frame is supported upon four toggles, and the toggle 
blocks below are suspended from four rods with leveling screws. When the right 
level is gained the toggle blocks are clamped in place by nuts. It puts the dip¬ 
ping roller almost under the head roller, and uses two tightening rollers. The 
main frame is much the same as that of the Union Iron Works machine. 

The Oates Iron Works make a device for driving the belt of a aide-shake 
vanner, consisting of a crank on the shaft of the head roller driven by a corn- 
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sponding crank on the shaft of the worm wheel (L, Pig. 381), the two cranks 
having a sliding contact to provide for the side motion of the shaking frame. 

The Colorado Iron Works drive the belt of a side-shake vanner by means of 
a link connection. 

The Tulloch Concentrator is a side-shake vanner which has a rocking motion 
upon pivots below. The vertical rocking radius of the head end is 33 inches 
long, of the tail end is 30 inches long. This mechanism gives the belt a 1-inch 
horizontal movement in the center, and a lf-inch rising movement on one edge, 
with a corresponding falling movement on the other edge; all of which are re¬ 
versed on the return movement. The effect of this motion is seen in the pulp 
bed, which is thickest in the middle of the belt, and thins out toward the edges, 
not quite reaching the flanges of the belt. Mill 74 has sixteen Tulloch and eight 
Frue vanners, and each vanner treats 12£ tons (dry weight) of stamp mill pulp . 
in 24 hours. 

The Johnston, Concentrator, also made by the liisdon Iron Works, is a side- ( 
shake vanner with a rocking motion somewhat similar to that of the Tulloch, but 
obtained by very different meehunism. The shaking frame is suspended on four 
rods whieli slope inward and downward and which therefore give a horizontal 
motion to the center of the bell and a lifting motion to tile rear edge the rise 
probably being more gentle than on the Tulloeh. 

The, Norbom Concentrator, made by the Joshua Ilendy Machine Works substi¬ 
tutes spring arms for the toggles of the Tulloch. Their supports can be moved 
inward to give a rocking motion analogous to that of a vessol's deck, or outward 
for a motion analogous to the swing of a hammock. 


11. END-SHARK VANNERS. 


§483. The Triumph Concentrator.— This machine (Fig. 385) resembles 
the Frue vanner in many respects. The essential difference is in the direction 
of the shaking motion, which is endwise. It is made with an iron main frame 



FIG. 385.—TRIUMPH VANNER. 


1, which is fixed, and an iron shaking frame Z, which oscillates endwise on ten 
wooden toggles S. It receives its shaking motion and endwise stability from 
two connecting rods 4, and its sidewise stability from four rods 5. It has a 
bead roller 6, tail roller 7, dipping roller 8, and tightening roller 9, and twelve 
little supporting rollers 10. The head roller is made slightly crowning in the 
:enter to keep the belt true. The power is received by a pulley 11, and delivered 
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through cranks to the connecting rods 4- The cranks make from 800 to 840 
revolutions a minute. The belt travel is imparted by the friction disc 12, and 
pulley IS, the worm 14 and gear 15, and pinion and gear 16. It may be in¬ 
creased or decreased by moving the friction pulley 18 from or toward the center 
of the disc 12. The little counter shaft for making this adjustment, simply 
slides in its boxes by the action of the hand-screw 22 and the arm 28. The 
slope is varied by blocking up the sill 24 under the main frame 1. The pulp 
distributor 17 is attached to the shaking frame, 2, and the wash water dis¬ 
tributor, 18, to the main frame 1. The heads tank 19 is raised and lowered 
with the main frame 1. It is so constructed that the heads can be withdrawn 
by a hoe into a box 20 in front, from which they are shoveled to a wheel¬ 
barrow. The tightening roller 9 can be swung upon and bolted to the senfi- 
eireular piece 21 in order to tighten the belt; and to guide the belt, the piece 
21 can be moved a short distance toward the head or tail, by set screws. The 
belt moves toward that end of the tightening roller which is swung toward the 
head end of the machine. The feed, the operation and adjustments of the end- 
shake vanners are much the same as those of the Fruc. Adjustments to get rid 
of side banks are not needed. 

George Oaths, of Jackson, California, has designed a modified Triumph van- 
ncr for finishing extremely fine material that has already been partially con¬ 
centrated on a canvas table. In Mill 18 this vanner is 4 feet wide by 8 feet 
long. The little rollers are placed 6 inches apart and Gates thinks 4 inches 
would be better. The belt is quite loose, but is kept flat by the large number of 
little rollers. It has an adjustable end shake and uses T \-inch throw. It makes 
240 throws per minute for the coarser grade and 224 for the finer. The slope 
is 1$ inches in 1 foot, equivalent to 18 inches in the 12-feet length of an ordinary 
vanner. The travel is 85 inches per minute. The reasons for these unusual ad¬ 
justments are explained under the heading travel, slope, and pulp water, § 487. 
Gates’ rule is that the finer the pulp the greater should be the slope and travel, 
and the less the water. When fed with pulp assaying $30 per ton, it brings it 
up to $100, the tailings being treated on a special set of canvas tables. Both 
the feed jets and the wash water jets are 2 inches apart and in the same paths. 
This allows wide bands of concentrates to come up to the head of the machine 
without being disturbed after they have once settled on the belt. 

The Embrky Concentrator is a belt vanner with an end shake. It is made in 
two forms, known as the four roller and the five roller patterns, with iron frames 
and with wooden frames respectively. The latter has the. lightest shaking parts 
of any of the vanners, and will now be described. The main frame O (Fig. 
386), is in halves, and consists of longitudinal caps, sills, posts and braces, with 
cross sills and bolts to hold the two halves together. On the inside of the caps 
are hung the six stirrups b, which arc adjustable vertically and which support 
the lower ends of the six toggles N. For greater variation in slope than can be 
obtained by these stirrups, the main frame (?, is wedged up or down. The 
shaking frame F, is of wood and has upon it a head roller A', a tail roller A, 
and ten little rollers D. The distance from center to center between the head 
and tail rollers is 10.4 feet. Plumb under the head and tail rollers are two 
large rollers B and K, which are supported on the main frame. The roller B, 
serves as a dipping roller to discharge concentrates and is also a tightening roller. 
The roller B communicates the traveling motion to the belt, and also holds the 
end portion of the belt vertical. The true tightening roller is C, under the 
shaking frame, near its center and attached to one of the braces of the main 
frame. This construction gives the shaking frame less to carry, by two large 
rollers and their hangers, than any of the other designs. The power is applied 
by belt and pulley I, to the shaft H on the lower end of the machine, having 
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end-shake will be here described. There are three important differences be¬ 
tween this and the other end-shake vanners: First, several narrow belts are used 
instead of one wide belt; second, the concentrates that are settled upon the belt 
mostly pass up unmolested by the feed distributor. This is done by putting 
on the feed pulp in rows or files of holes, 7 holes to a file, which are lined up 
with the length of the belt, leaving wide spaces of the belt to travel up past the 
feed without having the settled ore particles molested by it; and third, the 
flanges on the edges of the belt are crimped, thus causing almost no stretch in 
the rubber while going over the rollers. The machine has a main frame of iron, 
standing upon wooden sills. Ten wooden toggles stand upon the main frame, and 
upon these the iron shaking frame is carried. The latter carries a head roller, tail 
roller, dipping roller, tightening roller and eleven little rollers. Its lateral 
stability is obtained by four transverse bolts connecting it with the main frame. 
Its longitudinal stability is provided by the connecting rods which, being driven 
from tiie shaft at the head end, cause the vibration of the shaking frame. The 
eccentrics to which these connecting rods are attached are adjustable from no 
throw to a throw of 2 inches. The revolutions recommended by the maker are 175 
per minute, with a throw of 1 inch or 1J inches; but, the revolutions found in the 
mills are generally 220 to 255 per minute (see Table 314), with presumably 
less throw than just, mentioned. The belt travel is obtained by cone pulleys 
and belt, driving a little countershaft on which is an eccentric revolving inside 
a gear-wheel. This gear-wheel is prevented from revolving by a radial arm 
attached to it and running in guides in order to allow the gear to gyrate. As 
the gear gyrates it meshes with an annular gear surrounding it, the number of 
teeth in which varies by one from the driving gear, and consequently it advances 
one tooth for every gyration of the driving gear. The slope is varied by wedg¬ 
ing the head end of the main frame. The machine has four, seven or thirteen 
belts. The thirteen belt machine has belts 5 inches wide and one file of feed 
holes to a belt; the seven belt machine has belts 9 inches wide, two files of feed 
holes to a belt; and the four belt machine has belts about 13J inches wide and 
three files of holes to a belt. Each of these files of holes is fed by its own trough; 
and the troughs radiate from a center, and have over them a revolving distribut¬ 
ing bowl (see Fig. 3H7). In 
this way the troughs all re¬ 
ceive a like quantity of simi¬ 
lar pulp. 

§484. Com ca utso.v of 
S lDU-SnAKE AND EnD- 
Siiakb Vanneiw. —There 



is a general feeling among 
California mill men that the 
side-shake is better for 
coarse slimes and the ond- 




shake is better for fine FIQ 387 .—feeder for woodbuhv vanneb. 
slimes. The following opin¬ 
ions are quoted from mill managers and manufacturers. The end-shake prin¬ 
ciple is preferred by Mill 59 for ordinary stamp pulp; and by Mill 57 because 
it may be given higher rate of vibrations. Mill 53 finds that less of the finest 
slimes are lost in ordinary stamp pulp by the end-shake than by the side-shake 
machine. Mills 78 and 79 find the end-shake far preferable to the side-shake 


for very fine canvas table concentrates. The side-shake principle is preferred 
for ordinary stamp pulp by Fraser & Chalmers, Union Iron Works and Mill 26; 
and Mill 58 found its side-shake^ vanners mechanically better made than its 
end-Bhake. Adams' finds that while the end-shake vanner can make very clean 
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tailings, it at the same time throws more quartz into the heads than does the side- 
shake ; and that, if sufficient water is used to prevent this, concentrates are lost 
in the tailings. 

There is a marked difference between the manner in which the concentrates 
are carried up past the pulp distributors on the two styles of machines. The 
side-shake vanner has a pulp distributor with J-inch holes 1 inch apart, from 
which streams of pulp fall upon the belt. The side shake causes these streams 
to waggle so much that they more or less disturb the concentrates as the latter 
pass the distributor. The fine grains so disturbed get into the quick water and 
are carried down the belt to settle again, and try once more to run the gauntlet 
of the pulp distributor; though the coarse grains easily pass up the first time. 
On the other hand, the end-shake vanners give an endwise waggle to the pulp 
streams, so that the concentrates are loss disturbed when passing up by the dis¬ 
tributor. On the Woodbury machine this advantage is increased by placing 
the feed holes in several single files parallel to the length of the belt, with quite 
wide spaces between the files, for the fines to pass up unmolested, instead of in a 
single rank across the belt with but little space between the holes. Adams* 
takes issue with this saving by the end-shake vanner by saying that it carries 
too much quartz into the heads. The reason for this is that the jets of cleaning 
water tend to flow down in gutters and the concentrates to conic up in little 
banks, from which the last of the quartz is less easily removed than with the 
side-shake. 

Another disadvantage of the side-shake machines is the formation of banks 
and gutters at the edges of the belt, in which the separation cannot take place 
as well as in the middle. These banks are due to the fact that, as the belt 
flange moves inward, it momentarily compacts the ore near it, and only partially 
thins it on the return stroke. This limy lx? largely overcome by running the 
vanner with a thin bed (from 0.15 to 0.20 inch thick over (lie little rollers). 
The end-shake vanner almost entirely avoids the formation of hanks and gutters, 
and so the treatment at the edges is almost exactly the same as in the middle. 
The relative losses at the sides and at the center of a Frue vanner have been 
tested in Mill 40, where samples taken for a period of twelve hours yielded: 



Middle. 

Edges. 

Silver, ounces per ton. 

1.20 

2.00 

Copper, percent. 

1.05 

1.85 


The Tulloch vanner with its tilting side-shake, has wholly done away with the 
edge banks, but it has a much quicker current on the edges than in the center, and 
samples show more sulphurcts at the edges than at the center. This tendency 
to form rich edge banks is an important feature in comparing vanners. Other 
things being equal, the vanner that has the least edge enrichment would seem 
to be the better machine. The author has no data in this direction for end- 
shake vanners. 

The side-shake vanner shakes its sixteen rollers (twelve small and four large 
rollers) endwise, and in so doing throws the whole weight of the rollers against 
their boxes, tending to move the latter and produce a back-lash, which once 
established makes a bump at every throw of the machine and forms a bank of 
sand on one side of the belt. The end-shake vanner has no such cumulative 
effect, and hence the annoyance of bumps is much less liable to occur, and of 
hanks still less, the two connecting rods and eccentric straps being the only 
points at which a bump can occur. 

Both practical experience and theoretical considerations point clearly to the 
conclusion that the end-shake principle is better than the side-shake for very 
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fine pulp. For coarse pulp, the summing up of the evidence seems to prove 
that if clean heads are desired the side-shake vanner must be used; but if the 
cleanest tailings are sought, even at the expense of a little extra quartz thrown 
into the heads, the end-shake vanner should be used. 

III. GYRATING VANNERS. 

§ 485. Gyrating vanners receive, upon all parts of the belt, a motion that 
would be circular but for the travel of the belt. The two motions combined 
give a path like Fig. 388. 

The Ellis Concentrator gives a gyratory motion to the shaking frame, which 
is supported on four universal toggles. The motion is imparted by heavy, 
vertical shafts carrying eccentrics on their upper ends, the straps of which are 
bolted directly to the shaking frame. These eccentrics are made synchronous 
by gear transmission. The batea belt, which has disc-like pits distributed over 
its surface, acting in much the same way as a batea, is designed to make use of 
this gyratory motion. 

Snyder uses a gyratory vanner shaken by an unbalanced high-speed fly¬ 
wheel. The machine is prevented from shaking itself to pieces by making the 

•i 
( 


FIG. 388.— INDICATOR CARD FROM SNYDER VANNER. 



FIG. 389.— INDICATOR CARD FROM FRUE VANNER. 


frame light and supporting it on six round steel rods, the lower ends of which 
are set into cups fastened to the floor. Hangers on the wooden frame carry 
two rods that extend across the machine beneath the belt. These rods support 
an X frame, which carries a pulley and unbalanced weight on a short, vertical 
shaft. This pulley is driven by a 2-inch belt that passes over guide pulleys on 
the side of the frame, and to an overhead driving pulley. In practice it has 
been found desirable to use a gyration of about J inch and a speed of about 225 
shakes a minute. No jar is transmitted to the floor, and there is no racking of 
the frame. The belt travel is obtained from a Challenge feed clutch on the 
head roll. The actuating arm of this clutch is attached to the floor by a flexi¬ 
ble rod; and by changing the point of attachment of this rod to the floor, the 
travel can be varied from nothing up to 25 feet a minute. Fig. 388 is a dia¬ 
gram taken directly from a Snyder vanner, and shows the path of a point on the 
belt when the machine is running. For comparison, Fig. 389 is given, showing 
the path of a point on a Frue belt. 57 These vanners were formerly used at the 
mill of the Ottawa Gold Mining and Milling Co. at Keewatin, Ontario, but have • 
been replaced by Frue vanners owing to numerous breaks and unsatisfactory 
results. , 

OPERATION OF VANNERS. 

§ 486. In using vanners it is necessary to consider the proper quality of 
feed pulp, the vibrations, rate of travel, slope, quantity of water, and the depth 
of the pulp bed. 
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Quality of Feed. —Pulp is fed to vanners from gravity stamps (after passing 
over amalgamated plates in most cases) in 23 mills (see Table 314); and from 
a Huntington, a Griffin and a Bryan mill in one case each. In 3 mills the tail¬ 
ings from each No. 1, stamp-fed, vanner go to two No. 2 vanners, the second 
vanners completing the work of the first. The maximum size of grain actually 
fed to vanners in some of the stamp mills, as shown by Table 314, ranges from 
0.41 to 1.13 mm. (0.016 to 0.045 inch), the commonest size being about 0.75 
mm. (0.03 inch). In 7 mills, vanners are fed with middlings from convex 
revolving slime tables, a practice which is logical and economical. The table 
middlings are free from the fine rich slimes which are difficult for the vanner 
to handle. This plan was adopted in Mill 30 to displace the practice of sending 
coarser material from classifiers to tables, and finer to vanners, with greatly im¬ 
proved results. In Mills 78 and 79 the concentrates from canvas tables are 
finished on end-shake vanners, with the object of enriching an already high 
grade product without special regard for clean tailings; but in these cases very 
exceptional adjustments are required (see the Gates vanner, §483). The tail¬ 
ings are re-treated on special canvas tables. 

In regard to classifying pulp for vanners, it must be remembered that a classi¬ 
fier will not do satisfactory work unless the quantity of feed water is regular. 
The feed probably is regular in all the cases of classification shown in Table 
311. This table shows that vanners are fed with classified pulp from hydraulic 
classifiers in one mill; from surface current classifiers in one mill; from whole 
current classifiers in eight mills; and from a whole current classifier, mixed 
with the finest jig tailings, in one mill. Tailings from the finest jigs go directly 
to vanners in one mill. Vanners receive the overflow of hydraulic classifiers 
in five mills; and the overflow of whole current, classifiers in one mill. Fraser 
& Chalmers hold that it is not wise to classify the feed to vanners if it is finer 
than 30-mesh, or 40-mesh at the utmost limit, and is no case where the water 
quantity varies. The llnion Iron Works hold that it is not wise to classify pulp 
for vanners unless it is rich in sulphurcts, which slime easily, noting that the 
classifier adds one more apparatus to he attended, and loses two or three feet 
of mill head without compensating advantages, except as just indicated. In 
one of the gravity stamp gold mills on the author’s list, hydraulic classifiers were 
tried on pulp stamped through a 30-mesli screen; but the result was unsatisfac¬ 
tory on account of frequent variations in the water, due to hanging up part of 
the stamps or to other causes. The vanner treating the first spigot varied from 
normal load to a great, overload, while the last of the series varied from no load 
at all to so much water that, it would wash off all the ore from the vanner. On 
the other hand, Fraser & ('lullmors report successful work at the Columbia mill, 
Marshall Basin, Colorado, with pulp stamped through a 120-mesh screen and sent 
to a hydraulic classifier. The first spigot went to a corrugated bell vanner which 
treated 14 tons in 24 hours; the three remaining spigots going to smooth belt 
vanners, the classification increasing the capacity of each of these from 5£ tons 
to 7 tons in 24 hours. 

Vibrations .—The number of vibrations recommended by the manufacturers 
for a plain belt Frne vanner, with a throw of one inch, is 180 to 200 per minute; 
for the corrugated belt it is 194 to 210; above 210 are said to strain the machine. 
In the mill practice, the number was found to range from ICO to 216, but 180 
to 200 are most common (see Table 314). For end-shake vanners the number 
ranges from 200 to 240, hut the amount of throw with the high speed ‘is less 
than one inch. The amount of vibration is generally one inch in all the standard 
vanners, but some designs have the eccentrics adjustable for greater or less throw, 
to suit varying conditions. The Gates fine-pulp vanner uses a throw of only 
T \ inch. In general the greater the throw the more the pulp is liquified. 
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The number of vibrations and amount of throw are interdependent and must 
be considered together. If a high speed is adopted, a small throw must be used 
to prevent injury to the machine and allow the concentrates to settle; and vice 
verm, if a low speed is adopted a long throw should go with it in order to soften 
the pulp sufficiently to allow the quartz to rise to the upper layer. 

§ 487. The travel of the belt is the adjustment on which the mill man chiefly 
relies for regulating the vanner. For the smooth belt, Fraser & Chalmers recom¬ 
mend 24 to 36 inches per minute; and that found in the mills ranges from 18 
to 85 inches per minute, 24 to 45 inches being most common. The travel of 
the corrugated belt is generally faster than of the smooth belt. The purpose 
of the belt travel is to carry up the concentrates to the upper end. If it is too 
rapid it will carry up quartz into the concentrates, and if it is too slow it will 
allow concentrates to be washed down into the tailings. 

The slope of the concentrating plane recommended by Fraser & Chalmers, is 
from 3 to G inches in 12 feet; that found in the mills ranges from 14 to 8.8 
inches, 3 to 5 inches being most common. When a corrugated belt is used, the 
inclination is greater thun with a smooth belt by 2 or 3 inches in 113 feet. The 
amount of slope is all important: too much sends the valuuble mineral into the 
tailings; and too little sends the quartz into the concentrates, and tends to make 
the bed too thick, and to form banks on the sides of the side-shake vanners. 

The quantities of water used on vanners in several mills, and those recom¬ 
mended in Fraser & Chalmers’ catalogue, are given in Table 3JG. On Frue 
vanners in the mills, the quantity fed with the pulp varies from 2 to 7.5 gallons 
per minute, and the wash water varies from 1 to 2.80 gallons per minute. The 
pulp fed to these vanners contains from 1.6 to 7.6 tons of water per ton of ore; 
the total, including the wash water, ranging from 2.4 to 10.7 tons of water per ton 
of ore. It will be noticed that the Woodbury end-shake vanners in Mill 61 each 
receive 18 gallons of waterier minute in the pulp and use 2.75 gallons for wash 

TABLE 316.—WATER USED ON VANNERS. 


Frue Vanners. 


Mill or Authority. 

Water—Gallons per Vanner 
per Minute. 

Sand in 
24 Hours. 

Ratio by 
Weight 
of Feed 
Water to 
Dry Sand 

Ratio by 
Weight 
of Total 
Water to 
Dry Sand 

Width of 
Belt. 

Slope. 
Inches In 
12 Feet. 

Travel. 

Inches 

per 

Minute. 

Fed with 
Pulp. 

For 

cleaning 

Jets 

aboveand 

below. 

Total on 
Belt. 

58. 

57. 


1.00 

1.74 

3.00 

0.78 

12.07 

8.74 

6.00 

5.875 

7.80 

6.00 

2.50 

4.50 

Tons. 

I* 

7* to 10? 

mi 

4 

6 

1.0 

7.6 

2.4 

10.2 

7.1 to 10.7 
6.8 

8.2 

2.6 

5.0 

6.6 

8.8 

4.5 

Feet. 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

\ < 


48 

24 

45 

86 to 72 
22 

04. 

68. 

imJl 

H 

5.8 

6 9 

2.0 

8.2 

6.5 

2.8 

8.0 





82. 

Fraser & Chalmers 

2J4 to 

3 to 6 

87 to 19 
24 to 86 

Tulloch Vanners. 

74. 

4.25 

1.125 

5.875 

m 

2.0 

2.6 

3)1 

. 









Triumph Vanners 




10.40 

7J to^Of 


16.7 

4 

8 

26 

62. 



12.67 


7.1 to 10.7 

5 

5.4 

48 










Woodbury End-shake Vanners. 

61. 

18.00 

2.7B 

90 75 

15 

[ 7.9 

| 8.8 

I s 

| f 9 

72 


(a) The quantities given In this column by the mills include the water used In the spray-pipes beneath; 
but tbflw sivan hv Vraoar A Chalmers do not include that. 
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water; but these machines treat an unusually large quantity of ore (15 tons in 
24 hours). 

The quantity of water is all important; too much washes the valuable mineral 
into the tailings, too little allows the quartz to pass up into the heads. It is 
well both for economy of water and for the saving of slimes, to use as little 
water as will do the work. In Mill 69 the denser pulp of a single issue battery 
is found to be decidedly better material for treating on a vanner than the thin¬ 
ner pulp of a double issue battery. Clayey, talcose, slaty and calcareous ores 
all form a glutinous pulp and should, therefore, be more dilute than quartz 
ores. Talc may even form a slippery coating on the belt, which needs to be 
brushed off from time to time with a corn broom. 

Travel, slope and pulp water all depend upon each other, and must therefore 
be discussed together. To carry off quartz more rapidly toward the tail of the 
machine, we may either decrease the travel, increase the slope, or increase the 
pulp water. Conversely, to carry pyrite more rapidly toward the head of the 
machine, we may increase the speed of travel, decrease slope or decrease pulp 
water. Two or even all three of these adjustments may be changed at the same 
time. 

In regard to slope and travel, it will generally be found that, with other condi¬ 
tions remaining the same, steep slope needs high speed of travel, and gentle 
slope needs slow speed. This is illustrated in Mill 71, for which two slopes are 
recorded, and the steeper slope is accompanied by the faster travel (see Table 
314). There are three chief qualities of pulp which will call for variation 
in the slope and travel. They are: specific gravity of the heads and of the tail¬ 
ings; relative quantities of heads and tailings; and the size of the grains. If 
the heads are of low specific gravity, they may need more rapid travel or gentler 
slope, or both, than when they are of high specific gravity. If the tailings are 
of high specific gravity, they will probably need sleeper slope or slower travel, or 
both, than would be the case with tailings of lower specific gravity. If the 
percentage of concentrates is large, a quick travel must Ik: used to prevent the 
sheet of heads from being abnormally thick, because a thick sheet of heads will 
entangle much quartz. A steep sIojk: will then be needed to take away the 
quartz. If these changes are not made and the machine is run normally, the 
quantity of feed will have to be less than it would be if it contained a smaller 
percentage of heads. Very fine pulp will be treated best with steep slope and 
rapid travel, and with but little water in the pulp. Under the special condi¬ 
tions of Mill 78, where very fine slimes are being treated, we find the extraordi¬ 
nary slope of inches in one foot, and travel of 85 inches per minute. This 
steep slope is necessary because fine pulp must be treated in a thin film; and, 
with the steep slope, rapid travel is required in order to prevent the pyrite from 
being washed into the tailings. Very coarse pulp will, in the author’s opinion 
(although positive data is not at hand), be best treated with gentle slope; and 
with this it may be found best to use a large quantity of water, and slow vibra¬ 
tions of very long throw. This combination may cause the pulp to slop over 
the flanges of a side-shake vanner, and therefore be available only on end-shake 
vanners. 

The proper quantity of water in the pulp varies inversely with the slope and 
directly with the travel. Where the slope is steep or the travel is low, the quan¬ 
tity of pulp water must be low to prevent loss in tailings; and where the slope 
is gentle or the travel is high, the pulp water should be in larger quantity in 
order to make clean heads and to prevent the bed from becoming too thick and 
forming side banks. 

The bed of pulp on the belt, when a vanner is running properly, will be graded 
in richness from the head to the tail end, the heads being nearly free from gangue. 
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the tailings nearly free from concentrates. Pour or five per cent, of quarts are 
commonly allowed to go into the heads for the sake of preventing the tailings 
from carrying oil too much value. The great length of the concentrating plane 
is provided because the removal of the heavy mineral from the gangue takes 
place gradually. The author is of the opinion that in ordinary practice the best 
thickness of the bed from the pulp distributor to the tail roller is from 0.15 to 
0.20 inch over the little rollers; and he believes it should never be more than 
0.25 inch thick. It will of course, be somewhat thicker between adjacent rollers. 
If the bed is too thick it will “felt” (form a peculiar hard cake), which pre¬ 
vents the separation of the minerals. With a thick bed in the case of fine pulp, 
a side-shake vanner may set up waves from each side of the belt, and if these 
opposite sets of waves happen to coincide they will produce longitudinal banks 
and gutters all the way across the belt. Good separation cannot be made in 
these banks, while in the gutters there will be rapid currents that will tend to 
carry concentrates into the tailings. 

The average thickness over the little rollers is given from seventeen mills in 
Table 317. These measurements were made with the special gauge described in 
§ 884. 

The number of grains in the depth of the ore bed is important. A bed 0.2 
inch thick, with grains 0.02 inch (0.5 mm.) in diameter, is ten grains deep and 
permits easy separation. If it was 0.5 inch thick it would be 25 grains deep, 
and the work of separation difficult. It is evident, then, that the finer the pulp 
the thinner should be the bed. In Mill 78 the bed is exceptionally thin (0.08 
inch), which is necessary because that mill is treating an unusually fine product. 
Table 317 shows that on 20 vanners in 7 mills the number of maximum grains 
depth of the bed ranges from 5 to 21,, the most common numbers being 5, 6 and 
7. To calculate these numbers the diameters of the maximum grains were de¬ 
termined from the size ofdioles in the stamp mill screens. Since in stamp mill 

TABLE 317.— AVERAGE DEPTHS OF PULP BED ON VANNERS, MEASURED ABOVE THE 

LITTLE ROLLERS. 


Mill 

No. 

Kind of 
Vanner. 

Number of 
Measures 
Averaged. 

Depth of 
Pulp Bed. 

Number of 
Maximum 
Grains in 
the Depth 
of the Bed. 

Mill 

No. 

Kind of 
Vanner. 

Number of 
Measures 
Averaged. 

Depth of 
Pulp Bed. 

Number of 
Maximum 
Grains in 
the Depth 
of the Bed. 




Indies. 





Inches. 


80.... 





01.... 






7 

0.11 


02.... 


7 










8 















4 

0.537 




5 




















8 




















8 













67..., 


1 

0.48 

14 



4 

0.21 




0.85 

11 



4 

0.10 




1 

0.10 

6 


Frue. 

4 

0.12 

6 




0.21 

7 

71.... 


8 

0.28 




1 

0.27 

9 



8 

0.16 



Triumph... 

1 

0.14 

5 

72.... 

Woodbury. 

8* 

0.19 




R 

0.29 

18 

74 ... 


0 

0.19 





0.88 

15 



4 

0.17 





0.28 

12 

78.... 


2 

0.08 




8 

0.88 

15 

82.... 

Frue. 

4 

0.19 

9 

00.... 







4 



Frue,. 

8 

0.17 



Frue. 

4 

0.86 

16 


(a) Measured at the middle ot the belt. 


pulp the majority of the grains are quite small, compared to the maximum, it 
follows that the actual number of grains in the depth of the bed is larger than 
that given in the table in each case. 
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To properly run a corrugated belt, the bed should be thinner than on a plain 
belt, and have almost no edge banks. This is accomplished by a steep slope. 
The logic of this is that the catching power of the belt is so great that we can 
afford to flow the quartz off to the tail more rapidly; and we thereby increase the 
capacity of the machine. 

With a vanner properly adjusted the depth of the bed will be very nearly uni¬ 
form. The following figures from a vanner in Mill 71 are given as representing 
a well adjusted machine: Depth on roller No. 5 (just below pulp distributor), 
0.19 inch; depth on roller No. G, 0.1-1 inch; depth on roller No. 7, 0.15 inch; 
depth on roller No. 8, 0.15 inch; depth on roller No. 9, 0.1G inch; depth on roller 
No. 10, 0.15 inch; depth on roller No. 11, 0.18 inch; depth on roller No. 12 
(tail small roller), 0.14 inch. 

If the concentrating plane is true, there may be a slight tendency of the bed 
to thin from the distributor toward the tail roller; but in the last instance, 
from Mill 39, shown in the following list, since the slope of the belt was about 
normal (3i| inches in 12 feet) the greatly decreased depth toward the tail is due 
to either too rapid travel, too little slope or too little water. 



Mill SS. 

Mill 39. 

Mill 39. 

Little roller No 0 (a Utile below pulp distributor) 
Little roller No. 8. 

Inches. 

0.11 

0.22 

0.35 

0.38 

Inches. 

0.12 

0.18 

0.19 

0.32 

Inches. 

0.45 

0.33 

0.20 

0.13 

Little roller No. 12 (the tail small roller). 


If the belt is untrue, the measurements of the bed show it. The first two col¬ 
umns of figures in the above list (from Mills 38 and 39) show a bad depression, 
increasing toward the tail, due to the rollers being out of line. The measure¬ 
ments also show whether the side adjustments are keeping the bed even from side 
to side. In Mill 35, measures were taken at the two ends of one single little 
roller half way down the vanner. At one end the bed was 0.094 inch deep, at 
the other end 0.145 inch deep, showing need of side adjustment. 

If, on a side-shake vanner, thick, dead banks form on both sides of the belt, 
they indicate that the bed is too thick, caused either by too rapid travel, too gen¬ 
tle slope, or too little .water in the feed pulp. Changing either of these adjust¬ 
ments will effect a cure; but to decide which to use, the mill man should try 
them all, one at a time, and adopt, that which removes the evil and at the same 
time gives the cleanest tailings. If the sand and water are not evenly distributed 
upon the belt, first be sure that all the parts of the machine are in line, that the 
slack is taken up, and that there is no jar or bump in the machine. If a bank 
still forms on one side, it indicates that the shaking frame is not vibrating 
equally in both directions upon the toggles. The under toggle blocks on the main 
frame must then be adjusted by slackening their bolts and tapping them with a 
hammer, to overcome this uneveness. They should all be moved toward the 
side that has no bank. If this is not sufficient, the shaft boxes may be moved 
toward the belt if the bank is on the further side, or away from the belt if it 
is on the nearer side. 

§ 488. Capacity of Vanners.— Fraser & Chalmers give, as the capacity of 
a 4-foot Frue vanner, 4 to 6 tons in 24 hours for stamp mill pulp, which has 
passed through a screen with fifty holes to the linear inch, and G to 8 tons if the 
pulp is a trifle coarser. Table 314 shows 4-foot side-shake vanners in 15 mills, 
treating from 4 to 12$ tons in 24 hours, with an average of 7$ tons. Of 9 six- 
foot, side-shake vanners, treating from 6 to 16|* tons in 24 hours, the average 
capacity is 9f tons. Two end-shake vanners, with 4-foot belts, treat respectively 

* The Turner treating 1554 tom unde Its tellings to two finishing Tanners. 
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3| and 7} tons in 24 hours; and five end-Bhake machines, with 5-foot belts, treht 
from 5 to 15 tons in 24 hours, averaging 10 tons. 

To be driven at its greatest capacity, a vanner needs rapid travel, in order to 
prevent the sheet of concentrates becoming so thick that the gangue cannot sepa¬ 
rate from it. Steep slope must then be used in order to carry the gangue down 
the slope. An ore with a large percentage of concentrates must not be fed as fast 
as one that contains less concentrates, beeuuse the sheet of concentrates would 
become too thick. When a vanner is driven beyond its natural maximum ca¬ 
pacity, some concentrates will be lost in the tailings for lack of time for proper 
treatment. Very fine ore must be treated slowly, else the bed will be too thick 
even if the slope is steep. If it be attempted to overcome the difficulty by dilu¬ 
tion with water, there is great danger of loss in the tailings. 

The high capacity of the vanners in Mill 61, where one 5-foot machine treats 
15 tons in 24 hours without any re-treatment of tailings, and saves 80% of 
the concentrates, is, in the author’s opinion, chiefly due to the unusually steep 
slope (S-jV inches in 12 feet) and rapid travel (72 inches per minute)', though 
partly to the fact that the stamp batteries in this mill are adjusted for minimum 
sliming. The vanners have an end-shake, which is the most favorable for saving 
the fines. It will be noticed tlifit in Mills 54 and 84, where the tailings of one 
vanner are re-treated on two other vanners, the higher capacity of the first 
machine is accompanied by steeper slope and faster travel than is found on the 
other two; and under similar conditions in Mill 83 the first vanner has faster 
travel and higher capacity than the second. In the three mills just mentioned, 
the first set of vanners receive very large quantities of ore; and if the contrary 
has not been proved by trial, it is an open question whether there would not be 
a closer saving by distributing the feed equally to all the vanners in the first 
place. In Mill 54, for example, there are 6 six-foot vanners, each treating 
16J tons in 24 hours, followed by 12 vanners each treating 8| tons; but with 
the suggested change each of the 18 vanners would only receive 5§ tons, and there 
would be no re-treatment. 

Power. —In estimating mill work Fraser & Chalmers allow £ horse power 
per vanner. Preston gives § horse power as common California practice. In 
Mill 53, 12 vanners, with the mill shafts for driving them, are reported as using 
10 horse power. At Mill 59, the 16 vanners and their driving shaft require 7 
horse power. 

Cost op Repairs.— The following quotations are averages for single vanners. 
Mill 64 gives the average cost of repairs for five years including belt renewals, 
as follows: 



Belt. 

Other Ex¬ 
pensed. 

Total 


$19.ia 
06.25 

$8.44 

5.60 

$22.56 

81.85 




Mill 41 reports that a rubber belt costing $120 is worn out in four years on a 
Tulloch vanner. Other mills report expense for belts as follows: 


w 

No. 

Average Annual 
Expense for 
One Vanner. 

Kind of Belt. 

Kind of 
Vanner. 

Hill 

No. 

Average Annual 
Expense for 
One Vanner. 

Kind of Belt 

Kind of 
Vanner. 

20... 

$81.65 to $47.50 

Frue. 

Frue. 


1 $88.38 

Woodbury. 

Triumph. 

24... 

108.00 

Frue. 

Frue. 

59.... 

i 48.00 

Blasdel smooth. 

Triumph. 

26... 

87.00 to 07.50 

Blasdel. 

Frue. 


1 46.00 to 57.50 

Triumph. 

Triumph. 

25*.. 

28.00 to 57.50 


Johnston. 


t About 50.00 

7-belt. Woodbury. 

Woodbury. 

as... 

98.75 

Frue. 

Frue. 


1 About 60.00 

18-belt Woodbury. 

Woodbury. 

40... 

25.00 

Frue. 

Frue. 

75.... 

20.00 

Frue. 

Frue. 

87;.. 




82.... 

87.40 


Frue. 

«... 

0.50 

Frue. 

Frue. 
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In regard to these costs, it should be noted that the vanners vary in duty from 
those in Mill 24, worked night and day, six days a week, to those where the null 
stands idle a good deal of the time. The author haB not the facts in regard to 
this. 

Mills report average expense for a single vanner per year, for repairs other than 
belt renewals, as follows: 


$5.00 

Frua Mill 20. 

$10.00 

7.77 

Frue. Mill 57. 

2.60 

Not over 10.00 

Frue. Mill 59. 

7.00 

2.40 

Frue. Mill 61. 

About 12 (X) 

About 6.00 

Frue. 



Johnston. 

Triumph. 

Triumph. 


jj 481). Vanner Testing. —Investigating the work of vanners bv sizing tests 
and by assaying the different sizes, is most important, as it shows' whether the 
values in the feed and in the tailings are contained mostly in the coarser sizes or 
in the finer. Having decided this, the first thing to consider is whether the van¬ 
ner adjustments are all at their best; and then, if further treatment is neces¬ 
sary, what methods are applicable. Two instances of such investigations are 
here given: 

The figures from Mill 68 (Table 318) show the percentage distribution of 
values in the coarse and fine sizes of the vanner feed and products. These values 
are computed in two ways: First, based on the original sample; and, second, 
based on (he sum of the screened samples. This (able 1 shows how important is 
the consideration of the extremely fine slimes. The portion of the feed that will 
pass through a 100-mesh screen contains 68.58 or 70.65% of all the gold in the 

TABLE 318. —SIZING TESTS Of VANNER FEED AND PRODUCTS IN MILL 68. FED FROM 

SINGLE discharge stamps with 30-mesh screens. 


Values per Ton. 


Percentage of Total Values. 


Sizes of Grains. 


Original sample.. 


Concentrates.. 


"SSST savor. Sg» S*iJ §i,'S*!s 

Size. Ounces. v* 2 g. ^ a r-S-& 


Battery pulp., i 


Through 80 on 40meah.. 0.12 

“ 40on 60 “ 9.10 

“ 60 on 80 “ 11.99 

“ 80 on 100 “ 10.16 

“ 100 mesh. 68.58 


Totals and averages... 99.97 $8.70 

Origlnal sample. $41.84 


On 80 inesh. 

Through 80 on 60 mesh. 

** 60 on 80 “ . 

“ 80 on 100 “ . 

“ 100 mesh. 


Totals and averages...! 


Original sample. . $1.84 


On 80 mesh. 

Through 80 on 40 mesh 

“ 40 on 60 “ 

“ 60 on 80 “ 

“ 80 on 100 “ 

“ 100 mesh. 


Totals and averages... 


M IP I -§! Sill 

-Ol cJHtfitE a Z‘£i « H $ tt! 
« CQ 03 pq 
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feed, according to the method of computation; in the heads the same size contains 
90.18 or 86.94% of all the gold in the heads; and in the tailings this size contains 
71.97% of all the gold going to waste. The suggestion is that if this fine product 
in the tailings was separated and treated on canvas tables, followed by a steep 
end-shake vanner, as in Mill 78, a good addition to the yield might be made, 
especially as the sulphurets are high grade (the concentrates carry $110 value 
per ton) and the tailings carry about 40% of the value fed to the vanner. Since 
the author’s visit, however, a cyanide leaching plant has been installed to treat 
the tailings, and is probably covering the same ground in another way. 

The figures from Mill 55 (Tabic 319) show 44.68% of the tailings silver and 
26.35% of the tailings gold to be in a product finer than 200-mesh. Consider¬ 
ing the large loss in tailings and the high value of the concentrates (about $80.00 
per ton), it was decided to treat the tailings in a canvas plant like Mill 78, and 
this treatment has resulted in a considerably increased saving. 

Another method of vanner testing, closely allied to the above, is discussed in 
§490. 


TABLE 319.—SIZING OF VANNER FEED AND FHODUCTS IN MILL 55. FED FROM 
HFNGLE DISCHARGE STAMPS WITH 14-MESH SCREENS. 



Size of Grains. 

Percentage 
of Each 
Size. 

Values per Ton. 

Percentage of Total 
Values. 

Gold at 
J20.67 an 
Ounce. 

Silver. 

Ounces. 

Gold. 

Sliver. 

Battery pulp.. 

— 

10.88 

28.52 

14.61 

15.49 

30.50 

88.51 

6.61 

7.03 

7.86 

4.96 

9.28 

8.78 

10 96 
18.82 
16.46 

6.84 

31.29 

17.05 

20.21 

25.11 

8.1R 

20.41 

18.06 

17.45 

40.91 

Totals and averages. 

100.00 

80.02 

875.65 

111.62 

00.50 

47.54 

81.63 

12.30 

81.70 
39.80 
■39.40 
45.40 
60.10 

100.00 

6.76 

82.74 

19.28 

18.87 

22.85 


Concentrates.. 

On 80 mesh. 

Through 80 on 00 mesh. 

“ 60 on 120 •* . 

“ 120 on 200 “ . 

“ 200 mesh. 

4.95 

16.25 

17.02 

22.00 

39.18 


Totals and averages. 

100.00 

855.40 

50.78 

100.00 


Tailings . 

On 80 mesh. 

Through 80 on 60 mesh. 

“ 60 on 120 •• . 

“ 120 on 200 “ . 

“ 200 mesh. 

11.02 

28.00 

14.70 

11.60 

34.68 

82.69 

2.07 

1.24 

1.24 

1.24 

0.47 

5.70 

4.74 

5.14 

8.89 

H 


Totals and averages. 

100.00 

81.68 

6.61 

100.00 

100.00 


THE PRINCIPLE OF VANNER SEPARATION. 

§ 490. It is well known to mill men that vanner tailings carry away a portion 
of the finest grains of the heavy mineral, and it is often stated that this loss 
consists of only a few accidental particles. The author believes, however, that 
when ore carrying grains ranging from a diameter of 0.75 mm. down to the 
finest slimes is treated without previous classification, a considerable percentage 
of the finest particles of heavy mineral must go into the tailings; and, just as in 
free settling and hindered settling, finer grains of heavy mineral are balanced' 
with eoarser grains of quartz, according to definite ratios (see Tables 261 and 
307), so with any given set of adjustments of a vanner, there will probably be a 
definite ratio between the maximum diameters of quartz and of heavy mineral in 
the tailings. This ratio will be called the agitation ratio. To substantiate his opin¬ 
ion, the author has only to point to Mill 78, which treats tailings from the well- 
run vanners of Mill 71 by means of a hydraulic classifier and canvas tables. The 
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spigot product from the classifier carries all the coarser sizes of quartz with prac¬ 
tically no pyritc. The overflow goes to canvas tables followed by a specially ad¬ 
justed finishing vanner, and yields a final product amounting to about 1,000 
pounds of clean pyrite per day, while the vaiiners of Mill 71 yield about 2| tons 
of clean pyritc per day. That iB, more than 15% of the pyrite fed to the vanners 
of Mill 71 is too fine to be saved with the coarser portion. This is not a criticism 
of Mill 71, but simply shows a scientific principle. The vanners in this mill 
probably save all they can, and then Mill 78 completes the work. 

As a preliminary determination of the agitation ratio, the author made sizing 
tests of the classifier spigot product, and of the final concentrates from Mill 78, 
showing the sizes of quartz and of pyrite in the vanner tailings of Mill 71; and 
the results are given both in Table 320 and on the cumulative plot Fig. 300. 



SHHUiBS 


0.6 0.5 0.4 0.3 0.3 O.i 0.06 

Diameter* of partldlee, in millimeter*. 

FIG. 390.— PLOT OF SIZING TESTS (TABLE 320) TO DETERMINE AN 
AGITATION RATIO FOR VANNERS. 

The notes in the table show that the three coarsest sizes of the concentrates 
contained a very little quartz, and pyrite only in cemented grains, and that the 
free pyrite in the next four sizes was respectively 0.1%, 0.1% 0.1% and 1.8% 
of all the concentrates. The remaining sizes were all free pyrite.* As we are 
concerned only with the free pyrite in this product, the few stray quartz and ce¬ 
mented pyrite grains were disregarded in plotting. For plotting the quartz 
curve, on the other hand, the figures in the table require no modification. Re¬ 
ferring to Fig. 390, it will be noticed in the case of both quartz and pyrite that a 
line drawn through the points representing the few coarsest grains has a very 
different direction from the rest of the curve; in fact, there is apparently a sig¬ 
nificant point on each curve (a and b). The few grains coarser than a and. 6 
are insignificant in quantity and may be disregarded. Practically, then, the 


* The method of very flue rising Is described In g SCI. 
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TABLE 320.— SIZING TESTS FEOM MILL 78, TO DETERMINE AN AGITATION EATIO 

POE VANNERS. 


Spigot Product from 
Classifier, (a) 


Size in 
Millimeters. 

Percent. 


0.02 

■•V'i-TV* 

0.1 

■iVA.iiJctrS 

0.0 


0.4 

0.871-0.870 

17.0 

0.870-0.159 

87.7 

0.159-0.119 

12.8 

0.119-0.074 

15.9 

0.074-0.069 

2.7 

0.069-0.047 

1.8 

0.047-0.034 

2.6 

0.034-0.025 

1.3 

0.025-0.019 

0.4 

0.019-0.012 

0.1 

Fines. 

0.2 


Concentrates from the Finishing Vanner that Follows the Canvas Tables. 

Sice in 
Millimeters. 

Percent. 

Appearance under a Microscope. 










A 

■^jj 

Lumps of fine pyrite cemented together by oxidation. 

Same as above, with a few grains of quartz. 

Same as above, with more grains of quartz. 

Mostly pyrite and quart* cemented together. Free pyrite 
estimated at O.ljf of whole sample. 

About three-fourths quartz. Best mostly cemented lumps of 
pyrite. Free pyrite estimated at 0.1 % of whole Bample. 

About the same as the preceding. 

About half quartz. Some cemented lumps of pyrite. Free 
pyrite estimated at 1 .8%. 

| Pretty clean pyrite. 


(a) All sizes of the spigot product, except the last, are practically clean quartz. 


maximum size of quartz (a) is 0.427 mm., and pyrite (6) is 0.040 mm,, giving 
an agitation ratio (■—-) of 10.7. This ratio will be much affected by the way 
the vanners are run, and will probably be a muximum only when the pulp bed is 
thin (not more than 0.2 inch thick) and all the adjustments arc made to the 
best advantage. A thick bed will send coarse pyrite into the tailings and so re¬ 
duce the ratio. The average depth found in Mill 71 was 0.16 inch, so that the 
ratio 10.7 was obtained under favorable conditions. The determination of the 
ratio in any mill is a good test as to whether or not the vanners are well run. 


B.—Bumping and Jerking Tables. 

These machines use mechanical agitation to bring the heavy grains and the 
light grains into their respective layers on a washing surface; and they use a 
bumping or jerking action to convey the heavy grains to one side or end of the 
machine, while the current of surface water conveys the light grains to another 
side or end. 

Bumping and jerking tables are divided into two classes: 

I. Side-bump, which have the bump or jerk at right angles to the flow of the 
water; 

II. End-bump, which have the bump or jerk in the opposite direction from 
the flow of the water. 

The side-bump tables may be sub-divided into (a) those having plane surfaces 
and (6) those having riffled surfaces. 


Ia.—-SIDE-BUMP TABLES WITH PLANE SUBPACES. 

§ 491. The Rittingeb Table was the first of this class. It uses a cam, spring 
and bumping post to convey the heavy layer of concentrates to one side; and a 
film of Water flowing at right angles to the direction of the bump to convey the 
light layer of waste down the slope to the proper place. The table is 8 feet long 
by 4 feet wide, and is generally mounted in pairs, with a dividing partition. It 
is suspended upon four rods, and the slope is regulated either by chains at the 
upper ends of these rods, winding upon drums, or by elevating nuts. The slope 
recommended by Rittinger varies from 6° for the coarsest to 3® for the finest 
wliines. 
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The feed pulp, which must be a classified product, is distributed upon one 
corner of (he head of the table, over a width of 8 to 12 inches, and the agitation 
immediately separates the heavy and light minerals into layers. The bumping 
action is produced by a cam, which pushes the table toward one side, a spring 
which forces it back, and a bumping post, which stops it suddenly on its return. 
This action causes the ore particles to move across the tabic by jerks, while the 
wash water, which is fed over the remainder of the head, causes them at the 
same time to move down the slope, the light ones more rapidly than the heavy. 
The combination of these two actions yields the mineral particles spread out like 
a fan, with the heaviest mineral pushed farthest across the table, the middle 
weight mineral next, and the lightest, least. By properly placing dividing fingers 
at tile foot of the table, each of these products may he guided into its own 
box. Endwise motion of the table is prevented by guides. 

The act ion of the table is seriously interfered with by the bank of quartz 
sand which (urns the current of wash water so that (he film is not of the same 
thickness all over the fable, as the theory seems lo demand that it should be. 
Instead, if is harmfully concentrated into a stream of considerable cutting power 
along fhe line where the best separation should take place. This culling stream 
impairs the action of the machine and prevents it from making as clean tailings 
as one would expect. Improved resulls (both qualitative and quantitative) have 
bet'n obtained by applying the wash water from a diagonal spray pipe instead of 
from a box at the head. 31 

For the coarsest slime a wooden table makes 120 bumps a minute; for finer 
material ISO, and for the finest 180 to 210. The length of throw is from 1 £ inches 
for the coarsest, down lo j or :J inch for the finest. The capacity varies from 
15.1 pounds (dry weight) of coarser to 55 pounds of fine slimes per hour, the 
corresponding amount, of water with the pulp varying from 1.0 gallons to 0.8 
or ().!) gallon a minute, and the amount of wash water from 0.28 to 3.17 gallons 
a minute." 

Various materials have bet'n used for the table surface—wood, iron, zinc, glass, 
marble, slate, cement and rubber. With wood, some care, has to be used to keep 
the surface smooth, hut on the whole this has been found the most satisfactory, 
though a covering of rubber has in some cases been found an improvement. 
It should be noted that, unless the rubber is fairly thick, it is hard to keep 
smooth. Marble and glass arc very liable to breakage, especially the former. 
In one ease marble was found inferior to iron, because the surface was too 
smooth. 1 '’’ Iron makes the table very heavy, and so increases the power used. 

At Bleiberg, Belgium, 211 on Rittinger tables treating a galena-blende ore, the 
tailings contained about, 2% of lead, while the blende product was wholly free 
from lead. It was found that this galena was in extremely thin scales, which 
floated and were carried off by the water. By laying a straight, thin cleat from 
the fix'd side to the galena discharge, the difficulty was overcome. In case one 
such cleat was not enough, a second was placed lower down on the table. This 
same device was introduced at Steinenbriick and at Welkenraedt. 

The shock due to the bump of the table is transmitted to the mill frame; and 
at Dam. Belgium, in order to prevent this, two tables were arranged to strike 
simultaneously against opposite sides of a bumping post placed between them.** 

Kavan found that equally good work could be done with a table only 5 feet 
long as with the usual length of 8 feet. The lightness of his table, which has a 
wooden surface, permits a more rapid shake, which increases the capacity, and 
decreases the necessary amount of water.” 

Parsons, at Mill 25, drives two double tables from one shaft, by using a double 
screw-threaded cylindrical cam, which forces the two double tables apart from 
each other, while opposing springs force the tables to come back and strike each 
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other. Thus the bumping post is done away with, and with it nearly all the con¬ 
sequent shock to the mill frame. The dimensions, slope and shakos of Parsons’ 
machines are shown in Table 322. Their surfaces are of wood, covered with en¬ 
amelled duck. The feed apron for the pulp is 10| inches wide. The wash 
water comes from two J-inch cocks and a third is provided, but not used. Each 
double No. 1 table treats 5 tons of pulp (dry weight) in 24 hours, and there are 
24 of them to treat the spigot products of the No. 5 surface current classifier. 
A double table uses 1,200 gallons of wash water in 24 hours. Assays of products 
are as follows: Feed to No. 1 tabic contains 9.46% lead; tailings of No. 1 table 
contain 1.8!)% lead; feed to No. 2 table contains 6.23% lead; tailings of No. 2 
table contain 1.74% load. 

The Wiltlcy table (!(4!)3) is occasionally used with a smooth surface; but 
since its chief use is with riffles, it is described later, under that head. 

§ 41)2. Tins Stein, Corning, Bu.iiarz and Luhkio Tables. —These ta¬ 
bles resemble each other so much that they will be described together. They all 
have endless traveling belts, horizontal in length, but sloping in width, carried 
on shaking frames, with fixed frames to carry the driving mechanism. The Bil- 
harz (Fig. 301) has an iron fixed frame set on wooden sills, carrying a shaft, a 
pulley and a three-armed cam at one end, while at the other there is a spring 



and bumping post. The cam draws the table toward it, and at the release the 
spring pulls it back against, the humping post. The travel of the belt is either 
intermittent, given by ratchet and puwl, or continuous by a vertical 
belt working on a grooved pulley on the roller at the head end. The shaking 
frame is suspended by four rods from four arms upon a rocker shaft. By tilting 
this shaft the table may be given any desired slope. The belt, which is 0.75 meter 
(2 feet 6 inches) wide, is stretched between two end rollers 2.5 meters (8 feet 
2 inches) from center to center. The upper part of the belt is supported, in the 
Stein and Bilharz tables, by a plane wooden surface with diagonal grooves which 
are supplied with water for lubrication. The Luhrig table supports the belt by 
twelve little rollers 190 mm. apart. The Corning also uses rollers. The return 
part is carried by the three large rollers. Luhrig uses a flange on the upper edge 
of the belt, which permits feeding closer to the edge, and so extends the working 
surface 0.2 m. in width. The belts have little blocks on their edges, which drop 
into little sockets on the driving roller and serve for draught and guiding. 

It will he noticed that, while on the Rittinger table the greatest dimension is 
at right angles to the hump, the greatest dimension of these tables is in the same 
direction as the bump. This permits the minerals to spread out in a more per¬ 
fect fan shape, and so prevents the banking of the sand and the cutting action 
• of the water. 
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These tables should be fed with sorted products from classifiers, and when so 
fed they do clean work, not only in two mineral separation, but also in three or 
four mineral separation. The pulp is fed upon the upper rear corner of the 
belt, and the agitation separates the different minerals into layers. Wash water 
is applied from spray pipes. The travel of the belt, assisted somewhat by the 
bump of the table, carries the ore forward; while the water flowing down the slope 
transversely, washes the light minerals rapidly toward the lower edge, the heavy 
minerals more slowly. Better results are obtained when the wash water is applied 
from a diagonal spray pipe keeping near the upper edge of the ore than when 
it is applied along the upper edge of the belt. The products are received in a 
launder with four compartments each having a spigot for continuous discharge. 

The following figures on adjustments are quoted: 


licit Travel per Minute. 

Vibrations per 
Miuute. 

Length of 
Throw. 

Klein, 4.8 to 4 H m <13 feet i) inches to 15 feet V inches). 

Bitharz, 4 2 m (1.1 feel 0 inches). 

Luhrig, ,1.3 m. (10 feet 10 inches)... 


115 to 27 nun. 
f (0.6 to 1.1 in.) 


The slope is about 5° for the coarser products, this slope being regulated by the 
appearance of the products. The capacity for the ordinary size of table appears 
to he about ;i tons in 24 hours. 31 amUs Tables of this capacity at Freiberg use 
14 liters (3.7 gallons) of water per minute in the feed, 52 liters (13.7 gallons) 
for washing and blow-off jets, and 8 liters (2.1 gallons) for lubrication under the 
belt. At Diepenlinehen, Prussia,* a Luhrig table 3 feet 4 inches by 11 feet 6 
inches (which is considerably larger than the size given above) works a galena 
blende ore at. the rate of !).(! to 13.2 tons of slimes in 24 hours, but the amount 
of work needed to re-treat the middlings is not stated. Following are the as¬ 
says of the products: 



Lead. 

Zinc. 


60-65* 

20-25 

— 


■B 


Tailings. 

Trace. 


At Ramsbeek a Luhrig machine, treating a rich middle product, yielded the 
following results : sl> 



Lead. 

Zinc. 


29.88* 

75.98 

29.96 

9.87 

12.85 

Not stated. 

87.98* 

4.77 

89.68 

89.86 

80.00 

Not stated. 








16. —SIDE-JEBK TABLES WITH BIFFLED SUBFACES. 

§ 493. The Wilfley Table separates the heavy and the light grains into lay¬ 
ers by agitation, and then, by the jerking action, throws them toward the head 
end, while at the same time the lighter grains are washed down the slope toward 
the tail side by the surface water, which flow's at right angles to the direction oi 
the jerk. The table is furnished with longitudinal riffles or grooves; and th< 
concentrates settle in the riffles and are thus forced more directly toward the 
head, while the gangue rolls over the cleats and down to the tail side. 


* Private communication from John W. Meier. 
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The main frame (see Figs. 392a and 3926) consists of two heavy longitudinal 
timbers, 1 and 2, with four cross timbers, 5. Two of the latter are made heavy 
to support the shaking mechanism, and two arc light. The frame is held to- 



FIO. 392d.— WILFLEY FEED AND WASH WATER TROUQH. 


gether by tie bolts, 4- Upon the main frame are three cross timbers or table-rests, 
fl, 7 and 8, which are screwed to the tail side of the main frame by lag screws that 
haTe a little play, and rest at the feed side upon wedges, 62, by which they can 
be raised and lowered between guides, 40- 
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Those wedges are all connected, by a tie bolt, with a rack 58, pinion 54, and 
lever 55, so that they can be moved simultaneously and equally. Upon each of 
the table-rests are screwed two supports carrying chilled iron rollers 58, and upon 
the six rollers so placed the table executes its endwise jerking motion. Hard 

steel plates are screwed upon the 
under side of tlr table to take 
the wear of the rollers. Side mo¬ 
tion of the table is prevented at 
one end by connection to the driv¬ 
ing mechanism, which is firmly 
bolted to the main frame, and at 
the other end by the guide 50, 
which engages with a projection 
on the under side of the table. 
The table is made of wood covered 
with linoleum, and has a rim 
along the feed or upper side fill 
(Fig. 392r), and across the hack 
end >17, It has no rim upon the 
lower or tail side US, nor upon 
the head end <•',>. The table is Hi 
feet long, 1 feet wide ill the hack 
end and 4 feel wide at the head 
end, and tlr corners at each end 
of o',s' are right angles. The lino¬ 
leum is lacked directly upon the 
wood, using lacks only around the 
margin ; and a set of longitudinal 
rillle cleats of wood, 70. is lacked 
upon this plane surface. Fig. 
392r shows Hi cleats i inch wide, with S-ineli spaces or riffles between them. The 
upper cleat is 4 feel long and the lower one nearly 16 feet long. At the hack 
end they are about f inch high and taper down to nothing toward the head end. 
They all start at about it inches from ihe hack rim; and their head ends lie ill 
a straight diagonal line, dividing Ur surface inlo two parts—the riffle or con¬ 
centrating plane, and the cleaning plane, on which there are no riffles. The 
deeper the riffles tlr grealer their power to retain heavy grains, and on this ac¬ 
count the lower riffle dents arc often made higher than the upper, and those be¬ 
tween are graded from one to the other. The taper of tlr riffles causes a graihuil 
separation of quartz from (lie heavy mineral, which favors clean work, hut the 
concentrates must not lie forced to climb too sleep a grade in consequence of this 
taper, for if so, they will form a solid hank, and refuse to move forward. The 
table lias a very slighl rise from the back end to the head end (f inch in 16 
feet) ; and for a space of 3 inches at the back end the surface slopes up to the 
back to a height of inch, which prevents the formation of anv hank at that end. 

The table is driven by the mechanism shown in Fig. 392c. As the crank 15 
revolves, the pitman SO, and with it the pin, 82, rises and falls. The movable 
pin 31/ and the fixed pin 1,1 arc connected with 32 by means of the toggles 
SSa and 33b, so that, as the pitman rises, 31, is moved to the left; and this mo¬ 
tion is transferred to the table through the yoke 25a, the connecting rod 25b 
and the slotted keeper 1,2, the latter being bolted to the back end of the table. 
This movement compresses the spring 26, and when the pitman falls the spring 
returns the table. Since the spying does not affect the character of the move¬ 
ment, it should be set only tight enough to prevent rattling; any further tight- 
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ening simply consumes power to no purpose. The slot in the keeper 42 permits 
the slope of the tabic to be varied, while its connection with the power is main¬ 
tained. The table receives an accelerated motion to the right when the pitman 
descends, and a retarded motion to the left when the pitman rises; and this action 
carries the ore particles from left to right; that is, from the back end toward the 
head end of the table. The ideal jerking motion would be uniformly accelerated 
during the forward movement and uniformly retarded during the return. This 
mechanism closely approximates the ideal, for if the crank circle be divided into 
twenty-four equal parts, the amount of motion for equal times, when running at 
240 revolutions per minute, and with a J-inch stroke, will be: 


Time. 

Movement 
of Crank. 

Movement 
of Table. 
Inehes. 

^ second. 

0-1 

0.000 forward 

1-2 

0.005 

tt 

8 8 

0.025 

«t tt 

3-4 

0.035 44 

it ti 

4—B 

0.050 44 

tt tt 

5-6 

0.085 


6-7 

0.110 44 


7-8 

0.115 4 ‘ 


8 9 

o.iao 44 

“ ** . 


0.110 44 

>i it 

10-11 

o.noo “ 

it K 

11-12 

0.025 


Time. 

Movement 
of Crank. 

Movement 
of Table. 
Inches. 

08 

second. 


12 18 

0.035 backward. 




I'M* 

0.080 




14-15 

0.115 




15-16 

0.120 “ 




16-17 

0.110 « 




17-18 

0.095 




18-19 

0.090 » 4 




19 20 

0.045 44 




20-21 

0.030 “ 




21-22 

0.025 




22 28 

0.005 “ 




23-24 

0.000 


The diagram of this stroke, together with a longer and a shorter one, is shown 
in Fig. The. manufac¬ 

turers recommend that, for or¬ 
dinary work, tile stroke should 
lie J inch, that it. should never 
he more than 1 inch nor less 
than S inch, and that the speed 
should be 210 strokes per min¬ 
ute. The length of stroke is in¬ 
creased by raising the adjust¬ 
ment block '/I) (Fig. 392c). 

The stroke becomes sharp-r or 
more vigorous ns its length is 
increased, if the number of 
strokes per minute remains 
constant; and if any change is 
made the block J/O must b n 
moved only a little at a time, 
for a slight change at this 
point makes a difference in the 
work of the table. 

The feed box for pulp and 
wash water (see Fig. 392<f) 
extends along the whole upper 
side, 66, of the table, being 
supported about 1 inch above 
the table by brackets 48 (Fig. 

392a) bo] ted to the table-rests. 

The pulp is delivered to this 
box near the back end, and the 



Time 

Flo. 393. —ENLARGEMENT OF STROKE DIAGRAMS 
(constructed mathematically) for 

WILFLEY TABLE. 


space over which the pulp passes to the table is controlled by a partition which 
can be set at any desired distance from the end. The wash water enters between 
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two parti I ions with adjustable gates 71. These gates serve to regulate the 
quantity of clean wash water passing to the different parts of the table. The 
pulp and wash water pass to the table through holes in the back of the feed box, 
near Ur bottom, spaced about 2ij inches between centers, in trial runs at the 
Butte [{eduction Works 44 it was found that the stationary feed box did not 
discharge the on 1 well; but when it was given a shaking motion by fastening it 
to the table, the discharge was satisfactory. It was also found better to displace 
the wooden water distributor by a li-ineh iron pi|x\ perforated on its upper side 
with 2-inch holes, spaced 2i| inches between the centers. This pipe is supported, 
in a stationary position, by the brack ts 1/S. 

The lip, <>0 (big. 392«), over which the tailings discharge, lacks about 16 
inches of extending to the head end of the table, and along this 16-inch space 
the middlings discharge into a special launder. If desired, they run back to the 
little sand wheel 11. and arc returned to the feed box, but they will generally 
be sent, to other machines. The concentrates are discharged at the head end, GO 
(Fig. 3tr.v). 

The table may be fed with classified products, and with such a feed it. is a 
high grade three mineral concentrator. It may also be fed with whole stamp 
pulp or similar material when only two minerals are to he separated, and thus 
enters the field of vannors. While it does very good work on such unclassified 
pulp, the manufacturers recommend that the extremely fine material be sepa¬ 
rated and treated by itself. The maximum size of the feed depends on the char¬ 
acter of the ore. As coarse as 4-mesh (about 4 mm.) is said to have been suc¬ 
cessfully concentrated, and also ore that would all pass through a 200-mesh 
(about 0.00 mm.) screen.* The latter was settled in a large classifier and drawn 
from that to the table. Roughly speaking, most of the ores treated are between 
16 and 30 mesh (about 1.0 and 0.5 mm.). 

The capacity of the table depends on the size of the ore particles, their spe¬ 
cific gravities and the percentage of concentrates. For an easily concentrated 
coarse ore (say 8 mesh, that is about 2 mm.), it may be 25 to 35 tons in 24 
hours; for ordinary stamp mill pulp it is perhaps 15 to 25 tons; but for very 
fine material it is much less. 

The following results were obtained in the course of regular work by the Sum¬ 
mit Mining and Smelting Co., Summit County, Colorado, on a quartz-pyrite ore 
assaying 0.07 ounce gold and 11.2 ounces silver per ton. In 23 hours and 15 min¬ 
utes 61.000 pounds (32 tons) of ore, which had been crushed by rolls to pass 
through an 8-mesh screen, were treated on a single table, yielding about 28 tons 
of tailings, which were re-ground to pass through a 30-mesh sereen and were 
treated in the same time on two other tables. The total amount of concentrates 
was ]2.552 pounds, assaying 0.34 ounee gold and 53.7 ounces silver per ton, 
36% iron, 8% zinc, 3% lend, and 4.2% silica. About 69% of the concentrates 
were obtained from the first table. The final tailings carried a trace of gold and 
0.8 ounce of silver per ton. Thus 95% of the gold and 94% of the silver in the 
ore were concentrated into a clean product, weighing about 20% of the origi¬ 
nal ore. 

At the Butte Reduction Works, a test was made on 1,085 pounds of 3-mm. jig 
tailings, assaying 1.2 ounces silver per ton, 1.3% copper and 87.2% silica, 
after grinding to pass through a 20-mesh screen. The concentrates weighed 80 
pounds, assaying 8.4 ounces silver per ton, 8% copper and 16.4% silica; the tail¬ 
ings assayed 0.6 ounee pilver and 0.5% copper. The concentrates contained 
52% of the silver and 45% of the copper in the feed. When the tables had been 
put in Tegular running order they treated 30 to 40 tons in 24 hours, and in a 


* Private communication from the manufacturers. 
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little over three months there were obtained from this formerly waste product, 
436 tons of concentrates with an average assay of 7.1% copper and 8.1 ounces 
silver per ton. 

At the Parrot Mill, Butte, Mont., a number of tests were made to determine 
the best length of stroke and number of strokes per minute for re-ground jig 
middlings that had passed through a box classifier and were of about 20-mesh 
size. The results are shown in Table 321. In regular work, twenty tons of this 


TABLE 321.— TESTS OF A WILFLEY TABLE AT THE 1'AItltOT MILL, BUTTE, MONTANA. 


Feed. 

Concentrates. 

Tailings. 

Percent of Total 
Original Value 
Obtained in the 
Concentrates. 

Strokes 

per 

Minute. 

Length 

of 

Stroke. 

Inches. 

Pounds. 

Percent 

Copper. 

Ounces 
Silver 
per Ton. 

CO 

•V 

a 

p 

Percent 

Copper. 

Ounces 
Silver 
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89 

87 
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1,833 
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19 

19.0 
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1 1 

80 

83 
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material were treated in 24 hours, yielding 1.8 tons of concentrates; but the 
author has not the corresponding assays. 

§ 494. The success of the Wilfley table has led to the design of several others 
which in their general features are like the Wilfley, but differ in details. Those 
that have been put on the market are described in tin' following pages: 

The 1)odd Table, which has recently been put upon the market, is nearly 



FIO. 394. —IIALLETT TABLE. 


the same as the Wilfley. One of the chief differences is in the fact that the thick 
ends of the riffle cleats are in a diagonal line parallel to the line of the thin ends. 
A diagonal cleat is tacked on, whieh ends up the deep ends of the riffles. The 
claim is that this device forces the water to flow down with the ore, and so enables 
the table to do its work with less water. 

The Hallett Table (Pig. 394) has the tops of the riffles in the same plane as 
the cleaning plane. This is accomplished either by cutting the riffles as depres¬ 
sions in a plane board surface, or by making the table of two planes with a slight 
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angle between them, such that the tapered riffles tacked upon the one will bring 
the concentrating and cleaning planes into one plane. 

The riffles, instead of being parallel to the tail side of the table, incline to¬ 
ward the wash-water side as they become shallower, and thus carry the heads and 
middlings farther away from the tailings discharge. The middlings are dis¬ 
charged from the head end instead of from the tail side; and the launders for 
catching the different products can be adjusted by sliding them along their sup¬ 
porting rod. The pulp distributor is attached to and shakes with the table, 
while the wash water is applied from a stationary spray pipe. The table is sup¬ 
ported at each corner on a steel rod or toggle 2-1 inches long, the lower end of 
which rests in a cup. By screwing these cups up or down in their holders the 
slope of the table may be varied lengthwise as well as sidewise. The table is gen¬ 
erally set with a gentle downward slope toward the heads discharge. 

In making a three mineral separation (galena, blende and quartz) TIallett, in 
Mill 41), first crushes all the ore in a Chili mill to pass through a GO-mesh screen • 
and then semis it to a hydraulic classifier with three spigots, followed by a box 
classifier ( spitzkasU’ii) with six spigots. He has no difficulty in separating 
galena, pyrite, blende and quartz, making a separate product of cue h. In sepa^ 
rating galena, blende and quartz he obtained the following results: 



Lead. 

Zinc. 

()re fed. 

20* 

70 

0.9 

2T>% 

8-8 

40 

Lead product. 

Zinc product. 


In treating this ore the adjustments are varied to suit the different slime 
sorts. The slope toward the head end varies from 1 inch to 2-J inches in 1G feet; 
while the side slope varies from almost nothing to 1 inch in 7 feet! The num¬ 
ber of throws varies from 150 to 300 per minute, and the length of stroke from 
•t * nt 'h to 1 j inches. The coarsest ore requires slowest speed, longest stroke, 
least end slope, and greatest side slope. The total water used on each table is 
from 5 to 7 gallons per minute. The capacity of the Ilallelt table in Mill 49 
on the GO-mesh stuff is 9 tons in 24 hours. Ilallett estimates that on coarser 
stuff (20 or 30-mesh) it can treat tit least 14 tons in 24 hours. 

Tun Woodbury Table is supported by and vibrates upon toggle rods, similarly 
to the Hallott. To adjust, tlio slope, the main frame is raised or lowered by 
means of jack screws. The table is the same width at the head end as at the 
back end. The riffles are parallel to the tuilings side of the table, and are graded 
slightly in length, but the upper one is nearly as long as the lower. There is a 
short cleaning plane bevodd their ends. The wash water is applied by a spray 
pipe. The driving mechanism consists of a specially designed cam, which gives 
the desired jerking motion and has an adjustable throw. 

At Mill 72. these tables have recently replaced Woodbury vanners to treat 
gravity stamp pulp at the rate of 15 tons per table in 24 hours! after it has passed 
over amalgamated plates. The ore carries about 1J% of pyrite, and each table 
makes 500 pounds of concentrates per day, assaying‘$65.00 per ton, and the tail¬ 
ings assay $0.38 per ton. 

Tiif. Cammett Table (Figs. 395« and 3956) is mounted upon a substantial 
frame A, hinged at one end B to the foundation timbers, the other end being 
supported on jack screws, which serve to vary the longitudinal slope. The trans¬ 
verse slope is adjusted by means of cams, which are keyed to a continuous longi¬ 
tudinal shaft upon which bear the babbitted slide bearings fastened to the under 
side of the tabic top C. A similar shaft fixed on the opposite side of the 
frame A, serves as a support on that side for the table top. There are but four 
bearings for the entire table top, aU maintained in accurate alignment by the con¬ 
struction employed. 
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The working surface C of the table is the Bame width at the head end as at' 
the back end, and is made of redwood and coated with a special paint, which 
leaves a surface similar to slate. The riffles, continuous from the hack end to the 
head end of the table, are cut out of solid wood, and not made by tacking on 
cleats. The depth of the riffles is greatest next to the back end of the table, and 



FIG. 395a. —CAMMETT TABT.fi. 


gradually diminishes to a certain point near the head end of the table, where it 
reaches ils minimum; thence the same depth to the extreme head end where 
the concentrates are dischargd. 

The feed is distributed by means of the grooves in the edge of the feed-box 
D. The wash water is applied on the feed side from four independent sources 

EEE (the fourth is behind />), and thence flows 
transversely across the table nearly at right 
angle to the longitudinal reciprocating motion. 

The driving mechanism gives a motion simi¬ 
lar to the Wilfley. It consists of a step pulley 
F, fly-wheel (S, short crank II, connecting rod I, 
long crank J , and short crank K, to which is 
bolted a sharp-edged piece L, which bears 
against an iron piece M, on the end of the table 
and transmits the motion. A spring beneath 
the table (not shown) serves to keep the pieces 
L and M in contact and to prevent any backlash 
in the mechanism. The distance of the piece, 
L, from its shaft is adjustable, thereby regulat¬ 
ing the amount of throw. Further adjustment 
in the amount and character of the throw is ob¬ 
tained by the slot in the crank J. Tt will be seen that this mechanism is the 
so-called crank-arm mechanism described in § 409. The power required in 
average practice is from 0.25 to 0.33 horse power, as determined by actual test. 

At the Consolidated Stanley Mining Co.’s mill, Idaho Springs, Colorado, jig 
middlings, after being recrushed by gravity stamps and passed over amalga¬ 
mated plates, go to a hydraulic classifier, which sends the spigot product to one 
Cammett table and the overflow to a second. The feed to the first table (about 
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60 mesh) assays 0.15 ounce gold and 2.4 ounces silver per ton; the concentrates 
1.3 ounces gold, 16 ounces silver and 6% lead; with the tailings 0.05 ounce gold 
and 1.1 ounces silver. The feud to the second table (maximum about 100 mesh) 
assays 0.2 ounce gold and 3 ounces silver per ton; the concentrates 1.4 ounces 
geld and 18 ounces silver; with the tailings 0.07 ounce gold and 2 ounces silver. 

The Bartlett Table (Fig. 396a) differs from the others of the Wilfley type, 
in having the washing surface divided into three shelves, each about 1 foot wide 



FIG. 396a.—BARTLETT TABLE. 


and 11 feet long. The tapering riffles are V-shaped, and extend the whole length 
of the table. The working surface is made of either wood or iron. The tailinge 
from the different points on the lower edge of the first shelf are conducted 
backward 2 to 4 feet by little sloping spouts, and delivered to the second shell 
for re-treatment. The tailings of the second shelf are similarly conducted to 
the third shelf for final treatment. To prevent very fine sulphurets being car¬ 
ried into the tailings, little or no wash water is used on the first shelf, more ie 



BARTLETT TABLE. FIQ. 397. 


used on the second shelf, and most on the third. The main frame is of iron, and 
the table is carried upon this by means of stirrups and toggles very much like 
those used on the Embrey vanner (see §483). The stirrups and toggles aw 
adjustable up and down by means of the little hand-wheel nuts shown at the tops 
<*• the posts in Fig. 396a. This adjustment controls the slope of the table in all 
directions. 

® The table is operated by a plain eccentric. The eccentric rod passes through s 
jhg on the under side of the table (see Fig. 3966), and carries, on its outer end,» 
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coiled steel spring, 6 inches long, 3| inches in diameter, made of j-inch Bteel, 
and adjusted by lock nuts on the eccentric rod. On the other side of the lug 
is a second coiled spring 12 inches long and 3J inches in diameter, made of 
|-ineh steel and adjusted by lock nuts, on the eccentric rod. The reversal at the 
forward end of the stroke is controlled by the stiff spring, -that at the back end 
by the weaker spring. This combination fulfils the demands of an excellent 
vanning motion. 

The Oveiistkom Table which has appeared in the year 1901 is the latest form 
of riffle table. Its shape is that of a geometrical rhomboid. The line of the riffle 
blocks and the direction of motion of the table are the same, and are nearly 
parallel to the shorter diagonal of the rhomboid. The designer has really re¬ 
arranged the WilHey table so that nearly the whole surface is utilized and the 
idle corners that existed on the Wilfley between the head end and the wash water 
side and between the back end and the tailings side are done away with. 

Comparisons. —In comparing the Wilfley table with its parent, the Rittingcr, 
we find three differences: (1) the great iateral extension of the Wilfley; (2) 
the riffles; and (3) the vanning motion. The great lateral extension of the 
Wilfley table spreads out the minerals in wider bands than on the Itittinger, so 
that there is no undue thickening of the pulp bed along one line tending to harm¬ 
ful directing of the water; it also permits a more exact division of the products. 
The riffles increase the capacity of the table, because they can catch and convey 
a large amount of concentrates; they also enable the table to make a two-min¬ 
eral separation with unclassified pulp almost as perfectly ns with classified 
pulp, whereas on the Itittinger a perfect classification of the feed pulp is essen¬ 
tial to success. With unclassified pulp the riffles provide for the coarse grains of 
concentrates by guiding them out to the point where they join the band of clean 
concentrates; and they provide for the finer grains by settling them in the riffle 
spaces, and then the coarse grains plough them along to the concentrates band. 
When more than two minerals are to be separated, however, the Wilfley requires 
the same care as the Itittinger in classifying the feed. While the vanning mo¬ 
tion of the Wilfley undoubtedly has a more favorahle action on the separation of 
the minerals than the bumping motion of the Itittinger, by keeping the bed softer 
and more mobile, its chief advantage is that it docs not strain and wear the ma¬ 
chine -nearly so much. 

The smooth Wilfley, lately adopted in certain mills, has an advantage over the 
Eittingcr, as already stated, in the great lateral extension and in the gentler 
vanning motion. It must, however, be fed with classified products. The ad¬ 
vantage the riffled Wilfley has over the smooth Wilfley may be thus stated: The 
behavior of an unclassified product fed upon a smooth Wilfley, which, for ex¬ 
ample, we will say is treating galena and quartz, is illustrated by Fig. 397. The 
feed coming on at f spreads in two lapping fans, fab of galena and fed of quartz 
The coarse galena is at b, the fine at a, the coarse quartz at d, the fine at c. One 
of twm things can be done to prevent the large middlings product of mixed quartz 
and galena, between fc and fit: first, if the feed has passed through a classifier 
the coarse galena between e and b has been taken out to be treated elsewhere and 
the Wilfley makes clean products; second, riffles may be put on, which will force 
the coarse galena at b up to e, or nearly so, and the little that fails to get up is 
caught in the middlings and treated again, so that clean products are made with 
a small middling product between them. The finest mud, containing heavy min¬ 
eral that is too fine to settle on a vibrating table, is carried down into the tailings 
at g. 

Tables with riffles have the advantage that the weaker grains of concentrate^ 
which fail to be retained in the upper riffles, find in the lower riffles a place 
where the pulp is more loose and soft, so that they are relatively stronger than 
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their neighbors, and can therefore be retained and conveyed either into the heads 
or into the middlings. 

The tables wholly covered with riffles, as the Bartlett and Cammelt, probably have 
the greatest capacity of all the tables upon ores with a large percentage of concen¬ 
trates and upon coarser products. The greater the depth of the riffles up to a point 
where other complications come in, the greater will be this capacity, and the 
coarser the grain that can be treated. The tables having a combination of riffles, 
or concentrating plane, with a smooth or cleaning plane beyond, as the VVilfiey, 
Ilallett and Woodbury, are more advantageous for treating products carrying 
a small amount of concentrates, for treating fines and for making a three-min¬ 
eral separation, because the separation can be more perfectly completed on 
the smooth surface (where the particles spread out in fan-like hands with clear 
lines of demarcation between the different minerals) than in the riffles. 

Of the tables having riffles followed by a smooth cleaning plane, those that 
have the riffles ending on a diagonal line, as the Wilfley and Ilallett, have the 
advantage that the light grains of concentrates which failed to be caught in the 
upper riffles, but are caught lower down, are carried out and delivered on the 
cleaning plane more nearly in line with their would-be fellows than if the riffles 
were all of the same length. 

The fables which have the cleaning plane in the same plane with the fops of 
the riffle cleats, or concentrating plane, as the Ilallett, have (lie advantage that 
the fan on the cleaning plane will open out much wider and therefore make the 
separation simpler and easier, particularly when it is a three-mineral separation. 

All the tables have the lateral slope adjustable, this adjustment being in con¬ 
stant. use. Some also have a longitudinal slope adjustment, which would seem to 
be an important help for occasional use. 

The above combination of improvements, initiated by Willloy in 18il(i, has 
given us the most efficient class of fine concentrators yet produced. The im¬ 
proved design is continually finding new applications—for certain products it 
has displaced end-bump tables, vauners. slime tables, tine jigs, and is even enter¬ 
ing the field of the medium jigs; and it has probably not yet prospected its whole 
field of usefulness. 


II. END-BUMP TABLES. 

§ 495. The Gilpin County Conoentbatoh is a continuous working humping 
table, with cam, spring and bumping post. The heavy and light minerals are 
separated into layers by the agitation, and are propelled up the slope of the 
fable by the humping action, but the wash water carries down the surface quarts 
at a higher speed than the bump can send it up. 

The tables are generally mounted in pairs, each single table being 85 inches long 
and 18 inches wide. At Mill 77, single tables are used. The lower (i8 inches is a 
flat surface, sloping about § inch per foot, while the upper ] 7 inches rises by a 
concave cylindrical surface to a height of about 2 inches above the plane of the 
flat surface. About 3 inches at the upper edge is curved downward for the dis¬ 
charge of the concentrates, the lower edge also being curved down to discharge 
the tailings. A pair of tables is suspended from four east iron posts by vertical 
rods, which have knife-edge bearings. The slope is varied by means of lock nuts 
on the suspending rods. The posts are bolted to two longitudinal sills, which are, 
in turn, bolted to four cross sills, three of which are placed at the head of the 
tables. In the center, at the head end, the bumping block is strongly bolted to the 
head sills. Between the tables is a heavy buffer rod, on the tail end of which is 
the tappet for the cam. At the head end it is shod with iron to strike the bump¬ 
ing, block. On the two tail posts.is a shaft with a driving pulley and a two-armed 
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cam which pulls the table toward the tail; at release a flat spring in front of the 
cam pushes the table toward the head end. The bumping block stops the motion 
suddenly, causing all particles on the table to slide up hill. Side motion of the 
table is prevented by the posts or by diagonal stay rods. The surface is made of 
cast iron, steel or copper plate. Cast iron is said to give the best catch, but is 
very heavy. With cast iron surface, the shaking part weighs 1,100 pounds, with 
copper 700 pounds, with steel 000 pounds. In Mill 77 an amalgamated copper 
surface is used, and serves to catch a small amount of gold. 

The ore is fed by a box distributor across the junction between the curved 
and flat parts. Wash water may or may not he used. When used, it is distributed 
across the table just below the top crest, so that a small amount of wash water 
will go over with the heads. 

The table receives from 120 to 180 shocks per minute. The length of the 
movement is If inches to 3 inches, the length decreasing as the number increases. 
In Mill 77, a single tabic treats of tons in 24 hours, the tailings of three of these 
going to one table for re-treatment. The concentrates carry 10 to 12% of 
silica. The surface is amalgamated copper plate on wood, and yielded 1 ounce 
amalgam every two months. The copper lasts one to two years. The data from 
the mills js given in Table 322. 

These tables must be fed with whole pulp without any previous classification. 
On classified stuff they separate the minerals into layers all right, but the dis¬ 
charge of the heads is impeded, owing to their fineness, because there are no 
coarse grains of heavy mineral to drag up the fine ones; and on very fine pulp 
it fails entirely. The maximum size of grain fed to them is generally between 
tfl mesh (about 0.35 mm.) and 80 mesh (about. 0.15 mm.). 

1 UK El. lenbecker Tabt.k is 3 feet wide by (1 feet long. It has a wooden bottom 
covered with copper plate. The lower 3 feet is horizontal, the upper rises If 
inches in 3 feet. It is suspended on four hinged rods, which serve as guides for 
longitudinal motion. The table is given a jerking motion by means of a driving 
shaft (with fly-wheel), eccentric gear transmission (giving accelerated-retarded 
motion), and eccentrics, the speed being about 130 to 150 jerks of 1 to 2 inches per 
minute. The jerk throws the grains up the slope; the wash water floats down 
the surface quartz particles. It is fed across the middle and has little wash water 
distributed across the top. It treats about 3 tons in 24 hours, maximum size 
about 60 mesh (about 0.2 mm.). It was used between 1870 and 1880 at Mill 
44. Its work is now done by slime tables and Wilfley tables. 

Imlay.— This is an end-shake jerking table, much like the Ellenbeeker, but is 
supported on toggles. It is 4 feet wide and 7f feet long, and makes 200 oscilla¬ 
tions of about f inch, which can be varied by cone pulleys. 

, The Golden Gate Concentrator is a jerking table which separates the min¬ 
erals into layers by agitation, at the same time moving the particles rapidly for¬ 
ward by the jerk. The table is 11 feet long and 4 feet wide. It has a slight down 
slope for about 7 feet from the feed end, and then rises about 4 feet to the end 
where the heads are discharged. The heads receive a final cleaning by a stream 
of clear water as they are jerked up this second slope. The tailings are removed 
by suction at the point where the direction of slope changes. Above the wash¬ 
ing surface there is a frame with wire nail points projecting downward about 
2 inches apart. This frame is given a side vibration at the same time that the 
table receives its end jerk, the result being that the nail points describe curved 
paths in the pulp bed, and so prevent any banking of the ore. The table is 
driven by the sliding block mechanism (see § 408), and receives 260 short vibra¬ 
tions per minute. While the capacity is very large the first cost is high ($1,700), 
and the tailings carry considerable fine concentrates. At Oldham, Nova Scotia, 
it treated gravity stamp pulp, which had passed over amalgamated plates, at 
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TABLE 322.— BUMPING TABLES. 



(n) Enameled duck, (b) Amalgamated copper. (cl Spigots of surface current classifier, (d) Spigots of 
No. 5 surface current classifier, (e) Spigot of No. 1 whole current classifier. (/) Spigot of No. 1 hydraulic 


No. fi surface current classifier, (e) Spigot of No. 1 whole current classifier. (/) Spigot of No. 1 hydraulic 
classifier. ( g) First spigot of No. 2 hydraulic classifier. ( h) Second spigot of No. 2 hydraulic classifier, (i) 
First, spipot of No. 3 hydraulic classifier. ( k) Second spigot, of No. 8hydraulic classifier, (ml Third spigot of 
No. 3 hydraulic classifier. (<>) Gravity stamps, (r) Blanket table tailings (s) Tailings of preceding table, 
with coarse screened out. ( t ) Tailings of No. 3 tablo. (v) No. 1 whole current classifier, (ui) Following table. 
( x) 40-mesh r ddle. 


the rale of 24 to 30 tons in 21 1 mill's, yielding 1,000 io 1,200 pounds of con¬ 
centrates assaying $70 per ton, and ladings assaying $0.50 to $0.51 a ton. The 
values in this ore, however, were not carried by the line arsenopyritc. If they 
were the tailings would have been much richer. 

Comparison op Side-Bump and End-Bump Tables.— The tables with side 
hump throw all the particles toward the side, while the water current rolls them 
down hill at rates varying with the size of the grains and their specific gravity, 
the larger and lighter grains moving faster than the smaller, heavier grains. 
The combination of these actions yields the particles spread out like a fan, and 
it follows that the table can turn out heads, middlings and tailings or it may 
yield more than three products, for example, galena, pyrite, blende and quartz, 
each quality of mineral being guided into its own catch box. The end-jerking 
tables, on the other hand, separate the particles into layers, then by the jerk 
throw them toward the head end, and between the jerks the water roils the 
grains in the top quartz layer toward the tail end. By rightly adjusting the 
slope the pyrite is jerked up lull and the quartz is rolled down hill. It follows 
that machines of this class can make only heads and tailings; and if it is 
desired to make middlings, with a view of producing cleaner heads, or to make 
a three-mineral separation, then two tables must be used, one following the 
other. The first will yield the galena, for example, as heads, and the blende and 
quartz will go together into the tailings; the second table, re-treating these 
tailings, will make blende as heads and quartz as tailings. This combination 
will give a much less perfect result, however, than the Wilfley or Stein, working 
upon sorted products. 


MISCELLANEOUS MACHINES USING AGITATION. 


§ 496. The Salzburg Table is a bumping, intermittent table, 3.8 m. (12 feet 
C inches) long, 1.5 m. (4 feet 11 inches) wide, which builds up a bank of ore 
nnd requires to lie stopped and shoveled out from time to time, when heads and 
middlings have collected sufficiently. The tailings pass off to waste, over the 
open tail end, while the table is ‘working. It is suspended from four rods. A 
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cam draws the table toward the tail, and a spring, at release, pushes it toward 
the head, against a bumping post. It usually makes 70 to 80 throws a minute, 
of 13 to 20 mm. in length, consuming 0.7 to 1.1 horse power. It slopes about 
2°, which is adjusted as the ore bed builds up. It should be fed with a sorted 
product. Though an old table, it still finds favor in Germany on account of its 
successful treatment of the coarse slimes. 'Tests at I’rzibram, Bohemia, showed 
it to save 20% more, silver and 30% more lead from coarse slimes than the 
Bitlinger table. 15 It ura less water than the latter, and so loses less fine min¬ 
eral. it requires much attendance. 

One table works 800 pounds an hour of coarse meal using 3.74 gallons 
water a minute; one table works 400 pounds an hour of middle meal using 2.47 
gallons water a minute; one table works 200 pounds an hour of fine meal 
using 1.87 gallons water a minute; one table works GO to 100 pounds an hour 
of slimes using 0.04 gallon water a minute. 

The Hkndy Ooncuntuatou is a shallow, circular pan, 5 or 6 feet in diameter 
and about 8 inches deep, with a slightly convex conical bottom, pivoted at the 
*enter and given a circular oscillating movement of about 1 to 2 inches, 210 to 
225 times per minute. 'The ore is fed all around the circumference by revolv¬ 
ing spray feeder arms. The. agitation settles the pyrite to the bottom, the quartz 
rising to the surface. The former is collected by centrifugal force in a groove 
around the circumference and is discharged through a little gate, which is regu¬ 
lated to suit the ore. The quartz is carried by the water toward the center of 
the pan and overflows inward to a discharge spout. 'The depth of the water is 
of course greater at the circumference than at the center. The machine will 
treat about 4 tons in 24 hours. It was formerly much used, but has been dis¬ 
placed by vanners. A machine similar to this is used at the Mayflower mill, 
Idaho Springs, Colorado, to treat re-stamped jig middlings. It consists of a 
pan 2 feet G inches diameter, 1 foot deep, oscillating on a central pivot. It is 
fed at the center from a hopper, through a downwardly expanding cone, which 
causes the sand to assume the condition of hindered settling. The tailings are 
discharged at the circumference ar.d go to Gilpin County bumping tables, while 
the concentrates are discharged through four adjustable gates in the bottom, 
and sent to the smelting works. 

Tjik Mechanical Batha is used for washing away the fine, light stuff from the 
charge of the clean up barrel in amalgamating miils. That used in Mill 72 is 
a pan 30 inches in diameter, with the bottom a spherical surface having its 
center 4 inches below the margin. The pan has vertical sides 4 inches high, 
with an annular rim 1{ inches wide, extending horizontally inward from near 
the top of the sides, to prevent slopping. It is suspended by three rods 12 feet 
long with turnbuckles for leveling. The pan receives a gyrating motion by 
a central crank beneath, with a radius of H inches, and makes about 40 revolu¬ 
tions per minute, requiring about 1 horse power. The discharge nozzle, which 
is held between guides, prevents the pan from revolving. The charge is fed 
at one side, and the light stuff overflows at the opposite side, through a nozzle 
whose sole is level with the bottom margin of the pan. It yields: (a) Over¬ 
flow to amalgamating plates and (6) residue to hand pan for further cleaning, 
which yields: (1) Amalgam, retorted; (2) mercury, goes back to mill; (3) 
scrap iron, waste; (4) lump ore, back to stamps; (5) rich concentrates, to chlo¬ 
rination works. 

The Pulton Iron Works, the Hendy Machine Works and the E. P. Allis Co. 
each advertise a batea supported by two rods at the back and a roller under the 
discharge nozzle, and applying the power by a crank at the side opposite to the 
nozzle (see Fig. 398). 
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Clark convex step table. B,, Central cup. EU, Central cup and fixed cone. B,, Central cup and flat apron. B 4 , 
Fun distributor and revolving cone. B*, Fan distributor and fixed cone. B„, Fan distributor, flxetfconeand 


ipigotof No.; 

Sniirnt* 


whole current classifier, i Fourth spigot of No. 1 whole current classifier. C IS , Coarse spigots of No. 1 
whole current classifier. C )S , Spigots of No. 1 whole current classifier. C u , Fine spigots of No. 1 
whole current classifier <\ B , Spigot of No. 1 whole current classifier. C,*, Spigot of No. 2 whole current 


Her. <\. 3 , Spigots of distributing tank. C’ a4 , Tailings of upper deck. C«, Tailings of No. 1 and No.tables. 

Middlings of No 1 table. t’ a7 , Middlings of upper deck. C a(j , Middlings of middle deck. 0 SB , Middlings 
of all the tables. C 30 , Overflow of hydraulic classifier, through an unwatenng box. D,. Three separate 
tables, which are 10,14 and 10 feet diameter respectively. I> 9 , This deck was not used. P 3 , Some wood 
and some rubber K,, Huntington mill. E a , No. 1 surface current classifier. E>, No. 2 whole current classi¬ 
fier. K 4 , By pump to upper deck of No. 2 table. 



C. Film-Sizing Tables. 

Film-sizing tables use the relative transporting power of a film of water flow¬ 
ing on a quiet surface (which may be either smooth or rough), to act upon the 
particles of a water-sorted product. The smaller grains, of higher specific 
gravity, are moved down the slope slowly or not at all by the slow under current; 
the larger grains, of lower specific gravity, are moved rapidly down the slope by 
the quick upper current. 

These tables may be classified as: 

I. Surface tables, from which the products are removed before they have 
formed a bed, so that the washing is always done on the same surface. 

II. Building tables or buddies, on which the products accumulate to a depth 
of several inches and are then removed by hand. 

The surface tables may be sub-divided into (a) continuous machines, which 
discharge their products automatically without stopping, and (b) intermittent 
machines, which muBt be stopped periodically to remove the products. 
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Data on both kinds of surface tables, as obtained from the mills, are given 
in Table 323. 


la. continuous surface tables. 

Continuous surface tables include the circular tables with revolving parts, 



and the traveling non-vibrating belts, all of which discharge their products auto-' 
matically and continuously. 

g 497. Devolving Circular Convex Slime Tables have the form of a very 
much flattened cone with its axis vertical and its center higher than its margin. 
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Pnlp is fed over a portion of the surface on the pulp or sand side of the table 
near the center, and as it flows down the slope it spreads out, and the film be¬ 
comes thinner, loses carrying power and increases in settling power. The revo¬ 
lution of the table continually carries the pulp round past a series of clean water 
distributors, on the washing side, which wash and remove the different products 
most advantageously as to place, time and manner, the different products being 
caught in separate launders around the circumference. 

As a good example of modern construction the three-deck table in Mill 37 is 
here described. By three decks is meant three tables one above the other on a 
single shaft. This table, made by the Tuttle Manufacturing and Supply Co. 



is shown in Figs. 399a and 3996. It has a main frame of four horizontal tim¬ 
bers, one abo.ve the other, connected by end posts. The lowest acts as a sill and 
also carries the step; the other three carry boxes for the vertical shaft; and in 
the spaces between these four bearings are placed the three decks or tables. 
Each deck consists of an umbrella frame with twelve rays and twelve support¬ 
ing braces. Each table has one socket hub for the rays and one for the braces, 
and the socket hubs are fastened to the 3^-inch shaft by set screws. The 
fays of the two upper decks are set at a slope of If inches per foot (5° 21'), 
those of the lower deck at If inches per foot (5° 67'). The rays axe united by 
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planks laid as. chords of circles, and there are five of these chord rings. Their 
surfaces are planed to a true cone for the support of the boards which form the 
washing surface. The outer ring in this tabic is stiffened by a ring of boards 
on edge, which prevent sagging of the surface between the rays. The surface 
boards, which are commonly of white pine, are sawed of the proper sector to lay 
them radially, are tongued and grooved, and then nailed in place. The surface 
is brought to a true conical form by a hand plane, and water is then turned on 
the table. This whole operation, from the time the log is taken from the pond 
of the saw mill till the water is turned on the table, is done as rapidly as possi¬ 
ble, to prevent the boards from drying, shrinking and warping. The slightest 
warp spoils the work of the table, as it makes gutters of quick water conveying 
the heads down too far and ridges of slow water holding back the tailings from 
rolling down as they should. A table of this kind once made should never be 
allowed to dry. 

The feed pulp is distributed by a central cone with 45° slope, which is fixed 
to the main frame and therefore does not revolve. This cone has upon it a split 
cup feed, that is, a cup divided into halves by a vertical partition. One half 
feeds pulp to one side of the table, while the other can feed clear wash water to 
the other side of the table. In this mill, however, the wash water cup is not 
used, the wash water being applied from a spiral spray pipe which bus 21 jets 
| inch in diameter, about 5 inches apart, directed vertically downward. These 
jets keep pushing the quartz down hill, while allowing any concentrates that arc 
sufficiently cleaned to pass between them. A straight spray pipe inclined 30° 
fpni the radius, with five jets of pinch pipe 9 inches apart, directed tangen¬ 
tially and opposed to the direction of the table, is provided for washing off the 
middlings; and to remove the heads there is a radial pipe with 9 jets of }-inch 
pipe set 9 inches apart and directed obliquely against tin? motion of the table. 
There is also a pipe to dilute the feed pulp in case sufficient water is not fed 
with the pulp. The author would advise connecting all these pipes to the hydrant 
by separate valves to give independent regulation. The table is given very slow 
speed (one revolution in 70 seconds in this case) by worm gear. It is surrounded 
by a circular launder which catches everything that runs off. This launder is 
partitioned to catch the tailings, middlings and heads separately and each com¬ 
partment has its own spouts for continuous discharge of its product. These 
partitions are placed to suit the quality of products. 

The discharge edge of a circular slime table should he rounded. If it is 
square, a bead of water and sand will always rest upon and be carried forward 
by it, and in this way quartz may be carried into the heads. This bend some¬ 
times goes so far as to produce on the table a solid bank of imperfectly washed 
material. 

Instances of other tables are as follows: In Mill 22 the pulp is fed upon nearly 
half the circumference of a fixed cone by a fan-shaped distributor having radiat¬ 
ing partitions. The cone is fastened to the main frame with its base 2 inches 
above the table. Wash water is delivered upon this cone for nearly the remain¬ 
ing half of the circumference. Middlings are washed off the lower 4 feet of the 
table by a straight diagonal pipe with i-inch jets 2 inches apart. The concen¬ 
trates are removed by a single j-inch jet from a 1^-inch pipe. 

The tables used in Mill 44 have a fan-shaped feed trough, a cone revolving 
with the table for distributing pulp, a circular spray pipe for the wash water, a 
diagonal spray pipe for the middlings, and four j^-inch jets for washing off the 
heads. 

Ip Mill 30 fourteen rays are need for the frame, and the tables aTe mounted 
with two decks on a 3-inch shaft, and the socket hubs are keyed to the shaft. 
The tables, which are 18 feet in‘diameter, are fed from a split cup feeder, 
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which distributes upon a flat cone 8 feet in diameter and slightly steeper (9° 45') 
in slope than the table (6°). This feeder discharges through fourteen J-inch 
holes around its lower circumference (seven for pulp and seven for wash water), 
instead of overflowing as is more common. 

The tables used in Mill 15 have sixteen rays, and the chord rings are of boards 
laid close together. Upon these boards a cement surface is made by driving in 
nails at frequent intervals, leaving the heads about 1 inch above the wood to 
hold the cement in place. A layer of coarser cement gives a foundation for a 
smooth surface of finer cement, the two together being about an inch thick. 
When complete and dried, the surface is varnished. It has the advantage that 
it is truer than wood and can be allowed to dry without warping. 

The Evans table has a split cup feeder, and a fixed wide feed apron with 
slightly steeper slope than the table. On the feed side the apron has a circular 
margin with a radius of 3 foot 8 inches. On the wash water side the apron has 
a spiral margin beginning with a radius 2 inches less and ending with a radius 
1 foot 4 inches more than on the feed side. The diameter of the table is 19 
feet. These dimensions are from Mills 46 and 48. The object of this spiral 
wash water stream is to push the quartz down the tuble systematically, thus 
doing away with any slight gutters and ridges that the imperfections of the 
table have formed. The middlings are washed off by a diagonal spray pipe, and 
the heads by two or three powerful jets with a board scraper to concentrate 
the stream and clean and true up the surface. 

The Clark table, used at Mill 43, has its conical surface divided into eleven 
annular steps, each 8 inches wide, and the drop from one step to the next is 
about j inch. This table is fed on a quarter of its circumference by a cup and 
cone feeder. Each stop has its own wash water jet. To each cock is attached 
a rubber hose 12 to 18 inches long which is directed, by a damp upon a rod with 
universal movement, so as to allow a band of pure mineral, formed by the pre¬ 
vious jet, to pass while the jet pushes the sand to the next step. 

The Schranz table 31 is fed, washed and cleaned off twice during each revolu¬ 
tion. The wash water is applied from two spiral spray pipes, the jets of which 
are directed against vertical spiral splash plates, the wash water falling vertically 
from these upon the table. 

Summary of the Devices Used on Revolving Convex Tables. —There are four 
parts of the slime table which vary in different designs, namely, the devices for 
feeding the pulp and the wash water, and those for the removal of the middlings 
and the heads. The removal of the tailings is practically the same on all tables. 
Pulp may be fed to a revolving 45° cone built, upon and revolving with the 
table; to a fixed cone attached to the main frame; or to one-half of a split cup 
attached to the main frame and combined with'a fixed 45° cone or a fixed apron, 
the pulp simply flowing over the edge of the cup and down the cone or apron. 
The wash water may be supplied by a spiral spray pipe playing directly upon 
the surface of the table, each stream having its own regulating cock; by a circu¬ 
lar spray pipe playing upon a 45° central cone; or by the split cup with a fixed 
spiral or circular apron. The middlings may be washed off by a straight or 
curved spray pipe placed at a slight diagonal angle with the radius of the table. 
The heads are washed off by more powerful jets varying from one large to nine 
smaller jets. Where the one or two larger jets are used they must be combined 
with the board scraper to prevent the dissipation of the force of the stream. 
Where the larger number of smaller jets are used they are directed diagonally 
toward the edge of the table and opposite to the direction of rotation. The tail¬ 
ings are washed off partly on the feed side of the table and partly on the wash 
water side, probably more on the former than on the latter. 

. § 498. Fixed, Cibcolah Convex Seme Tables. —The Linkenbach fixed oath 
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ical table, designed in 1878, claims the advantage that so difficult a construction as 
a conical cement surface can be made and maintained truer upon a solid founda¬ 
tion than upon a revolving frame. In constructing the table” the foundation is 
made either of concrete or of rough stone laid in cement. This masonry is 
brought to an approximately true surface, and the final finished surface is ob- 
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tained with a layer of pure Portland cement. A vaulted arch is constructed 
beneath on one side, for introducing the feed pulp and for oiling the step (see 
Pigs. 400a and 4005). The table is surrounded with as many fixed circular 
launders as it is intended to mhke products. For example^ three would make 
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heads, middlings and tailings; four would yield two kinds of heads, with mid¬ 
dlings and tailings. The pulp, the feed water and the wash water distributors 
revolve, as do also the spray pipes for middlings and wash off pipes for heads, 
and also the catch hoppers for heads and middlings with the pipes for convey¬ 
ing them to their respective circular launders. The tailings run oS the table 
directly into their launder. The revolving parts are either carried upon arms 
radiating from a central shaft above, or they are carried upon a circular carriage 
running upon a circular rail and driven by a chain. The second method is 
illustrated in Figs. 400 a and 4006. In the former case the wash water is dis¬ 
tributed from a revolving pan upon the 6haft; in the latter case it is distributed 
from the shaft itself, which is hollow. In both cases the feed pulp comes in 
from below through the arch. 

The table is made 6 to 8 meters (19 feet 8 inches to 86 feet 3 inches) in 
diameter, and the slope recommended is 1J inches per foot for the coarsest slimes 
(that is, for grains up to 0.25 mm. diameter) and 1 inch per foot for the finest 
slimes. The moving parts revolve in from 2 to 4 minutes. The tables were 
at one time made in tiers of three decks, the upper deck 6 m., the middle 6.5 m. 
and the lower 7 m. in diameter. The machine seems to become complicated, 
however, by this arrangement, and to have lost the advantage of a solid founda¬ 
tion. This form has since been abandoned. 

The Roberts table, patented in 1883, used in Mill 21, is a fixed convex, conical 
cement surface table, which works on the same principle as the Linkenbach table. 
It is 14 feet in diameter with 4° 30' (0.94 inch to 1 foot) slope. The feed distribu¬ 
tor is a revolving cast iron cone 3 feet in diameter and 5 inches high. This dis¬ 
tributes the pulp over three-fourths of the circle. Below the cone and revolv¬ 
ing with it is a 1 j-inch spiral spray pipe with jj-inch holes, 3 inches from center 
to center. The jets strike 10 inches away from the pipe and remove tailings 
and a middling product, leaving a bank of clean heads near the margin of the 
table. A radial wash-off pipe cleans off the heads, leaving the table ready for 
a new charge of pulp. 

Bartsch gives to the surface of a non-rotating circular table an oscillating, 
bumping motion as follows 32 : A cam pushes the table a short distance circum¬ 
ferentially and at release a spring forces it back against a bumping post. The 
table has the revolving feed and wash-off appliances required by the fixed table 
design. This is a modification of Sparre’s device, which shook the table back 
and forth by an eccentric. 6 

§ 499. Comparison of Vanners with Convex Slime Tables. —A vanner 
4 feet wide, 12 feet long, costs $500 more or less; an 18-foot table costs $200 
to $300 according to locality. Two-deck or three-deck tables cost somewhat 
less than twice or thrice that sum. Vanners treat pulp carrying from 12 tq 
38% (average perhaps 20%) of solid matter, the finer the product the less the 
quantity; tables treat pulp carrying 5 to 15% (perhaps average 10%) of solid 
matter, the finer the product the less the quantity. Four-foot vanners treat 4 
to 6 tons per 24 hours; over 6 tons is probably an overload; 18-foot tables treat 
perhaps 6 to 15 tons per 24 hours, according to fineness. As to the percentage 
of sulphurets: in the gravity stamp mills, the author finds the feed to 4-foot 
vanners ranging from 1 to 5%, with an average of about 2$%, and the feed to 
6-foot vanners ranging from 6 to 20%, with an average of about 11%. In 
rolls mills the 4-foot vanner will probably come nearer the second figure than 
the first. The tables receive pulp carrying perhaps J to 3% of valuable mineral, 
averaging perhaps 1|%. The higher the percentage of concentrates the less is 
the capacity of any concentrator. We may say then, that judging from practice, 
slime tables are adapted for treating large quantities of thin pulp with a snail 
percentage of concentrates; while vanners are adapted for treating smaller quan¬ 
tities of thicker pulp, which carry a higher percentage of concentrates. 
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The maximum size of the grains fed to tables is much finer than for yanners; 
and the former must receive classified products or they will fail, while the latter 
do good work on unclassified products. Vanners probably would do better work 
on classified than upon unclassified pulp, but in gravity stamp mills difficulties 
generally occur in adapting classifiers to the irregular working of the stamps, 
and this prevents their adoption. 

In Mills at, 31, 35, 30, 37 and 43 coarser classified products are sent to tables, 
and finer to vanners. This treatment should, in the opinion of the author, be 
reversed, for the table handles the very fine, more dilute slimes better than the 
vanncr. in Mill 30 greatly improved results were obtained by changing from 
the practice of the above mills, and treating all the spigots of the box classifiers 
on tables, the table middlings going to vanners. 

The power required for a vanner is perhaps $ horse power; that for a table 
is very little, perhaps ,V horse power. 

§500. Hevolvino, Circular Concave Slime Tables have the form of a 
much flattened cone or funnel. Pulp is fed at the circumference over a portion 
of the surface, and wash water over the remaining portion. As the current of 
water flows toward the center it becomes narrower, and therefore, deepens and 
increases in speed, thus increasing its carrying power, lienee, a grain of heavy 
mineral that does not settle near the point of feed will move faster and faster 
as it approaches the discharge. The different products are washed down and 
separately collected near the center of the table. These tables are not much 
used, hut are sometimes found as feeders to convex tables where the ore has a 
large amount of concentrates, as in Mills 37 and 38. In both of these mills the 
concave is the same diameter as the convex. In the figure shown by Linkenbaeh 
the concave is much narrower than the convex. In Mill 27 pulp is fed over 
one-third of the circumference, in Mill 28 one-fifth, in Linkenbach’s figure one- 
sixteenth of the circumference. Wash water is fed over the remainder of the 
circumference. In Linkenbach’s figure the upper (concave) table makes heads, 
middlings and tailings; the lower (convex) re-treats these tailings, and from 
them makes heads, middlings and tailings. In Mill 27 the upper (concave) 
makes heads to smelter and tailings fed to the middle (convex) table which 
yields heads to smelter, middlings to lower (convex) table and tailings waste. 
The lower table makes heads to smelter, middlings to vanner and tailings waste. 
In Mill 28 both the upper (concave) and lower (convex) make heads, middlings 
and tailings. The middlings of both go to the upper (concave) deck of No. 2 
table. The lower (convex) deck of No. 2 has a separate feed. Both these 
tables make heads, middlings and tailings. The middlings go back to the upper 
deck of No. 2. 

Compahison of Convex and Concave Slime Tables.— Since a concave 
table receives its feed over such a large area, it can save considerable value from 
an ore carrying a high percentage of concentrates, but the tailings loss is neces¬ 
sarily high. A convex table, on the other hand, makes clean tailings. The 
lighting and inspection of a eonvex table are much more convenient than of a 
concave table, on account of the direction of slope. 

§501. Operation of Circular Slime Tables.— The most important con¬ 
siderations in the use of slime tables are the size of the grains to be treated and 
the speed of the water current. The former depends on the preliminary classifica¬ 
tion, and the latter upon the slope of the table and the quantity of water used. 
Other conditions, which are more or less dependent upon the above and all of 
which affect the process, are aa follows: 

The shape of tne grains. 

The specific gravities of the minerals to be separated. 
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The density of the pulp. 

The rate of feeding the pulp. 

The thickness of the water film. 

The kind of surface. 

The diameter of the table. 

The speed of revolution. 

The convex or concave construction. 

of G ;r— T, ‘ e la /Py, tho grair,s > U P t0 a diameter equal to the thickness 

of the film, the more rapidly they arc carried forward by the current: but grains 
which project above the film are retarded, because the full weight of the unim- 
mersed port,on is added to the water weight of the immersed portion. Further 

mernl n T “ T ° f ^ ^ wi " Ilot 1T10ve at hmkenbuch recora- 

Khnvv d tt?nf'’i} aS t l f maxlluu ™ S1Z0 of quartz; and the tests recorded in § 353 
.how that the coarsest pulp sent to tables (that is, the first spigot of the box 

i aB Moi’ r . l P Mj . s and ,i8 contains only 5 or 10% coarser than that size 

In Mill 30 there is about 5% coarser than 0.4 mm. and about 10% coarser than 
0.3 mm. In Mill 38 there is about 5% coarser than 0.125 mm. and about 10% 
coarser than 0.1 mm. At the native copper mills of Lake Superior the tables 
re cd with pulp of which about 5% is too coarse to pass through a 100-mesh- 
screen (approximately 0.135 mm.). 8 

sisf Of ^ f ass f'' ali, ‘\ l ; an j Specific Gravity. —The ideal feed would con- 
lst if grams of uniform shape (sphere or cubes) with a definite ratio between 
the diameters of the two minerals. The grains actually obtained from the 
classifiers, however, depart from this ideal, because larger flat grains settle with 
smaller roundish grains causing a considerable range in sizes?alsoon^account 
f the presence of included grains of heavy and light minerals attached to each 

° n aCt0Unl of t,w imperfections of the 
, ' ' . rs th< - lo tables almost always contains a greater range of sizes than 

“ t r :ffl l° K ° thf ' r - T i ,t ; 1 «*» - the feed side ofa taWe conS 
tin flat or flaky grains of heavy mineral, and of the finest slimes which 

bss m-!v°b 416 f ° ed thr0 " g l!n th0 imperfections of the classifiers. This second 
oss may be very serious The tailings loss on the wash-water side are due to 
the approach of the heads toward the edge of the table. They comprise the in- 
cluded grams and a few of the larger grains of heavy mineral. The middlings 

TZrYS* gram8 ln ' Xed rn T ith a little of the tallest quartz and the larf- 
f 1 fTains of heavy mineral. This makes a product that can be well treated on 
a vanner, but is difficult to finish on a second slime tabic. If samples are taken 
rom points all around a slime table they will generally be found^to be poorest 
near the point where the tailings first reach the margin, and become ricCa 
the way round until the middlings partition is reached. The middlings are 
idler still, and the heads of course approach pure heavy mineral, sec- 8 903 If 
a sample is taken beyond the heads, where the first pulp water goes off it will 

?eTs e w y ifThe y S - lgh ' ThiS 1 f r “ litt,e head8 carried P a “‘ ^e ; a sh-off 

lftt le mnnlnt® r*- l rnn prope ? ly the q uantlt y should be so small as to be of 
little moment. It is however, an important point to watch. The nearer the feed 

i Ub , le comea t0 ideal sorted product the more perfectly will it work * 
rii< , e . d / !Kre ®. of sorting needed depends on the specific gravities of the minerals 
for! higher the specific gravity of the heavy mineral the greater will be the dif- 
from'fhl n r e I )etWee " ‘he gangue and the heavy mineral in the pulp that comes 
+ B w th r lgh d^cific gravity and the small size favor sepa- 

rent +bo ll h ilfI™ 6 abl !l the !?-T r i ,y the reflBtanee ^ered to the water eur- 
Tent, the latter because the particles do not project ud into thp renidiv 

layers of the water film. Hence, with such a heavy minera astfena L c3 

fication is required than with lighter minerals like blende andSop^ 'Tut 
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even with galena the very fine slimes will be lost if treated with the coarse por¬ 
tion. Practice in regard to preliminary classification in the mills may be sum¬ 
marized frpm Table 323 as follows: 

In 11 mills the earlier spigots of surface current or whole current classifiers 
go to one table and the later spigots to another; in 1 mill the last spigot of a 
hydraulic classifier goes to a table; in 3 mills the overflow of hydraulic classifiers 
goes to tables; and in 10 mills the tables are all fed with like pulp consisting 
of the unwatered overflow of hydraulic classifiers. 

Shape of Grains .—Roundish grains are considered to behave normally; and 
rolling rather than sliding is considered to be the normal motion. Longish 
grains swing around, side to the current, and on account of their less diameter 
may roll with a different Bpeed from that of their associates. Flat grains may 
lie down and fail to move altogether or, if very thin, may, by being flouted, move 
down more rapidly than the normal grains. Arborescent, flaky or leafy grains 
(for example, of native copper) move much faster than their size and specific 
gravity would indicate. The following experiment was tried: A batch of quartz, 
grains, passing through a 10-mesh and resting on a 12-mesh sieve, was treated 
upon a plane rectangular table covered with I\o. G canvas with warp laid length¬ 
wise, sloping 6°, with a water current of 12f pounds per minute per foot of 
width. The grains that were washed off were nearly ail roundish; those that 
remained were largely flat or with one flat plane. A second test was tried with 
quartz grains through 30-mesh on 40-mesh. The grains washed off were round¬ 
ish ; those remaining were flatfish, though the difference was not quite as marked 
as in the former test. 

§ 502. Slope of the Table .—Very fine pulp requires steep slope, with but 
little water and therefore a very thin film; while coarse pulp requires a gentler 
slope, but with much water and therefore a comparatively thick film (see § 509), 
This is based upon the fact that the W'ork of the table is to size products con¬ 
sisting of sorted grains. If, however, the table served only to unwatcr the pulp, 
then the finer the grains the less should the slope be. With three exceptions, 
the mills do not appear to follow any particular rule as to slope and size of 
grain. Mill 35 conforms to the principle that fine pulp should be treated 
on a steeper slope than coarse; but Mills 28 and 37 follow the opposite 
practice. In Mill 37 the two upper decks slope 1J inches per foot, while the 
lowest deck, which treats the middlings of the two upper decks, slopes If inches 
per foot. This middling product, of course, does not contain as large grains as 
the original feed. 

Table 323 indicates that the slope of convex slime tables in the United States 
varies from f to If inches per foot, 1 to If inches (4° 45' to 6°) being most 
common. The three concave tables on the list slope respectively 1.33 inches, 
1.58 inches and 1.74 inches per foot. Kunhardt gives 1 to 2 inches as European 
practice. Linkenbach gives the following figures: 



Stationary Convex Tables. 

Revolving Convex Tables. 

Ooarwst slime. 

Medium slime. 


IHK 




Quantity of Water .—The greater the quantity of water the greater will be the 
speed of the current and the less its settling power. In the case of a circular 
convex table the water should be estimated with respect to the- quantity which 
comes off from a foot of the circumference in a minute, since the most difficult 
part -of the work of separation is done near the circumference. The only posi¬ 
tive figures the author has are fron} Mill 44, where he found the thinnest film 
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noticed on any table was discharging 3 pounds and the greatest rush of water 
seen on any table was discharging 7 pounds of water per minute from 1 foot of 
circumference. The former figure is less and the latter more than,the usual 
practice. If we consider 5 pounds to be about a proper quantity, and that an 
18-foot table is discharging this quantity all around its circumference, then the 
total amount of water will bo 48,842 gallons in 24 hours (33.92 gallons a min¬ 
ute). Approximately half of this will come in the feed pulp. The other half 
will be used on the washing side; and of this amount perhaps two-thirds will 
be used for washing and one-third for the wash-off jets. 

The thickness of the film on a slime table is much less than that of the pulp 
bed on a vanner, because the slope is steeper, and because the pulp is thinner. 
Thin pulp is necessary in order to have the ore only one groin deep on the table 
and thus get approximately individual treatment of the grains. The following 
measurements of films on some of the mill tables were made with a special gauge 
(see § 881). Each measure was taken near the circumference of the table 
except where otherwise indicated. 


tfiii 

No. 


No. of Ob- 

Thickness. 

Diameter 
of Table. 

Slone 
of Table. 

Location on Table. 

nervations 

Averaged. 

Crest of 
Wave. 

Trough of 
Wave. 

30..] 


i 

Inches. 

0.081 

Inches. 

0.021 

Ft. In. 

[ 18 0 



8 

0.088 

0.084 




2 

0.065 

0.089 



48 j 

Average of‘several points near the curved 

8 


0.085 

IS 0 

4° 47' 

44.. | 


1 

0.139 

CO 

£ 

7o 25' 


2 


0.046 

48..] 


1 

0.119 

0.049 

]l9 0 



i 

0.077 

0.058 








0.086 

0.040 






_ 



(a) On the feed aide of this table a wave traveled down (about 8 feet) in 8 seconds; ou the wushing side in 
4 secouda 


Density of Pulp .—The author has no exact data upon this subject. If we 
assume for an 18-foot circular convex table that about 5 pounds of water per 
minute leave the edge on every foot of circumference, that the table iss fed with 

e upon about one-half of its circumference, and that it treats 12 tons in 24 
s, then the pulp will contain 10i)%. of solids. Linkenbaeh recommends 8 
to 10%, but says that in practice tables are commonly fed with thicker pulp 
than this, which increases the capacity but also increases the losses in the tailings. 
In 1880 Munroc'* found 3J cubic feet of slime, carrying 7 to 12 pounds of ore 
per cubic foot, fed to a single table per minute, which makes the solids about 
10 % and 16% respectively. 

§ 603. Kind of Surface .—Four kinds of surface have been used: soft wood, 
cement, rubber and canvas. The effect of the surface upon the concentration 
varies with the roughness. The smoother a surface the less the particles are 
inclined to roll, and the less will be the retardation of the under current (due 
to friction). If a plate glass surface was used there would be a minimum drag 
upon the under current and the particles might slide down the surface without 
rolling, at all. Both of these qualities are bad, and probably whatever advantage 
was gained by the trueness of the glass surface would be more than lost by these 
disadvantages. Wood has a slight roughness which inclines the grain to roll, 
and diminishes the speed of the under current. A cement surface does the same 
to a greater extent and needs a steeper slope in consequence. Rubber probably 
diminishes the under current. Canvas gives the greatest drag on the under cur¬ 
rent of any of the materials used. Moreover, the meshes of the cloth furnish 
little pits or riffles into which the particles settle. Quartz particles that hate 
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been stopped by these riffles in the early stage of the operation are crowded out 
by the heavy mineral that follows. The author knows of but one mill in this 
country (Mill 30) where it has been tried, and there the table had the com¬ 
paratively gentle slope of 1) inches per fool and a speed of one revolution in 74 
seconds, with a diameter of 18 feet. Thu author has only begun upon experi¬ 
ments in this line, but thinks the extraordinary advantages of a canvas surface 
can he gained if the right conditions of slope and speed of revolution are de¬ 
termined. For example, his experiments indicate that will) a steep slope (1-J 
to 2 inches per foot) and a speed of one revolution in 5 or even 10 minutes, a 
canvas surface will prove advantageous. It is used in some mills in the Harz 
Mountains with good results. 84 

Of the 25 mills shown in Table 323, at least 17 use wooden surface tables. 
Mill 38 tried a covering of thin sheet rubber, which was not successful because 
it wrinkled in warm weather. Thick rubber, however, gave good results. In 
Milk 15, 21 and 86 cement surfaces are used. In some of the table's the wooden 
surface is kept true and clean by special devices. In Mill 48 the Evans tables 
have the Evans radial wooden scrapers, in Mills 15, 45 and 45, Evans tables 
are used and presumably have the Evans scraper. Mills 38, 42 and 43 huve 
wooden scrapers essentially of the form designed by Evans, but with rubber 
tacked on the lower edges. They are placed radially and just behind the jets 
for washing off the heads. These scrapers not only keep the table cleaned from 
the formation of mineral or vegetable slime, but they also grind oil' the surface 
slightly, helping to keep it true. They are held between guides and bear their 
whole weight upon the table. In Mill 38 the weight of the scraper is partly re¬ 
lieved by suspending cords. In Mill 15 the cement surface is trued every nine 
months by being ground with line sand and a board straight edge, and is then 
varnished; in this way the true cone is maintained for years. 

Speed of Revolution .—The sjieed of revolution controls the amount of wash¬ 
ing that is done. A table which revolves once in two minutes washes the ore 
twice as long as one which revolves in one minute. The revolution may range 
from such a rapid speed that centrifugal force interferes with the treatment, 
down to an indefinitely slow spa'd. In general it is affected by the following 
considerations: thicker pulp requires faster speed than thinner to avoid too heavy 
an accumulation upon the surface; larger grains require faster speed than smaller, 
and steeper slope requires faster speed than gentler, other things being equal, 
because the particles are in both cases carried to the circumference more rapidly. 
The shorter the run down the slope, other things being equal, the quicker 
should be the revolution of the table, because the material reaches the circumfer¬ 
ence in shorter time. The faster the speed of revolution that is practicable in 
any case, the greater the capacity. 

Table 323 gives the practice in the mills; and from that table it appears that 
slime tables in the United States make one revolution in from 41 to 155 seconds, 
with an average of 85. The 41 seconds record is much less than the others and 
it is on a very small table. Kunhardt speaks of tables in Europe revolving 
once in 30 seconds and once in 24 seconds respectively, as instances of the great¬ 
est speed, and of others revolving once in 3 to 4| minutes (180 to 270 seconds) 
as instances of the slowest. The latter were working upon very dilute pulp. 

Diameter. —Table 323 shows revolving convex tables ranging from 10 to 19 
feet in diameter, the usual size being from 16 to 18 feet, most frequently 18 
feet. Since the thickness of the water film diminishes as it approaches’ the 
margin of the table, and since this method of concentration requires that the 
film shall not have more than a certain maximum thickness nor less than a 
certain minimum, it follows that convex tables can treat pulp only for a limited 
radial distance without having the'film too thick at the start or too thin at the 
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end. The real work of separation is done on the three or four feet of radius 
next to the circumference. 

Table 3.24 gives the radii of tables used in the mills, and the net working 
radial length. The last column shows that with a small distributing cone the 
thickness of the film at the beginning of treatment is much greater than at 
the margin of the table, while with a wide distributing cone it is but little 
thicker. The author considers this fact an argument against large tables, but 
it does not condemn large distributing cones. The larger the diameter the 
greater will be the capacity of a table; but the greater also will be the central 
area on which no concentration can take place, and consequently, the greater the 
waste of floor and roof space. The advisable limit of diameter seems to be 
about 18 feet. To make the most use of floor and roof space tables are built 
two and even three decks high. 


TABLE 324. —WORKING RADIUS OP SLIME TABLES. 


Mill or Authority. 

Radius of Feed 
Cone. 

Radius of Table. 

Working Radial 
Length. 

Depth of Film at Cir- 
1 cumfcrence of Feed 
Cone Divided by Depth 
at Circumference of 
Table. 


Ft. 

In. 

Ft. 

In. 

Ft. 

In. 



1 

G 

7 

0 

5 

G 

1 4 7 

28. 

1 

0 

9 

0 

7 

G 


81. 

1 

9 

9 

0 

7 

8 

6 1 


1 

6 

9 

0 

7 

6 

6.0 


1 

8 

9 

0 

7 

9 

7.8 


1 

C 

9 

0 

7 

6 

G.O 


1 

8 

8 

0 

fl 

9 

G.4 


i i 

2 

8 

6 

7 

4 

7.8 


1 2 

6 

8 

G 

0 

0 

8.4 


1 

8 

9 

0 

7 

9 

7.2 


1 

3 

9 

0 

7 

9 

7.2 

44. 

| 

0 

8 

10 

7 

4 

5.9 


8 

8(a) 

9 

8 

6 

0 

2.6 


8 

1(1 

8 

R>tf 

6 

H 

2.8 


3 

B(u) 

9 

G 

5 

10 

2.G 


1 

0 

8 

0 

f» 

G 

5.8 

Linkenbach fixed table. 

2 

0 

11 

0 

9 

G 

5.7 


(a) Evans table—radius of dead head on feed side. 


The capacity of a conical slime table depends on the various considerations 
that have just been discussed. The pulp should not be fed so fast as to inter¬ 
fere with individual treatment of the grains. In 1880 Munroc’ 4 found 18-foot 
tables at the Osceola mill, Lake Superior, treating 18 to 20 tons of slime (dry 
weight) in 24 hours ; and at‘the Atlantic mill he found tables treating 30 tons 
working on slime and 28 to 32 tons on sand. In 1884 Coggin 17 found that 
20-foot tables at Lake Superior were treating 12 to 13 tons of slime in 24 hours. 
In Harz Mountain practice, 24 to 30 tons arc treated in 24 hours on tables from 
ltij to 2i)| feet in diameter, sloping from 1 in 10 to 1 in 12 and making 1 revo¬ 
lution in 3 to 4 minutes." 4 Linkenbach gives the following figures as the 
capacity of his fixed convex slime table. 8 


Feed. 

Diameter of Table. 

Capacity. Tons 
p**r 24 Hours. 

Coarse slimes. 

0 m. (19 feet 8 Indies.) 


Medium slimes. 

0.5 m. (21 feet 4 indies.) 


Fine slimes. 

7 to 8 m. (28 feet to 96 feet 8 inches.) 

15.87 | 


The author believes that 12 to 15 tons in 24 hours, depending on the Bize of 
grains, is a suitable quantity of feed to 18-foot slime tables. 

§ 504. The Belt Film-Tables.— These machines have wide belts stretched 
between end rollers and supported upon numerous intermediate small rollers or 
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upon a plane surface. One design gives the belt an up hill travel like that of a 
vanner, but without any shaking motion. This yields only two products, heads 
at the upper end and failings at the lower. Another -design has the belt hori¬ 
zontal in its length but sloping from one side to the other, like the Stein machine, 
but without a jerk. On this form the pulp is fed upon the rear upper comer 
of the traveling belt and spreads its products out like a fan, according to their 
power to move down the slope. Since the belt is fed with a.sorted product, the 
upper band of the fan will have the highest gravity ore; the next band will have 
the next lower, and so on, down to the lightest tailings. These tables can yield 
heads, middlings and tailings, or they can make a three or four mineral sepa¬ 
ration. They differ from the. slime tables in that they have an adjustable slope 
which adds one more variable for adapting the treatment to the ore. The slope 
may be diminished and the water increased, or vice versa. The slime tables, on 
the other hand, have a constant slope, and the quantity of water is the only 
possible adjustment. In regard to the thickness of the wafer-film, it remains 
constant on these tables from the feed edge to the discharge edge; whereas it 
diminishes on the convex tallies and increases on the concave tables. 

Tim Brim Ian labia was invented in I84(l, 3 “ and appears to have been the first 
traveling belt machine of any kind. The canvas belt, which was covered with 
either paint or rubber, traveled up hill at an angle that could be varied by 
means of jack screws at the lower end of the frame. On the under side of the 
belt were attached cross cleats, which bore upon longitudinal cleats fixed to the 
frame between the two end rollers. The bell travel was received through the 
head roller. Puln was fed at about one-fourth of the distance from the head to 
the tail, and wash water very near the head. The tailings were washed down 
the belt and off at the lower end. After passing over the head roller the belt 
dipped, by its own weight, into a tank of water, where the concentrates were 
deposited. In returning from this tank to the fail roller, the belt passed up 
over another roller carried on the under side of the frame. 

A canvas belt slime table is used in Mill 8ti which is probably of this class. It 
has the advantage of the rough canvas surface (§5(13) together with continuous 
operation. 

The Uren table was used on native copper slimes at Lake Superior in the 
sixties. The rubber belt was 111 feet long by 3j feet wide, and horizontal length¬ 
wise, with an adjustable slope from side to side, and moved on a plane surface 
between the end rollers. It was fed with pulp at the upper rear corner and 
with wash water along the upper margin. 

The Ferraris table 41 has a plane rubber belt 0.7 m. (28 inches) wide, 4 m. (13 
feet) between centers of end rollers. The latter are furnished with wide flanges 
to keep the belt in line. The belt slopes from one side to the other, is supported 
upon four small rollers, and travels 6 m. (19.7 feet) per minute, being driven 
by a variable speed friction pulley on the head-roller shaft. It is fed with a 
sorted product at the upper rear corner. Wash water is applied by five jets, 
which are nearly horizontal, and are directed across the belt. The jets are spaced 
evenly along the belt, and each jet strikes the belt a little lower than its pred¬ 
ecessor. The water flowing off the margin from each jet, is caught in a separate 
hopper, and in this way the five jets give five products graded in richness. 
At Monteponi, Sardinia, in working an ore that carries galena, cerrusite and 
calamine, the pulp fed to'the table is thoroughly classified, and one table treats 
40 liters of pulp per minute, amounting to about 3 tons of dry ore in II hours, 
using 60 liters (about 16 gallons) of wash water per minute. The table does 
quite ns good work without any shaking motion as with it. The belt can be made 
long enough for two or even three successive treatments upon it. 

The Castelnau table " has a rubber belt traveling horizontally, sloping from 
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one side down to the other. The length of the belt is 7.46 meters (24 feet 6 
inches) between centers of end rollers, and the width 1.47 meters (4 feet 10 
inches). The end rollers are 0.6 m. (2 feet) in diameter. The inclination is 
13|° more or less. The upper part is carried by 26 little rollers about 0.11 m. 
(4.3 inches) in diameter, the lower by 5 rollers. The bell has a speed of about 
40 feet a minute. The belt is guided by longitudinal ribs which fit into grooves 
in the end rollers. The machine is fed at the rear upper corner and treats 1 ton 
per hour. At Villefort, Lozere, France, treating quartz-galeha ore, slimes with 
6% lead yield concentrates with about 52% load. 

15. INTERMITTENT SURFACE TABLES. 

The intermittent surface tables include the canvas, blanket and carpet tables; 
the German sweeping tables; and the Cornish frames. They do not have the 
circular form or the revolving parts which permit automatic operation. They 
can be charged automatically, but the change to clear water washing and to the 
final sweeping or hosing off of the concentrates must be done by hand at stated 
intervals. 

§ 505. Canvas Tables arc inclined rectangular tables covered with canvas 
(cotton duck). The pulp, to which clear water is added if necessary, is evenly 
distributed across the upper margin. As it flows down, the sizing action of the 
film operates more effectively than with the smooth table, as explained in § 503. 
When the meshes have become pretty well filled with concentrates the flow of 
pulp is stopped, the remaining quartz washed off with clear water, and finally 
the concentrates either hosed or broomed off. As the warp always projects 
higher than the woof, a. piece of duck will offer more resistance by placing the 
warp,across the table than down the table; on the other hand, a coarser duck 
laid lengthwise may have the same effect as a finer duck laid crosswise. The 
great length of the tables, combined with the limited width usually adopted, 
makes it generally advisable to luy the duck lengthwise. 

The author found three methods of applying these tables to the re-treatment 
of vanner tailings in California: Mills 75 and 78 treat the fine overflow of 
hydraulic classifiers on canvas tables; Mill 73 feeds to canvas tables the overflow 
of riffle boxes, which in turn are fed with classified vanner tailings; Mill 80 
formerly sent vanner tailings directly to canvas tables, but now uses the same 
plan ns Mill 78. In Colorado the author visited a mill which was sending the 
whole of the stamp pulp to canvas tables. In Mill 78 each canvas table (see 
Fig. 401a.) is 12 feet wide, 10 feet long and slopes 1| inches per foot (7° 5'). 
(The wood surface on which the canvas is laid is 12 feet square, but the upper 
2 feet are covered by the distributor.) The canvas is No. 6 duck woven all in 
one piece with the warp laid crosswise. It lasts 8 months before requiring any 
patching; and is then discarded and replaced by new. The canvas is slipped up 
a little every four or six weeks to relieve it from the wear due to the joints of 
the board table beneath. 

The feed pulp is divided at the overflow of the four classifiers, each overflow 
being divided into six equal parts and sent to six different tables. Each table 
has a distributor such as shown in Fig. 4015. At the foot of the diverging 
guides there is a little dam perforated with holes 2 inches apart, for the final 
distribution of the pulp. The tables are arranged in two rows of twelve tables 
each. Each row has its own tailings launder, while a central heads launder 
serves for both (see Fig. 402). The central launder, however, has a dividing 
partition in it to serve as a splash board, and to allow the concentrates from one 
side to be kept separate from those of the other in case of need. The-attendant 
goes the rounds of the tables once, an hour. He switches the feed from two of 
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the tables to two extra tables, turnB on clear water to remove some of the remain¬ 
ing quartz, then swings the tail boards into line and hoses off the concentrates 
into the concentrates launder, using a wide, flat, broom-shaped jet, which is 
much more effective than a com broom. The latter also wears the 'canvas much 
faster. When these two tables have been cleaned, the tail boards are again tilted 
up, the pulp shunted back and they go to work for another hour. He then 
treats the next two tables in the same way. The two extra tables are like the 
others, and these make a total of twenty-six tables to bo cleaned every hour. 
The twenty-six tables are fed with 30 tons of pulp (dry weight) in 24 hours, 
assaying about $2.25 gold per ton, and yield about two tons of concentrates, 
assaying $30 per ton. This product is enriched on a little end-shake vanner 
to 1,000 pounds, assaying $100 per ton. The plant requires two men during 
the day and one at night, the vanner not being run at night. Sizing tests which 
give an idea of the stuff treated by these canvas tables are given in Table 320. 

Mill 75 employs forty of these tine tables, but uses less slope (1| inches 
instead of If inches per fool) on account of the slippery quality of the talco'se 
ore, which hinders the canvas from holding the pyrite on the steeper slope. Mill 
55 has recently added one of these plants. 

In Mill 7!), after Mill 73, the overflow from the riffle boxes treating the coarser 
portion of the vanner tailings is conducted to a rough form of classifier (see § 338) 
which delivers the pulp through 1-inch holes to lfi canvas tables. The lat¬ 
ter are each 39 f foot long, 20 inches wide, slope 0.7 inch in 1 foot 
(3° 20'), and are separated by partitions 2 inches wide. They are 
covered with No. 4 Woodbury cotton duck, with warp laid lengthwise. They 
arc washed off once an hour. After the pulp is shut off, clear water is turned on 
to wash off the quartz, and the heads are then washed off with a hose. While 
the clear water is removing the quartz from one table, the concentrates are being 
hosed off from the next. A canvas extension bridges the concentrates over the 
tailings launder to the heads launder. The use of a broom halves the life of 
the canvas. The overflow of the riffle boxes treating the finer portion of the 
vanner tailings goes to two rough classifiers, each for a bank of twenty-three 
tables, forty-six tables in all. These tables are 16f feet long, 20 inches wide, 
and slope i{ inch in 1 foot (3° 35'). They also are washed off once an hour, 
and this is done by running dear water over the table and washing down the 
concentrates with clear water, aided by a broom. 

The sixty-two tables treat about 119 tons of riffle box tailings in 24 hours. 
The concentrates arc caught in the second compartment of a settling tank. The 
settlings in the first compartment, consisting of the riffle box concentrates, are 
sent direct to chlorination works; those in the other compartments are enriched 
by a Woodbury end-shake vanner, and they yield in 24 hours 666 pounds assay¬ 
ing $100 per ton. This plant requires two men- on each shift. 

Mill 80 had two banks of fables sloping toward each other. Each bank con¬ 
tained 45 tables and each table was 42 feet long, 20 inches wide, net, with a 
board strip 2 inches wide and 1 inch high between them. They sloped 1$ inches 
per foot (5° 20') and were covered with No. 8 cotton duck. This was protected 
from the wear of the feed stream at the upper end, by a board 5 inches wide. 
The main launder, 14 inches wide and 11 inches deep, sloping 0.19 inch per 
foot (0° 55'), divided into three parts. Each of these again divided into two 
parts. One of each two parts, or a total of three out of the six parts, went to 
the near end of the mill; the remaining three parts bridged over to the far end. 
The remainder of the distribution for the near end was conducted as follows: 
Each of the three parts divided into five, and each of these discharged into a dis¬ 
tributing box 64 inches long, 14$ inches wide at top, 8 inches wide at bottom, 
. 18- inches deep, feeding three tables, each through one hole. The distribution 
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for the far end wag similar. At the foot of the tables, three launders ran across 
the mill, a tailings launder for each bank of 45 tables, and between them a 
single heads launder, or heads tank as it was also called. When cleaning of! the 
tables, the concentrates were bridged across the tailings launders by wooden 
chutes. The tables are washed off once in two hours. The attendant has the 
pulp shut off two tables at one time; clear water is flowing over one of them to 
remove the quartz, while the other is being swept down with a corn broom aided 
by clear water. At the end of about 5 months the canvas is so much worn that 
it ceases to catch well, and is therefore turned over. At the end of another five 
or six months it is discarded, dried and burned, the ashes being worked for gold. 

The 90 tables treat 110 tons of vanner tailings (or 4 tons, 1,100 pounds each) 
in 24 hours, assaying (>0 cents per ton; yielding 3,000 pounds of concentrates 
in No. 1 settling tank, worth $45 per ton, and 238 pounds in No. 2 settling tank, 
worth $(40 a ton, with about 408 tons of tailings assaying 40 cents a ton. At 
the time of the author’s visit, it was thought that the plant was overworked' 
and that 120 tables would be the proper number to do the work. Since then a 
plant like Mill Id has been substituted. 

Rittinger’s duck tables ( Uoldritmen ) are 9 feet long, 15 inches wide, sloping 
1 inch to 1 inches per foot, the heavier the mineral the more the slope. They 
are cleaned after one or two hours’ work, the canvas being taken up, rinsed in 
a tub and replaced. The capacity of each table is 0.5 to 0.7 cubic foot of pulp 
per minute. One boy tends ten to fifteen tables. 

Tlie following figures show some measurements of water films on canvas tables 
in Mills 78 and 80. 

mill 78. co 



SecondH for Wave 
toTiavellOFe t. 

j Thickness of Film. 

Length 

of 

Table. 

SI ojpe 
Table. 

| 1 Foot from Head. 1 

1 Foot from Tail. | 

Crest. 

Trough. 

Crest. 

Trough. 



Inehes. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Feet. 


Table 5. 

7.8 to 8.2 

0.1X17 

0.050 

0.069 

0.010 

10 

7° 5' 

Table fi. 

6.5 

0 008 

0.050 

0 070 

0.045 

10 

7° 5' 


6.5 

0.005 

0.050 

0 075 

0.045 

10 

7° 5' 

Table 0. 

C.5 

0.005 

0.050 

0.078 

0.045 

10 

7° 5' 


Notk.—A t tlu* head the wave was 5 inches long from crest to crest; at tho tail it was 12 inches. The flint 
set of figures from each table were taken just after turning on the feed pulp; the second set just before turn¬ 
ing off the pulp. 

MILL 80. 



5 Inches from Head. 

8 Inches from Tall. 

Length 
of Table. 

Slope 
of Table. 

Crest. 

Trough. 

Crest. 

Trough. 


Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Feet. 


Table A. 

0.10 

0.09 

0.11 

0.10 

42 

r,° m 

Table B. 

0.14 

0.18 

0.16 

0.18 

42 

6° 20' 


Not*.—T able A was considered to have too little water upon it; table B was working well On table B a 
wave took 17 seconds to go the length of the table; a splinter of wood took 19 seconds. 

Cocoa Matting has recently come into considerable prominence in connection 
with the recovery of gold from modern river and other placer deposits. The 
gravel is first screened, usually in a trommel running on rollers and provided 
with an internal spray pipe. The screen sends the coarsest gravel to waste, and 
generally, separates the remainder into two or more sizes which then pass over 
long rectangular tables upon which the matting is laid. The coarsest gravel 
delivered to the tables varies from a maximum of 1$ inches to | inch diameter 
or less. In order to catch any gold that may sift through the matting, cotton 
or linen cloth is laid under it. The matting is held in place by side cleats which 
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arc fastened with wedges. To aid in catching the gold, expanded metal riffles 
(see § 510) are commonly laid on the matting. In some cases wire netting is 
used instead of expanded metal. As an example of the tubles that are used, 
we may quote the Earnschleugh No. 2 dredge, which is at work on the Molyneux 
Giver in Otago, New' Zealand. These tables are each 3 feet wide and 13 feet 
long. The matting is put on in 4-foot lengths for convenience in cleaning up. 
The method in general use for cleaning consists in. taking up the mats and cot¬ 
ton, and rinsing them in a tank of water. When sufficient washings have accu¬ 
mulated, they arc carefully rc-treated oil a table 12 feet long by 20 inches wide, 
covered with plush, baize, blanket or matting, and the gold that is finally rinsed 
from these is collected by panning, either with or without mercury. This sub¬ 
ject will he considered more in detail under Mills 51 and 52 in Chapter XX. 

§ 506. Oabi'et Tables. —Mills 02 and 70 use carpet tables, following the 
amalgamated plates and preceding the vanners. Mill 62 uses Brussels carpet 
3 feet long, 56 inches wide, sloping 2.j inches per foot, divided down the center. 
The amalgamated plates are dressed every four hours and the carpets are re¬ 
moved and cleaned at the same intervals. The carpet is cleaned by rinsing it 
in a tank of water to remove the rusty gold, rich pyrite, included grains and 
foul amalgam adhering to it. In Mill 76 Brussels carpet is used, 16 feet long, 
56 inches wide, sloping about 2 inches in 1 foot and divided down the center. 


TABLE 325. —CANVAS, BLANKET AND CABl'ET TABLES. 
Abbreviations - Ft.-Feet; In.=Inches; No.=Number. 


v‘ of Length Width. Inches Feed. r T ,, per Table 

N Table. Ft. In. Ft. Iu. ^x*r Degrees Quality. Life. trates" bigs’ j| n 24 


03 Carpet 8-0 (v) 4-8 

75 Canvas 10-0 12-0 

76 Carpet. 10-0 (t>)4-8 

77 Blanket iMJ 1-8 

( Canvas 10 0 13-0 

78 -< “ 10-0 13-0 

( " 10-0 13-0 

ra l “ 89-6 1-8 

"1 “ 10-6 1-8 

80 “ 43-0 1 -8 

86 “ . 


SlOJMC 1 

Inches 

per 

Foot. 

iVgrecs 

i'/i 
(A) 2 

2 

1W 

1» 

10° 8ft' 

5° 65' 

/. 9° 80' 

9° 80' 

7° 5' 

5° 20' 

A 

8° 20' 

8° 85' 

5° 30' 




I Destination of I Tons 
___Treated 


9° 80' Wool blanket.13 months., (a) 

7° 5' No. 6 Cotton duck. 8 months.. (5) 
6° 30' “ “ (c) 


Concen¬ 

Tail¬ 

per Table 
in 34 
Hours. 

trates. 

ings. 

«> 

(r) 

10-15 

(O 

8? 

(«) 

7.5-13.5 

(k) 

(m) 

% 

(m 



H 

'*) 

\ 

(m) 

(m) 

*) 

«) 

(«) 

<t) 

4.55 

(o) 

(•) 



(a) Stamp pulp from amalgamated plates. (6) Overflow of hydraulic classifier, (c) Overflow of box class! 
fler. Ul) Tailings of special vanuer. (e) Coarse riffle-box tailings (/) Fine riffle-box tailings, (fir) Vanner 
tailings, (h) Approximately, (t) Clean up barrel. (A:) Smelter, (m) Special vauner. (o) Cyanide leaching, 
(r) V.mners. («) Waste, (t) Arrastra. (v) Partit ioned down the center. 

Blanket Tabi.es. —In Mill 77, woolen blankets arc used, 42 inches long, 20 
inches wide laid on a slope of 2 inches in one foot. They are fed by pulp from 
amalgamated plate and trap. The blankets are cleaned by rinsing every two 
to four hours, according to the richness of the ore. The rinsings are sacked and 
shipped to smelter; the tailings go to concentrators. The blankets cost $1 each 
and last 12 months. 

The German Sweeping Table, as described by Rittinger, 11 has a plane wooden 
surface 12J feet long, 4 feet wide, with slope to suit the work, as follows: 


Diluting Wash Water. 
Cubic Foot per Minute. 



It is fed for four minutes with pulp distributed across the upper end; the feed 
pulp 18 turned off and the wash water continues for two minutes; then the concen¬ 
trates are swept off with a broom. During the charging and washing periods, 
any banks that may form, which tend too much to hold back the lighter minerals, 
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are distributed by a broom; and any gutters, which tend too much to carry for¬ 
ward the heavy mineral, arc checked by sweeping against them. During the 
four minutes of charging, the tailings drop into the tailings launder; during the 
two minutes of rinsing, a short bridge conveys the middlings to their launder, 
and during the brooming off, a long bridge conveys the heads to their launder. 
The use of a table calling for so much labor as this, is confined to separating the 
minerals in ail already concentrated product; for example, the separation of 
galena from pyrite or blende. 

Coknisu “Fhamkb” are used for washing fine slimes in the Cornish tin works. 
They are plane, rectangular wooden surfaces, and are built tandem, so that the 
tailings of the first table are re-treated on the second. After the pulp has llowed 
over the tables for a few minutes, the tail boards are turned up so that each table 
will discharge into a special concentrates launder; and clean water is applied 
at the same time, to wash down the accumulated concentrates. The lever that 
tilts the tail boards is connected, by a rod, to the lever that turns on the water, 
so that the two operations are performed together. When the concentrates have 
been washed down, the tail boards are returned to their original positions and 
the operations repeated. The changes are made either by hand, or automatically 
as follows: A small, triangular box, inlo which water slowly runs, is so placed 
at the head of each table that when full it overbalances and quickly discharges 
its contents upon the tabic. These boxes are connected to the tail boards by a 
rod and levers, so that in turning over they turn the tail boards at the same 
time. The levers arc so weighted that (he tail boards and boxes return to their 
original position after the water is discharged from the latter. 

II. BUILDING TABLES. 

8 507. Building tables, or buddies, are stationary washers for sand or slime, 
in which the ore gradually builds up until a bod 10 or 12 inches deep haB accu¬ 
mulated.* The washing is then stopped and the products cleaned out. The 
building up of the sands is regulated by adjusting the tail board which prevents 
the ore rolling off the table. Buddies, like surface tables, must be fed with 
classified products, and when feeding begins the action is the same as on a sur¬ 
face table; but as the material builds up, the sizing lakes place upon a bed of 
more or less moving sand instead of upon a solid surface. However, after the' 
building begins, the action continues uniform, so that the finer grains (heavy 
mineral) are deposited near the feed, and the coarser grains (light mineral) at 
the tail. Buddies have a quality which the surface tables do not possess, namely, 
the finer particles nearer the head form a comparatively smooth surface on 
which the large grains easily roll, while the coarser grains nearer the tail furnish 
a rough surface. Each grain, therefore, has conditions of current and of sur¬ 
face suitable for stopping it at its proper place. The buddies are made convex 
conical, concave conical and rectangular. 

The Round Convex Ruddle shown by Rittingcr (Figs. 403a and 4036), has 
a feed cone with 3 feet radius, 18° slope, and with its outer edge 9 to 12 inches 
above the washing surface. The radius of the tail board of the huddle is 10 feet, 
giving a radial length of 7 feet for treatment. The tail board is 9 inches to 12 
inches high. A launder is placed around the huddle to carry off the waste water. 
The bottom is laid upon sixteen rays of timber fastened to a central post, and upon 
these are nailed the bottom boards matched together as chords around the circle. 
The boards so laid are then planed to a true conical surface. A revolving conical 
feed hopper, fed by a fixed launder above, distributes the pulp to the feed cone, 

♦ The term buddle Is also used to designate a surface sizing table, but the author prefers to confine its 
use to the class bore described. t 
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and upon the surface of the latter are distributing blocks for evening tire feed. 
Two revolving arms with little drums, with crank, ratchet and pawl, serve to regu¬ 
late the height of the suspended sweeping bars. The latter are supplied with 
birch or corn brooms, or canvas sweeps. The central shaft stands upon the cen¬ 
tral post and is driven by beveled gears and pulleys. It revolves 10 to 12 times 
per minute. The brooms being properly set, the feed water is started, and the 
sand is shoveled into the feed box. The brooms level up the gutters and ridges, 
and compel even settling. The formation of the building cone is watched, and 



PIG. 4036.— PLAN OP A CONVEX BUDDLE. 


if the sand builds too fast at the upper end it shows that the pulp is too thick, 
or that it is not fed in sufficient quantity. If the sand settles too thick below, it 
shows that the pulp is too thin or that it is fed in too great quantity. As the bed 
fills up, plugs are inserted in the perforated tail board. When charged, the 
overseer tests the quality, if necessary, and marks off the different products in 
circles. The attendant then shovels each concentric product into its pile or bin 
or, if. waste, to the waste launder. Rittinger gives the capacity bb 180 pounds 
.of coarsest slime or 80 pounds of finest slime (dry weight) per minute. 
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Mill 13 has two convex buddies 11 feet outer and 3 feet inner radius, and 1 
foot deep, with a central conical distributor. It has four horizontal sweeping 
arms. On each of (wo opposite arms are two strips of duck, 2 feet by 3 feet, 
for sweeping the head and tail of the slope; on the other two arms are single 
strips, of (lie same size, for sweeping the center of the slope. In front of the 
two arms with two sweeps arc spray pipes for adding clear water. The arms 
revolve, eight times per minute. The ore is shoveled into a box at the side, into 
which water flows. The pulp is conveyed by a launder to a central distributing 
cup and thence, by four spigots, to the 6-foot distributing cone. There arc two 
of these buddies doing different work. No. 1 is fed with sludge which has passed 
through a 1-nnn. round hole, lj hours being required for charging. It makes 
waste and three grades of middlings. No. 2 treats middle, products from No. 1 
and also from a rectangular buddle. This No. 2 huddle makes four products: 



Fill. 104«.—VKBTICAL SUCTION OF RECTANGULAR 


ruddle. 



FIG, 4(Mh.— PLAN OF RECTANGULAR BUDDLE. 


(1) Lead ore accumulated and rc-run for galena; (2) market blende; (3) mid¬ 
dlings returned; (4) waste. 

The Wound Concave Buddle shown by Kitlinger has the same dimensions and 
slopes of treatment surface as the convex. The inner radius is 3 feet, the outer 
is 10 feet, but it slopes toward the center. It has four sweeping arms with 
brooms of regulated height, and these arms arc also launders which feed the 
pulp from the center distributing cone to the sloping feed apron around the cir¬ 
cumference. The capacity and mode of regulating are about the same as for 
the convex buddle. The same comparison that was made in § 500 between con¬ 
vex and concave slime tables, holds here for the convex and concave buddies. 

The Rectangular Buddle shown by Rittinger (Pigs. 404a and 4045), is 5 
feet wide and 12 feet long, with ends and sides 1 foot high. 

The right quantity of water, found by experience, is turned on, and the sorted 
ore is shoveled into the feed trough, and flows on the table. A broom, shown in 
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the figure, is used to sweep it lightly from side to side, to prevent gutters form¬ 
ing in the finer deposit toward the head end. Such gutters would carry down 
the rich ore and derange the working. Plugs are put into the tail board from 
time to time to maintain the slope of the sand bank. When the buddle is full 
(9 to 10 inches deep) the water is shut off and the quality of the sands is tested 
with a vanning shovel and they are marked off into heads, middlings and tail¬ 
ings, or more products if desirable. The heads are sent to the kieve, if rich 
enough ; if not, they are set aside to accumulate, and arc re-treated on the buddle. 
The middlings are set aside to accumulate and are re-treated on the buddle. 
The tailings are waste. The capacity varies from 135 pounds of coarsest slime 
to 1.2 pounds of finest slime per minute. 

A scheme of re-sorting the products which require re-treatment may be some¬ 
what difficult to devise, and it is not on record as having been practiced, but it 
would add to the efficiency of the re-treatment, because those products are com¬ 
pletely unsorted by the first, huddling. A possible plan for accomplishing this 
result would be to feed the sand to a one spigot classifier, send the spigot product 
to an unwatering hopper, the spigot of which would give an even feed to a jig; 
and to send the overtiow of the classifier as feed water to a buddle, to which the 
usual charge of sand was added in the feed box. 

At Mill 11 a rectangular buddle is used upon zinc blende sludge. It is 5 feet 
wide, 8 feet long, 1 foot deep. The sweeping is done with a broom having cot¬ 
ton duck upon it in place of bristles. It treats the poorest middlings from the 
round convex buddle, making tailings waste, middlings re-treated, and heads to 
a round buddle. 

A ti/c is a long, narrow buddle which is fed by shovel. It somewhat re¬ 
sembles the “run” (§1198), but owing to the difference in the thickness of the 
water film in the two cases the former acts more by the sizing action of the film 
while the latter acts more by the principle of free settling particles. In Mill 
47 a tye is used for treating the last hutch of the finishing jigs, and also, sepa¬ 
rately, for the concentrates of the slime tables. It serves here simply to separate 
the coarser from the finer portions, the former being found at the lower end, the 
latter at the upper end of the tye. This is done in preparation for the kieve. 

EXPERIMENTS ON SIZE OF GRAINS, SLOPE OF TABLE, AND WATER QUANTITY 

FOR FILM SIZING. 

§ , r >08. In order to contribute facts upon the best conditions of feed, of water 
and of slope, the author prepared a series of closely sorted quartz and galena 
products in the tubular classifier described in §957. The following list gives 
the diameters of the grains of both quartz and galena in the several sand sorts 
together with currents of water used in preparing them: 


Average Diameters of Grains. 

Currents in which 
Particles 

| Mm. 

Inches. 

Fall. 

Rise. 

Quarts. 

Galena. 

Quarts. 

Galena. 

Mm per 
Second. 

Mm. per 
Second. 

( a .0301 

(a) .0194 

(a) .00119 


0.00 

1.25 


.0198 

.00182 

.00078 

1.25 

2.5 

1 

.0292 


.00115 

2.5 


.0778 

.0412 




7.5 

.0982 

.0488 


.00192 

7.5 

BliViHu 

.1428 

.0618 

.00561 

.00242 


15 

.1875 

.0721 



15 


.2254 

.1082 



20 

80 

.8410 

.1806 

.0185 


80 



.1404 

.0158 


40 

50 

.5241 

.1708 

-020# 


50 

60 

.5892 

.1907 

.0882 

.0079 

00 

TO 


(a) Tbew Ovra turn lea rains ttau the atton, beau*s <be dlameten In this case image (ram 


















FIG. 405. —FINISH ANGLES OF QUARTZ AND GALENA, ON A SIZING SUR¬ 
FACE, FOR GRAINS THAT FALL IN QUIET WATER, AND RISE IN AN 
UPWARD CURRENT OF 1.25 MM. PER SECOND. 0 = GALENA OF 
0.0194 MM. DIAMETER, X = QUARTZ OF 0.0301 MM. DIAMETER. 












Angle of slope. 
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FIO. 406.— FINISH ANGLES OF QUARTZ AND GALENA, ON A SIZING SUR¬ 
FACE, FOR GRAINS THAT FALL IN AN UPWARD CURRENT OF 1.25 
MM. PER SECOND, AND RISE IN AN UPWARD CURRENT OF 2.5 MM. 
PER SECOND. 0 = GALENA OF 0.0198 MM. DIAMETER, X = QUARTZ 
OF 0.0335 MM. DIAMETER. 




Angle of slope. 
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FIO. 407. —FINISH ANGLES OF QUARTZ AND GALENA, ON A SIZING SUR¬ 
FACE, FOR GRAINS THAT FALL IN AN UPWARD CURRENT OF 2.5 MM. 
PER SECOND, AND RISE IN AN UPWARD CURRENT OF 5.0 MM. PER 
SECOND, 0 = GALENA OF 0.0292 MM. DIAMETER, X = QUARTZ OF 
0.0508 MM. DIAMETER. 
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The table experiments were made on a table that had a ground 
plate glass surface (see § 877). This table could be supplied with 



rounds of water per minute on one foot of width. 

FIG. 408. —FINISH ANGLES OK QUARTZ AND GALENA, ON A SIZING SUR¬ 
FACE, FOR GRAINS THAT FALL IN AN UPWARD CURRENT OF 10 MM. 

PER SECOND, AND RISE IN AN UPWARD CURllENT OF 15 MM. PER 
SECOND. O = OAI.ENA OF 0.0613 MM. DIAMETER, X = QUARTZ OF 
0.1423 MM. DIAMETER. 

any desired quantity of water distributed across its head, and could 
be set at any angle of slope. Experiments were tried upon en ch 
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slime sort with, a great number of water quantities, beginning with very little 
and increasing for each test. In each test, after ganging the water to the de¬ 
sired amount, the table was set horizontal and a small quantify of the slime 
sort was spread out upon the surface in such a way that there should bo the least 



no. 409.—FINISH ANCLES OF QUARTZ AND GALENA, ON A SIZING SUB- 
FACE, FOR GRAINS THAT FALL IN AN UPWARD CURRENT OF 30 MM. 

PER SECOND, AND RISE IN AN UPWARD CURRENT OF 40 MM. PEE 
SECOND. 0 = GALENA OF 0.1305 MM. DIAMETER, X = QUARTZ 
OF 0.3416 MM. DIAMETER. 

possible interference of the grains with each other. The slope was then gradu¬ 
ally increased until four events took place: (1) The first quartz grains started; 
(2) all the quartz moved; (3) the first galena grains started; (4) all the galena 
moved. The angle of slope was measured and recorded for each of the four 
events. The two angles at which respectively all of the quartz and all of the 
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galena moved, that is to say, events (2) and (4) (which will be referred to as the 
finish angles) are considered to be the most important measures. As a rule 
three experiments were tried with each water quantity, upon each sand or slime- 
sort. Tables 326 and 327 show the largest finish angle obtained for quartz and 
the smallest for galena. These angles have been chosen to bring out the least 
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rounds of water per minute on one foot of width. 

•'The angles for galena, with this quantity of water, were all shore 11? 


FIG. 410. —FINISH ANGLES FOR QUARTZ AND GALENA, ON A SIZING SUR¬ 
FACE, FOR GRAINS THAT FALL IN AN UPWARD CURRENT OF 40 MM. 
PER SECOND, AND RISE IN AN UPWARD CURRENT OF 50 MM. PER 
SECOND. O = GALENA OF 0.1404 MM. DIAMETER, X = QUARTZ OF 
0.3880 MM. DIAMETER. 


advantageous conditions found. The finish angles of all three experiments are 
plotted in Figs. 405 to 411. The little end of' the Beriea of water quantities for 
■mall grains was where the water failed to cover the table; for large grains it 
was where events (2) and (4) occurred at nearly the same angle. The large end 
Of the series for the finest slime-sort was where events (2) and (4) took place 
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together; ant] for the others, it was where the water quantity was absurdly large. 

It will he observed that the method employed was to measure angles, films, 
etc., at the moment when a body at rest began to move, if the opposite plan, 
namely, to measure angles, films, etc., when a moving body came to rest, had 



* Tho angles for galena, with this quantity of water, wore all above 11? 

FIG. 411. —FINISH ANGLES OF QUARTZ AND GALENA, ON A SIZING SUR¬ 
FACE, FOR GRAINS THAT FALL IN AN UPWARD CURRENT OF CO MM. 
PER SECOND, AND RISE IN AN UPWARD CURRENT OF 70 MM. FEU 
SECOND. O = GALENA OF 0.1997 MM. DIAMETER, X = QUARTZ OF 
0.589a MM. DIAMETER. 


been adopted, it would have represented more exactly what happens upon a 
convex conical slime-table. The difficulties of making the teste by the latter 
method caused the selection of the former. The difference in results is that 
figures for angles given in the table are slightly larger than they would be if 
coming-to-rest method had been employed. 

In examining the starting-angles of galena and quartz it was noticed that 


u $ 
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first grain of galena often starts at an angle smaller than the finish-angle of 
quartz; but for several reasons this is not as serious a matter as might appear. 
First, there were only a few light grains of galena that started before the last 
of the quartz; secondly, they moved slowly, so that the quartz easily overtook 
and left them behind; and, thirdly, the occurrence was confined to those experi¬ 
ments that were near the least water-quantity, and therefore outside the range 
of the best working conditions. 

TABI.H —(1ALKNA FINISH-ANCLES, AT WHICH ALL THE CHAINS MOVE. 


Millimeters ix*r Second of Current which Lifts the Particles, 
rounds of Water per 1.25 2.5 5.0 15 10 50 

Foot, of Width per Millimeters iter Second of Current in which the Particles Fall. 

Minute. 0 1 25 2 5 10 80 40 

Catena Finish-Angles (Minimum of Three Trials in Most Cases). 


0.5 . 15° 20' 

l.o'.:. 1»° W 

1.5. 18° 20' 

2.0 . 7 ° 50 ' 


8.0 . 

8.5 . 

9.0.. 

9.5 . 


12° 45' 

10° 40' 



9° 80' 

10° 00' 



7° 20' 

0° 20' 

H° 85' 

9° 55' 

7° 10' 

5° 80' 

7° 80' 

9* 00' 

5° 50' 

5" 0.7 

7° 10' 

7° W 

5° 15' 

4° 40' 

5° 55' 

7° 80' 

5° 85' 

4° 25' 

5° 25' 

5° 85' 

4° 45' 

8° 55' 

4" 55' 

0° 10' 

4° 85' 

8° 55' 

4" 45' 

5° 4<y 

4° 1.7 

4° 00' 

4° 20' 

5° 05' 

4° 00' 

4° 00' 

4° 05' 

5° W 

4 U 00' 

8° .7)' 

4° 0ft' 

4" 15' 

4° 05' 

4° 00' 

4" 15' 

4° 4(F 

4° 15' 

4° 10' 

4° 20' 

4° 50' 

4° 15' 

8° 50' 

4° 10' 

4° 40' 

4 a 20' 

4° 05' 

4° 1(1' 

4" 25' 

4° 05' 

4° IKK 

4° 25' 

4° 15' 

4° 80' 

4° 40' 

4° 85' 

4° 15' 

5° 00' 

3° 50' 

4° 40' 

4® 15' 

4° ill)' 

4° 55' 

5° (6' 

4° 15' 

4° 45' 

4° 45' 

4° 5O' 

4° 45' 

5° 05' 

5° Of' 

ft" 00' 

4" 50' 

4° 40' 

5° 50' 

5° 20' 

5° 05' 

5° 30' 

fl" 10' 

5° 80' 

5“ KV 

5° 85' 

7° 20' 

5° 80' 

4° 55' 


TABLE 327. —QUARTZ FINISH-ANCLES, AT WHJC1I ALL THE GRAINS MOVE. 


Pounds of Water per 
Foot of Width per 
Minute. 


Millimeters i»er Second of Current which Lifts the Particles. 
1.25 2.5 5.0 15 40 50 

Millimeters per Second of Current in W’hfeii the Particles Fall. 
0 1.25 2.5 10 80 40 

Quartz Finish-Angles (Maximum of Three Trials in Most Cases). 



In each of the above experiments the thickness of the water film was measured, 
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each time that the slope of the table was measured, by means of # a special gauge 
(see § 884). When the film was broken into waves, both the crest and the 
trough of the waves were measured. In order to get average values, these meas- 
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ures were all plotted, each plot representing a single rate of flow, and average 
curves were drawn. The complete set of average values is given in Table 328. 
(For convenience the films were measured at a point where there were no on 
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grains, and hence the figures may he a little smaller than on a table that had ore 
on its entire surface. From the figures in Table 328 the average depth of the 



FIO. 413. — HEIGHT OP WAVE OH A SIZING SURFACE, IN PER CENT. OP 
THE HEIGHT OF THE TROUGH. 

water has been calculated Dy assuming it to be the height of the trough plus 
one-third the added height of the crest, and these average thicknesses are shows 
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in Pig. 412. The film is practically always broken into waves, and these have 
the effect of moving the ore faster than otherwise, the wave in fact acting for 
an instant like a thick film. The formation of waves varies with the quantity 
of water and the slope, as is well shown in Pig. 413. The lines marked 10%, 
15%, 20% and so on, trace out that part of the field where the crest, is elevated 
above the trough to a height of 10%, 15%, 20'%, and so on, of the thickness of 
the trough. 

TABLE 328.— AVEKAOE THICKNESS OF WATER FILMS ON SLIME TABLES, IN INCHES. 

| Pounds of Water per Minute Flowing over 1 Foot Width of Surface 


Slope of Table. 


Trough. 

i 

t 

V 

Trough. 

.070 

. 

.005 

.080 


.011 

.024 

. 

.032 

.021 

.030 

.027 

.020 

.081 

.024 

.020 

.031 

.023 

.019 

.032 

.023 

.018 

.082 

.023 

.017 

.082 

.022 

.017 

.032 

.022 

.016 

.032 

.021 

.015 

.014 

.082 

.021 

.013 




.050 .017 . 053 .o49 
.047 .040 .048 .040 


.047 .032 .017 .084 
.047 .029 .047 . 083 
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TABLE 329.— AVERAGE VELOCITY OF WATER CURRENT ON SLIME TABLES, IN INCHES 

PER SECOND. 



§ 509. Discussion of the Expf,himental Results. —By examining the curves 
of quartz and galena we see that they all drop from the left where the water 
quantity is small, the galena being considerably higher than the quartz. The 
quartz curve then runs in nearly a straight line to the right, where the water 
quantity is large. The galena runs part way across nearly parallel to the quartz 
and then rises up into high angles. The galena curve may be said, therefore, to 
have a peculiar sag in it between 5 and 10 pounds of water. The wave curves 
(Fig. 413) appear to account for this sag in the galena curves, as the former 
have a sag which corresponds to that in the galena curves, showing that the 
waves serve to start the galena moving at low r er angles than it would move with¬ 
out them. The only exception is the curve of galena for grains which rise in 
1.25-mm. current. In this the quartz and galena are washed off together at very 
low angles when the water is more than 4 pounds. 

The Choice of Slope for a Table .—Tf the quartz finish angle is assumed to he 
the right one for tables then it is clear that the wider the space between the quartz 
and galena curves the tetter will the separation be. This indicates better treat¬ 
ment with less than 5 pounds of water or with more than 10 pounds than between 
the two. The latter field, however, is not so much behind the other two in its 
work as the curves might imply, because the galena is practically not moving at 
all when the quartz is nearly all rolling. If, on the other hand, the finish angle 
of galena be chosen as the right one for tables, then the discrepancies between 
the throe fields, namely, below 5 pounds, between 5 pounds and 30 pounds, and 
above 10 pounds, would probably disappear altogether, for whatever effect the 
waves had in hurrying the galena off the table with 5 to 10 pounds of water 
would hurry off the quartz still faster. If the quartz angle be chosen, the quartz 
will move away leaving the galena stationary. The act. is like that of a boat 
sailing away from her moorings. The separation is made by the departure of 
the quartz from company with galena. If the galena angle is used, a race is 
initiated in which the quartz beats. The two catch words “departure” and 
“race” seem to express the difference in principle between the two methods. 
The capacity of a table with the quartz angle will be much less than with the 
galena angle, as the particles will move down the slope much more slowly; and 
the concentrates are apt to be less clean, because the solid bank of galena tends 
to entangle grains of quartz except with large quantities of water. 

The following table, compiled from Tables 326 and 327, shows a suggested 
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grouping of sand and slime sorts that are probably suitable for separating chal- 
copyrite (specific gravity 4) or blende (specific gravity 4) from quartz (specific 
gravity 2.0). When galena (specific gravity 7.5) is to be separated from quartz, 
probably two groups, 112—1.25 und 1.25—0 nnn. per second settling velocity, 
will be all that arc needed, instead of the last three shown in the table. Com- 


SUGGESTED CLASSIFICATION' OF SLIMES FOB SLIME TABLES. 



Diameter of 
Grains. 

Currents in which 

Pounds of Water per Minute per P’oot of Width. 

Grains Settle. 

IX | 8 | 4 | 5 

0 | 12 

Min. 

Mm. per 8 eeond. 

Slopes at which all Grains Roll. 

Quartz. 

Galena. 

Quartz. 

Galena . 

Quartz. 

Galena . 

Quartz. 

Galeua. 

0.2&-0.5H9 

0.119-0.199 

0.0911-0.25 

0.047-0.119 

0.0385-0.0911 

0.0198-0.047 

0-0.0235 

0-0.0198 

} 88-70 | 

j 9-38 | 

j 1.25-9 j 

j 0-1.85 j 

4° 2ty 
9 U 55' 
4° 20' 
7° 20' 

3° 1* 
V 18' 
2° 30' 
13° 20' 

3« 50' 
9“ 00 ' 
3 U 50' 
T 10 ' 
3° 00' 
10 “ 60' 
2° 40' 
7° SO' 

2° 50' 
6 ° 10 ' 
2 ° nty 
4° 45' 
2° 40' 
5° 00' 

2° 55' 
5° 05' 
2° 50' 
4° 15' 
2° 25' 
0° 05' 
0° 50' 
0° 50' 

8 ° 05' 
4° 15' 
3° 05' 
4° 00 ' 

30 j,,/ 
6 ° 10 ' 

2° 45' 
0 ° 10 ' 
1 * 86 ' 
6 ® lO' 
1 ° 50' 
7° OS' 


paring the above figures of slime sorts with those used in the mills, we find that 
the mills treat together all the ore that will rise in a current of 25 or 50 mm. a 
second, and they do this with chalcopyritc as well as with galena. Comparing 
the figures in regard to slope, we find that in the mills the galena finish angle, 
or an angle a little sleeper, is the one which has been empirically settled upon. 
We do not find in the milts, however, the chief law which seems to be established 
by these tests, namely, that with coarse sand sorts we need gentle slope and much 
water, while with fine sand sorts we need steep slope and little water. The ex¬ 
periments suggested the following as probably the best slopes and water quanti¬ 
ties: 



Slope. 

Water Quantity per Foot of 
Circumference. 


2° 45' 




5 to d pounds. 

2 pounds. 


8 ° to 10 ° 



The coarse sand sort (32—70 mm. settling velocity) is put in the table be¬ 
cause of preliminary experiments which the author believes show that such a 
sand sort may in some cases be advantageously treated upon a slime table. His 
tests indicate that with 12 pounds of water or more, the speed with which these 
coarse grains move is so great that the quartz finish angle is the one best suited 
for their treatment. This might be used for phosphates, pyritc, or any mineral 
of not too high value which had to be treated in large quantity, where water waB 
abundant or could be cheaply pumped. 

It will be noted that the experiments were made upon a rectangular plane 
table, while the mills employ convex conical tables; and it may be said that on 
the rectangular table there is not the change in depth and velocity of water that 
occurs in passing from the center to the circumference of a conical table. This 
change, however, is very slight, for a distance of one or two feet next to the cir¬ 
cumference ; and if the water is adjusted for this portion of the table the condi¬ 
tions will be nearly the same on a convex as on a plane table. 

D. Riffles. 

§ 510. The term riffles has been used indiscriminately, to designate either the 
blocks placed in a trough or slqice to hold back heavy minerals, or to designate 
jke pockets between the blocks. In the following pages the pockets are called 
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the riffles, and the blocks are called riffle blocks. When a stream of water, carry¬ 
ing sand and gravel, passes over riffles the agitation due to the current softens 
up the deposit, and the quartz, being lighter, rises and is carried along by the 
current, while the heavier minerals, including gold, platinum, precious stones, 
garnet and black sand, mostly remain in the riffles. 

Riffles find their principal use in hydraulic mining, which is so large a sub¬ 
ject that it requires a treatise of its own. The reader is referred to Bowie’s 
“Hydraulic Mining,” to an article by Waldeyer in Raymond’s Report of the Min¬ 
eral Resources West of the Rocky Mountains for i873, and to an article by 
Hammond in the Ninth (188!)) Annual Report of the California State Miner¬ 
alogist. The author will, however, describe various forms of rifiles, and some 
of the ways in which they are used in ore dressing. It is quite pertinent here 
to repeat that the Wilfley table owes its capacity and efficiency largely to its 
riffles. 

In general the design of sluice and riffle block which most systematically com¬ 
bines spaces of quick current followed by spaces of comparative rest (eddies), 
often repeated, most successfully fills the requirements. The eddies, however, 
must not be too quiet, or they will fill with quurtz at the start and never change. 

FORMS OF RIFFLES. 

Timber Rifft.e Blocks are square wooden blocks 8 to 13 inches high, set on 
end in rows across a sluice or trough. Each row of blocks is separated from the 
next by riffle strips IrJ inches thick and 2 to 3 inches wide, nailed to them (see 
Fig. 419). They are held in place by wooden wedges against the sides of the 
sluice. Bowie states that these riffle blocks am better than all others where 
timber is not too dear, and that the cross riffle they make is not excelled by any 
other form. In choosing wood he prefers that which is long grained and brooms 
up well. Hard timber which wears smooth, such as oak, is not desirable. Nut 
pine is best, and pitch pine answers all requirements. 

Rock Riffles do good work. They are made by placing cobble stones on end 
and close together in a sluice, the tops of the stones being pointed slightly down 
the slope. To keep the rocks in place, a cross plunk is placed m the bottom of 
the sluice every 6 or 8 feet. In some cases rock riffles have been preferred to 
timber, but they take longer to clean up and to re-set. They require a steeper 
grade than block riffles. 

Bar Riffles are made by putting cross bars in the bottom of a sluice. Blocks 
or bars 1 to 2 inches high are common practice, but the spaces vary greatly (from 
an inch or two to several feet). John M. Sweeney 48 found that the form shown 
in Fig. 414a was much more efficient for separating gold from quartz and black 
sand than the form shown in Fig. 414b. 

A modification of the Robinson riffle is shown in Fig. 415a. Each riffle is 12 
inches wide, 12 inches long and about 3 inches deep in the middle. These riffles 
have been successfully used in a cyanide leaching plant 48 to catch the coarse gold 
in the tailings, by means of mercury placed in the riffles at A. The sulphurets 
collected at R. At this same plant the original form of Robinson riffle (Fig. 
4156), allowed the sulphurets to collect and pack at B so that the free gold could 
not come in contact with the mercury at A. 



FIG. 4146. —RIFFLES. 


FIG. 414a.—RIFFLES. 
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Expanded Metal Riffles (Fig. 410) are very commonly used on gold dredges 
in connection with cocoa matting (§505). The usual size for this purpose has 
meshes I ) inches long, and inches wide, and is made of steel about 0.08 inch 
thick. It is laid on top of the cocoa matting after the latter is spread on the 
inclined tables, and is found very efficient in arresting the gold. The flat sur¬ 
faces of the metal strands slope about -15°; and to be most effective, the tops of 
the strands must be pointed down the slope. They have but little catching 
power when laid the opposite way. 

Howland Riffles (Fig. fit) are made of east iron, and are in sections or 
blocks which arc honeycombed by perforations, and superficially roughened by 
grooves as follows: The blocks are 12 inches long, -I inches wide, and an; higher 





FIG. 417.—HOWLAND RIFFLES. 


8 



Fia. 416.— expanded metal 

RIFFLES. 



FIG. 418.—CRADLE OR ROCKER WITH PAST 
OF SIDE CUT AWAY. 


across the center than across the two ends. Deep cross troughs are made at the 
center and at the upper ends, which arc to be charged with mercury; longitudinal, 
shallow grooves run down the slopes from the center to the ends, and between 
-these grooves are slots which extend vertically through the castings. The blocks 
be put together sidewise to suit the width of any trough whose width is a 
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multiple of 4 inches, and they are so placed as to break joint with each other 
longitudinally and so increase the eddying action of the riffles. It will be seen 
that any heavy particles that find their way beneath one of the castings are re¬ 
tained there 

In Mill 82 there arc two sluices fitted with Howland riffles, each fed with 
stamp mill pulp. The sluice is 12 inches wide, 8| inches deep, and slopes 0°, 30'. 

APPLICATION OF RIFFLES. 

§ 511. The Cradle or Rocker (Fig. 418) is a box about 40 inches long and 
from 10 to 20 inches wide, mounted on transverse rockers, and having the back 
end closed and the front end open. The sides slope up from the front toward 
the back end to a height of 13 to 20 inches. A screen box l(i to 20 inches square 
and 4 to (> inches deep, having a perforated screen with pinch holes, is sot on 
top at the hack end. Beneath this is a backward sloping baffle board, or an 
apron made of canvas or of blanket. On the bottom of the cradle are two riffle 
cleats about ;[ inch high, one near the middle and one near the lower end. The 
method of working is to shovel gravel into the screen box, and to pour in water 
from a dipper while rocking the cradle by hand. The apron throws the screen¬ 
ings backward, and when it is made of canvas or blanket it catches some of the 
fine gold. The coarse gold is caught in the bottom riffles. r lhe sand quite 
easily pucks in those riffles if the rocking is not kept up, and this leads to loss of, 
gold. For convenience in cleaning up, the screen box and apron can be lifted 
out. What is caught on the apron and in the riffles is washed in a hand pan 
to remove the last of the sand. The cradle is a regular tool for washing aurif¬ 
erous gravel on a small scale; and is also used to clean up sluices and quartz mills. 

Tins Sluice, as the term is used in placer working, is both a trough for trans¬ 
porting water and gravel, and a concentrator for catching and holding, by 
riffles, any heavy grains the gravel may contain (sec Fig. 419). 

Many forms of riffle blocks have been used in sluices and their designs are 
usually governed by three considerations; (1) The first cost and life; (2) the 
effectiveness of the riffles; and (3) the ease with which they are cleaned up and 
reset. 

Bowie gives the grade of a sluice at G to GJ inches fall for a 12-foot box 
(2° 25' to 2° 35'). In some places where much clay is to be washed off 9 to 12 
inches (3° 35' to 4° 45') is used, and where a minimum grade must he used, 
as low as 2| to 3 inches (1° to 1° 10') for a 10-foot. box has been used. His 
figures on sizes and carrying power of sluices are us follows: 


Depth. 

Width. 

Grade. 

Capacity in Miner’s 
Inches of Water. 

80 inches. 

80 “ 

80 “ 

6 feet. 

4 “ 

3 “ 

2° 15' to 2° 50" 

2° 15' 

0 ° W 

2,000 to 8,500 

2,000 

600 to 1,000 


In Mill 79, thirteen riffle boxes, 103 feet long, 12 inches wide, 8 inches deep, 
with sides and bottom made of 2-inch plank, are placed side by side, sloping 1° 
25' (yV inch per foot). They have movable riffle bars 10 feet apart, 1} inches 
high, lying across the bottom, and held in place by cleats on the sides. They 
are fed with the vanner tailings, by a rough form of classifier. The pulp is re¬ 
ceived at the middle of this classifier and runs both ways, discharging through 
thirteen 1-inch holes to the 13 riffle boxes. The latter are cleaned out once in 
24 hours, two at a time, by turning off the pulp and turning on wash water for a 
time to rinse off some of the quartz; then the riffle bars arc removed and the con¬ 
centrates are swept out while the clear water is still running. The concentrates, 
go to the first compartment of the settling tank, which yields 467 pounds of 
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concentrates in 24 hours (35.8 pounds for each riffle box) assaying $103 per 
ton. 

In Mill 50, below the amalgamated plates arc five riffles or catch pits 1 ineh 
wide and 1 inch deep running across tile width of the apron. The first con¬ 
sists of the space between two beveled eleats, the other four are sunken riffles or 
depressions cut in the surface of the planks. They are all filled with mercury 
and serve to catch any particles of rusty gold that have been at all brightened. 
Following these are two collecting sluices each 12 feet long, 8 inches wide and 6 
inches dee]), sloping 2 inch per foot. The riffles consist of 1-inch holes in a 



FIO. 419.— RIFFLE SLUICE (FROM BOWIE). 


board lying in the bottom of the sluice. The holes are staggered and spaced 3J 
inches between centers crosswise and 14 inches between lines of centers length¬ 
wise. At the lower end are four bar riffles J inch wide and 1 ineh deep. Follow¬ 
ing these is the main sluice 200 feet long, 12 inches wide, 12 inches deep, slop¬ 
ing ^ inch in 12 feet, with riffles in it made by placing 2X2Xl-inch blocks on 
edge between lxl-inch longitudinal strips, as shown in Fig. 420. This con¬ 
struction causes a depositing eddy at the head of each riffle space. The pulp 
current in this sluice is 3 inches deep. Following this a 15-mesh iron wire 
screen is placed horizontally in the bottom and yields overflow containing, the 
larger sand and the bulk of the water to tail sluice, and the finer sand to three 
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tables each 40 feet long, 8 inches wide, sloping i inch in 1 foot, on which are 
laid old battery screens. The tail sluice is 12 feet long, 14 inches wide, 8 inches 
deep, sloping 1£ inches per foot. This is supplied with Hungarian riffle blocks 
running across the trough (Fig. 421). 

The mercury riffles following the amalgamated plates in this mill are skimmed 
several times a day for rusty gold. The mercury is taken out from time to time 
and filtered through chamois skin, the ainalgam’saved and the mercury put back 
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WO. 420. —RIFFLES IN Mil.I. 5G. 



FIG. 421. -HUNGARIAN 

RIFFLES. 


into the riffles. All of the other riffles arc cleaned up periodically and yield 
black sand with rusty gold, which is saved as far as possible by hand pans. 

Revolving Strakks.— In Minas (leraes, Brazil, a device for rapidly discharg¬ 
ing riffles is used. 1 This consists of a triangular prism with equal faces, each 
of which is a riffle sluice supplied with cross riffle liars and side retaining walls 
(see Fig. 422). This prism has end trunnions of hard wood upon which it can 




FIG. 422. —REVOLVING RIFFLE KTRAKES. 


revolve. The pulp current is distributed at the upper end by a wooden sliding ( ?) 
bridge, and running over the riffles is discharged ut the lower end. When 
the riffles are charged with auriferous sulphurets they are discharged by revolv¬ 
ing the prism to wash oil the sulphurets and to bring the next face into line, the 
pnlp being momentarily shut off and the sliding bridge withdrawn. The width 
. of each face is 18 inches, the length 14 | to 18 feet. It slopes 1 inch per foot 

sP 45'). The riffle bars are 0.14 inch high, and there are many of them. Two 
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of these prisms are hung in one tank which is in section like the letter W. This 
tank, filled with water, washes the riffles and receives the concentrates. 

Undekchkhenth.— Where it is desired to treat the finer portion of the gravel 
more quietly than in the main sluice, a small grizzly is placed in the bottom of 
the sluice and the water and fine gravel passing through this are treated at a 
gentle speed on “undercurrents,” which consist of wide sluices containing riffles. 
The undercurrent should be eight to ten times the width of the main sluice and 
have a grade of 4° 30' to 5° 45' (8% to 10%). 


E. Kieves. 

§ 512. Kieves are strong tubs with sides flaring upward, in which the sepa¬ 
ration is efloclod by mechanical agitation in a deep mass of thick pulp. Stirring 
paddles are used for preliminary mixing, and hammers or heavy striking bars 

for the final separation. They are used to fin¬ 
ish tin; concentration of fine products that are 
nearly rich enough to ship, in Mill 40 they 
deal with grains up to 0.05 inch (1.27 mm.) in 
diameter, in Mill 47 with grains 0.053 
inch (1.30 mm.) in diameter. They can 
be used on products of the fineness of 
slime table heads, but with much finer 
products the process becomes tedious, be¬ 
cause of the long time required for 
settling. 

The kieve lias a shaft 'with a crank for re¬ 
volving it by band in a movable lop bearing, 
and in a step at the bottom. On the shaft is a 
pair of paddles of the form of propeller blades, 
no. 423.— kieve. which tend to lift, the pulp and stir it thor¬ 

oughly. The operation is as follows: 

Wafer is run in by a hose up to a mark, found by trial. One or two men 
revolve the paddle about fifty times per minute, while another shovels in the ore, 
whieh is moist. When the required amount, is charged, the shaft is kept revolv¬ 
ing for a minute or two to thoroughly liquify the pulp. Then the top support 
and the shaft are quickly lifted out and a bent pounding bar (at Mill 47, 1$ 
inches diameter, 7 feet long), standing in a wooden stpp in the floor, is made to 
deal repented shocks to the sides of the kieve, perhaps fifty blows per minute. 
The blows are received upon a plate 14X3XJ inch (Mill 47) screwed to the side 
of the kieve. The pounding bar is so bent as to strike the kieve a little above 
the middle. The pounding is kept up until the partieles have settled themselves 
into a compact deposit at the bottom (an almost “hard pan”) with the quartz 
grains largely at the top and the ore grains in layers below. The water is now 
siphoned off and the layers are skimmed out with a shovel. The layers are 
roughly as Indicated in Fig. 423. 

The concentration occurs partly during the stirring, but an important part 



TABLE 329®.— DETAILS OF KIEVES. 

_ „ Thickness of 

Top Bottom_ 

iameter. Diameter. „ .. 

Sides. Bottom. 


Inches. 


Height. 

Top 

Diameter. 

Bottom 

Diameter. 


Inches. 

Inches. 

48 

48 

88 

83 

44 

89 

SB 

41 



bickness of Revolution* 

of Paddle 

Bottom. False Bottom per Minute. 
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takes place during the pounding. While the water from below passes upward 
among the grains, the fine, high specific gravity grains settle below the coarser, 
lower specific gravity grains, according to a ratio which is probably that of 
hindered settling. Some details of kieves are given in Table 329a. 

In Cornwall, both the paddles and the pounding bar are sometimes driven by 
power, as in the kieve described by Teague, the dimensions of which arc given in 
Table 329a. , 1 . , .. 

In Mill -17 two kieves are used, fed respectively with the two products ot the 
tye (see §f.07), the tye itself being fed with certain of the hutch products of 
the finishing jigs or with the slime table concentrates. The coarse, poorer por¬ 
tions from the tye, tmated in No. S kieve, yields: (1) tops, returned to slime 
table; (2) middlings, re-treated in the same kieve; (3) bottoms, to first 
treatment in No. 1 kieve. Tlu* line, richer portion from the tye, treated in No. 

1 kieve (first treatment), yields: (1) tops, returned to slime table; (2) mid¬ 
dlings, returned to same kieve (first treatment) ; (3) bottoms, returned to same 
kieve (second treatment). These last bottoms yield, on second treatment: (1) 
toils, returned to slime table; (2) middlings, returned to same kieve (second 
treatment); (3) bottoms, barrelled and shipped to smelter. 'I hive men work 
up one charge in an hour, operating the tve at the same time. In Mill 4(1, slime 
table concentrates and hutch products of the finishing jigs are treated in a kieve 

without first using u tye. . . ... 

Continuous Kieve.-A deep, cylindrical tub, with the. revolving kieve paddles, 
lias been used for treating larger quantities than is possible with an intermittent 
kieve It must hi* fed at a point about half or two-thirds the way up from the 
bottom to the toil by a central hopper and tube. The overflow ran be discharged 
all around the top and caught in a circular launder. The actum is less perfect 
than that of the intermittent kieve, as the hammering is omitted. It probably 
ranks as a classifier working under hindered settling conditions, and using much 
h-s water than anv other form. It yields a continuous overflows ami either a 
continuous spigot product or an intermittent one as desired The apparatus 

might serve as the first, settling tank in the Austrian graphite null (s iH4). this 

is suggested merely to indicate the line of work the author believes the apparatus 
to be suitable for. 
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on a Rittinger table. 

30. Ibid., Vol. XLIV., (1885), p. 138. Conrad Bliimeke. Description and comparison of 

convex and concave slime tables. P. 145. Discussion of the Rittinger table, its con¬ 
struction, materials for the working surface, and details of management. 

31. Ibid., Vol. L., (1891), p. 09. Conrad Rliimeke. Description of improved Stein tables, 

with some working results. Vol. LI., (1892), p. 385. Various modifications of the 
percussive belt table. The Schranz table. Improved results on Rittinger table by 
applying wash water from a diagonal spray pipe. Illustrated. 

32. Ibid., Vol. I,IV„ (1895), pp. 223 and 243. Conrad Rliimeke. Description and discus¬ 

sion of the Bartsch, Schranz, Luhrig and Linkenbach tables, with results and com¬ 
parisons. 

33. Ibid., Vol. LV„ (1890), p. 13. Conrad Bliitneke. Comparison of the Kttvan-Rittrager 

with the Luhrig table; with results of tests. P. 209. Comparison of Stein and 
Bartsch tables. ,, , 

34. Berg, und Hiittemoesen des Oberharzes. Stuttgart, 1895, p. 221. H. Zirkler. Short 

general discussion of dimensions, capacity, etc., of slime tables in the Harz Moun¬ 
tains. 

35. Bull. Hoc. Ind. Min., Series III., Vol. IV., (1890), p. 922. Gayet. Details and some 

working results of the Castelnau belt table. 

86. Ibid., Series Ill., Vol. VIII., (1894), p. 041. F. Schmidt. Descriptive review of the 
various belt tables, with discussion. Illustrated. 

37 . Can. Min. Ren., Vol. XVII., (1898), pp. 43 and 134. F. T. Snyder describe* » gyrating 
yanner, and gives some results. 
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38. Engineering , Vol. LVIII., (1894), p. 777. Editor. Description of the Ferrari! belt 

concentrator, with some details of operations and capacity. Illustrated. 

39. Eng. & Min, Jour., Vol. XLII., (188C), p. 150. Frederick G. Corning. Description of 

the Corning belt concentrator, illustrated. 

40. Ibid., Vol. L1V., (1892), pp. 5, 28 and 52. John W. Meier. Description and compari¬ 

son of Rittinger and Salzburg tables and rectangular buddies at I’rzibram; also a 
comparison of convex slime tables and buddies. P. 307. Description of Stein belt con¬ 
centrator, with results. Illustrated. 

41. Ibid., Vol. LIX, (1895), p. 199. Same as Engineering , Vol. LVIII., p. 777. 

42. Ibid., Vol. LX., (1895), pp. 29, 441 and 400. W. H. Storms. Details of several canvas 

table plants. 

43. Ibid., Vol. LXII., (1890), p. 297. Editor. Illustrated description of Ellis gyrating 

va liner. 

44. Ibid., Vol. LXVIII., (1899), p. 8. A. H. Wethey. Improved details of Wilfley table. 

Working results. 

45. Freiberger Jahrb., (1893), p. 70. L. Seemann. Some details of adjustment, capacity, 
etc., of Stein table. 

46. Inst. Civ. Eng., Vol. CXVI., (1894), p. 50; also the discussion at end of the paper. 

Robert K. Corninans. Description and discussion of buddies, percussion tables, van- 
ners and circular slime tables. 

47. Judge's Rep. on Centennial Exposition (Philadelphia, 1876), Vol. III., pp. 228 and 308. 

E. Althans. Sparro’s principles of surface sizing. Discussion of buddies, slime tables 
and percussion tables. 

48. Mines and Minerals , Vol. XIX., (1898-99), p. 537. John M. Sweeney discusses the de¬ 

sign of riffles, and gives experience. 

49. Min. if Bci. Press, Vol. LXV1., (1893), p. 101. George K. Fischer describes the Rob¬ 

inson riflie and a modification of the same; and quotes experience with the two. Il¬ 
lustrated. 

50. Ibid., Vol. LXXIII., (1890), p. 277. W. S. Hutchinson. Description of Gates* canvas 

plant, with details and working results. Illustrated. 

51. Ocst. Zeit., Vol. XXXVL, (1888), p. 531. Carl von Reytt. Details and results of 

comparative tosis of Linkenbach tables, revolving conical tables and buddies. 

52. Ibid., Vol. XXXVIII., (1890), p. 217. O. Bilharz. Details of the Bilharz belt table. 

Illustrated. 

63. Ibid., Vol. XLII., (1894), p. 421. E. Ferraris. Description of the Ferraris belt table. 
Illustrated. 

54. Ibid., Vol. XLTTI., (1895), p. 91. L. Kirschner. Details and results of Kltvdn’s modified 

Rittinger table. 

55. Ibid., Vol. XLTV., (1890), p. 309. L. Kirschner. .Comparative tests of the K&v&n- 

Rittinger and the Luhrig tables. 

56. Raymond’s Rep., (1873), p. 330. G. F. Deetken describes a power-driven kieve. Illus¬ 

trated. 

57. Soh. Mines Quart., Vol. XV., (1893-94), p. 23. Translation from Ann. dea Mines, Series 

VIII., Vol. XX., (1891) , p. 57. 

68. Zeit. Berg. Hiitt. u. Salinenwesen , Vol. XXVI., (1878), pp. 122 and 177. Same as 

Judge’s Rep. on Centennial Exposition (Philadelphia, 1876), Vol. III., pp. 228 and 
308. 

69. Ibid., Vol. XLI., (1893), p. 207. Editorial. Description of the Bartscb convex slime 

table, wi^h some working results. Illustrated. 

60. Ibid., Vol. XLIII., (1895), p. 215. Editorial. Some results with the Bartsch convex 

slime table. 

61. ibid., Vol. XLVII., (1899), p. 239. Hflbner. Advantages of revolving concave tables. 

Comparison of Bartsch and Linkenbach tables. 




CHAPTER XVII. 

AMALGAMATION. 

The properties of mcrcurv, which enable it to form alloys with gold and silver, 
are made use of in milling for the extraction of those metals from their ores. 

S 513. J'noiMCUTiKK of M HKiuiHY. —Mercury freezes at 39° F. below zero. It 
vaporizes to a very slighl degree at ordinary temperatures, more rapidly at 100° F. 
and at 313° F. sufficiently to salivate an incautious workman. It boils at (>80° F. 
Its specific gravity is 13.(i. Its capillarity is negative except to those metals with 
which it easily amalgamates. To these, when their surfaces and that of the mer¬ 
cury are clean, it is positive, that is, it "wets" them. It is not affected, when pure, 
by air, but, when impure, oxidation of the other metals forming the impurities 
lakes plaee on the surface, and the oxides formed are absorbed by the mercury. 
Mercury and all its salts are violent poisons. Haw white of egg or potassium 
iodide is the best antidote. Strong nitric or sulphuric acids attack mercury; 
hydrochloric acid, dilute sulphuric or pure, dilute nitric attack it tittle, or not at 
all; dilute nitric acid containing nitrous acid readily attacks it however. 

§ 514. Amaloams. — If a grain of clean metal, for example, gold, comes in con¬ 
tort with clean mercury, according to its thickness the particle heroines either 
entirely combined or superficially coated with mercury, and if two such particles 
come in contact with each other they are loosely cemented or soldered together. 
Such aggregations, which are alloys of the metals with mercury, are called 
amalgams. 

if a metallic compound that can be chemically decomposed by mercury, for 
example, oorargyrite (chloride of silver) or argentite (sulphide of silver) 
comes in contact with mercury under conditions favoring the reaction, a por¬ 
tion of the mercury seizes the chlorine or sulphur, forming chloride or sulphide 
of mercury, and the remainder seizes upon the silver as it is set free, forming 
an amalgam of mercury and silver. 

Mercury unites also readily with copper, lead, tin, cadmium, zinc, bismuth, 
sodium, potassium and some of the rare metals. The affinity of mercury for 
the various metals with which it unites to form amalgams, increases with the 
temperature. In flic ease of arsenic and antimony, heat is necessary for their 
amalgams to form, and with that of the latter the antimony gradually sepa¬ 
rates out again as a black powder on cooling. By using a voltaic couple, with 
a dilute acid and with mercury as the negative electrode, it unites with nickel, 
cohalt, manganese, iron, chromium, aluminum and platinum. Mercury tonne 
an amalgam with the above metals when their salts are treated by electrolysis 
with mercury as the negative electrode. Sodium amalgam will decompose most 
of the salts of the metals yielding amalgam of mercury and the metal derived 
from the salt. Mercury forms a triple compound with sulphur and arsenic. 

As sodium amalgam is used to some extent in mills its preparation is of spe¬ 
cial interest. For preparing it, clean, dry mercury is used from which all 
moisture has been removed by blotting paper. It is heated gently and pieces 
of sodium, about the size of a pea, are added one at a time, waiting for the re¬ 
action after each addition, until an amalgam of the consistency of soft putty 
is obtained. This amalgam decomposes unless kept dry and out of contact with 
the air. It keeps best when covered with naphtha and put into tightly stop¬ 
pered bottles. 
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In milling, three amalgams of gold may be considered. The first is liquid, 
which appears like mercury, and is commonly considered to be a saturated solu¬ 
tion of solid gold amalgam in mercury. When filtered through chamois skin 
it contains about 0.1% gold at 60° F. The quantity contained will increase 
with the temperature. On standing several months, at about 08° F., crystals 
of amalgam will crystallize from this, leaving a solution with only 0.0(183% 
gold. Even this, when filtered through boxwood, is reduced to 0.0601%, which 
figure probably represents the amount of gold held in permanent solution 
at (18° F. The second is solid. The gold in it is combined in some definite 
chemical proportion with mercury, and has a definite crystalline form. Native 
amalgam of California ranges from 30.02 to 11.63% gold, corresponding to 
the symbol An, llg... A number of other solid amalgams have been made but 
the one just mentioned is probably that made in the mills. The third is nuggets 
of gold superficially coated and cemented together with the first, and second 
amalgams. By straining mill amalgam through chamois skin, one gets No. 1 
amalgam in the liquid which goes through, and a residue, which approximates 
to No. 2 amalgam, according'as No. 1 and No. 3 are absent from it. If No. 
1 is present in excess it will soften the amalgam and diminish the per cent, 
of gold; if No. 3 is present it may greatly increase the per cent, of gold. 

Silver amalgams may be divided into three classes in the same way as gold. 
The solid native silver amalgams vary from Ag„ llg,, containing 26.25% silver, 
to Ag,„ Eg,, containing 04.2% silver. The presence of nnpenetraled silver 
nuggets in mill amalgam is rare, since the amalgam is generally formed by 
chemical reaction with some compound of silver rather than with native silver. 

For further information on gold and silver amalgams, the reader is referred 
to the very complete treatment given the subject by Louis. 10 

§515. Apparatus Used for Amalgamation — For amalgamation or sepa¬ 
rating the precious metals from (heir ores by mercury, the following devices are 
used:— 

Stamp mill. 

Arrastra, Huntington or other crushing mills. 

Amalgamating pan. 

Inside plates, that is, amalgamated plates inside the stamp mortar or other 
crushing mill. 

Outside plates. 

Mercury wells and traps. 

Mechanical amalgamators which do not combine crushing with amalgama¬ 
tion. 

For treating and partially refining (lie amalgamated products of the preced- 
ing apparatus there are the following devices: 

(Uean up pan. 

Clean up barrel. 

While both gold and silver are caught by all these, the amalgamating pan is 
used where silver preponderates in the ore and the others where gold. The 
first four and the last two combine crushing with amalgamation and have al¬ 
ready been described under the various headings. It now remains in this chap¬ 
ter to take up the other three. 

Outside Amalgamated Plates. 

§ 516. Principle of Action. —These are generally copper plates coated with an 
amalgam. They are set at an angle so that the pulp fed at the upper end flows 
down over them by gravity. During its passage the constantly recurring waves 
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and the drops which the pulp makes upon the head of the piates bring the free 
gold into contact with the surface so that it becomes amalgamated and adheres 
firmly to the plate, while the sand and sulphides are carried forward by the 
water. Mercury has to be supplied from time to time to keep the amalgam on 
the surface of the right degree of hardness, and it is scraped off and the gold 
saved at staled intervals. 

§ 517. Tahi.es soli SumutTiNG Plates. —These should be so constructed that 
the slope may be readily adjusted and at the same time be firm and rigid enough 
to remain constant in any position. This is to prevent any unevenness in the 
flow of the pulp, and thereby avoid danger of loss which occurs when portions 
of a plate are alternately wet and dry. A few of the designs used by the mills 
will be given. 

Two tables, standing upon independent sets of legs and with independent ad¬ 
justing wedges, are used for each battery in Mills 65, 73 and 74, which have 
two long plates side by side, each 3 feet wide. Before putting on the plates, 
the tables are dressed down inch in the center for the full length, causing 
a slight depression in the center of the plate, and, in consequence, the center 
of the wave to be in advance of its ends. If the tables are not dressed as de¬ 
scribed but are left flat the pulp will not run so evenly but will tend to one 
side or the other. 

Tables mounted upon wheels running on a track arc used in Mill 63. They 
are wheeled forward a short distance at the time of the clean up. Preston” 
states that in some mills only the upper section of the tables is movable, while 
the remainder is stationary. 

At Mill 67, which is similar to the Oldham mill, (see Fig. 434), the plates 
are laid upon tables made of the best selected clear pine 3 inches thick with 
three cleats, 3X6 inches, fastened underneath, one at each end and one in the 
middle. There are three transverse rods of t-inch round iron passing through 
the planks and holding them tightly together. These tables rest upon two string¬ 
ers of 3X5-inch scantling and are kept from sliding downward by a cleat nailed to 
the stringer. These stringers lie loose in notches or gains cut in standards and a 
hard-wood pin keeps each stringer from sliding downward but admits of sufficient 
freedom to raise the lower end as required. The standards are nailed to the floor 
and have no connection with the mortar blocks, nor has the floor, a coarse saw-eut 
separating the boards of the* floor from the blocks. At the lower standard a hard¬ 
wood wedge is inserted under each stringer which wedge has a slot cut in the 
middle, through which a bolt with a thumb nut is run. The slope is adjusted 
by this wedge and kept in any position by means of the thumb nut. 

Mill 64 (see Figs. 435a and 4355) has tables built of 3-inch planks in steps, 
causing drops from one plate to the next. In a total length of plate of 33 feet 
9 inches, there is one drop from the mortar, two from mercury traps and five 
drops of 3 inches each from steps in the plank table. The sides are of 1-J-inoh 
plank, varying from 3| to 5J inches in height. The various sections are made 
overlapping and there are cross bars at each joint. The under side of the table 
is only 17 inches above the floor at the head and 6 inches at the foot, and it 
rests upon five cross timbers spaced at various intervals, which are supported 
by short posts. 

At Mills 68 and 83 the tables for the plates are made of good clear lumber. 
The sides are made of 3-inch stuff. The. bottom is tight, consisting of cross 
boards li inch thick, which are mortised to the sides and further held by three 
jj-inch transverse rods of iron. In addition to this, in order to hold the bot¬ 
tom in shape and prevent warping, three longitudinal 6-inch strips are fastened, 
to the bottom by dovetailing. These strips also answer the purpose of saving 
the table when wedging it, that is, .wedges UBed at the head or foot are alwaya 
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placed so as to bear against these strips. The table is well painted and put to¬ 
gether with screws. The plate is simply laid upon the table, fitting in a groove 
on either side, about room enough being allowed for a sliding fit. The sides of 
the table, just above the plate, are caulked with oakum and two cleats fastened 
on, one on each side. The cleats rest solid on the plate and are made wedge- 
shaped, tapering from 3j inches at the bottom to nothing at the top and ex¬ 
tending the whole height of the side, which is G inches. The upper end of the 
table extends back about 2 inches under the mortar lip and it is wedged tight, 
the wedges being driven from under the table, forcing it up against the mortar 
lip. The lower end of the table is supported upon a strong wooden sawhorse, 
which is securely fastened to the floor. Wedges on top of this horse serve for 
leveling the table and adjusting the slope. 

In Mill 8G the table is hung on stirrups, to be adjustable for different ores 
(see Fig. 426). Louis' 0 finds that the upper ends of tables are sometimes hung 
on rods, independent of the floor and of the stamp mill, to prevent jarring. 

John Hays llammond 40 recommends cast iron tables for supporting the amal¬ 
gamated plate. A table of this kind, used in Mill 57 for the newer plates, is 
shown in Fig. 437. 

In regard to the advisability of connecting the table with the mortar or the 
stamp frame, opinions differ. The advocates for connection are Rickard 18 , 
Mills G8 and 83, and the Haile (Jold Mine. 27 The claim is that the jar ob¬ 
tained assists the settling of tin 1 gold and is beneficial to amalgamation. The 
opponents arc Hammond and Preston of California, Furman of Colorado, 
Hardman of Nova Scotia, and Louis, all of whom claim that the jar is injuri- 
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PIG. 428.— FASTENER AT MILL 67. 

STTIMUPS AT MILL 86. 

ous, probably tending to form hard amalgam. At the trial of a large steam 
stamp at Mill 06, (see § 122), the jar was enough to cause amalgam to ball up 
on the plates and mercury to exude and run away. The weight of the evi¬ 
dence appears to be against, the use of vibration on plates. 

Extending across the head of the table over the plate, there is generally a foot 
board on which the attendant may walk or stand in looking after the mortar. 

§ 518. Fastening the Plates to the Tables.— Plates as they come to the 
mill are rarely over 8 or 10 feet long, so that in almost all of the mills the amalga¬ 
mated plates are made up of sections, which are laid either overlapping or with 
butt joints. In the latter ease they are sometimes brazed together in one sheet. 
The method of fastening down the plates at Mills 68 and 82 has already been 
given. Mill 67 fastens the lower edge of the plate by a lapping iron strip, (see 
Fig. 428). " 

At Mills 65, 69, 73 and 74 blankets are placed between the plates and the 
tables. The sections are laid with butt joints. On each side of a joint is a row 
of screws fastening the plates to the table, and there are also cleats at the sides. 
Copper screws arc best for this work, being of the same character as the plates; 
brass becomes brittle, while iron causes galvanic action which enlarges the holes. 
Several authorities advise not using screws at all, but to have the sections of 
the plate overlap and fasten them down by buttons or wedges at the sides so that 
they are easily removable. 






FIG. 427. —NEWER APRON AND SLUICES IN MILL 57. 
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§ 519, Position of Plates in the Mills.— In American mills outside plates 
are almos universally placed just following stamps or other fine crushing appa- 
ratus and preceding concentrators. Mill 80 formerly used plates after vainer 
and Gilpin County bumping table, but they are now given up, having been 
found useless. In Australian mills there is considerable variation in the posi¬ 
tion of the outside plates, as may be seen by reference to Rickard 13 In the ma¬ 
jority of eases, however, they follow directly after stamps. 

TABLE 330.—AMALGAMATED PLATES. 


Location of Plato. 


uotijOu splash board.Silver plated.. 

On mortar lip.I “ 

I Apron plate.| “ 

Next follow riffles containing mercury. 

57 Jon inortar lip.jSilver plated.. .| 

Next follows No. 1 mercury trap 

Apron plate.Silver plated... 

Sluice plate (c). 44 

First sluice plate id). “ 

Second sluice plate (rf)- “ 


Width. 

Inches. 

Thickness. 

Inches. 


Slope. 

of 

Plate. 

Sq. Ft. 

Inches 
per Foot. 

i t 

& a 

O 3 

52 

k 

5.00 

2 

9 28 

62 

k 

1.08 

H 

2 28 

52 

K 

8.61 

1 

4 46 

| 52 

. 

6.50 


7 8 

56 


18.66 


7 R 

4H 

*4 

08.00 

i*4 

7 H 

24 

ik 

24.00 


6 57 

48 

% 

48.00 


5 4 


Water § 0.3* 
Passing £ 


Next follow No. 2 mercury traps on six batteries an 1 Nos. 2 and 8 mercury traps on two batteries. 


58 [First apron plate.[silver plated... j 1 

Next follows No. 1 mercury trap. 

jSecond apron plate.[silver plated... j 4 

Next follows No. 2 mercury trap. 

jsiuice plate.[silver plated... | 12 

Next follows No. 8 mercury trap. 

[On vanner distributors... .|.| t 

59 | First apron plate .|.| 1 

Next follows No. 1 mercury trap. 

[Second apron plate.J.| 4 

[Sluice plate.|.| 12 

Next follows No. 2 mercury trap. 

60 Apron plate.[silver plated... | 10 

fext follows No. 1 mercury trap. 

61 On splash board.Silver plated.. 0 J 

Apron plate. 4 ‘ ... 10 

Sluice plate. “ ... 8 

62 On splash board. 44 ... 0 

On mortar lip..... 44 ... 0 

On distributor. 44 ... 0 

Next follows No. 1 mercury trap. 

[On back deflector ( h ).|Silver plated... | 0 

|Apron plate.| 44 ...| 9(i 


8|(ff)24 I.J 25.88 


Next follows No. 2 mercury trap. The vanners have No. 8 mercury trapB on their distributors. 


68 Ion mortar lip. 

No. 1 mercury 


No. 1 mercury trap between lip and apron plates. 

[Apron plate.].| 15 0 

64 On mortar lip.. 0 5 

|Apron plate.[. | 2 0 

Next follows No. 1 mercury trap. 

|No. 1 sluice plates (/).|.| 6 0 

Next follows No. 2 mercury trap. 

| No. 2 sluice plates (fc).|.| 12 0 

[No. 8 sluice plate.|.[ 8 8 

Next follows No. 8 mercury trap. 

66 I Apron plate.[silver plated... | 0 11 


0 (w) 52 [.| 65.00 

6 48 . 1.66 

0 | 56^ -451.[ 8.46 

0 [Each 22|.| 20.84 j 


0 [Each 15!.| 80.00 1 

8 J 80-12 1.| 6.42 


1 

7 8 

20 

5 

I 1 

4 46 

20 

. 

| IK 

7 8 

15 

. 

iij 

8 0 

18 


1.6 

7 80 

18 



60 0 




10 87 

10 

2 

4 

18 26 

10 

m 


Next comes a distributor with two spouts, one for each sluice plate, and the pulp then passes over two 
back deflectors with plates on them. ' 
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table 330. —amalgamated plates.— Continued. 


Ideation of Plate. 


Width. 

i » 

Inches 

SI 

tr 


-s 

5 “• Q r, 



(15 j Two parallel sluice plates jsilver plated.. | 21 0 jEach 241 | 84.00 | \% J K 25 | . 

Next follows No. 3 mercury trap. There are plates after the clean up barrel similar to Mill 73. 

00 | Apron plate. j Plain copper...! 10 0 1 54 I , 3 H I 45 00 I 2 I « 28 I 16.2; 

|('opper-hned trough.|.I.J.|. | . |. J. ) 10 2. 

Next follows No. 1 mercury trap, lined with copper. 

[sluice plat*.|.[g-in (I | IK j % I 13 115 1 1 | 4 46 | If, .2; 


Next follows No. 2 mercury trap. 

07 I (1) (Plaincopper...! 0 8[ 62 | % | 2 80 | 

(m) •• .. 54 % 3.06 . 

I Apron plate (n).| '* .. | 10 0| 64 | % j 45.00 | 

Next follow Nos. 1 ami 2 mercury traps and in the tail launder is No. 3 tmj 

68 On mortar lip.Silver plated... 0 64» 62 I X 2.85 . 

Apron plate—*. ,r ..8 0 52 I Vfc 84.67 

Copper-lined launder.. 

On vanner distributors. 14 4H . 5.83 . 

70 Apron plates.. Silver pluted... 8 0 52 | X 34.67 

Next follows No. 1 mercury trap. 


54 

1 ** 

| 45 00 | 

2 | 

9 28 | 

16.25 |. 

1K 

% 

| 13 25 | 

1 | 

4 46 | 

16.25 1. 

52 | 

I >4 

| 2 89 | 

«, 1 

3 35 ( 

38 |. 

54 I 

1 U 

3.96 


(HI) 

38 

54 | 

% 

| 45.(HI | 

Vi, I 

H IK | 

38 1 




10 

2-4 

2,4s 

ii 16 

10 

2 

"a" 

|"o 2(1 




71 K >n M]>lash lioai-d.(Silver plated... |.| 

On mortar lip. 4t ... It) 711 


(Apron plate. J “ ...| 2 5| 46 |.| 0.26 | 1.2 | f> 15 ( If, | 114 

Next follows No. 1 mercury trap and two steps covered with rubber, the later une of which has No. 2 
mercury trap in it. 

(Twopnr. No. 3 sluice plates|Silver plated.. .| 10 0|Eachl5(.( 26.00 | 16| 7 30 I Each 7 5( 04 


[Twopnr. No. 3 sluiceplatesISilver plated...I 10 0 (Each 15!.1 25.00 

(No. 2sluice plate.| “ ...| 8 0| 20X1. I 13.67 

Next follows No. 3 mercury trap and liefore the vanners are No. 4 traps. 

72 |On inortar lip.| Plain copper... | .|.|.J. 

Next follows a collector, a pipe, and No. 1 and No 2 mercury traps. 

j \pron plate.jPlaiu copper... j 10 oj 48 j % J 40.00 

Next follow Nos. 8, 4 and 5 mercury traps. 

| (r) |.| 4 0| 12 j.( 4 00 

I (a) I.(2 6 J 12 I. I 2.50 

There are Nos. 6, 7 and 8 mercury traps in the fail launder of the mill. 

73 |()n mortar lip.I Wooden board.I 1 o|.I 1 I. 


36.25 M 8 & 5 


Then follows a distributor with two spouts, one for each apron platp, and the pulp next, passes over two 
hack deileetors, with plates on them 5 Inches long. 

Irwopar. No. 1 sluice plates. I Silver plated...! 22 OjKachSlI I 88.00 I 2 I 9 28 I .I 1 


Next follows No 1 and No. 2 mercury traps. 

No. 2 si ice plate.Silver plated... 8 0 12 8.00 2 9 28 . 

On vanner distributors. 1 6 48 . 6.00 ... 

(r) Silver plated... 12 0 12 . 12.00 JU 7 8 . 

(*) ,r ... 15 0 12 . 15.00 IX 7 8 . 

1 (t) “ .-.(«)0 6 (u)48 . 2.00 . (f) . 7 

On mortar lip. Wooden board. (w)l 0 (m)48 . 4.00 . 1 

Next follows a distributor with two spouts, one for each apron plate, and the pulp next passes over two 
back deflectors with plates on them. 


^Two parallel sluice plates., [.Silver plated., j 21 fljEach24| jV f 86.00 J 2 J 0 15 

Next comes a transverse collector, and there is No. 1 mercury trap before the vanners. 
on the vanners and after the clean up barrel, similar to Mill 73. 


75 (Apron plate.(.| 2 

. |SIiiice plate.|. .| 16 

Next follows No. 1 mercury trap. 

76 | On splash board.|.( 0 

(On mortar lip.(.| 0 

Next follows a back deflector of wood. 

|First apron plate.j. J 8 

Next follows No. 1 mercury trap. 

[second apron plute.J.| 0 

Next follows a back deflector of wood. 


56 |.| 10.50 ( 

14X1.1 39.33 1 


2J4 10 87 


There are plates 
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table 930.— amalgamated plates. — Concluded. 


Location of Plate. 


Third apron plate.. 

\pron plate. 

On bed ol No. 1 bump table. 






Area 

of 

Plate. 
8q. Ft. 

Slope. 

Water 

Passing 


Kind of Plate. 

Length 
Ft. In. 

Width. 

Inches. 

Thickness. 

Inches. 

!* 


t 1 

Is 

Over 

Plate 

per 

Minute. 

Gallons. 

^ P to 

* - o 8 
'Zf go 


8 0 

56 







H 

Plain copper... 

12 0 

48 

% 

48.00 



8 18 

10 


Next follows No. 1 mercury trap. 

J (Apron plates. 

On vanuer distributors 


— jSilverj>lated...|(?>)8 0 j 


h4 First comes a distributor. 
85 


8 0 


8G 


j Apron plate.(Silver plated.. .|ti>) 8 

Next follows No. 1 mercury trap. 

|Apron plate.jsilver plated... 

Next follows No. 1 mercury trap. 

J After No 5 trommel .... (Silver plated.. j(ir)12 0 
Next follows No. 1 mercury trap. 

I Apron plates..Silver plated... j. 

(Apron plates.| “ .. .| 8 0 

Next follows No 1 mereuiy trap, and on two hattei 


50 

48 


54 

52 

48 


% 

h 


B.S3 | 
86.(JO | 

84.67 | 
48.00 I 


| 64 

ies No. 


28 ( 10 


>H | 8 J8 | 
2 J 9 20 | 
2 I 9 28 | 


2 trap. 


30.00 1 2!4 I 10 35 1 


(«) This mill 1ms double discharge ami plates hi the front and rear of the mortar, (ft) Splash from screen* 
(c) This is the only plate after the apron plate in two batteries, (cl) These two plates follow ihe apron plate in 
six batteries, (e) 40 niches on four batteries, 20 inches on four batteries. (/) This is narrowed to 24 inches at 
the end (y) Tills is narrowed to 12 inches at the end. (A» These plates are divided lengthwise down the cen¬ 
ter and rest in two boxes, which are removable and are taken up when the plates are cleaned. (*') Made in 
three sections. The last section is Brussels carpet. A strip of wood is laid clown tiie center. (J) These are 
two parallel plates, encii m three divisions, the last one of w Inch narrows to 15 inches (see Fig 425a). (k) These 
are two parallel plates, each in three divisions (see Fig. 425a). (() This is between the screen ami the mortar 
lip (see Fig. 420) (m)'Iliisis a back-deflecting quadrant plate, being a quadrant of a cylinder with 6-inch 
radius (see Fig 420). («) The upper end of Uie apron plate is turned up one inch under the mortar lip, but 
does not come in contact with it. (o) 7U inches from screen; 1% inches from splash board. (j>) Seven bat¬ 
teries have 8 inch drop and one has 5-inch drop. (</)0at the start; % inch ut middle, (r) First plate after 
clean up barrel (*) Second plate after clean up bai l el. U) This is between the screen and mortar lip and is a 
curved convex plate in the form of a quadrant of a cylinder, (u) Approximately. (i») Divided into two sec¬ 
tions of 4 feet each, (w) Divided into two sections. 


The location of outside plates, together with their dimensions, and the points 
at which they are interrupted, is shown in Table 330. For the corresponding 
inside plates the reader is referred to § 101, and for the traps to § 546 et seq. 
With a few exceptions they ail come under one of the following heads: 

(a) Splash plates or plates on the splash board. 

(b) Lip plates or plates on the mortar lips or mortar aprons. 

(e) Apron plates or the wide plates that are disconnected with the mortar. 

( d) Sluice plates which are narrow plates usually following the apron plates. 

(r) Shaking plates including plates on the vanner distributors. 

Splash plates wore found in only five out of 27 mills. The catching of gold, 
especially if fine, on them, is favored by the fact that the pulp impinges upon 
them. Their width is such as to extend across the mortar. Their length, how¬ 
ever, is short, oidy from 8 to 14 inches. According to Adams 1 , the importance 
of a splash plate as a gold catcher is underestimated. He recommends that it 
be supported upon the table and not on the mortar; that the slope be over 45°; 
that the bottom be at least an inch below the bottom of the screen and the space 
at the bottom between it and the screen frame be not over £ inch in order that 1 
it shall receive all the splash. 

Lip plates were found in 12 out of 27 mills. It is on these that the greater 
part of the pulp falls from the screen, and consequently more gold is caught 
here than on an equal length of any of the following plates. Their length is 
necessarily short, 3 to 18 inches, while their width is the length of the mortar. 
In Mill 74 it will be noticed that the pulp from the screen, before it reaches the 
lip, first falls over a plate about 6 inches long bent in the form of a quadrant 
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of a cylinder with its convex side up. In Mill 67 the mortar lip is so low that 
the plate is 2 inches below the lower edge of the screen frame being fastened 
to the chuck block by two bands of iron (see h'ig. 420). 

Apron Plates .—The term apron plates, as used by the author, will include 
those plates which come next to the mortar and are of a width about equal to 
the length of the mortar; also all subsequent plates which arc no narrower than 
the first apron plate. Apron plates occur in all the mills except 73 and 74. 
Their length varies from 10 inches in Mill 56 to 10 feet in Mills GO and 01, 
and their width from -Hi inches in Mill 71 to 50 J inches in Mill 04. In some 
mills they are narrowed at their lower end to the width of the sluice plates. 

Sluice Wales .—There is a looseness in the use of the terms apron plate and 

sluice plate, but, as used by the author in conformity with the custom in a ma¬ 

jority of the mills, sluice plates are those 
that are narrower than the length of the 
mortar, or than the plates preceding. 
Sluice plates were found in 11 out of 
37 mills. Their length varies from 3 feet 
8 inches in Mill til to 33 feet in Mill 
73. The width varies from 13 inches in 
Mill 73 to 4.8 inches in Mali 57. In 

Mills 64, G5, 71, 73 and 71, there are two 

sluice plates side by aide, which are equiv¬ 
alent to one wide plate. They enable the 
attendant to run the whole pulp over one 
while the other undergoes the daily dress- 
Fiu. 439.— l- llf st flatus OB ing and cleaning. 

Mini, G7. As sluice plates narrow the stream of 

pulp, they are now generally condemned 
by the authorities. The mills using them are in the minority and the tendency 
is to do away with them. Mill 60 is a new mill, and has no sluice plates. Mill 
57 has put in a new arrangement, on two batteries, namely a very wide sluice 
plate after the apron plate; the old arrangement, still used on six batteries, is 
two sluice plates in series, the first of which is narrow while the second is wide. 
The first arrangement does better work, even though its total plate area is 
slightly less than that of the second. 

According to Rickard, it is best to have all the plates, from beginning to end, 
of the same width, which width should be slightly greater than the length of 
the screen discharge. If much wider, it is difficult to get good distribution. 
If narrower, the current becomes deeper and swifter, more eddies arc formed, 
and the wave effect is somewhat broken ; all of which have the ultimate effect 
that the catching of gold is hindered. The arrangement used in Mill 76 (Table 
330) appears to the author to be very satisfactory. 

Shaking Plates .—The old scheme of using plates mounted on a shaking table 
was found only at the Mayflower mill in Colorado which used shaking amal¬ 
gamated copper riffle plates supplied with an electric current. Shaking plates 
10 feet long and 48 inches wide were formerly used at Mill 57, where they were 
said to save $50.00 per day, after the sluice plates, but were given up, the idea 
being that probably what they saved would be caught by the vanner. What are 
in effect shaking plates are made by putting plates on the distributors of the 
vanners. This was observed in 5 out of 27 mills of Table 330. Experience 
shows that shaking plates will save some gold and amalgam which has passed 
the stationary plates, the amount depending upon the ore and the manner in 
which it is treated. This is due not only to the settling of the gold directly 
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by the shaking motion, but 
also to the diminished slope 
which is used. They arc 
mounted on suspended or 
movable frames, and may have 
either a side or an end shake. 

For the former, McDermott & 
Driffield 11 recommend 180 to ^ 
200 throws per minute of 1 S 
inch each; for the latter, Pres- 
ton'"’ gives 200 throws per min- § 
nte of £ inch. Snyder 44 roc- '| 
ommonds gyrating plates as > 
giving better contact than a 
either side or end shaking 
plates. Such plates were for- g 
inorly used by the Ottawa (told fct 
Mining and Milling C'o.j at z 
Keewat.in, Ontario, hut were 
given u]> on account of fre- ° 
quent breaks and unsatisfae- sj 
tory results. v 

Mill 77 uses a thin amal- m 
gamated copper plate on the 
surface of No. 1 bumping ta- h 
hie. This is cleaned every two h 
months and yields 1 ounce of $ 
amalgam with a much higher o 
proportion of silver to gold p 
than the average of the mill. '£ 
This copper plate lasts only g 
one or two years, hut will more P 
than pay for its renewal when - 
worn out, by its gold and silver § 
value. ss 

Miscellaneous Plates. — 2 
There are a few plates in the o 
mills which are not included ' 
in the five preceding classes. 8 
Plates are used in several mills ^ 
after the clean up barrel, ^ 
among which are 65, 72, 73 “ 
and 74; in Mill 66 as lining 8 
for the No. 1 mercury trap; in 8 
Mills 66 and 68 as lining for g 
launders; in Mill 67 as a § 
curved quadrant plate (see 
Fig. 429), the first object, of 
which is to distribute; the pulp 
on the apron, hut it is a saver 
of gold and mercury to a con- 
siderable extent; in Mills 62, 

65, 73 and 74 on back deflect- 
,orS. This use of back de- 
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fleetors, with plates on them, shown also in Fig. 431a, shortens op the length of the 
table and makes the plates compact, hot it lacks simplicity. 

Swinging plates in sluices have been used to catch float gold. They are curved 
pieces of amalgamated plate extending the full width of the sluice and suspended 
from above so as to be partially submerged, with the concave side toward the 
coming stream. 

§ 520. Auuangement of Flates.— The arrangement of the plates with the dis¬ 
tributors and traps varies greatly in the mills, from a simple arrangement con¬ 
sisting of a large apron plate followed by a mercury trap, in Mills fit), 70, 81, 85, 
87 and 88, to the more complicated arrangements, such as Mill <i2, which has'five 
separate plates with mercury traps and back deflectors interspersed. The ar¬ 
rangement in Mill (17 has already been shown in Fig. 120, that of Mill fil in Ftes. 
425 a and 4256, and that of Mill 57 for the new scheme, in Fig. 427. An arran<”e- 



FIG -Mia.— ELEVATION OF l’LATES IN THE UOVElt MILL. 
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fig. 432.— clayton’s scheme of 
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ment used in the Cross mill, Colorado, with a Tremain steam stamp, is shown in 
Fig. 430, and another of the Cover mill, California, in Figs. 431a and 4316. 
Australian mills, as a rule, have their plates considerably broken up by mercury 
wells and traps. 

One large plate, like that in the six mills cited above, has the advantage that 
it is easily eared for, but it lacks a very important aid to the catching of amal¬ 
gam, viz.: the use of steps or drops along the line of plates so that the pulp falls 
upon the head of a plate from a height of not over 2J inches. These cause many 
of the particles of float gold to come into contact with the surface of the plate and 
be saved. They also serve an additional purpose to that of simply catching amal¬ 
gam, inasmuch as they act as very efficient distributors for the pulp, so that tb 
motion of the pulp is that of regularly recurring waves which help and assis 
amalgamation by rolling over the sands. This breaking up of apron plates am 
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sluice plates into overlappping sections also allows them, in many cases, tcj be 
easily removed and interchanged, which makes it easier to keep the whole line 
of plates in good condition. 

The amount of the drop is very important; if too much, the falling sand 
very soon scours away the amalgam on the plate, exposing the red copper and 
completely undoing the work which the drop was intended to perform. When 
the drop is right, however, the amalgam will build up under the stream more 
than at any other place. As shown in Table 330, the height of fall exceeds 2£ 
inches only in a few instances, and the average is not far from 2 inches. In 
Mill 72, on seven batteries where the pulp fell 8 inches upon the lip plate it had 
cut holes entirely through the copper, while on one battery, where the drop was 
only 5 inches, the cutting did not occur. Mill 70 has studied this question and 
advocates that pulp be never run oyer 3 feet, or, better, 2 feet, without allow¬ 
ing it to drop. In this mill, where the pulp drops J inch from the lip to the 
apron plate, the amalgam builds up ten times as much as anywhere else. 

A scheme of drops favored by Mr. J. E. Clayton 20 , is to drop the pulp upon 
the plates through sheet iron distributors a punched with |-ineh holes with the 
buhr left on (see Eig. 432). He found that if the fall was too great, the 
streams cut holes, and if too small it built stalagmites. He preferred l-§ 
inches drop. He recommends short plates, as the main catch takes place under 
the distributor. Under ordinary conditions, three short, plates were sufficient, 
but where the gold is fine and difficult to amalgamate the number may be in¬ 
creased. 

Louis Janin, Jr.,* holds that the use of drops is unnecessary, and that it 
is better to employ a straight run of plates of large area which will effect as 
high a saving as with the use of drops. 

§ 521. Disthi lurroits and Collectors. —The distributors and collectors used in 
the arrangement of plates merit a little attention. As their name implies, 
the distributors serve first to distribute the pulp evenly over the plates. They 
may also serve, second, as a means of cutting out one side of a plate in mills 
where double plates are used; and, third, as a mercury trap. 

The distributing arrangement in Mill 71 is quite elaborate. The pulp 
from the apron plate passes through No. 1 mercury trap and then over two 
steps. These steps are 1} and 33 inches high respectively, and are covered with 
rubber. It then passes over No. 2 mercury trap and over an inclined surface 
one inch Jong to the sluice plafes. 

In Mill 72 a transverse collecting launder follows the lip plate. The pulp 
then passes through a 2J-inch pipe, on the end of which is a T, both branches 
of which deliver into No. 1 mercury trap. This pipe arrangement gives free 
access to the front of the mortar for cleaning up. 

Mills 65, 73 and 74 have a transverse trough at the end of the lip plate. 
The trough has two holes about 3 inches diameter in it, each a quarter of the 
distance from either end. Each half of the trough drains toward its hole. 
When it is desired to clean one side of the No. 1 sluice plates, one hole is 

^ ed and the pulp all passes out of the other. Each spout delivers over a 
inflecting plate, about 5 inches long to the head of the No. 1 sluice plates. 
The trough is 11 inches wide in Mill 73, and 0 inches wide and 6 inches deep 
in Mill 65. Mill 84 has a distributor before its plates, which consists of a trans¬ 
verse trough 48 inches long 12 inches wide, with 24 holes $ inch diameter in its 
front side 1 inch above the bottom. 

Distributors, which also serve as mercury traps, are described under that head. 
See § 546 et seq. 

The use of plate distributors is shown in Figs. 431a and 4316, where the pulp 


* Private communication. 
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from the apron flows over a trough, and then over two distributors of copper 
plate punched with holes 1 inch apart to break up and distribute the pulp to the 
sluice plates. Another one, shown in Fig. 437 of the South Clunes United mill, 
consists of a perforated iron plate 1 foot wide, inch thick and extending 
along the face of two batteries. The holes in it are $ inch diameter and arc 
1 inch center to center, arranged in squares. It distributes over the apron lead¬ 
ing to mercury wells. 

S 533. Total Dimensions, Area, and Thickness of Plates. —The width of 
plates has already been discussed under sluice plates, § 519. 

The total length of plates may be obtained from Table 330. It is perhaps the 
most important single dimension to be considered in designing plates for a mill, 
but it would seem better to use area instead of length as the basis of computa¬ 
tion. 

The total plate area of a mill should be sufficient to catch practically all of 
the free gold. With an excess of area it is difficult to keep the last plates in 
good condition, owing to the very small amount of gold caught upon them. It 
is better to have an excess than an insufficiency, however. The areas of the in¬ 
dividual plates given in Table 330 have been summed up and the total plate 
area of each mill is given in Table 331. 


TABLE 331. —TOTAL AREAS OF OUTSIDE PLATES. 


Mill No. 

Area of Plates. 

Mill No. 

A rea of PlatPB. 

Mill No. 

A rua of Plates. 

BO. 

Stiu art* Feet. 
9.75 

j 88.10 
j 97 10 
j 74.25 
| 57.25 

52 84 

64.00 

61. 

Square Feet. 
92.27 

87 91 

05.00+ 

67.88 

87.074- 

58.254- 

51.85 

08. 

Square Feet. 

42 35 

84.07 

50 434- 
40.00 - 
102.00 f 

92. (XD- 
29.83 


02. 

70. 

58. 

88. 

71. 


7‘t 

65. 

78. 

59. 

00. 

74. 

80. 


75. 





Mill No. 

Area of Plates. 

76. 

Square Feet. 
50.81 

77. 

48.004- 

82. 

38.00 

84. 

36 00 

85. 

84.67 

80. 

48.00 

88. 

80 (X) 


The area to be used will vary with the conditions. Where the gold is coarse, 
the area may be less than where the gold is fine. Note the small plate area in 
Mill 56, which treats ore containing coarse gold. Where inside amalgamation 
is practiced, the area need not be so large as where all the gold is caught outside. 
Where narrow sluice plates are used, the area needs to be greater than with 
wide apron plates. Where there are numerous drops in the line of plates, the area 
of the plates may be lessened. The areas shown in Table 331 vary from 9.75 
square feet in Mill 56 to 103 square feet in Mill 73. The average of the 36 mills 
is about 55 square feet. In this connection it is well to keep in mind the fact 
that there are certain standard sizes made in rolling copper plates, and it is less 
expensive to arrange to use plates of corresponding sizes in the mill rather than 
to use such sizes as will necessitate cutting and waste. 

The thickness of plates as shown in Table 330 is generally j inch. In Mill 

66 it is as high as A inch, and in Mills 65, 73 and 74 as low as -fy inch. The 
thicker they are the less liability there is of serious denting from articles fall¬ 
ing on them. 

§ 533. Slope of Plates. —The slope of plates is a very important adjustment. 
If they are too steep, the pulp rushes over them too rapidly, and the gold and 
amalgam have less opportunity to settle and adhere. Furthermore, the amal¬ 
gamated surface will be scoured off. If they are not steep enough, then eul- 
phurets will deposit on the plate and reduce its working area. The plates should 
be perfectly level from side to side. The slope should be made adjustable, al¬ 
though this is seldom done in the mills; the idea being, perhaps, that some stability 
and simplicity are sacrificed by so doing. By using a table similar to that of Mill 

67 previously described (see § 517), it seems that the 00 
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As shown by Table 330, the slope varies from 1 inch per foot or 4° 46' in Mills 
56, 59 and 66, to 2J inches per foot or 11 ° 46' in Mill 68. There are a few plates 
that come outside of these limits, but they are short plates on mortar lips, or on 
deflectors. According to Preston 30 , as low as | inch is sometimes used. 

The slope to be used depends upon the following conditions, other things be¬ 
ing equal in each case. More slope is required for an ore with a large amount 
of sulphurets than one with a small amount. More slope is required for a bat¬ 
tery with a high crushing capacity than for one with a low capacity. An ore 
coarsely crushed requires more slope than an ore finely crushed. A wide plate 
requires more slope than a narrow one, as the water is spread out in a thinner 
layer on the former and its carrying power is consequently lessened. In chang¬ 
ing from wide to narrow, unless the slope is reduced on the narrow plate, there 
will be a tendency for it to be scoured. Mill 58 may be an example of this, 
where for sluice plates 46 inches wide, a slope of 8° is required, while for sluice 
plates 29 inches wide, 7° 35' is sufficient. This principle is not followed by all 
the mills in the table, as some have the same slope on both wide and narrow plates 
and one. Mill 71, has a greater slope on the narrow sluice plates. Shaking 
plates or plates on the distributors of vanners require less slope than fixed plates. 
Thus in Mill 57 a shaking plate which was formerly used had a slope of only l, 1 * 
inches per foot, while the apron plate had 1J inches. A short plate with the 
pulp falling upon its head requires less slope than longer plates, as the pulp ac¬ 
quires a certain acceleration by its fall which helps to carry it over the plate. 
The greater the quantity of water used, the less will be the slope required. It 
is generally considered better to use only as much water as is absolutely nec¬ 
essary to cover the whole width of the plate and make the pulp sufficiently di¬ 
lute, and have a moderately high slope corresponding, than to use a flood of 
water and a low slope. Mill 69 found that with an ore containing 10 ”/o sul¬ 
phurets, a slope of 2 inches per fool was better than 1 J inches, as it required 
less water to keep the plates clear. With the slope of 1 ij inches more wafer was 
used than was necessary for the vanners, and even then there was a slight ten¬ 
dency to deposit sulphurets. 


TABLE 332.— SLOPE OF PLATES IN AUSTRALIAN MILLS. 


Name of Mill. 

Location. 

Slope of Plates. 
IneheH 
per Foot. 

Water per Bat¬ 
tery f»er Minute 
UullonH. 



p 4 

P 




** 

i 4 




25 



*2 

20 



1A 







1 

mi 







Table 332, obtained from Rickard’ 3 , shows that out of 9 Australian mills, 5 
have a slope of 1 inch or less per foot and use all the way from 20 to 37£ gal¬ 
lons of water per battery per minute. None of the American mills which have a 
slope of 2 inches or over per foot in Table 330, use more than 20 gallons of 
water per battery per minute. 

Sperry 30 reports that in using a Tremain steam stamp on an ore containing 
a large proportion of oxides of iron and manganese, it was necessary to use as 
much as 3,000 gallons of water per ton of ore to keep the plates clear, when they 
sloped 1| inches per foot. This was reduced to 1,000 or 1,200 gallons by in¬ 
creasing the slope of the plates to 2 inches per foot. 

- It may be noted in this connection that Mill 64 (Figs. 425a and 4255) and 
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the Gover mill have a water trough running crosswise over the head of the 
plates for supplying additional water if desired. This water, falling on the 
plate, retards the pulp at the point where it strikes and helps to catch the gold. 

The rule which appears to be generally followed in adjusting to get the best 
slope, is to make it as small as possible without allowing sulphurets to deposit. 

Adams 1 advocates a radical departure in regard to slope. He holds that the 
slope of plates should never be less than 2| inches per foot (11° 46'), be¬ 
cause in that case an excess of water will be required to keep all the pulp mov¬ 
ing, and then the water will be so dcep’that fine gold will be held in suspen¬ 
sion and may not touch the plates. A slope below 2| inches also allows too 
much quicksilver to be used, making the amalgam so soft that there is more 
tendency for it to be carried off the plate and cause a loss of gold. The corol¬ 
lary of the above is that it would not be wise to increase the slope beyond that 
necessary to reduce the water to the minimum favorable for stamping. 

§ 521. Speed of Waves and Thickness of Film. —When the slope is right, 
the pulp covers the whole plate and flows down in a scries of waves which roll 
the grains in the pulp over and over, and give them an opportunity to come 
in contact with the surface of the plate. The speed of these waves is an indi¬ 
cation of correct adjustment. A few figures, which the author obtained from 
the mills, arc given in Table 333. 


TABLE 333.— SPEED OF WAVES ON PLATES. 


Mill Number. 

Kind of Plate. 

Length. 

Cl. 


Feet. Inches. 
16 0 

61. 


8 0 

66. 


21 0 

67. 


10 0 

68. 


8 0 

78. 


22 0 

74... 


21 6 




Time for Wave to 
Traverse It. 

Velocity of Wave 
I»er Second. 

Seconds. 

Inches. 

6 

82 

4 

24 

( At edge, 6. 

42 

1 At middle, 11. 

22.9 

5 

24 

2*4 

42.7 

H 

38 

(«>8 



(a) Some traveled in 6 seconds at the middle, making their velocity 48 inches per second, due to the 
concave form already noted in § 517. 


This table brings out the fact that the total range of velocity of waves (not of 
the pulp) is only from about 23 to 42 inches per second. The most rapid is 
Mill 68, which, as previously shown, has also the steepest sloping plates found 
in the mills visited. 

The thickness of the film was taken on each of a pair of sluice plates in 
Mill 65. The results are shown in Table 334. 


TABLE 334.— THICKNESS OF FILM ON PLATES OF MILL 65. 



At Upper End of 
One Plate. 

At Lower End of 
One Plate. 

At Upper End of 
Otner Plate. 

At Lower End of 
Other Plate. 

Thickness in inches 
at crest of wave... 
Thickness In inches 
at trough of wave.. 

At edge. 

1 0.190 

| 0.179 

At center. 

0.168 ; 

0.140 

At edge. 1 
0.078 

0.046 

At center. 

0.094 

0.014 

At edge. | 
0.108 

0.078 

At center. 

0.004 

0.052 

At edge. 
0.110 

0.049 

At center. 

0.160 

0.090 


The shape of the wave on the plate first measured is shown in Fig. 433, and 
the points of measurement are shown by the two crosses. Similarly the shape 
of the wave at the lower end of the other plate is shown in Fig. 434. The table 
shows that as a rule the film on these plates is thicker at the edge than at the 
^center of the plate. This agrees with the fact that the wave in this mill travels 
nearly twice as fast at the edges as at the center. The thinner the film, the 
greater is the retardation. In most mills, however, the wave is faster at the 
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center and the film thickness would consequently probably be greater at the 
center. The table also indicates that the film is thinner at the lower end of the 
plate than at the upper end, probably owing to the fact that the pulp increases 
in velocity as it flows over the plate. 

§ 525. Materials of tiie Plates. —Amalgamated plates may be: 

Copper coated with quicksilver. 

Copper coated with silver amalgam or gold amalgam. 

Copper plated with silver and coated with quicksilver. 

Muntz metal (copper 00%, zinc 40%) coated with quicksilver. 

Pure sheet silver coated with quicksilver. 

Rough board covered with amalgam. 

In addition to the above, surfaces of blanket or carpet are used to catch gold 
and amalgam, but these cannot strictly be called amalgamated plates. 

Quality of the Copper for Plates .—Whether plain copper or silver plated cop¬ 
per plates are used, only the. purest and softest 

annealed Lake Superior or electrolytic copper - .—~~T 

should be employed. Annealing is necessary I i 

to soften up the hard skin formed by rolling j! 

and to make the copper porous for receiving /\ * 

the mercury. If the mill man is unable to pur- >/* Vy 
chase a copper plate already annealed, the an¬ 
nealing may be done as follows: the plate with 

the face to be amalgamated uppermost, is sup- J ~~~ 

ported a short distance from the ground, pref- F10 433 . fio. 434 . 

erably upon a layer of sand on an iron plate. 

A fire of shavings and chips is built beneath and the plate is heated all 
over hot enough to char sawdust or a piece of paper on top. It is 
then allowed to cool slowly or it may be chilled at once in water: it matters 
not which method is used so far as the annealing is concerned, but the slow cool¬ 
ing will probably yield the truer surface. This heating softens up the surface, 
making it porous, and removes all the stresses due to rolling. If, after anneal¬ 
ing, the plate is warped or buckled, it is laid upon its table and trued up by light 
blows with mallet and wooden block. 

Plain Copper Plates coated with Quicksilver are used in Mill 66 * and on the 
first 8 feet of plates in Mills 65, 73 and 74. A surface of copper amalgam is 
formed on such plates, which is a poorer catcher of gold than either gold or silver 
amalgam, and as a consequence it is necessary to run, say, 100 tons of ore over 
the plates before they have become sufficiently charged with gold amalgam to be 
good catchers of gold. The extra amount of gold lost with this 100 tons of ore 
is partly due to what escapes into the tailings and partly to what is absorbed into 
the plate. To this phenomenon has been given the name the new plate error. 
Mills 65, 73 and 74 rely upon the later silver plated plates and on the vanners to 
save any loss from the new plate error. 

Plain Copper Plates coated with Amalgam are used in Mills 67 and 77. The 
author is in doubt whether Mill 72 belongs to this class or to the preceding. By 
the painting on of a thin coating of gold or silver amalgam, the plate becomes 
a good catcher of gold from the start and the new plate error, which occurs with 
plain copper coated with quicksilver, is avoided. Regarding the relative merits 
of gold and silver amalgam, the author’s experience on test runs places the catch¬ 
ing power of the latter very high. Authorities (Keith 100 , Louis 10 , Rickard 1 *) 
however claim that a plate covered with gold amalgam catches gold better 
than one covered with silver amalgam. 

Silver Plated Copper Plates coated with Mercury are used in 19 mills (see 


• Since writing the above, diver plated plates have been introduced. 
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Table 3,30). The mercury unites with the silver and forms a coating of silver 
amalgam, thereby avoiding any now plate error. The amounts of silver used per 
square foot and the time intervals between replating are shown in Table 335. 


TABLE 335.— SILVER PLATING. 


jggJB 

Amount of Silver Used 
per Squin t* Foot 

Interval of 
Repluting. 

Mill Number. 

Amount of Silver Used 
per Square Foot. 

Interval of 
Repluting. 


Ounces. 

2 

Months. 

18 

68. 

Ounces. 

1 

1 

2U 

Months. 

Never. 

12 

57. 

1 


58. 

12 


50. 

l* 

74. 

2U 


tW). 


82. 

i 

Never. 

01. 

m 

24 t o 86 

8 to 12 



08. 

. . 



05. 

-’K 





Five use one ounce per square foot, one uses If ounces, two use 2 ounces, four 
use 2f ounces, and one uses 5 ounces per square foot. Mills 08 and 82 do not 
replate because hard amalgam accumulates and the plate is melted down after 
three or four years. 

It is claimed that an OTe rich in free gold will require less silver per square 
foot and require replating less often than a poor ore, because the gold amal¬ 
gam forms fast enough to prevent the scouring off of the silver by the sand. 
Table 335, however, does not bear out this statement; the mills with two or 
more ounces silver are treating as rich or richer ore than those with 1 ounce. 
With ore containing $2.00 to $0.00 free gold per ton 1 ounce of silver per square 
foot is claimed to be too little. 

The interval of rcplating depends not only upon the thickness of the plating 
and the richness of the ore, but also on the care used in scraping the plates. 

Co in iHiri.siiii of Plain Copper and Silver Plate,d Ptales. — Hardman prefers 
plain copper plate, coated with gold amalgam, for a company mill, as, if properly 
managed, it catches gold just as well as a silver plated plate, and it costs less than 
the latter. For a custom mill he prefers silver plated plates, to overcome the over¬ 
lapping error due to the absorption of amalgam by a plain copper plate. By 
using a silver plated plate, practically the full value of amalgam can be recovered 
from the plates after each run. The use of silver amalgam on plain copper will 
also prevent the gold in the ore from coming in contact with the copper to any 
considerable extent, and thus overcome the overlapping error, but its use in 
custom mills is not general as it brings in another item in settling accounts. 

Silver plated copper is easier to keep clean than copper plate, but even on the 
former some stains, due to oxidation of copper, occur. It is claimed by some 
mill men that the pickling a plate undergoes before the plating, causes salts to be 
retained which later come out. and cause stain. Louis Janin, Jr.,’ holds.that 
where the gold is fine, requiring the plate to be kept in first class condition, 
silver plated plates are preferable since they can be kept in prime condition 
with less attention than copper plates. 

At the Harrietville mill in the Ovens district, Vietoria, two batteries work¬ 
ing side by side on the same ore, each had three plates in series. In No. 1 
battery there was one silver plated plate followed by two of plain copper in 
series. In No. 2 there were two silver plated plates, in series, followed by one 
plain copper. After a year’s run the last plate of No. 1 was well amalgamated, 
while the last plate of No. 2 was scarcely whitened. This was taken to indi¬ 
cate that silver plated plates were much better for catching amalgam than were 
plain copper. 

At Sierra Buttes mills, one set of batteries gave up silver plated plates because 


• Private communication. 
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the plating wore out too fast. The ore in this ease contained sulphurets. An¬ 
other set of batteries treating ore with no sulphurets, could not work satisfacto¬ 
rily without silver plated plates, presumably on account of the amount of stain. 
The presence of sulphurets cannot have been the whole trouble, as many mills 
are using silver plated plates successfully with ores containing sulphurets. 

A comparison of plain copper with silver plated copper amalgamated plater, at 
the Colombian mines, Remedies district, Antioquia, Colombia, has been given 
by E. ITnlse.* The ore is quartz, containing from 1 to 5% of sulphides, chiefly 
iron pyrites with some galena and blende. The sulphides carry most of the gold 
and silver values although some free gold occurs in the ore. From the stamps 
the pidp passes over an upper amalgamated plate 3 feet 2| inches wide, and 6 
feet 6 inches long, followed by a lower plate of the same width but only 1 foot 
long; thence over a mercury trap to blanket tables and finally to waste. The 
concentrates caught on the blanket tables are further concentrated in a narrow 
chest and on an inclined table; the heads from this treatment have the gold 
extracted by an arrastra, while the tailings are shipped to England. Mercury 
is added periodically in the stamp mortar. 

The accompanying table shows the comparative results of work extending 
over considerable periods of time. The table shows that of the total gold re¬ 
covered, Hip silvered plates yielded 15% more than the plain copper, and the 
percentage of gold caught above the blankets was 16.72% greater. 


Gold Saving Appliance. 

Plain Copper 
Plates. 

Upper Plates Silvered ; 

Lower, Plain Copper. 

Silvered Plates 
only, (a) 


15.40* 

14.99* 

20.97* 


68.975 

CO.7025 

09.17 


5.74 

2.045 

1.755 


12.18 

8.9075 

1.305 


12.645 

11.085 

6.HO 




100.000* 

100.000* 

100.000* 


75.175* 

84.8976* 

91.895* 



(«) These consisted of a lip plate 3 inches long and an apron plate 7 feet, 8 inches long. 


This is partly due to the fact that more mercury was used with plain copper 
plates. The plain copper plates tarnished badly owing to acid water, and had 
to be washed frequently with potassium cyanide solution. The use of a silver 
amalgam coating, of nitric acid, or of iron riffles to promote electrolytic action 
did little or no good. Unslakcd lime and lumps of potassium cyanide in the 
mortars partially remedied the difficulty. Silver plated plates tarnished not 
at all, and the use of all nostrums was discarded except that of putting 20 to 
50 pounds of lime in the mortar daily to counteract the acidity of the water. 
Silver plated plates when new required no dressing except the rubbing in of a 
little mercury, but after some months a daily wash with sal ammoniac solution 
was needed. 

Halse considers that there is a greater loss of gold with plain copper plates 
due: (1) to amalgam passing by the tarnished surface; (2) to amalgam loosened 
from the plates by the washing with cyanide and lost mechanically; (3) to 
amalgam lost chemically by the same reagent. He estimates this loss to be at 
least 5%, and possibly 10%, of the total gold recovered. The fineness of the 
bullion was also found to be higher with silver plated plates. The ore yields 
0.96 to 2.32 ounces of bullion per ton; this bullion averages about 600 fine in 
gold and 350 fine in silver. 

James R. Cooperf writes in comment upon Halse’s tests that the larger 
amount of mercury used with the plain copper plate will in part or in' whole ac- 

• hut Min. and Met.. Vol. l£. (1901), p. IKS. “ 

t Engineering and Mining Journal, Vol. LXXI. (1901), p. 890. 
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count for the carrying of more gold down to the blankets, and that the relative 
amount of stain on the copper plate is a measure of the impurity (oxygen) in 

* ■?. P, . ?’ a f ,urt ' so /f c0 PP l; r being free from trouble, an impure hard copper 
with high percent, of oxygen giving great trouble, and since liaise does not state 
the analysis for oxygen of his plain copper plate the results are not conclusive. 

Jn reply liaise states that no analysis of the copper plate is available, but 
lhat lie considers it to have been of good quality, being that commercially known 
as brazier s copper. J he annealing was carefully done and the whole surface 
scoured to bright copper before amalgamating. He thinks that the staining was 
proo'f' ,mpuritles 111 thu or| g Jllal copper, although he is unable to give positive 

Sharpies*’ 1 gives an instance of a silver plated plate which, with warm water 
(about 80 b .) flowing over it, became covered with a very hard crystalline 
amalgam and caused much trouble. Spots where the silver was worn oil how¬ 
ever, remained in good condition. 5 

• M } lnl ' Z ’" ctal phleg coaled with mercury (copper 00%, zinc 40%) are used 
in the Ihanies district of New Zealand, originally as an expedient, but now 
they are preferred to copper. According to Rickard, they absorb comparatively 
little amalgam, making them eflicient from the start, and'they can be cleaned of 
amalgam without the use of steel scrapers, and are therefore advantageous for 
custom mills, except where the ores are comparatively rich. They are cheaper, 
the amalgam on them is not sickened so much by base minerals, that is, bv many 
of the minerals containing lead, copper, iron, arsenic, antimony, etc., and stains 
from grease, etc., do not form to such an extent as on copper plates. This may 
be <lue to electrolytic action of the zinc and copper liberating hydrogen from the 
water, which has a reducing effect. On the other hand, acid water causes a 
scum in some cases, which does not occur with copper. After a time Muntz 
metal plates become brittle when saturated with amalgam and break when 
cleaned. According to Louis damn, Jr.,f several mill men in New Zealand claim 
that the absorption of gold by Muntz metal is greater than by copper. 

°f I ‘ ure . ^ ver coaled with Amalgam answer quite as well or hotter 
than silver plated copper plates, because there is less tendency to stain. Their 
high first cost however, and their liability to be stolen are points against them 
Sough, unplaned Vine Board Surfaces.— Mills 65, 73 and 74 use a rough pine 
board upon the mortar apron, 1 inch thick and 12 inches wide, flush with the 
up. On this the pulp falls from the screen. When used a month it becomes 
coated with amalgam in patches, and can be cleaned up in one-eighth the time 
required for a copper plate. It will not stand the jar of the stamps like a copper 
plate, that is to say, the amalgam will not adhere and accumulate so thick as 
on copper. 

Carpet or Blanket Surfaces.— In Mill 62 Brussels carpet is laid over the last 
section of the apron plate. Carpet tables, after plates, are also used in Mill 76. 
b or further consideration of these the reader is referred to § 505 and 8 506 
Treatment of Plates.—U nder this general heading will be considered: 

The Preparation of New Plates. 

Maintaining Plates of the Right Consistency. 

The Regular Dressing of Plates to Keep the Surface in a Bright Condition. 

The Cleaning or Removal of Accumulated Amalgam from Plates 
§ 526. General Considerations. Before taking up each of these subjects 
it will save repetition to make a few general remarks which apply to all 
Copper is easily acted on by air and water to form a coating. Similarly a coat- 

m£° r f- 1 " ° f Varyil ? K col °” f ? rm . °,? f plate covered with “Pper amalgam. 
This stain, commonly called “verdigris” b y mill men, according to Loufg i 8 

* Eng. and Min. Jour., Vol LXXtl, (1801), p. 484. ---- 


t Private communication. 
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hydrated oxide of copper, with or without some carbonate. When water which 
contains sulphates is used, a basic sulphate may also form. Sulphide of copper 
probably also oceurB in the coating. This coating may be removed mechanically 
by the use of some abrasive, as sand, or chemically by dilute hydrochloric, nitric 
or sulphuric acids, a solution of a handful of salt and £ teacup of sulphuric 
acid in gallons of water, ammonia, sal ammoniac or potassium cyanide. It 
is now considered better to avoid the use of chemicals as far as possible except 
possibly potassium cyanide in the treatment of plates. It is claimed that the 
use of dilute acids, especially nitric, either in the preparation of new plates or 
in the dressing of plates, causes the formation of salts of copper, which will 
sooner or later work out to the surface of the amalgam and make a stain. Nitric 
acid also dissolves silver from silver plated plates. This stain may sometimes be 
formed externally, as, for example, where the ore or water contains acid sul¬ 
phates of iron or copper formed by the oxidation or roasting of pyrites. In 
this case the action is probably aided by oxygen and carbonic acid from the air 
and water. 

There is another great difficulty in amalgamation besides the staining of 
plates, that is, the “sickening” and “flouring” of mercury, not only on plates, 
but also in the stamp mortar. These two terms are used rather promiscuously 
to denote the separation of mercury into minute globules by agitation, as in the 
stamp mortar, which globules are prevented from reuniting by the presence of a 
film of oxide, grease or other foreign substance. Some authors define flouring 
as the separation into globules mechanically by agitation, and sickening as the 
coating over of those globules chemically, which prevents them from reuniting 
again. Among the substances arc oxides, sulphates, sulphides or arsenides of 
base metals (lead, copper, iron, bismuth, arsenic, antimony, etc.) which have 
come from the ore or water. Any easily oxidizable metal present in the mercury 
itself oxidizes and may cause sickening. Ores carrying talc, serpentine, graphite 
or clay form a coating on mercury, and cause sickening. Any Babbitt metal, 
which may accidentally get into the stamp mortar, will cause sickening. Car¬ 
bonate of lend is another cause. 

Trouble from grease may be remedied by the use of an alkali, such as soda 
(soda ash), lye or burnt lime (CaO), which are added to the mortar at 
regular intervals. Any trouble from the grease of miner’s candles may be largely 
avoided by the use of stearine candies instead of tallow. The advantage of 
stearine is that it does not drip over the rocks in the mine. A eandle end of 
cither material however should not be allowed in the mortar. Alkalies also 
remedy trouble from acidity. An easy remedy for acidity of the water is to run 
it over broken limestone. An instance of the failure of lye is given by Sperry, 
who found that lye (caustic potash) which was used in the mortar to counter¬ 
act grease, reacted with the sal ammoniac used to dress the plates and produced 
ammonia, which precipitated iron from the water as the hydrate and formed a 
greenish scum. The lye was discontinued and the scum disappeared. 

An extreme example of acid water is that of the Peak Hill mine. New South 
Walps, where the ore undergoes a rough roasting in heaps previous to stamping. 

A small amount of copper in the ore is changed to sulphate, and is dissolved 
by the water during stamping. As the water was used over and over, it soon 
became strongly charged with this copper sulphate, which deposited a film of 
copper on any fine particles of iron abraded by wear, and in this condition the 
iron, so coated, was readily amalgamated by mercury. Instead of the ordinary 
gold amalgam, a very impure slime amalgam was obtained. The remedy which 
effectually removed the difficulty was to cease using the water a second time. 

A graphite coating on plates may be removed, according to Hardman, in less 
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than an hour by putting a shovelful of salt into the battery. As to whether 
this will act for the tale and serpentine coatings, the author is not informed. 

Sodium amalgam has a powerful reducing action, which reduces the metal 
from any oxides, sulphates, sulphides, chlorides, etc., of base metals, and thereby 
removes these causes of flouring. This reducing action, however, causes base 
metals to go freely into the mercury, so that it may do as much harm as good, 
and, besides, sodium amalgam is troublesome to make and keep. Its use is 
therefore generally not favored. The rule usually given for its employment is 
to add it to the mercury fed to the battery in such amounts that the mercury 
will just adhere slightly to the edges of a nail that has been filed bright. If it 
coats the nail all over, more mercury should be added, while if it does not ad¬ 
here at all, more sodium amalgam is needed. W. L. Libbey advocates that it 
be made much weaker than this, and reports that mercury containing 1 part 
sodium in 2,000, works very successfully with a Nova Scotia ore containing 
nrseno-pyrite and taleose slate, so that the loss of mercury in milling is less 
that -f’j ounce per ton of ore. 

An electric current also reduces base metals similarly to sodium amalgam, 
and was found by the author in the Mayflower mill, Colorado. The use of a 
galvanic couple of iron and copper, for the same purpose, was first recommended 
by Aaron. The author found it. in use in Mill G7 where an iron strip is used 
at the tail of the plates, as shown in Fig. 428. This strip was intended pri¬ 
marily to serve as a fastener, but its action was found to be very favorable in 
preventing copper stains on the plates. 

An exception to the common objection to sulphuric acid is made by Louis, 
who says that he has kept new plates beautifully clean by means of a narrow 
leaden trough fixed just above the top plate, which was kept filled with moder¬ 
ately dilute sulphuric acid, and fitted with a siphon formed from a strip of 
blanket, so as to allow a continuous supply of acid to drip on the plate. This 
acid acts not only by direct solvent action, but also by the action of electric 
couples produced between the copper and any bits of steel or iron which may 
have been abraded from the shot's and dies. 

S 527. Amalgamating New Plates.-— This is divided into two parts: first, 
the cleaning of the copper by any of the agents previously mentioned, to re¬ 
move oxides and grease, and second, the coating of the plate with quicksilver 
or amalgam. The requisites of the process arc that an even coating of amalgam 
be obtained, and all oxide of copper, grease and chemicals used in the process 
be removed. Owing to the rapid formation of oxide of copper when exposed 
to the air, it is necessary to continue the use of the cleaning agents throughout 
the process. 'Hie amalgamation is best done with mercury. Nitrate or chloride 
of mercury or sodium amalgam have sometimes been used but are not favored. 

Authorities differ somewhat in detail as to the best method of preparing 
plates. Accordingly, several methods are here given. 

Copper plates, coated w'ith gold amalgam, are prepared by TTardman, at Mill 
(>7, as follows: Plare plate in horizontal position and wash with water. Paint 
the whole surface of the plate with a saturated solution of cyanide of potassium, 
using a 4-inch flat paint brush and moving the brush transversely across the 
plate 1 . The solution dries rather rapidly and one coat is sufficient. Leave plate 
undisturbed for 24 hours, until its surface has turned a dark green. Scrub 
the whole plate bright, beginning at the top, bv the use of some fine sand (usually 
screened from old dry tailings), and a scrubber made of several thicknesses of 
gunny sacking wrapped around a small block of wood. After the green scale 
has all been scoured off, wash the plate with wateT and sprinkle meTcury upon it 
and rub it in with a clean chamois leather, moistening both plate and rubber 
from time to time with a solution prepared by mixing one part of the saturated 
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solution of potassium cyanide with five parts of water. The mercury “bites” 
immediately. This scouring and amalgamating can easily be done upon a plate 
10 feet long and 54 inches wide, by one man, in 8 hours. The plate should 
be a perfect mirror when done. Uive the plate its proper slope and run water 
over it all night The next morning, if any green stains have appeared, scrub 
such spots to bright copper and re-amalgamate. l'aint the upper two or three 
feet with very line gold amalgam, or, if gold amalgam is not available, with 
silver amalgam. The line gold amalgam is best obtained by taking a piece of 
old copper plate well coated with gold amalgam, and “sweating" it carefully 
over an ordinary kerosene lamp. The adhering amalgam is scraped oil, put 
into a Wedgewood mortar with a little quicksilver and ground well together. 
Kapidly pouring olf the mercury after skimming, leaves the coarser particles of 
amalgam behind, while the portion poured off, if allowed to stand 24 hours, 
may be carefully decanted from the fine amalgam which has settled to the bottom 
and which will be found to be of the consistency of cream. The plate thus 
painted is allowed to stand for at least 24 hours, and as much longer as possible 
before using. The plate is kept quite soft with mercury during the first two 
or three days of its use, the mercury and amalgam being brushed up toward 
the upper end of the plate with a flat paint brush. 

The method of preparing plain copper plates, coated with gold amalgam, at 
Mill 77, is as follows: Scour off the surface scale with tailings and water until 
the surface is bright and smooth. Rub in mercury with tailings and very dilute 
potassium cyanide solution until the whole surface is bright and soft. Rub 
in gold amalgam in the same way with tailings and cyanide. This gold amalgam 
is the needle-like mass of crystals which settle at the bottom of the strainings of 
mill amalgam, heated with hot water before straining. 

For preparing plain copper plates, coated with quicksilver, at Mill fit!, the 
practice is as follows: Scour the plates with sandpaper, followed by emery 
cloth or with tailings and a wooden block 4 inches square or with a piece of grind¬ 
stone, until the face is perfectly bright. If necessary, the sand is often moist¬ 
ened with a weak solution of potassium cyanide and spots arc often removed 
with dilute nitric acid. Apply repeatedly a strong-solution of potassium cyanide 
by means of a soft paint brush. After two days sprinkle mercury on this cyanide 
coat and rub it into the plate with a moist cloth, using tailings to help in the 
brightening. When the plate is thoroughly amalgamated, put it into place and 
it is ready for use. More than the usual amount of mercury is added to the 
mortar that the new plate may become normal. This takes from two to four 
weeks, during which time, the plates are continually discolored by copper salts. 
To get these into solution, potassium cyanide or ammonia is added to the battery 
water. 

§ 528. Louis 10 gives the following method of preparation of plain copper 
plates coated with quicksilver: Fine sand (sea sand if obtainable) is sprinkled 
on the plate, well moistened and rubbed in with a block of wood until every por¬ 
tion of oxide is removed and the plate has a uniform red surface, care being taken 
at the same time not to scratch it. The sand is then washed off, and the plate 
dried and polished with fine emery paper folded over a block of wood. A per¬ 
fectly clean dry surface is thus produced. A mixture is then made of about 10 
parts sand to 1 of coarsely pounded sal ammoniac; this mixture is damped with 
water and clean pure mercury is sprinkled into it by squeezing through canvas. 
The mixture is then rubbed over the plate with a piece of canvas or blanket when 
amalgamation will at once begin; more mercury must be sprinkled on the plate 
from time to time, and the rubbing continued until a uniformly bright silvery 
surfaee is obtained. Each square foot of copper will require about f ounce of 
mercury. The plate is next well washed with water and kept until the following 
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day. It will then probably be found that the plate is dulled and covered with a 
coating of a greenish gray substance. Usually the plate is brightened up with 
a dilute solution of cyanide together with a little mercury. 

For preparing plates coated with silver amalgam, he proceeds in the same 
way except that he rubs in silver amalgam instead of mercury. The silver 
amalgam is prepared as follows: Dissolve a sufficient quantity of silver coin 
(about i ounce per square foot of surface of the plates) in dilute nitric acid 
in a porcelain basin, with the aid of a gentle heat. Evaporate to dryness very 
gently, preferably over a water bath, and heat till the saline mass commences to 
fuse, and till all its bluish tinge is turned to grayish black, this change indicat¬ 
ing that all the soluble cupric nitrate is decomposed, insoluble cupric oxide 
being left behind. Dissolve in a small quantity of water and filter into a jar or 
beaker. Add pure mercury to the weight of about three times that of the silver 
used and float a few pieces of bright iron on the mercury. The silver will at 
once commence to precipitate and be absorbed by the mercury, forming silver 
amalgam, the process taking a few days to complete thoroughly. The silver 
amalgam so produced should be of pasty consistency, and contains about 3 
parts mercury to 1 part silver. This amalgam is then rubbed hard all over the 
surface of the amalgamated plate, which is kept moist with a dilute solution of 
potassium cyanide; a good rubber for this purpose is made from a strip of pure 
india rubber # inch thick, and about 6 inches long screwed to a strip of wood 
which forms its handle and projecting J inch therefrom. The rubbing must 
be continued until the whole of the plate is completely coated with silver amal¬ 
gam, which will then keep the plate from tarnishing. 

The author’s experience has been- that tin; removal of any copper from the 
silver is unnecessary, and that nearly all of the silver is precipitated in from 
30 to 60 minutes, and what little is left may be extracted for another occasion. 
The essential thing is to keep the solution acid to prevent the precipitation of 
basic salts of mercury; a large excess of acid, however, should be avoided. It 
has been found best to amalgamate the plates with mercury first, then to dry them 
carefully with cotton batting, as the least addition of water will bring out the 

? fellow stain. The silver amalgam can be painted on with a long bristle flat 
irush just before the plates are to be used, or, preferably, over night. In 
the latter case, the amalgam forms a harder coating upon the surface, which is 
more permanent. The proportions which have been found by the author to work 
satisfactorily are to use for each square foot of plate: silver, 7 grams (about 
\ ounce); nitric acid (1.2 specific gravity), 28 cubic centimeters; water, CO cubic 
centimeters; mercury, 112 gramls. Precaution should be taken not to boil the acid 
in dissolving the silver, as the volume of the solution is thereby lessened. 

For coating Muntz metal plates with quicksilver they arc scoured with fine 
sand, washed with water, cleaned with sulphuric, acid (1 strong acid to 6 of 
water) and then the quicksilver rubbed in. 

§ 529. The method of electroplating a copper plate at Mills 65, 73 and 74 
is as follows: If the plate is an old one, first heat it to a cherry red to drive off 
the quicksilver. Paint the back of the plate with a coat of asphalt varnish and 
leave 24 hours to dry. This serves to prevent the back from being affected dur¬ 
ing any of the subsequent operations. 

The cleansing or “pickling,” as it is called, has several steps. First leave the 
plate over night in a solution of 1 part sulphuric acid to 16 parts water. In 
the morning, take it out and scrub with pumice and a bristle brush. Pour a 
mixture of 1 part nitric acid to 2 to 3 parts sulphuric over the plate, until all 
parts are acted upon. Wash thoroughly with water and scrub. Wash with a 
solution made by dissolving a spoonful of mercury in an excess of nitric acid 
and diluting in a tub of water. This leaves a thin film of mercury on the plate 
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and prevents oxidation. Wash and scrub with a solution made by dissolving 4 
pounds of potassium cyanide in 15 gallons of water. Repeat without scrubbing. 
The plate is then ready for plating. 

The bath consists of a solution of silver chloride in potassium cyanide. To 
make it, dissolve fifty ounces of pure silver (a convenient amount) in nitric acid, 
evaporating solution to dryness, making thereby silver nitrate. Put this with 
5 gallons of water into an earthen jar. Place in a darkened room and add 
common salt, which precipitates the silver as silver chloride. The theoretical 
amount of salt necessary to complete the reaction is 0.5421 parts by weight for 
each part by weight of silver used, but in practice it will be necessary to add a 
little excess. Too great an excess is to be avoided as silver chloride is somewhat 
soluble in strong brine. Vigorous stirring is necessary to effect the precipitation. 
Filter the precipitated silver chloride and wash thoroughly and dissolve it in 
potassium cyanide solution, using only just enough of the latter to dissolve it 
completely. Add one-fourth as much more of cyanide and dilute with water 
until it contains 3 ounces of silver per gallon; this bath is ready for use. The 
bath deteriorates while depositing and requires fresh addition of cyanide of 
silver from time to time. The chloride of silver dissolved in potassium cyanide 
is preferred at these mills to cyanide of silver dissolved in potassium cyanide 
because it is claimed that the silver deposited from the former solution is not 
so compact, and is a better catcher of gold than that from the latter solution, 
which is more commonly used for plating tableware, where the deposit is re¬ 
quired to be finer grained and harder. 

The vats (see Fig. 435) used for the bath are of wood, with the surface and 
corners made tight by melted as¬ 
phalt. They are (! feet 2 inches long, 

30 inches deep and 20 inches wide. 

There are 13 anodes of silver sus¬ 
pended from a rod along the middle 
of the tank so that their surfaces are 
parallel to the sides of the tank. 

Each is 3 inches wide and 2 feet FIG. 435. — PLAN of silver plat- 

long, making the totul anode sur- ING vat. 

fare 13 square feet. Two copper 

plates, each 6X2 feet, are put in at once, one at each side of the tank, 
and 10 inches distant from the anodes. The current is 25 amperes with 
4 volts, and is obtained from a dynamo driven from an independent 
water wheel. The thickness of the plating amounts to 2} ounces pern square 
foot. This is determined by weighing a test plate A, which has an area of 8 
Fquare inches. Plating takes from 8 to 16 hours, depending chiefly on the con¬ 
dition of the bath. The greater the anode area the more spongy the deposit. 
When the plating is finished, the plates are taken out, washed with water and 
amalgamated by rubbing with mercury. 

John Hays Hammond 40 (1888) gives the cost of a plant for plating 6X4-feet 
copper plates at about $1,200, of which $1,100 is for the solution. A dynamo 
requiring Iji horse power will he required to do the work and will cost about $225 
more. The cost of plating is a little more than the actual cost of the silver used. 
Silver taken from the solution must be replaced by the addition of equivalent 
silver anodes. 

At Mills 68 and 82 the cost of an apron plate, 8 feet long, 52 inches wide, 
| inch thick, and coated with 1 ounce silver per square foot, is $90.20. 

Halee* considers the proper preparation of silver plated plateg to be very 
essential to good work. His method is to scour the plate (previously plated with 

~ • Iml. Min. and Met., Vol. IX., (1901), p 155. 
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1 ounce of silver per square foot) with a mixture of wood ashes and fine sand, 
wash with water, rub in mercury with a mixture of sal ammoniac and wood ashes, 
let stand twelve hours during which time patches of amalgam appear all over 
the plates, rub these in with a little mercury, which concludes the operation. 

§ 530. Maintaining Plates of the Right Consistency. —Plates should 
not be run too hard or loo soft. If too hard they will fail to catch the gold. If 
too soft, the mercury flows oil' the lower end of the plates, wasting gold and mer¬ 
cury. Their condition is judged by the feeling of the plate next to the battery. 
Whim just right the amalgam should yield to the pressure of the finger, as does 
putty, but drops of mercury should never exude and run down. The amalgam is 
generally softer on the later plates than on the earlier. The amalgam is kept in 
the right condition by regulating the amount of mercury fed to the mortar. If 
too hard, increase the mercury fed; if too soft, decrease it. 

Where the gold is fine, the plates should be run dryer or harder than with 
coarse gold. Fine gold also requires a larger and more frequent addition of 
mercury. The amounts used by the mills have already lieeu given in t; 1!)<). In 
many mills, mercury is added directly to the plates as well as inside the mortar 
in order to keep them in the right condition. 

§531. Dressing of Plates. —The act of brightening the surface of a plate 
to remove the stain and make it more active is called dressing the plate. The act 
of scraping off the amalgam to save il is called cleaning the plate. As shown 
in Table 33(i, the dressing of plates occurs at various intervals in different mills. 
Every 13 or 34 hours is perhaps the most common. 


TABLE 330.— DRESSING AND CLEANING PLATES. 


Mill | Interval of 
No | Dressing 

Hours. 

12 


5*1 .... 

r.7. 

58. 

Ml. 

61. 


63 . 

01 . 

05 (b) . 

60. 

07. 


(«>2» 

12 

21 

4 

12 

0 

21 

24 

X 

I 5 or 0 


Material for Dressing. 


Mercury and cyanide. 

Mercury. 

Mercury.. 

See text. 


(’yauide. 

Mercury and cyanide.. 

Urush or chamois.... I 
Mercury.| 


Interval of 
Cleaning. 

Da^s. 

1 

1 

14 

1 

14 


1 

1 

1 

18 


Mill 

No. 

Interval of 
Dressing. 

AH (<•).. 

Hours. 

2 

68 (</).. 

6 

72. 

24 

78(5).. 

24 

nifc).. 

24 

75. 

24 

77. 

12 

82 (r).. 

2 

82 («/).. 

6 

84..... 

8 

80. 

6 


Mercury and cyauide . 


Material for Dressing. 


Cyanide. 

Mercury and cyanide.. 


jMercury. 

Mercury and cyanide e 


Mercury. 

Mercury and cyanide.. 


Interval of 
('leaning. 

Dajjrs. 

7 

1 

1 

1 

30 

1 

1 

7 

1 

1 


(a) Ml except those on the vanner distributors, which are dressed once a week. ( h) This applies only to the 
No. 1 sluice plslcs. The No. 2 sluice plates are dressed and cleaned once a fortnight and the plates on vanner 
distributors cnee a week, (r) Apron plates, (d) Vanner plates, (e) The cyanide solution is made by dissolv¬ 
ing two ounces in three gallons of water. 


Mill 07 Tubs up the plains with a brash or chamois every half hour, while 
in some mills there are short plates on deflectors which are not dressed except 
at the time of the fortnightly cleaning. Plates near the head are often dressed 
more frequently than those farther away. The interval depends to a great ex¬ 
tent upon the conditions. New plates must be dressed more frequently than 
old ones. A rich ore or an ore w'hich contains substances which tend to cause 
a stain or sewn on the plates, will make frequent dressing necessary. Dressing 
should never he delayed until the surfaces become too hard, and yet it should 
not occur any oftener than is necessary to keep the plates bright, as it causes a 
waste of time. 

Any of the chemicals previously mentioned may be used with mercury for 
brightening the plates. The idea is gaining ground, however, that the use of 
chemicals is to be avoided as much as possible, and, as shown in Table 336, potas¬ 
sium cyanide is almost the only chemical used to-day. Even this is to be used 
very sparingly, not only because of its well-known property of acting as a solvent 
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for gold, but also because an excess of it is said to be harmful to the plates. 
W. J. Loring and others hold that too much cyanide causes the amalgam to be¬ 
come hard and glassy. The immediate effect of adding cyanide is to cause the 
mercury to drain away from the amalgam. 

According to John Hays Hammond, 1 or 2 pounds of potassium cyanide is 
sufficient to last a 40-stamp mill a year, where the ore or water contains no harm¬ 
ful ingredients. At Mill 77, which has considerable iron pyrites and acid water, 
260 pounds per year are necessary in treating 28,793 tons of ore with 75 stamps. 

At Mill 62 the plates are dressed with a wash made by adding sodium amal¬ 
gam, the size of a pea, to 1 pound of mercury, which has been well cleaned with 
dilute nitric acid. This mixture is covered with a strong solution of potassium 
cyanide and allowed to stand about three days, until ail signs of working have 
ceased. A weak solution of sulphate of iron (Ferrous sulphate) is finally added 
and the wash kept in a tightly corked bottle, as it will spoil if exposed to the 
air. Whatever of value this receipt may have is probably due to the fact that 
the mercury is entirely free from oxygen. 

The last plate in the line is often difficult to keep in good condition unless 
it is silver plated. This is due to the fact that the amount of amalgam which 
collects on it is very small, and often not sufficient to prevent the plate from being 
scoured down to copper, and consequently liable to stain. For this reason, it 
is an advantage to have plates made in sections, which can be moved around in 
rotation (see § 520). 

The consideration of the individual methods of dressing plates will be re¬ 
served to lie taken up jointly with methods for removing accumulated amalgam. 

8 532. Clean i.No or the Removal of Accumulated Amalgam from Plates. 
—As shown in Table 336, this takes place at intervals varying all the way from 
1 day (21 hours) to 30 days. The former is by far the more common, and in 
a few mills the cleaning occurs at the same time as the dressing. It is claimed 
that more amalgam is obtained by frequent cleaning, but it is a question which 
will lie decided by the ledger whether the increase is sufficient to pay for the. 
additional time lost in cleaning. 

In a general way, the cleaning consists of the softening up of the amalgam by 
the use of quicksilver rubbed in with a cloth or brush, and the collection of the 
amalgam by a rubber scraper. A steel scraper for removing patches of hard 
amalgam is recommended in some mills and condemned in others. After the 
amalgam is removed, the plate is dressed and is then ready for use again. It is 
found in most mills that cleaning plates in the way just indicated does not re¬ 
move all the amalgam, hut that there is a tendency for a layer of hard amalgam to 
gradually build up which cannot be removed except by: (a), prolonged scraping; 
or (5), “sweating” with boiling water or hot sand; or, in some cases (c), by ham¬ 
mering and buckling the plate; or (d), by acid treatment. A thin coating of amal¬ 
gam should always be left after cleaning in order to have the plate retain its effi¬ 
ciency as a catcher of gold. It is generally considered better not. to allow this hard 
amalgam to collect to any great extent as it is liable to make the plates work 
unevenly. It also represents so much capital tied up, and, finally, it is a temp¬ 
tation to theft. In custom mills, its growth will cause an “overlapping” error 
with each succeeding run, which can hardly be tolerated. 

§ 533. Details of Methods for Dressing and Cleaning Plates. —For 
purposes of illustration, the details of the methods of dressing and cleaning 
as practiced in several mills, will now be given. At Mill 73 the cleaning and 
the dressing are done at the same time. The description which is here given 
is largely taken from W. J. Loring.* 1 

The first 22 feet of plates, or No. 1 sluice plates, are dressed and cleaned every 
morning, two men usually working adjoining batteries. As has previously been 
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noted, these plates are double in this mill, so that it is merely necessary to plug 
out one plate, turning the whole pulp on the other, which does double work 
during the time of cleaning and dressing. The plates are first hosed off with 
clean water to remove'all sand, sprinkled with sufficient quicksilver to wet them 
all over and scrubbed with a whisk broom to loosen as much amalgam as possi¬ 
ble. They ure then rubbed down with a piece of 75% pure india-rubber gum 
i inch thick and 4X7 inches in size. The amalgam so collected is removed 
by an amalgam scoop. The plates are again rubbed with the whisk broom, mer¬ 
cury being sprinkled on at the head as required. The last section is always 
brushed upward from the extreme end, so that in ease any amalgam should be 
hanging to the edge of the plate, it will be brushed up to where it can be readily 
seen anil picked up. Every five or six days, a weak solution of potassium cyanide 
made by dissolving two or three lumps of cyanide in a pail of water, is used. 
The time required for two men to dress 24 plates, each 22 feet long and 2 feet 
wide, is from to 2 hours. Once a month, on the day before the batteries are 
to be cleaned up, these plates are scraped for removing the hard amalgam, as 
follows: After the soft amalgam has been removed with a rubber scraper, as 
previously described, then the surface is scraped with steel scrapers, made of old 
files bent at right angles about 2 inches from one end and ground to a sharp 

__ edge,.as shown in Fig. I3(i. The edge should be per- 

" 1 — J fectly straight across, except at the corners where 

it is slightly rounded. The amalgam is nowhere 

rmmmmmv] entir ?'y purpose of the scraping being 

I_. ftwvVwiMaMV'MMMJ merely to reduce it to a thin him. Most of the 

„ scraping is needed upon the upper part of the plates, 

fig. 43G. 8CEAFEB. ag (j ie exception of a few isolate! spots, the 
amalgam does not accumulate to much thickness 
below the first 8 feet. Great care is taken in using scrapers on silvered 
plates, as it takes but little scraping to cut the silver, winch not only spoils the 
plates, but makes a very low grade of bullion. The amalgam removed is trans¬ 
ferred to an enamel-lined cast iron kettle by an amalgam scoop. The plates are 
next sprinkled with quicksilver and scrubbed thoroughly with a whisk broom, 
care being had to put quicksilver on all parts. Then the amalgam is collected 
again, using only a rubber and scoop to transfer it to the kettle. After going 
over the plate once more with a whisk broom, sprinkling a little quicksilver at 
the head as required, the pulp is turned on ana operations are resumed. For 
this monthly cleaning and scraping of the twelve pairs of No. 1 sluice plates, 
the force required is six men for four and one-lialf hours, and then four men 
for one and one-half hours. 

In this mill nothing is done to the 8 feet of No. 2 sluice plate except at the 
time'of the fortnightly clean up of the mill. At that time, the water is turned 
off, the stamps hung up, the plates hosed off, scraped with a steel scraper and the 
amalgam removed. Next quicksilver is sprinkled on and the plates scrubbed 
with a whisk broom, and amalgam is collected by a rubber and removed. Fin¬ 
ally they are dressed with quicksilver and a whisk broom. The plates on the 
vanner distributors are dressed and cleaned every week in the same way as the 
sluice plates just described, except that the stamps are not hung up, but the. 
vanner is simply stopped, and the pulp coming to it is diverted to another 
vanner, which, temporarily, does double work. 

The preceding description covers the regular treatment of all the plates in 
Mill 73. There is, however, an additional cleaning which takes place after 
a plate has been in use a long time, and the silver has scoured off in spots which 
makes it very troublesome to keep in good condition. In this case, the plate 
is taken out, the soft amalgam is first removed by the rubber and put by itself 
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then the hard amalgam is scraped off until the copper appears, and this is put 
by itself. Finally a layer of the copper is scraped off, and the plate is sent to 
be silver plated, as described in § 529, or, if it is in very bad condition from 
dents and wear, it is cut up, melted into bars and sold for the gold and silver 
which it contains. 

At Mill 57 the hard amalgam which gradually accumulates on the plates, is 
removed periodically by first softening it by pouring boiling water over the 
plates or by immersing them in boiling water. The softened amalgam is then 
easily scraped off. After a six months' interval, this process of “sweating,” as 
it is called, yielded 1,703 ounces of amalgam, from which GOO ounces of gold 
were obtained, valued at $10,5114.82. This was from the plates of forty stamps. 
At Mill 59, which also has 40 stamps, this process of sweating yielded $19,000 
from the outside plates after an interval of l| years. 

Mr. K. R. Woakos 7 * tells of a mill in which the gold was of a high fineness, 
often of 940, and, at the same time, very finely divided, and the amalgam, which 
remained after cleaning every 8 hours, was very hard even though mercury 
was used in considerable excess. To remove this, after one month, by a steel 
scraper from a lip plate 18 inches by 10 inches, took a man half a day. This 
difficulty was overcome by the use of hot sand at the time of the monthly clean¬ 
ing. For the lip plates, this is applied by placing them in a box with layers 
of the sand between them, which has been previously heated to near a dull red 
heat. After about half an hour, these are taken out by tongs and scraped, the 
amalgam coming off' like butter. The upper 4 feet of the apron plates also 
have hot sand spread upon them. As it cools it is replaced by more hot sand, 
until a trial shows the plates to be soft. Ten minutes’ application of the scraper 
then takes off the amalgam and leaves the plates in good condition for catching 
the gold. 

§ 534. At Mill 67 the plates arc rubbed up with a brush or chamois skin 
every half hour. Every G hours they are dressed with mercury. They are 
cleaned after each run, which usually lasts 13 days. The method is as follows: 
The stamps are hung up, the water shut off, and the sand washed off the plates 
with a hose. Mercury is sprinkled from the hand over the upper. 3 feet of the 
plate, and then spread transversely by a flat paint brush 5 inches wide. The 
whole plate is gone over in this way. Then the whole plate is rubbed down with 
chamois skin from the top toward the middle, and from the bottom up toward 
the middle. All pimples are removed by a scraper made from an old saw blade. 
Amalgam is then removed by rubber and scraper to a bowl. The plate is again 
brushed transversely to spread the mercury, the water is turned on and the stamps 
started. 

Every month or two, in order to remove the accumulations of hard amalgam 
not removed by the preceding treatment, without recourse to scraping with a 
chisel, a coarse blanket, so folded as to fit the plate snugly, is placed over the 
plate. Then, by means of a pipe and hose, a stream of hot water is run over 
this blanket, keeping it thoroughly saturated until the plate is well heated 
through to the wooden backing beneath it. Next, beginning at the top, a strip 
of blanket about 6 inches wide is turned down and with a scraper, made of a 
bit of old saw blade, the accumulated amalgam, which parts easily from the 
plate after this heating, is rapidly and thoroughly removed. During this scrap¬ 
ing process the hot water is still running over the blanket below, so that when 
the first six inches is finished the blanket is rolled down another six inches, and 
the process repeated until the whole surfaee of the plate is cleaned. This treat¬ 
ment is found to keep the plates in good condition. It is not advisable to let 
the amalgam accumulate over three months, as the plates get too valuable to be 
left in the mill. 
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At Mill 66 the dressing and cleaning are done at the same time every morn¬ 
ing. Two men work together. The water supply of the battery is first shut off, 
the stamps are hung up. The splash board is removed, washed at the head of the 
apron plate with water through a hose, and placed at the lower end of the plate. 
The hose is then turned on the screen and apron plates to remove all sands that 
have eolleeted there and which would scratch the plate. The plate, if normal, 
is clear and bright except for occasional spots, so called blisters, resulting from 
iron and copper salts. These are removed by a scraper in the form of a blunt 
double ended straight chisel. Then the two men loosen the amalgam with heavy 
whisk brushes, beginning at the top and working downward. When this is 
done, the amalgam is swept in the opposite direction and collected at the head 
of the apron plate. There it is brushed into the amalgam scoop with a rubber 
scraper (a small, sharp-edged piece of belting) and emptied into a small iron 
receiver. After this, the plates are brightened by brushing them with a whisk 
broom, using tailings moistened with a dilute solution of potassium cyanide, the 
men working from the head of the plate downward. If necessary, a little quick¬ 
silver is sprinkled on the plate from a bottle, over the neck of which a piece 
of canvas is securely tied. After being brightened, the plates are smoothed 
with soft paint brushes passed transversely over them, beginning at the bottom. 
This finishes the operation, which requires ten minutes per battery. 

j? 535. At Mill 82 the dressing of the lip and apron plates is done much more 
frequently than the cleaning, and consequently the processes are entirely distinct. 
The plates are dressed every two hours with a brush, a good whitewash brush 
being preferred. The stamps arc bung up and the plate washed with clear 
water, which exposes the surface. The surface, if soft, needs very little, if any, 
mercury. It is generally harder at the top than at the bottom, in which case a 
little mercury is sprinkled on. Then the plate is brushed in waves, beginning 
at the bottom corner and working the amalgam toward the top and inward at 
the same time, not omitting the smallest portion of the plate. The brush is 
drawn across the full width of the plate, which forms Hie amalgam in miniature 
riffles. Very little mercury is needed as a rule at the lower end of the plate. A 
weak solution of potassium cyanide is used when necessary. 

The cleaning of the plates tukes place every 24 hours. The surface of the 
plates is first washed. Then the amalgam is slightly softened and loosened by 
sprinkling a small quantity of mercury over the plate and rubbing the surface 
with a cloth or whisk brush, after which Ihe amalgam is removed with a stiff 
rubber scraper 4 inches wide, made out of rubber belting. The use of a steel 
scraper is not allowed except for the removal of blisters or any fixed impurities 
which may occasionally ho found on the plate. 

In this mill the hard amalgam is allowed to build up on the plate, it having 
been found impossible to remove it by a steel scraper without injury to the 
plate, owing to the extreme hardness of the scale, and experience has further 
shown that more gold and silver are saved by a plate covered with this hard 
amalgam than by one not. so covered or one that has been scraped with a steel 
scraper. After three or four years the plates are taken out and the amalgam 
on them removed. To do this, “sweating” with hot water was tried, but the 
only result was the salivation of the workmen while the amalgam still remained 
on the plate. Immersing the plateR in chemical solution succeeded no better. 
The most efficient method was to buckle the plate by striking the back and front 
of it with a light hammer, a small block of wood being used to deaden and dis¬ 
tribute the blow. This causes the amalgam to scale off, leaving only a thin film, 
which is subsequently removed with a chisel or scraper. The following is an 
average example of the yield. An apron plate 8 feet long and 54 inches wide, 
after having been in continual, use for 3 years and 10 months, had an accnmula- 
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tion of amalgam on it no less than 0.16 inch thick at the head end and gradu¬ 
ally decreasing to barely 0.0625 (f^) inch at the lower end. When removed, 
this amounted to ICO pounds avoirdupois. Retorting reduced this to C0.5 
pounds or 38% of crude bullion and melting produced a gold bar weighing 
8GC.1 ounces Troy, which had a total fineness of 993.9, being 431.4 fine in gold 
and 562.5 fine in silver. Its total standard value was $8,340.54. During the 
time the plate was in use, the battery crushed 14,942 tons of ore, containing 
about J ounce of gold and 7 to 12 ounces of silver per ton of 2,000 pounds, and 
there were recovered from the plate 6,426 ounces of bullion, which was 541.5 
fine in gold and 443.9 fine in silver. Its total standard value was $75,184.20. 
The removal of the hard amalgam made the plate unfit for further service, so 
that after every visible portion of amalgam had been removed it was cut up 
and melted into a bar. This bar contained 8.96 ounces gold and 9.62 ounces 
silver and its value was more than double the cost of a new plate. 

So great an accumulation as indicated by the preceding figures, has been the 
cause of considerable discussion and even criticism. Its occurrence is due to 
the extreme hardness of the amalgam, which makes the use of a steel scraper 
unwise. Why the amalgam is so hard in this mill is not satisfactorily explained. 
In another mill, where the same trouble occurred, it was ascribed to the fact 
that the plates are run too “wet,” that is, with too much quicksilver on them, 
and to the too liberal use of potassium eyaniis, both of which tend to make the 
amalgam hard. The proof that those were the causes was that there was no such 
trouble when the amount of mercury and cyanide used was reduced. The hard¬ 
ness does not appear to be duo to the presence of a large amount of silver in the 
ore, as experience at this mill lends to show that silver amalgam is not so stiff 
and hard as gold amalgam. That the hardness of the amalgam is due to the 
lower percentage of quicksilver that it contains, is shown by the fact that the 
aeecumulaled scale contains 38% bullion, whereas amalgam from the daily 
cleaning never contains more than 20, and frequently not more than 10%. 

The author’s theory of the cause of hard amalgam is entirely mechanical. If, 
for any cause, the amalgam is allowed to flow on plates, only the fluid or No. 
1 amalgam (see § 514), flows away, leaving behind a hard, crystalline amalgam. 
Anything which will tend to cause this flowing will tend to cause hard amalgam. 
For example: (a) Excessive jarring of the plates. ( b) An excess of mercury 
put on the plates will start the flow, and the flow once started will continue until 
amalgam left is drained almost dry and becomes hard, (c) Cyanide of potas¬ 
sium will soften up plates temporarily and start the flowing the same as an 
excess of mercury. In Mill 82 the plates are connected directly to the battery, 
a large amount of mercury is used on them since the amalgamating pans catch 
any that is lost from the plates, and a considerable amount of cyanide is used. 
With all three of these causes acting, it is possible that, one or more of them may 
be the cause of the hard amalgam. 

This statement that an excess of mercury causes hard amalgam appears at 
first sight to conflict with that given in § 530 that amalgam can be softened up 
by adding more mercury. The author is satisfied that there is something in the 
conditions, not yet explained, which makes both statements true. The analogy 
of a macadamized road, which is made muddy by a little rain, but which dries 
up quickly to a hard surface after a pouring rain, is another case where the same 
cause gives opposite results owing to changed conditions. 

§ 536. At Mill 77 the plates are dressed every 12 hours with a mop, using a 
solution of 2 ounces of potassium cyanide in 3 gallons of water. They are 
cleaned every 24 hours. Usually a rubber belt scraper is all that is required to 
remove the amalgam, but if it cakes on the plate making a hard and rough sur¬ 
face, a steel scraper is necessary. A little quicksilver is sprinkled over the upper 
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part of the plate after removing the amalgam, and finally it is mopped with the 
solution of potassium cyanide. With the above treatment the accumulation of 
amalgam occurs only slightly, if at all, in this mill. Even after 10 years of 
service, an apron plate 12 feet long and 54 inches wide, when scoured for several 
hours with tailings, hot water and quicksilver, yielded amalgam only to the value 
of $100. Smelting the remainder of the plate yielded about $150, or about 8 
ounces of fine gold. The bullion in this mill averages 740 fine in gold and 220 
in silver. 

Some of the ores treated in this custom mill have a strong tendency to form 
hard amalgam on the plates, but this has to be removed at the end of the run, 
which is easily done by a steel scraper and without injury to the plates. In fact, 
the plate is said to be in better shape for catching gold after the hard amalgam 
is removed. The scrapers used are made of steel J j inch thick, about 3 inches 
wide and ground square across so as to give two right angled edges. There are 
plates on the bumping tables of this mill upon which amalgam accumulates which 
cannot be entirely removed by a steel scraper and can only be fully recovered 
when the table is worn out. This is another instance of extreme jar and very 
hard amalgam associated together. 

At the Fortuna mill, Bendigo, the hard amalgam is removed from the plates 
every six months by acid (the kind of acid is not given). According to Kiekard, 
this acid treatment is injurious to -4lie plate as it robs it of its surface of gold 
amalgam. One clean up of eighteen plates yielded 646 ounces of amalgam 
giving 235 ounces and 4 pennyweights of gold. 

A neat tool used by Sperry for loosening amalgam, is made from a common 
putty knife by cutting off about one-half of its length and grinding so as to have 
a slight bevel. 

It. frequently happens on plates which have not been properly cared for, or 
which have been too closely scraped, that obstinate spots will occur, which in¬ 
crease in size as time goes on. Such spots formed in Mill 69 by the removal of 
a layer of hard amalgam which exposed the copper in places. They are covered 
with “verdigris” while running and are surrounded by an irregular ridge of hard 
amalgam. They will coat over with amalgam during the dressing of the plates, 
but when the pulp is started again they are soon scoured to bare copper. The 
treatment used for them in Mill 69 is to first dress the plates with mercury, 
followed by a wash with dilute cyanide solution. Then spread tailings over the 
spot and rub vigorously with a wooden block. A little nitrate of mercury may 
be used to good advantage. The rubbing is continued until a smooth and uni¬ 
form surface is obtained. The fine tailings used should be saved and treated in 
the clean up barrel. By repeating this process every time the plates are dressed, 
it will be found that the spread of the spots is quickly arrested and then their size 
gradually diminishes until after a month or two they have disappeared entirely. 

For the stains which remain after scrubbing with a gunny sack and sand and 
rubbing in mercury with a chamois skin, Hardman uses the following procedure: 
The plate is thoroughly cleaned and dried, scraped with a chisel until all oxide 
is removed and the copper is bright. Then mercury is thoroughly rubbed in with 
canvas or chamois moistened with potassium cyanide. When well coated, the 
spots are painted over with very fine gold amalgam, prepared as previously de¬ 
scribed in § 527. This treatment will permanently eradicate the spots. 

§ 537. Relative Proportions of Gold and Silver in Daily Amalgam as 
Compared with Hard Amalgam. —Table 337 shows that in one mill the total 
fineness of hard amalgam is greater than that of daily amalgam and in the 
other it is the reverse. The proportion of gold to silver is greater in the daily 
than in the hard amalgam in both mills, but this is exactly the reverse of what 
is found in Mill 77 and in the Cross mill (see § 538). The author is inclined to 
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believe that there is no rule about this matter, but that the proportions will vary 
with the conditions. 

C. M. Fenner found that if soft gold-silver amalgam is squeezed between glass 
plates so as to separate a softer part which oozed out in drops from a harder part 
that was left, the harder part had a larger ratio of silver to gold than the softer 
part, and he argues that the rubber scraper practically does the same thing as 
the glass plates. 


TABLE 337.— PROPORTIONS OF GOLD AND SILVEE IN DAILY AMALGAM AND HAED 

AMALGAM. 



Daily Amalgam. | 

| Hard Amalgam. 

| Fineness. 

Ratio Gold 
to Silver. 

| Fineness. 

Ratio Gold 
to Silver. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Total. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Total. ; 

Mill 82. 

El Silencio mill. 

541.5 

600 

448.9 

350 

985.4 

950 

1.22 

1.714 

431.4 

450 

562.5 

800 

! 998.9 

760 

0.767 

1.50 


§ 538. Relative Proportions of Gold and Silver on Successive Plates.— 
The gold is caught earlier than the silver since silver has less tendency to amal¬ 
gamate than gold. The ratio of gold to silver in amalgam is therefore less the 
farther the amalgam is from the battery. The most complete figures to illus¬ 
trate this, are those shown in Table 338, obtained by Sperry with a Tremain 
steam stamp at the Cross mill, Colorado. This mill has no inside plates. The 
apron plates, shown in Fig. 430, are all 54 inches wide and 2 feet long, except 
the first one which is 8 feet long. The hard amalgam was all obtained from the 
No. 1 apron plate. This table shows that the ratio of silver to gold increases 


TABLE 338.— AMOUNT AND VALUE OF AMALGAM AT THE CROSS MILL. 


Amalgam, where Obtained. 

Weight of 
Amalgam. 
Mb. 

Weight of 
Bullion. 
Mg. 

Percent Bullion 
is of Amalgam. 

Gold. 

(l.OOOths) 

Silver. 

(l,000ths) 

Hard amalgam from No. 1 apron plate... 

5,000 
4,000 
(a) 1,860 
4,000 
2,000 
2,000 
3,000 

1,607 

1,810 

418 

82.1 

82.8 

840.9 

827.7 

159.1 

172.3 


22.2 

781.2 

218.8 


626 

18.1 

575.2 

424.8 


807 

15.3 

566.6 

483.4 


260 

18.0 

555.8 

444.2 


426 

14.0 

547.5 

452.5 





(a) Low since the herd amalgam has been removed. 


from 189: 1,000 in the hard amalgam from the first apron plate, to 826: 1,000 
on the No. 5 apron plate. Observations in Mills 77 and 82 corroborate the 
facts indicated by the table. 

Under certain conditions this law of increase in the ratio of silver to gold is 
more or less modified, as will be seen from Table 339. In case (a), the last 
three plates were originally plated with one ounce of silver per square foot and 
they had been in use about a year. In case (5), the plates had been in use only 
about six months. A comparison of (a) and (5) shows that the proportion of 
silver in the amalgam is higher in the latter case and indicates that the silver 
used in plating is gradually scraped off with the amalgam. Note that the last 
plate in (a) yields amalgam of about the same fineness in gold and silver as all 
the plates of (6). It is only after the silver plating has been largely removed 
that the ratio of gold to silver decreases as the distance from the mortar increases. 
The fact that the silver of the plates goes into the amalgam is further shown for 
another mill in (e). This is presumably a custom mill treating different kinds 
of ore. The runs bracketed, however, were made at the same time in adjoining 
batteries on similar types of ore and in a few instances, as noted, on the same 
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identical ore. In almost every instance the fineness in silver is higher in the 
amalgam from the silver plated plates than from the copper; also the amalgam 
from a new silver plated plate has a higher silver fineness than that from an old 
one. The reason for this is that there is more silver on the newly plated plate, 
and hence more goes into the amalgam. 

§ MU. Distribution op Amalgam. —The greatest amount of amalgam is 
generally obtained at the battery and the amount decreases as the distance from 
the battery increases; also since coarse gold is caught sooner than fine, it follows 
that more amalgam is obtained at the battery and less at the foot of the plates 
where the gold is coarse than where it is fine. To illustrate these statements. 


TABLE 33b.—It ATI O OF OOL1) TO SILVER IN PLATE AMALGAM. 






Amalgam from 

1 Gold. 

Silver. 

Ratio of 
Gold to Silver. 

Remarks. 


(a) Homi'stake Mill, lllark Hills, South Dakota. Testa made in 1897. 


Inside plate. 

Oopi»er plate, first row.... 
Silvered plate, second row. 
Silvered plate, third row . 
Silvered plate, fourth row. 


818 

168 

4.87 to 1 

812 

175 

4.0T» to 1 

654 

331 

1.07 to 1 

618 

876 

1.61 tol 

613 

405 

1.10 to 1 


(f>) Homegtake Mill. Testa made in 1899. 



Silvered plate, second row 
Silvered plate, third row.. 
Silvered plate, fourth row. 


564 

421 

1.34 to 1 


569 

422 

1 35 to 1 


568 

433 

1.29 to 1 






(r) Reynolds Mill, White County, Georgia. 



819 

141 




769 

181 


-Dec., 1898. 

Oopjwr plate*. 

884 

775 

99 

108 

8.93 to 1 

7.18 to 1 


855 

*117 


j Jan., 1899. 


720 

143 


} Feb., 1899. 


822 

67 

12.27 to 1 


639 

151 

i Feb., 1899. 
i (Same ore) 
i March, 1899. 

{ (Same ore.) 
March, 1899. 

\ (Same ore.) 

\ April, 1899. 
f (Same ore.) 


619 

82 

7.55 to 1 

7.46 to 1 
10.17 tD 1 

4.45 tol 


798 

107 


732 

72 


801 

180 


770 

*207 




6.07 tol 

6.82 tol 


807 

127 


808 

188 



144 

5.92 tol 

8.29 tol 

7.34 tol 

9 91 tol 
11.12 to 1 

^ April, 1899. 


+754 

91 


117 

[ April, 1899. 






J- Same ore. 
Same ore. 



108 

87 

101 

91 

160 



905 

10.40 tol 

8.84 to 1 

9.89 to 1 

4.96 to 1 
15.56 to 1 

4.85 to 1 




Same ore in 


m 

938.5 

805 


■ adjoining 

New silver plated plate. 

185 

batteries. 


* The copper plate was in strips, which were taken up at these runs and the under surface cleaned, 
t Result modified by the addition of a little impure bullion from a previous clean up. 


Table 310 has been prepared, which shows the results of two tests made at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, using no inside plates and five outside 


TABLE 310.— DISTRIBUTION OF AMALGAM. 


Test No. 

I. 

II. 

Test No. 

I. 

II. 

Batter v amalgam.. 

First plate. 

Second plate. 

Third plate. 

|4.573 
2.694 \ 
0.215 < 
0.180 

$9.1824 

0.1889 

0.0083 

Fourth plate. 

Fifth Dlate. 

Mercury trap.. 

$0,099 

0.060 

0.088 

$0.0188 

0.0048 

0.0184 


dates, each 5| feet long. Lot No. I. was quartz with fine gold from New 
lampshire. Lot No. II. was .quartz and slate with coarse gold and a small 
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§ 540 

amount of sulphurets from Nova Scotia. Another example is shown in Table 
338. 

As reported by the mills the amounts are as follows: 

Mill 57, 67% in battery, 33% from lip and apron plates, 8% from first sluice 
plate and 2% from the second. 

Mill 50,| from battery, 4 from plates. 

Mill 61, i from battery, J from plates. 

Mill 62, if from battery, from plates. 

Mill 67,from battery, -jV from plates. 

Mill 76, when gold is tine, £ from battery and | from plates; when coarse, | 
from battery and 4 from plates; of that caught outside, 49 to 75% comes from the 
upper 18 inches of plates. 

Mill 77, i each from back inside, front inside and outside plates; none from 
mortar sands. 

Oldham mill, 68.05% from mortar sands, 23.40% from inside plates and 
8.55% from outside plates. 

§ 540. Absorption or Amalgam by CorrEXt Plates. —It is claimed that cop¬ 
per plates absorb gold amalgam by a gradual soaking process. The scraping of 
the under side and obtaining gold amalgam therefrom, has been brought forward 
as demonstrating the fact that the gold amalgam has passed through the plate 
(Keith and Hardman). Further evidence is from Mills 73, 77 and 82, all of 
which report plates scraped down to bare copper, melted down and sold for the 
gold they contain (see § 533, § 535 and § 536). The porous nature of metals 
in the solid shite may allow in some cases a very gradual penetration of the 
particles of one into the other. There is nothing in any of the discussions to 
show that the creep of amalgam around the edge and completely covering the 
rear side of the plate has been taken into account. To prove that the gold had 
penetrated the plate, the rear side should have been scraped as well as the front 
side before they were cut up and melted. 

Mr. W. L. I.ibbey of North Brookfield, Nova Suotia, holds that the amalgam 
from his coarse Nova Scotia gold penetrates the plate but little. The author 
sought to ascertain the facts by testing a piece of- his plate. The plate chosen 
had been vised three years continuously in various positions as a sluice plate 
and for about three years preceding as an inside battery plate. It was a plain 
copper plate and is supposed at the start to have been either 0.187 ( ) inch 

or 0.156 ( A) inch thick. As a battery plate it had paBS over it about 3,000 tons, 
yielding about $16 per ton. and as a sluice plate it had carried about 7,500 tons 
of ore, yielding about $10 per ton bullion value. While used as an inside plate, 
it was cleaned with a metal scraper once or twice a month, the amalgam not being 
sufficiently removed to show much raw copper. While used as a sluice plate, it 
was cleaned up with the aid of a metal scraper and brightened once a month. 
It had been scraped many times until patches of bare copper appeared. The 
size of the piece taken was about 3 inches long, f inch wide, with an average 
thickness of 0.0888 inch. Successive layers were removed from the plate by a 
steel scraper, five from the top and four from the bottom surface, each scraping 
being kept by itself, weighed and assayed for its gold and silver contents. The 
part of the plate remaining was dissolved in nitric acid and also analyzed for its 
gold and silver contents. The average thickness removed by each scraping was 
determined by measuring with a micrometer gauge before and after. The top 
and bottom surfaces wctc practically all bright copper after two scrapings each. 
The results of the work are given in Table 341. Silver was also determined, 
but as the three corrections needed, namely, the silver in the copper, that in the 
assay lead, and the per cent, of copper in the scrapings were not all known, the 
results are not given. 
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TABLE 341.— ABSORPTION OF AMALGAM BY COPPER PLATES. 



Average 
Thickness 
of Plate. 
Inches. 

Thickness 

Removed. 

Inches. 

Weight 

Removed. 

Grams. 

Gold in .Scrapings. 

Percent 
Gold is of 
Total Gold. 

Weight. 

Grains. 

Percent. 










After first ‘scraping.. 

0.0867 

0.0031 

0.4882 

0.05188 

11.80 

5G.8 


“ second * 

0.0838 

0.0024 

0.5145 

0.00916 

1.780 

9.9 

On top. 

“ third “ .. 

0.0817 

O.OOlfi 

0.5023 

0.00402 

0.822 

6.0 


“ fourth “ .. 

0.0802 

0.0015 

0.0855 

0.00053 

0.0778 

0.0 


“ fifth “ 

0.0772 

0.0030 

0.7225 

0.00010 

0.0138 

0.1 


“ first “ .. 

0.0757 

0.0015 

0.0801 

0.01810 

2.00 

19.5 

On bottom... 

“ second “ 

0.0727 

O.OuBO 

0.7148 

0.00845 

1.18 

9.1 

“ third “ .. 

0.0712 

0.0015 

0.0077 

0 00010 

0.0089 

0.5 


“ fourth 

0.0700 

0.0012 

0.498S 

0.00000 

0.0131 

0.1 


Residue. 



21.4824 

0.00000 

0.0000 

0 


Absolutely no gold was found after about 0.01 inch had been removed from 
each surface, and over 00% of the gold obtained was recovered by removing a 
layer of only about 0.005 inch from each surface. This 0.005 inch also repre¬ 
sents the thickness removed when the red color of copper had appeared prac¬ 
tically all over both sides of the plate. The gold accumulated on the under side, 
presumably by creeping, to an extent almost half that of the upper side. If is 
a fact which may or may not be of significance, that the total yield of this plate 
was 0.042 grams of gold per square inch and the plates in Mills 77 and 82 when 
smelted, as previously described in § 535 and § 530, yielded 0.054 and 0.032 
grams of gold per square inch respectively. 

The results obtained in this investigation seem to prove that, for the condi¬ 
tions existing in this mill, there is but little absorption of gold amalgam by the 
copper. It may bo that other mills do not agree with this and that the rate 
of absorption varies with varying conditions, among which are the coarseness of 
the gold, the treatment of the plates and the time that they have been in use. 

Experiments on the rate of absorption were tried in the Standard Consolidated 
mill at Bodie, California, where the gold is very finely divided. Three strips of 
silver plated copper 1X3 inches in size were left on the aprons for varying periods, 
and were subjected to the same routine as the apron plates themselves. They 
were finally cleaned as closely as possible, all surface amalgam being removed, 
and their vulues determined. It was found that the average rate of absorption 
of gold per square inch of surface per day was: 3.68 milligrams during the first 
two days; 1.15 milligrams during the first seven days; 0.70 milligrams during 
the first fourteen days. This indicates that the rate of absorption decreases 
Tapidly. 

The ratio of gold to silver absorbed does not appear to follow any law. In 
the experiments at the Standard Consolidated mill, the metals were absorbed in 
the ratio of 10 to 14 parts silver to 100 parts gold, while the amalgam from 
regular cleaning had 75 silver to 100 gold. In Mill 82 the absorbed metals were 
in the ratio of 93 parts gold to 100 parts silver, while that from daily cleaning 
had 82 parts silver to 100 parts gold. This variation may be due to neglect to 
take into account the silver put on as electroplating or the silver which Lake 
Superior copper usually contains (.02 to .12 per cent.). 

§ 541. The Effect of Temperature on Amalgamation. —The amalgam on 
plates appears to be affected by temperature along the following lines: (1) 
Attraction of mercury for gold. (2) The cohesive power of mercury as shown 
by coalescence of its globules. (3) The consistency of the amalgam on the plate 
(hard or soft). (4) Percentage of gold in amalgam after squeezing. (5) The 
solution of salts of metals in the mill water, causing the possible deposition of 
metals into the amalgam and the effect of the same upon the amalgam. 

Within the comparatively small range which occurs in mills, probably seldom 
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above 100°F. and never below 33°F., the variation in the attraction of mercury 
for gold is so slight as to be of little consequence. » 

Regarding the cohesive power of mercury, W. F. Drake states that at a low 
temperature this is lost to a considerable extent. This may be shown by placing 
two portions of broken up mercury in a cold and warm dish respectively; that in 
the warm dish will be found to unite very much more easily than that in the cold. 

The higher the temperature the more fluid will amalgam be and the more liable 
to run off the plates. At the mill of the Twelve Apostles Gold Mining Co. in 
Transylvania, Von Dessauer notes that it is not the actual temperature whether 
high or low, that is injurious to amalgamation, but rather the sudden changes 
in temperature. By cutting down the amount of mercury fed to the battery 
and gauging the amount entirely by the “feel” of the plates, it is possible to have 
the amalgam of the same consistency in the summer as in the winter, and prevent 
entirely any serious flowing of amalgam. In spring and autumn, however, when 
the mill water was much warmer in the day time than in the night, the amalgam 
would flow down during the day into the traps and even beyond, and it was im¬ 
possible to so regulate the mercury as to keep up with the change. He further 
notes that the per cent, extraction of gold from the ore in winter is scarcely dif¬ 
ferent from that in summer. Sharpless reports that at the Virginia mill near 
Merced, California, the amalgam on silver plated copper plates began to harden 
up as the water became warm and the amalgam became very hard, forming a 
crystalline or granular alloy that could be removed only by scraper. As the 
water became warmer the difficulty increased, so that starting with plates sat¬ 
urated with mercury, after an hour the upper four feet would be as hard and 
dry as if no mercury had been used and mercury would be running off the lower 
end into the traps. Finally, with the water at 83° F. he hung up the stamps, 
scraped the plates, put on a layer of wood ashes, covered with cool, damp sand. 
After two days the plates were in normal condition. Sharpless’s experience is 
in direct conflict with that of Von Dessauer and may possibly have been due to 
the use of too much mercury, which is recognized by some mill men as a cause of 
hard amalgam. As long as the weather was cool the amalgam remained pasty, 
but the advent of warm weather caused fluid mercury to separate out and run off 
leaving hard amalgam .behind. He was troubled about the same time with a 
lime crust (CaOO ;t ) upon his plates. On the other hand, W. F. Drake found 
(name of mill not given) that by heating the battery water to 80° or 90°F. 
the maximum saving of gold was obtained, as shown by assays of tailings and 
slimes. 

The effect of increased temperature is to raise the percentage of gold in solid 
amalgam after squeezing. Von Dessauer found in the case previously cited that 
with a winter temperature of 34° to 3(5° F., the amalgam left after squeezing out 
the liquid contained only 7 to 10% gold, while with a summer temperature of 
80° to 90°F. it contained 35 to 35% gold. There iB required, therefore, three 
or four times as much mercury in winter as in summer. 

Regarding the solution of salts, deposition in the amalgam and effect of the 
same upon its consistency, J. A. Sanborn advances the theory that since the 
heating of water increases the solubility of certain metallic salts it may cause 
harmful results upon imperfectly coated copper plates. Iron from the stamp 
shoes may deposit in the amalgam a metal that is electronegative to iron. For 
example, a salt of copper, lead or perhaps arsenic would deposit some of its 
metal in the amalgam in the presence of iron, and this may be the cause of some 
of the conflicting reports that have come from some of the authorities. In the 
laboratory of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, working Nova Scotia 
ores containing arseno-pyrite, upon plates smeared with a thick layer of silver 
amalgam, the amalgam retorted and melted has, in a number of instances, yielded 
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a very brittle alloy which gave reactions for arsenic. This is not conclusive, 
however, since the arsenic may have come from particles of arsenopyrite left in 
the cleaned amalgam. Since chemical action and solution generally increase 
with the temperature, it may happen that some of the scums which form on 
plates may cause greater trouble at a higher than a lower temperature. 

The practice of the mills in this matter is here given: Mill 55 heals the water 
fed to the battery in winter by un exhaust steam coil in the water tank. This 
is done simply to prevent freezing. Mills 57 and 61 heat the water on its way 
to stamps by coils in stoves. The latter mill brings it up from 42° to 55°F. 
thereby. Mill 87 uses mine water at 50°. Mill 66 formerly did, but docs not 
now, heat the water, as a higher yield is obtained with water at 50° than at 60° 
or 70"F. Occasionally a black scum was noticed with warmer water 
after the plate had been rubbed by the hand. Mill 77 does not heal the 
water, as it was found that they could amalgamate better in winter with very 
cold water than with warm. The amalgam is stiffer without being too rich in 
gold. Mills 27, 56, 62, 64, 67, 82 and 84 do not heat the water in winter. At 
the Brittania United mill, Ballarat, Biekard reports that the battery water is 
heated from 75°F. until it gives off steam, with the idea of aiding amalgamation. 

Mercury Wells and Riffles Containing Mercury. 

§542. Definitions.- —These differ from amalgamated plates in that, instead 
of a surface covered with amalgam, there is a pool of mercury with which the 
pulp comes in contact by passing over it or through it, as the ease may be. 

It is proper at this time to define three terms, as they will be used by the 
author, to avoid confusion from the use of them. A mercury well is a transverse 
trough or box with an adjustable gate or bailie plate, which may or may not dip 
in a pool of mercury with which the apparatus has been charged. A riffle con¬ 
taining mercury is sufficiently defined by its name (see § 510). A mercury trap 
is any form of apparatus, whether box or riffle, which serves to catch the mercury 
and amalgam that runs off the plates, but docs not have mercury put into it at 
the start. 

S 518. Mnucriiv Wells can best, be doscrilx'd by reference to Fig. 187, which 
shows a section of two wells in the mill of the South Clunes United Company, 
at Clunes, Victoria. 

In Fig. 488, the gate is represented as dipping into the mercury with no pulp 
passing. As soon, however, as pulp begins to flow, it depresses the mercury 
on the receiving side and causes it to rise on the delivering side (see Fig. 439). 
Care should always be had not, to dip the gate too deeply into the mercury, as a 
column of mercury 1 inch high on the delivering side, will sustain a column of 
water 13.6 inches high on the receiving side. It is easy to calculate the maximum 
depth that it can be immersed for any given well, and is expressed by the formula 

,_ a m 

12.6 (wi-f-w) 

where A is the depth immersed, a is the difference in level between the feed and 
overflow, m is the width of the delivering column and « is the width of the re¬ 
ceiving column, all being in inches. Theoretically, it would seem to be best to 
run with the baffle board at its maximum depth in order to get as good a con¬ 
tact with mercury as possible. Practically, it is not possible to go to the limit 
on account of the danger of throwing mercury into the overflow. 

The well may be made of wood or of iron. The latter is better as it tends 
to keep the mercury bright and is safer against leaks. Louis states that he has 
Used wells made of stout shpet copper, which enabled the mercury to moisten the 
walls and prevent the accumulation of sand in the corners. 
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Mercury wells are practically obsolete in this country. The only instance 

which the author is able to 
cite of their use is in the Cross 
mill, Gunnison County, Colo¬ 
rado, as shown in Fig. 430. 
They are, however, still used 
to a considerable extent in 
Australia almost invariably in 
connection with amalgamated 




PIG. 438. 


fig. 439. 


PIG. 437.- 


plates. Even there the ten¬ 
dency is to do away with them. 
The position which they oc¬ 
cupy with respect to the plates 
and other amalgam catchers, 
is shown for three mills by the 
following outlines. The di¬ 
mensions of the wells and the 
amounts of mercury which 
they contain are also given in 
a few instances. 

So. Clones United Co. mill, 
Victoria (spe Fig. 437). (a) 
Mortar, (ft) Mercury well 3 
inches wide, 4 inches deep, 10 
inches drop, containing 50 
pounds of mercury, (c) Sec¬ 
ond well, like the first except 
it has but 8 inches drop. ( d) 
Blankets. The two mercury 
wells yield 21.87% of the total 
amalgam obtained. 

Old Star of the East mill, 
Ballarat, Australia, (a) Mor¬ 
tar. (6) Two mercury wells, 
(c) Plates, (d) Two mercury 
wells, (e) One riffle contain¬ 
ing mercury. ( f) Blankets. 


-section op mortar and merccry ( g ) Shaking tables. 

WEILS AT clunes. ' Oriental "mill, Ovens Dis¬ 

trict, Victoria, (a) Mortar. 
(6) Plate, 3 feet long, (c) Mercury well, 6 inches deep, (d) Three plates, 
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each 4 feet long, the first two of which are followed by meTCury wells, 4 inches 
deep, (e) Each ol' the four plates (6) and ( d ) is divided into halveB by a 
riffle 3 inches wide and jj inch deep, containing mercury. Only 2% of the 
total amalgam is caught by the wells and riflles. (f) Fans. 

Where the ore contains sulphurets they accumulate on the surface of the mer¬ 
cury preventing contact of gold and have to be 
removed periodically. In the Saxon mill, 
which has an ore with a large amount of sul- 
phurets, this is done by a cloth every four hours. 
According to Itickard, this is not often enough 
and every half hour would be better. The amal¬ 
gam from clean fret; gold, which forms at the 
surface of the mercury, ordinarily sinks io the 
bottom and may be removed by the hand. 
Rusty gold or gold attached to pyrite often 
clings to the mercury at the surface and may 
be removed by a scraper and scoop. Generally- 
FIG. 440.— Hungarian MEltcuitY about once a week, the contents of the well are 
WEl.LS. drawn off through a plug in the bottom, which 

is usually made with a slight slops! either toward 
one end or toward the middle to facilitate the draining. Sometimes there is no 
plug and they are cleaned out by a scoop. The amalgam is separated from the 
mercury l>v straining Ilirough chamois or cloth and the mercury put back together 
with what additional mercury is required to make up for that contained in the 
amalgam. 

A form of mercury well used in Hungary, in which the baffle 'plate is widened 
into a block, is shown in section in Eig. 410. This is done with the idea of 
obtaining longer contact of the pulp with tin* mercury. 

t? 544. Riffles Containing Mercury. —These are simpler in form than mer¬ 
cury wells. They arc not. used to any great extent in this country, except in 
gravel mills and in hydraulic mining whore the gold is coarse. Those of Mill 
56, used in connection with plates, have already been described in § 511. 

At the Mayflower drift mill amal¬ 
gamated plates were discarded and _ 

were replaced by a wooden table with —--— ~ ~~~— 

horizontal cross grooves inches wide, 

1 inch deep and about _20 inches apart. F10 .{fp —old grass valley riffles. 
These grooves or riffles contain mer¬ 
cury. They are followed by a Eureka rubber and other riffles which contain no 
mercury. 

At the Magalia drift mill, the pulp first passes over an amalgamated plate 30 
inches long. It then passes over five transverse riffles filled with mereury, which 
are two inches wide, | inch deep, 53 inches long and 10 inches apart. The riffle 
block between them is covered with sheet iron f V inch thick, to prevent wear. 
Next come Hungarian riffles and a long sluice with riffles. Owing to the coarse¬ 
ness of the stamping (through a $ -inch hole) the plate does not work very suc¬ 
cessfully, it being difficult to keep it from scouring. 

In Australia the use of riffles containing mereury is very common in connec¬ 
tion with plates and mercury wells. Their precise location in three mills has 
already been shown in § 543. Their form in every ease is a depressed rec¬ 
tangular trough. Their care and cleaning is similar to that of mercury wells 
except that the amalgam is usually scooped out instead of being drained off. 

It is possible to put mercury into almost any kind of riffles such as those pre- ' 
viously described in § 511. In hydraulic mines the fine gravel sometimes flows 
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over an inclined table in which are a large number of small circular holes filled 
with mercury. 

At Grass Valley, riffles containing mercury of the form shown in Fig. 441, • 
were formerly used. These riffles were six inches apart and $ to | inch deep at 
the lower end.* The mercury covers a width of 2 or 3 inches in each riffle. 

§645. Advantages and Disadvantages of Mebcury Wells and Eiffles 
Containing Mercury. —These pieces of apparatus require less attention than 
plates, their first cost is less than one-half as great as plates and harmful minerals 
in many instances do less injury, owing to the absence of copper. For coarse 
free gold, containing a very small amount of sulphurets, such as occurred at 
Clunes in Australia, they are fully equal, if not superior, to plates. Thus with an 
ore containing only 3of sulphurets, the old Star of the East mill, previously 
given in § 543, is said to catch more gold than the new mill, which omits the two 
wells preceding the plates. 

Their application is limited to a few ores, for when the sulphurets aTe present 
in any considerable amount, they quiekly form a scum over the surface. At the 
Oriental mill, previously given in § 543, they yield only 2% of the total amalgam. 
If they are placed next to the mortar there is no way of telling whether the 
right amount of mercury is being fed to the battery. In this position they are 
more liable to be subject to theft, as amalgam can easily be removed without 
any evidence of its removal being left; the contrary is true with plates. For 
this reason, wells are covered over in some mills by a grating which is kept 
locked. 

Wells and riffles require more water to keep tliem clear than do plates. The 
.use of a larger amount of mercury is required than on plates and the high catch¬ 
ing power of the rich amalgam which forms on plates is not available. There is 
more danger that contact of gold with mercury will not be brought about so effec¬ 
tually in (he case of wells and riffles, as coatings of air or water on the pulp cause 
more trouble than on plates. 

Home authorities claim that in practice the column of mercury is very soon 
thrown out and the amount of contact is not much over the width of the baffle 
board and not equal to a plate 6 inches long. It appears then that the total 
surface of exposure of gold to mercury is much less with wells than with plates. 

Mercury Traps. 

§ 646. General. —These are pockets designed to catch amalgam and floured 
mercury that has drained off the plates. Incidentally, the traps always catch 
some heavy sulphurets. Although traps do not have mercury put in them, yet 
the mercuiy soon accumulates, making them partake somewhat of the nature of 
mercury wells. 

The position which traps occupy with reference to the plates, may be seen 
by reference to Table 330 or Chapter XX. containing the outlines of mills. 
There are four positions in which they are found in various mills: (1) at the 
end of the amalgamated plates, (2) at the end of each section of plates, (3) on 
the Vanner distributors, (4) in the final tail launder of the mill. Their im¬ 
portance is often underestimated. The original cost of them is not large and the 
expense of running is practically nothing, so that whatever they save, even though 
it be small, is practically net gain. Mill 67 by putting in the No. 3 trap in the 
tail launder of the mill, which cost about $3 to make, was able to recover $13 of 
gold every six months which would otherwise have been lost. There will always 
be some loss of floured mercury, however, and consequently of gold. 

The best form of mercury trap is the one which will catch the maximum 
amount of mercuiy and the minimum amount of sand and sulphurets. The pack- 
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ing of sand and sulphurets in the bottom of a trap, however, is not as harmful as 
would seem at first sight, for mercury has the power of settling down and replac¬ 
ing the sand and snlphurcts which are lighter than it, and in a like manner heavy 
sulphurots can replace lighter sulphurets and sand. 

The mercury traps used in the mills may be divided into three classes: 

(1) Plain transverse riffles. 

(2) Transverse traps with a gate like a mercury well. 

(3) Box traps of various types. 


TABLE 31 2.—PLAIN TRANSVERSE TROUGHS OR RIFFLES. 
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(a) This trap nurrmvH the stream from 54 inches to 40 inches in four batteries and to 29 inches in the other 
four batteries, (b) In these mills there are several riffles in series; in the other mills there is only one. 


§ 547. Plain Transverse Troughs or Riffles. —The dimensions of them as 
found in the mills are given in Table 342. In every case they are rectangular in 
section. In Mills 57, 59, 02, 03, 04, 71 and 72 the transverse troughs are also 
utilized as distributors and have several holes in the front side through which 
the pulp passes out and at a lower level than it entered. Mill 71 covers these 
holes with a 12-mesh screen at the time of clean up, to keep coarse stuff off the 
plates. At the Golden Star mill. South Dakota, shallow troughs or riffles were 
preferred to deep box traps, as the pulp flows more smoothly over them and there 

is less agitation, so there is more oppor¬ 
tunity for settling and better work is 
done. 

Riffles have already been discussed 
in § 510, § 511 and § 544. A form 
of riffle recommended by Adams to be 
put in the launder leading from the 
plates is shown in Fig. 442. The riffles are § inch deep and f> feet apart. 

These troughs and riffles should not be made too deep or too wide, as the sand 
then packs down in the bottom of them and reduces the acting size. This may 
be partly remedied by keeping them stirred up either by having the pulp make 
a drop into them or by making them of a form like Fig. 442 instead of rectangu- 


TABLE 343.—TRANSVERSE TRAPS WITH GATES IN THEM. 


Mill 

No. 

Trap 

No. 

Length. 

Width. 

Height of 
Descending 
Column. 

Height of 
Ascending 
Column. 

Height of Gate 
Above Bottom 

69 

2 

Inches. 

Inches. 

9 

Inches. 

9 

Inches. 

Inches. 

04 

2 

86 

4 

11 

9 

1 

64 

8 

15 

4 

9 

7 

1 

65 

1 

48 

8 

6 

2 


71 

8 






72 

2 

48 

5 

4 

ix2 

72 

3, 4, 6 

28 

6 


(a) 

(ay 

72 

6, 7,8 

72 

8 

20 

8 

8 

73 

1 

52 

6 

6 

2 



a) In these traps the overflow is 1 inch betow the inlet and the gate dips 2 inches below the level of the oattat. 



1IO. 442.-TUFFT/ER. 
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lar. The riffle block should not be so narrow that the current does not have a 
chance to become quiet. When well constructed, riffles are claimed to be as 
effective as any other form of mercury trap. 

§ 548. Transverse Traps with Gates. —The dimensions of these are given 
in Table 343 and those of Mill (i t are also shown in Figs. 425a and 4255. They 
are rectangular in section and are much like the plain transverse troughs except 
that they ore generally both wider and deeper and the gate makes it necessary 
that the overflow be lower than the inlet, (iljhmurh not as low as in the case of 
mercury wells. In Mill 72 in the No. 3, 4 and 5 traps, the box is 23XG inches, 
while liie rising current is 23X] J inches in horizontal section. In Mill 04 the 
traps are 3(5X4 inches and 15X4 inches respectively, and the rising currents are 
3(5X2 inches and 15X2 inches respectively, while the descending currents are 
3(5X1 inches and 15X1 inches respectively. In Mills (55 and 73 these traps also 
act as distributors, having a row of holes through which the pulp overflows. In 
the latter mill, the gate instead of being vertical is inclined upward and away 
from the feed at an angle of about 45°. 

These forms of traps, like the riffles, have a tendency for the corners and even 
the. whole bottom to pack with sand, especially if 
they are made too large or tin; gate is too high. 

Mills 70 and 85 have traps which come in this 
class. They are 5 inches wide, 4 inches long and 2 
feet deep at inlet, l(i| inches at outlet and have a 
dec]) gate and are much like a Ilittinger spUzlulle 
for slimes (see § 319), except that they have no 
spigot below. 

g 519. T»ox Tra ns—There are several designs of 
these, varying from a plain settling box to a hy¬ 
draulic classifier. Mill 71 has a trap which is sim¬ 
ply a box 8 inches square and 12 inches deep. In 
Mill (57 the No. .3 (rap is a plain box, 20 inches long, 

1G inches wide and 20 inches deep. In Mill 88 a 
spout 4 inches square lends front the plates to No. 1 
mercury trap, which is a plain cast iron box 8 inches 
long, 7J inches wide and 2) inches deep. Two bat¬ 
teries have also a No. 2 tra]) following No. 1, which fiq. 443._ cross section 

is in the form of a transverse box 30 inches long. 9 OP A black hills 

inches wide and G inches deep. The inlet is over the TRAP, 

middle of one long side; the outlets are 3 inches 

from either end on the opposite side and are 4 inches wide and 2| inches- deep. 

The Black Hills trap, shown in Fig. 443, consists of two adjustable gates and 
one dam, all of wrought iron and sliding in grooves, in a rectangular wooden 
box. The pulp enters the box at the feed end, passes down under the first gate, 
up over the dam, down under the second gate and finally up over the overflow, 
which is considerably below the level of tlie feed. The dimensions of them are 
shown in Table 344. In Mill 66 the No. 2 trap has four gates and three dams. 



TABLE 344.— DIMENSIONS OF BLACK HILLS TRAPS. 


Authority 
or Mill 
Number. 

Trap 

No. 

Length. 

Width. 

Depth. 

Distance 

Between 

Partitions. 

Height Above Bottom. 

Of First 1 Of Second 

I Gate. Gate. 

Depth Below Top. 

66 (a). 

67 . 

Adams. 

1 

a 

Inches. 

17 

12 

10 

Inches. 

14 

16 

8 

Inches. 

24 

18 

18 

Inches. 

!* 

2 

Inches. 

8 

3 

2 

Inches. 

8 

4 

2 

Inches. 

8 

Indies. 

6 

4 

18 


(a) This box is lined with copper. 
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The trap is 48 inches long, 14 inches wide and 48 inches deep. The gates are all 3 
inches above the bottom. The dams are 1-J, 3 and 4 inches respectively below 
the top and the overflow is 6 inches below the top. In cleaning Black Hills 
traps, the gates and dams arc all taken out. 

The Grass Valley trap is shown in Pig. 444. It consists of an iron hopper¬ 
shaped box with the upper part of its sides vertical. It has an inlet pipe extend¬ 
ing nearly to the bottom, an overflow pipe near 
the top, and a plug in the bottom for draining 
off the sand and amalgam at the time of clean up. 
The figure also shows a block of wood fastened 
to the outgoing side of the trap. Five mills, 57, 
58, C7, 77 and 8(1 used this form of trap. The 
dimensions obtained are shown in Table 345. 

At the Cross mill, Sperry found with an ore 
containing a large amount of heavy oxides (some¬ 
times 00 or 70%) that ordinary forms of traps 
could not be used. A form of hydraulic classifier 
shown in Pig. 445 was adopted. The pulp comes 
in over the copper plate, and is forced to pass 
downward by the baffle plate C when it is sub¬ 
jected to the action of a rising current of water 
from the hydraulic A. The mercury, amal¬ 
gam and heaviest sulphurets settle down through 
V, from whence they are removed periodically by the pipe E. Outside the mill 
the pulp passed through a continuous working clean up pan, which served as a 
mercury trap. 



FIG. 444. —SECTION OF gkass 
VALLEY TRAP. 


TABLE 345.— GRASS VALLEY MERCURY TRAPS. 


Mill 

No. 

Trap No. 

Size at 
Top. 

Size at 
Bottom. 

Total 

Depth. 

Depth of 
Vertical 
Sides. 

Diameter 
of Inlet 
Pipe. 

Dip of 
Inlet 
Pipe. 

Number 

of 

Overflow 

Pipes. 

Diameter 

of 

Overflow 

Pipes. 

Depth to 
Center of 
Overflow 
Pipe. 

Diameter 
of Plug 

57 

Rtf 

67 c 

2&3 

3 

1 

Inches. 

14x14 

14x14 

14x14 

Inches. 

6x6 

Inches. 

18J4 

22 

12 

Inches. 

S* 

Inches. 

2 

3 

2 

JL 

2 or 1 

2 

1 

Inches. 

2 or 2J* 

2 

2 

Inches. 

8 

4 

Inches. 

H 

H 


(a) To 2 inches above bottom. (6) Just below surface. In this trap the sand packs in the l>ottom and forms 
a true conical hopper 9 inches in diameter, (c) This trap has a gate or baffle plate in it parallel to and 4 inches 
from the discharge side and reaching to within 3 inches of the bottom, (d) Half way to bottom. 


Preston advocates the use of shaking traps to prevent sand from packing and 
to settle the mercury better. 

A 



§ 550. Cleaning up Mercury Traps. —As a rule this comes at the time of the 
periodical clean up of the mills, which has been already described (see § 184) and 
the treatment of the contents of the traps is similar to that of the battery sands. 
The interval of cleaning may vary however. The Saxon Mill in Australia cleans 
out its riffles, which serve as traps, every hour. On the other hand, the No. 3 trap 
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of Mill 67 which is outside the mill, is cleaned but twice a year. The method at 
Mill 73 is as follows: .Every two weeks when the No. 3 sluice plates of this mill 
are dressed and cleaned (see § 533), the top of No. 1 trap is taken off and the sul- 
phurets and quicksilver scooped out to a bucket. The No. 2 traps or riffles are 
also cleaned out with a small scraper into the bucket. The contents of the bucket, 
along with the other products of the clean up, go to the clean up barrel. Mill 
66 cleans out the traps every month, and sends the entire contents to a clean up 
pan. The No. 1 traps of the mill yield 80 ounces of amalgam and 144 ounces 
mercury per month, while the No. 2 traps yield 10 to 12 ounces of amalgam and 
40 ounces of mercury. 


Amalgamators. 

§ 551. This name is given to various machines, which do no crushing, but sim¬ 
ply amalgamate by bringing gold into contact with mercury by some mechanical 
means, as pressure, agitation or scouring. They are but little used in this coun¬ 
try, since ihe work of brightening and amalgamating the gold is well done by the 
stamp mill. A great many designs have been invented but, for the most part, they 
have been discarded, either from their complication, difficulty of cleaning, or some 
other defect. Brief mention will be made of a few of the leading types which have 
at some time met with success. 

§ 552 . The Atwood Amalgamator. —This formerly had an extensive use in 
California, and is occasionally used to-day. As shown in Figs. 446a and 4465, it 



FIG. 446a.—ELEVATION OF THE ATWOOD AMALGAMATOR. 



» f..v \ ? ? I t 

Scale of feat Mill 1 lie be* 

FIG. 4465.— PLAN. 

consists of two transverse cylindrical troughs it, 17 inches long and 4 or 5 inches 
deep. Two wooden cylinders cc have radial arms of J-ineh round iron, the ends 
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of which are slightly curved. The arms are set along the cylinders in IS long¬ 
itudinal rows containing alternately 8 and 9 arms. These arms almost touch the 
quicksilver without dipping into it. In some of the machines these arms dip into 
the mercury and force all the sand below the surface. The cylinders are 2 feet 10 
inches apart center to center, and their difference in level is 6 inches. Small belts 
revolve them at the rate of GO revolutions per minute. An automatic feeder, with 
the help of a stream of warm water, causes the pulp to puss down across the 
troughs. Formerly at Grass Valley, the pulp from the stamps passed over blanket 
tables, and the gold and sulphurets caught there were treated by the Atwood amal¬ 
gamator at the rate of .i tons in 24 hours, using 1 cubic foot of water per minute. 
The agitation from the arms helps to bring the pulp in contact with the mer¬ 
cury. Particles of bright gold are easily caught and sink to the bottom, while 




St.Ue of feet and luehea 


fib. 4476.— Plan. 


FIG. 448.—SECTION OF THE LASZLO AMALGAMATOR. 



partieles of rusty gold or gold attached to quartz, with only a portion of the sur¬ 
face brightened, are caught and held by the bright corner and float on the sur¬ 
face of the mercury. These floating grains were skimmed off at intervals and 
treated in Knox amalgamating pans. Once a week the amalgam was taken out 
and strained through cloth or chamois. 

§ 553. Tiie Eureka Rubber. —This is another early California device which 
is still met with. It consists (see Figs. 447a, 4476 and 447c) of a rectangular 
cast iron box, 7 inches deep, and 4 feet 8 inches square, in the bottom of which are 
cast iron dies or plates, over which cast iron shoes, attached to a frame, have a 
rectilinear motion. The cast iron dies id, If inches thick, are mounted on wooden 
boards ccc, the spaces between being filled with wooden blocks e e. The cast iron 
Bhoes are fastened to wooden backings, which are bolted to two timbers g g. The 
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wooden backings of the shoes have amalgamated plates attached to them. The 
shoe frame receives a backward and forward horizontal movement of 4 inches from 
an eccentric making 55 revolutions per minute. The shoe frame is suspended 
from a wooden frame m m, the height of which is adjustable. This machine was 
formerly used at Grass Valley to treat the tailings from the blanket tables and the 
Atwood amalgamator previously mentioned. It treated between 11 and 12 tons 
in 24 hours. Its action is to brighten any particles of gold and enable thfem to be 
caught on its amalgamated plates. A Eureka rubber was formerly used at the 
Father de Smet mill, South Dakota, between the upper and lower plates. It was 
given up, however, on account of the cost of running and the small amount which 
it saved. One battery gave too much pulp for it to treat. 

The Gold King Amalgamator, used in 1895 at Mill 72, but since taken out, 
consisted of a slightly inclined revolving cylinder with radial fins inside covered 
by amalgamated plates. The pulp was fed at the upper end and discharged at the 
lower. 

§ 554. The Laszlo Amalgamator, which is used to a considerable extent in 
Transylvania, where crushing and amalgamation are done separately, is shown in 
Fig. 448. It consists of a east iron pan a, with mercury in the bottom., in which 
rotates a cast iron muller b. In Ihe bottom of the pan are stationary rings c and 
d, which extend upward into corresponding recesses in the revolving muller. The 
pulp enters the hopper t, passes down and then up over the ring c, after which it 
again goes down and then up over the ring d, down again and out over the spout 
f" to a second pan, where its course is similar to that in the first pan. Teeth n 
attached to the lower portion of the muller serve to bring the pulp into contact 
with the mercury. Each pair of pans treats an average of 2 tons of stamped ore 
in 24 hours. The amalgam is cleaned out at intervals of from 10 to 30 days. 

Amalgamating Pans which are by far the most important amalgamators, par¬ 
ticularly for silver ores, have been already described (see § 200), since they are 
designed to do grinding if desired. 

§ 555. Settlers. —These are used in silver mills to receive the charge from 
amalgamating pans and separate or settle the amalgam which it contains. Their 
construction and action is very similar to amalgamating pans except, that they 
are made larger, usually 8 feet diameter instead of 5 feet, as is the case with the 
pan, and since they do no grinding there are no dies and the shoes do not touch 
the bottom. They also have a series of plugs, usually three, at various levels in 
the sides. The dimensions of the settlers in the mills are shown in Table 34(1. 
Fig. 449 shows Fraser & Chalmers’ combination 8-foot settler. 


TABLE 346.— SETTLERS. 


Mil! No. 

Diameter. 

Depth. 

No. of Revolutions 
per Minute. 

Time for Settling 
One Charge. 

88 

Feet. 

8 

Feet. Inches. 

8 2 

10 

Hours. 

2 

83 

8 

4 0 

13 

4 

64 

8 

8 6 

15 

8 


The shoes are either of wood or of iron set at an angle to produce a current and 
are attached to the muller, which may be either a circular ring, as in pans, or 
simply four arms. The bottoms of settlers generally slope toward the periphery, 
and there is a groove in the bottom around the margin which deepens toward one 
point, where there is a connection with an amalgam well or bowl outside. The 
mercury runs out and accumulates in the bowl, whence it is removed by a plug or 
by dipping it out. 

All three of the mills of Table 346 contain one-half as many settlers as there are 

amalgamating pans, and the time of treatment in settlers is consequently one-half 
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as long as in the pans. The routine in Mill 83 will serve as an illustration of th< 
use of settlers. This mill has 24 pans and ]2 settlers, as shown in Fig. 450. Th< 
odd pans are charged every 8 hours, and the even pans at equal intervals between, 
Every four hours cither the 12 odd or the 12 even pans are discharged to the set¬ 
tlers. The muller of the settler is kept revolving continuously. The par 



FIG. 449.— SECTION OF SETTLER. 
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HO. 450.—SKETCH OF PANS AND SETTLERS IN MILL 83. 


charge is hosed out and run into the settler with sufficient cold water to fill the 
latter. This dilutes the pulp and allows the amalgam to settle. The consistency 
of the mass must be such that the sand is kept in suspension while the amalgam 
settles to the bottom. The speed of the muller may help or hinder this, as the 
higher the speed the harder it is for the mercury to collect together and settle. It 
should be noted that the speed of revolution is much lower than in pans, never 
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being over 20 per minute even for coarse sand. After the muller has been revolv¬ 
ing 2£ hours the hose over the settlers is turned on, causing them to overflow from 
a little spout at one side. This water is best added as a spray, which not only 
avoids stirring up the pulp, but helps the settling. Thirty minutes later the top 
or No. 1 plug is opened; twenty minutes after this. No. 2, and twenty minutes 
later, No. 3 plug. After running from No. 3 plug for 20 minutes the hose is 
shut off and the charge from the alternate pan is run in. This makes the total 
time of treating a charge in settlers as 4 hours. Some coarse heavy sand, un- 



FIO. 451.— SECTION OP AGITATOR. 


ground sulphurets, amalgam, mercury and iron accumulate in the bottom, so that 
settlers are cleaned out periodically and the products may be reworked in pans. 

In designing mills Fraser & Chalmers rate settlers as requiring 5 horse power. 

Settlers yield amalgam and tailings which overflow either to agitators or else 
go directly to waste. 

In the Boss system of pan amalgamation, the pulp from the pans runs continu¬ 
ously through the settlers and it requires but little dilution. To cool the pulp 
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there is a spiral pipe around the inside of the settler through which cold wate 
circulates. 

Si 550. Agitators.— These are used in some mills to follow settlers and act as 
guard for them. They also catch the drainings of the mill floors. They are i 
the form of broad shallow wooden pans, in which are vertical stirrers suspendei 
from the horizontal arms of a revolving muller. The Fraser & (Jhalmters agita 
tor is shown in Fig. 451. The dimensions of them in the mills are given in Tab! 
347. 


TABLE 347.— AGITATORS. 


Mill 

No. 

Diameter. 

Feet. 

Depth. 

Feet. 

No. of Revolutions 
per Minute. 

83 

13 


18 

88 

8 

4 

25 

84 

8 

4 

25 


hi ill 87 has 5 agitators for 12 settlers, Mill 83, 4 for 13. and Mill 84, 3 for 10 
The speed of revolution is low and varies inversely as the diameter. 

Agitators are furnished with a constant stream of water, the pulp from set 
tiers being fed and discharged as overflow at the same time. They collect som 
coarse sand, a little mercury, amalgam, sulphurets and iron, but the amount savei 
is small. The accumulations are generally shoveled out about once a month. I) 
Mill 82 they are cleaned out every 12 hours, and the cleanings sent back to pans 
The tailings which overflow from agitators are generally waste. 

S 557. A Wheel Agitator is used in Mill 82 to treat, the tnilings of the regu 
lar agitators. It consists of a tank in which a cylindrical paddle wheel, 12 fee' 
in diameter, is driven by a belt at the rate of 13 revolutions per minute. Thi 
agitates the sand and allows mercury and amalgam to settle. It also elevates thi 
water and sand in six buckets on each side of the wheel sufficiently to remove then 
from the tank and allow them to flow to the pond. These buckets are GXGXi 
inches in size and arc placed at some distance inside the periphery of the wheel. 

There arc various other amalgamating devices, for the description of which thi 
reader is referred to works on metallurgy. 


Cleaning Amalgam, Retorting, Melting, Care of Mercury, Losses. 

§ 558. Cleaning Amalgam. —The amalgam which is obtained from the platei 
and the mortar, is more or less dirty from the presence of sand, fine sulphureti 
or iron and base metal amalgam. The plate amalgam is generally cleaned sepa¬ 
rately f rom the battery amalgam, but the procedure is much the same in both cases 
The sand and iron may be removed by washing in small batches in a gold hanc 
pan, and the removal of fine sulphurets and base metal amalgam may be done bi 
repeated grinding in either a Wedgewood or a muller mortar, with an addition oi 
quicksilver and warm water, which brings them to the surface, whence they an 
skimmed off. Pouring from one dish to another will cause impurities to rise 
Instead of by gold pans and mortars, the amalgam is frequently cleaned mechan¬ 
ically in a clean up barrel or a clean up pan, as described in § 217 and § 228, and 
the skimmings may be re-ground and finally cleaned with a little cyanide of po¬ 
tassium, or where mostly base metal amalgam, they may be retorted separatelj 
and the residue melted repeatedly with nitre and borax to get a gold button. 

At Mill 71 the sulphurets, which are separated from the plate amalgam, an 
roasted in a small furnace and then smelted with fluxes in a crucible. 
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The sulphurets which are separated from the daily amalgam in Mill 73 are often 
worth $10.00 per pound, and therefore allowed to accumulate, and at the end cf 
the month are treated by themselves in the clean up barrel with quicksilver. The 
skimmings from all amalgam from the clean up barrel are comparatively clean 
and are retorted and melted into a separate bar which is of low grade. 

g 559. Squeezing Amalgam. —The cleaned amalgam is next squeezed through 
buckskin, chamois skin, closely woven drilling or fine canvas (cotton duck), all 
of which may or may not have been thoroughly wetted with water. The cloth or 
leather is laid over a vessel and the amalgam put in the center. The squeezing is 
done by gathering up the free ends and twisting, generally under cold water, so 
as to compress the amalgam and at the same time squeezing it with the hand. 
Mechanical squeezers have been invented but are not generally used. The Alaska 
Treadwell Co., however, which has a very large stamp mill, has recently installed 
a hydraulic amalgam squeezer which seems applicable there, owing to the magni¬ 
tude of the operation. To save the labor of squeezing a large amount of 
amalgam. Mill 06 first strains it through a regular strainer as used in 
silver mills, which is a conical canvas bag suspended from a ring. The amalgam 
that fails to pass through the strainer is squeezed in the regular way. The mer¬ 
cury squeezed out is No. 1 amalgam, as previously staled in § 514, and is used 
over again. The amount of gold and silver in it is independent of the pressure 
used. Louis has shown, however, that the amount is greater at the beginning and 
end than at the middle of the squeezing and greater at the end than at the begin¬ 
ning. He also shows that the amount is greater the higher the temperature of 
squeezing. In one case the liquid squeezed out at 17°C. contained 0.57 parts gold 
in a thousand, while that squeezed out at 51°C. contained 1.73 parts; another ease 
gave 0. Hi parts at 18°C. and 1.10 parts at 72°C. 

The practice of hot straining at or near 212°F., formerly used to some extent 
for the separation of lead amalgam, has now been generally given up since it led 
to considerable loss of quicksilver and to the salivation of the men. 105 Louis 
Janin, Jr.,* reports that the method is most successful, but has been given up sim¬ 
ply because ores containing so much lead (15 to 30%) are now shipped and 
smelted instead of being amalgamated. Some of the mills now use warm water 
at about 100°F., but this is simply to make the amalgam more liquid and enable 
more of the mercury to be squeezed out. 

§ 560. Eetouting Amalgam. —lietorts arc of cast iron and are of two kinds: 
(1) the cylindrical retort which is mounted horizontally in a fixed position in a 
furnace and is shown in Fig. 452, and (2) the pot retorts of various sizes, which 
are usually smaller than the cylindrical form and have no fixed furnace but are 
temporarily set into a pot furnace or over a blacksmith’s forge or simply have a 
fire built beneath them. A pot retort is shown in Fig. 453. Both forms have a 
delivery pipe which leads to a Liebig condenser. A cover or a door is provided 
which can be luted on tight. Retorts are smooth inside and in pot retorts before put¬ 
ting in amalgam, to prevent sticking, the inside walls should be coated with chalk 
or whitening or a thin paste of ground fire clay and graphite. Paper is sometimes 
used, which chars and makes a coating. Mill 73 has found a paste of good oak 
ashes, finer than 40 mesh and free from dirt, to be the best material for luting, 
as there is no shrinkage. Cylindrical retorts have semi-cylindrical trays in them 
in which the amalgam is placed, while in pot retorts the amalgam is placed di¬ 
rectly into the retort and left loose or rammed down by a rod having a nut on the 
end, so that the retort is not over three-fourths full. It is well to make a vent 
hole for the mercury vapor down the center. Louis recommends that a disc of 
asbestos board be placed on the amalgam to prevent spirting. After the amal- 


• Private communication. 
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FIG. 452.—SECTION OF CYLINDRICAL EETOET 
AND FURNACE. 


gam is all in and the retort tightly sealed, the fire is started and the retort gradu- 
l||- ally heated. Care should 

IfH _ he had to apply only a mod- 

E 1 T^n?’ i= ’PI crate _ heat at first, just 

enough to cause tlie mor- 

V_' cury to distil over gently. 

'--rfx Too a ^eat the s t ar t 

,— ;will cause more mercury to 
i j;1g=c=^||| he retained in the end. 

The mercury vapor passes 
___ ^ over, is condensed and dis- 

11 charged into a vessel of 

“i . should dip but slightly ndo 
rj-x^j=[“f j 1 the water in order that, there 

■ he no di nger of an ex- 

f jlllllllPi , r-pf-Ju.. plosion from water being 

' 11111111 {..rJ-T J r^r^Tffj sucked hack it the retort, 

cools. 'I’o avoid dipping 

. t,ll ‘ I )i I ,<> '"to the water a 

Flo. 45^.—SECTION OF CYLINDRICAL EETOET gunny sack extension to the 
and furnace. pipe may dip in the water 

and will at the same timo 
prevent both explosion and 
/jfr salivation of attendant. At 

jg \\ the end, when tlie mercury 

Qn i \\ has ceased to come over, the 

y Ilf heat should he raised to red- 

.-A \% ness for a few minutes to 

rJjb~T| VL . drive off as much mercury 

sSJC j F j\ as possible, and then the re- 

--ffff B P wjg tori left, to cool before; being 

fg~ jlM / 41 opened. The residue usu- 

11 ■ ll ally separates easily from 

i|| SB JgShj the retort or, if not, a chisel 

B /ll Hyrli and hammer are necessary. 

1*1 A few of the details of re- 

11 torting and of tlie retorts 

I ■ as found in the mills, are 

1 » given in Table 348. 
im Wood is the best fuel. 

I % The amount required in 
V* Mill 66 is about \ cord per 
charge; at the Harshaw 
mill one cord of oak re- 
Fio. 453.— TOT RETORT. W torted 7 or 8 charges of 

800 pounds each. Eetorts 
are not long lived. If the Inst 1 or lf% of mercury is to be driven off, a, white 
heat is necessary, which melts part of the bullion and at the same time causes 
the iron to become bent and burnt out. Cylindrical retorts should be made so as 
to be turned from time to time to expose new surfaces to the fire, and should 
be well supported to prolong their life. Warping and burning of the iron also 
occur where a cherry red temnerature is used so that in a silver mill, with con- 


FIG. 453. —POT RETORT. 
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slant use, J. M. Adams was able to make a retort last only 1$ years, although 
the best of care was given to it. 


TABLE 348.—RETORTS. 

Abbreviation*— Ft.=Feet; ln. = IncheH; No.—Number. 




Length. 
Ft. In. 

Diameter. 

Inches. 



Time for Retorting 
Houpm. 

67. 


3 0 

10 




58. 

Pot. 




14 


61. 


2 4 

io 


80 

8 to 5 

62. 


1 5 

9 


80 


66. 


3 0 

12 



6 

67. 

Pot. 






68. 




1,500 

14 

6 

72. 


0 0 

16 

80 

6 

83. 






(c) 8 

84. 

Cylindrical........ 

5 6 

14 

L500 

14 

6 to 8 


in) It can take 1,000 jHiunds. (/>) There are. several charges at this time from the clean up. It is also run 
at other times whenever 1,0(X) pounds of amalgam liave accumulated, (c) The retort is charged and fired about 
9 A. M. and firing continued until 5 P. M. It cools over night and is opened the next forenoon. 


The retort residue contains, in addition to gold and silver, base metals (chiefly 
lead, copper, arsenic and antimony) which were not removed at the time of clean¬ 
ing the amalgam and were not volatilized. It also contains, according to Rose, 
at least 0.1%. mercury, which can be driven off only by melting. This seems a 
very low figure to the author. The amount of base metals in the residue will 
vary with the conditions, such as the kind of ore, the purity of the water, the 
care taken not to scrape plates to bare copper and the care in cleaning amal¬ 
gam. Thus in Mill 50 where the conditions are very favorable, the retort residue 
is 935 to 956 line in gold and is shipped direct, thereby saving the cost and labor 
of melting. On the other hand, the retort residue at the Peak Hill mine, New 
South Wales, was a black mass of copper oxide, iron and gold caused by the ac¬ 
tion of acid water containing copper sulphate upon fine particles of iron causing 
them to amalgamate. 13 

§ 501. Loss in Weight by Retorting or the Proportion op Bullion in 
Amalgam after Squeezing. —This varies within rather wide limits. Where 
the gold is coarse the percentage of bullion will he higher than where it is fine, 
owing to the presence of unpenetrated nuggets. The harder the amalgam is 
squeezed, the higher it will retort. Working it in warm water also tends to raise 
its per cent. The evidence indicates that where unpenetrated nuggets are ab¬ 
sent, the contents of gold will always fall a few per cent, below the theoretical 
40% of No. 2 amalgam, owing to a little remaining No. 1 amalgam in its 
interstices. Since coarse gold is caught nearer the battery than fine, it follows 
that amalgam from the head of the plates loses less than that from the foot. The 
figures which the author has obtained from the mills are given in Table 349, and 
show that squeezed amalgam contains from 17 to 60% bullion. 


TABLE 349.—PERCENTAGE OP BULLION IN SQUEEZED AMALGAM. 


Mill. 

Percent. 

Mill. 

Percent. 


About 50 

88 

88 to 40 

50 to 60 

About 88 


88 

85 

17 

25 to 35 

7 to 10 

65, 78 and 74... 

66. 

67. 

69. 

Deadwood Terra. 

Harahaw (Silver). 

Twelve Apostles (summer) 
Twelve Apostles (winter). 


Mills 66, the Caledonia and the Deadwood Terra are all near together in the 
Black Hills, but they form a decreasing series. In the second the amalgam is 
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rot so carefully cleaned as in the other two, while in the third the gold is finer 
than in the other two. The per cent, given for Mill 66 is the average of the mill. 
Samples taken from the head of the plates retorted 35 to 37%, while those 
from the tail retorted only 20 to 22%. Silver amalgam gives a much lower per 
cent, of bullion than gold. There are three things which would cause the per eent. 
of bullion in silver amalgam to be different from that in gold amalgam. First, 
the specific gravity of silver is only a little over one-half that of gold. Second, silver 
amalgam usually contains no impenetrated nuggets. Third, silver may he com¬ 
bined with mercury in different proportion than gold. The first and second would 
tend to lower the per cent, of bullion in silver amalgam, while the third would 
either reduce or increase it as the case might be. 

§ 562. Mm.tinu. —'flic residue left in the retort is taken out, cut up, if neces¬ 
sary, and melted in a graphite crucible in a pot furnace. Before a graphite cruci¬ 
ble is used for the first time it should be annealed by drying it thoroughly and 
then gradually heating it upside down until it is red hot. Louis recommends 
good clay, or, better, Salamander crucibles, especially where fluxes arc to be 
used, as the latter cut the graphite crucibles badly. The diameter of the furnace 
should be at least 5 or 6' inches larger than the outer diameter of the crucible, 
and should allow of 5 inches space between the bottom of the crucible and the 
grate. Charcoal, or, better, coke should be used for fuel. The crucible usually 
rests on a brick on (be grate, and is heated hot before the metal is put in. A 
cover is used so that the crucible is imbedded in fuel. The common fluxes used 
are borax, soda, nitre, and silica. The morn soda used the more liquid the slag 
is, and the better for pouring; the more silica, the higher will be the fineness of 
the bullion, but the slag is more pasty and liable to contain shots. Nitre eats the 
erueible and is best not added until near the end of the process; its office is to 
oxidize copper, lead, iron, etc. Some mills add a little corrosive sublimate near 
the finish after the slag is skimmed off. The pouring should be delayed from two 
to ten minutes after its addition, until the white fumes, which are poisonous, are 
all off. Tts action is to give off chlorine, which combines with and volatilizes any 
arsenic or antimony present. 

The slag which is formed on top may bo skimmed off by passing over the sur¬ 
face a flat coiled rod of cold iron, or the slag may remain on and bo poured with 
the metal into the ingot moulds. Just before pouring, the contents of the crucible 
are well stirred with a graphite paddle. After pouring where the slag has not 
been removed, as soon as the gold has set, the mould is overturned into a bucket 
of water when the slag will easily separate from the metal. Cast iron ingot 
moulds of various sizes are used which arc smoked evenly by inverting over a fire 
of cotton waste, coal oil and pitch or rosin and then heating. Washing with oil 
is often used instead of smoking. When the ingot is cold, it is sampled by taking 
two chips from diagonally opposite corners, and then shipped to the IT. S. Mint 
or to any bullion dealer. The slag always contains more or less gold, and it is 
either reinelted to settle out most of the shots and the partly cleaned slag sold to a 
smelier, or else it is run through the stamp battery along with old crucibles. 

At Mill 66 it takes four hours to melt four bars, weighing 1,000 to 1,400 ounces 
each, and the graphite crucible lasts 8 to 12 charges. The cast ingot always 
weighs less than the retort residue. In Mill 66 the difference was lj%, while 
in the Caledonia mill, where the amalgam is cleaned less carefully, the loss was 
7%. There is also less gold in the east ingot since some has gone into the slag 
and adhered to the walls of the crucible. The loss of gold in this way, however, 
can be reduced to practically nothing by sending the slags, old crucibles, flue 
dust, etc., back to the stamps or to the clean up barrel. 

All the foregoing applies to gold mills. In silver mills the process of melting 
is very similar except that it is,done on a much larger scale. Small reverberatory 
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furnaces are sometimes used; fine charcoal is sprinkled over the ingot direetly 
after pouring, to prevent sprouting and the sampling of the ingot is done by taking 
borings from both the top and bottom. 

Sampling a gold or silver ingot requires special care, since if there is even a 
small amount of other metal present liquation will occur, enriching either the top 
or the bottom of the ingot. In this case a dip sample taken after stirring and 
just gefore pouring is preferable to either boring or cutting diagonally opposite 
corners of the ingot. 

§563. t’lNKNKs.s OF Bullion. —The ingot after molting contains gold, silver 
and almost invariably a small amount of base metals, usually copper and iron. 
The amount of gold or silver in it is given by ils fineness or number of parts in a 
thousand; thus to say that bullion is 800 gold fine means that out of 1,000 parts 
bullion, 800 parts or 80% are gold. The fineness of the bullion will vary in dif¬ 
ferent mills according fo the constituents of the ore and water, the condition of 
the plates and the care that is taken in cleaning amalgam. The composition of 
the bullion from a few of the mills is given in Table 350 io show the variation 
that may oecur, and these do not include extremes. Perhaps the average fine¬ 
ness in gold is about 800. The increase in base metal contents in the Caledonia 
mill over Mill 66 is due to less care in cleaning amalgam. 


TABLE 350. —FINENESS OF BULLION. 


Mill Number. 

Fineness in j 

Mill Number. 

Fineness in 

fluid. 

Silver. 

Base Metals. 

fluid 

Silver. 

Base Metals. 

56. 

935 to 950 
H05 

808 

820 

960 to 963 
600 




840 to 860 
500 to 600 
15 

50 to 500 
650 

798 

185 to 140 
400 to 500 
750 

400 to 850 
.300 

188 


59. 





01. 





00. 

165 

15 



67. 


50 

20 

68. 

890 







§ 564. Cabe and Purification of Mercury.— The mercury or No. 1 amal¬ 
gam that is separated by straining is generally used over again in the mill, as 
the small amount of gold am) silver which it contains makes it a better agent for 
catching gold than pure mercury. If, however, it contains besides these a con¬ 
siderable amount of impurities, such as base metals (lead, copper, iron, bismuth, 
arsenic and antimony) and their compounds, it is best to clean it before using it 
over. Impure mercury is easily recognized by the fact that globules are pear- 
shaped with tails in flowing down over a glass plate or a gold pan, and they do 
not unite readily. It will also leave a film on rough blotting paper, and when 
shaken in a bottle with dry air a black powder forms on the surface 1 . On the 
other hand, pure mercury gives brighter hemispherical globules and exhibits none 
of the properties just mentioned. Mercury may be made somewhat brighter and 
livelier by the addition of sodium amalgam, the action of which in partially re¬ 
moving impurities has already been explained in § 526. At the Ilailn gold mine” 
sodium phosphate is used to make the mercury bright and lively. Louis Janin, 
Jr.,* reports that zinc amalgam made by amalgamating zinc with the aid of sul¬ 
phuric acid has been very successfully used in the pan amalgamation of silver 
ores for restoring mercury in a foul condition to a state of purity, lietorting at 
a low temperature, having the retort only half full, and using a cover 1 or 2 inches 
thick of charcoal powder or quicklime will remove the most of the impurities. 
Charcoal powder prevents the formation of any volatile oxides, as of lead. Tht 
quicklime breaks up any sulphides or arsenides contained in commercial quick¬ 
silver, and which might distil over without being broken up. 

Impurities held in suspension in mercury may be removed by allowing it is 


* Private communication. 
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run through a cone made of two or three thicknesses of filter paper or blotting 
paper which has a pin hole at the apex of the cone. Small amounts of impuri¬ 
ties may be removed by treatment with caustic potash, dilute acids, potassium 
cyanide, etc. This may be done by keeping the mercury covered by one of these 
agents and stirring occasionally, or it may fall in a thin stream or spray through 
a column of the agent four or five feet high. Mercury should be kept in a glass, 
earthenware, or porcelain lined vessel under a layer of weak potassium cyanide 
solution or dilute nitric acid (1 part acid to 4 of water). The mercury is drawn 
off from a stop cock in the bottom, as desired, and is washed with water before 
using. The use of two such vessels allows time for the impurities to be removed 
in one while mercury is being used from the other. 

One instance is reported where bismuth is present in the ore and finds its way 
into the mercury. To remove it from mercury, the mercury is placed in a retort 
and partly distilled; then the retort is cooled and crystals of the compound of 
bismuth and mercury (Billgx) which collect on the surface of the mercury in the 
retort are removed and distilled separately. The bismuth residue contains about 
25% gold, which is shipped to refinery. 

§ 665. Loss of MEKciTity.— The amount of the loss of mercury per ton of ore 
has already been given in § 186. It seems proper to sum up here the various ways 
in which losses may occur. The remedies, as far as known, have been previously 
given in § 526. (1) Flouring is the source of the greatest loss. There will always 
be some floured mercury and amalgam which is in such a fine state of division 
that it will escape the mercury traps and go into the concentrates or the tailings. 
This loss is less the oftener the plates are cleaned. (2) Mercury may adhere 
to a bright spot on metallic particles, for example, included grains of gold, and 
pass beyond the traps. (3) Mercury may be lost by forming an amalgam with 
copper or lead, which is lighter than mercury and liable to be lost. (4) Mer¬ 
cury may be lost mechanically in many ways by careless handling. If spilled on 
the floor it divides into little globules which cannot all be recovered. The loss 
in this way may be reduced by handling mercury as far as possible under water, 
which acts as a blanket and prevents spattering. (5) In retorting, a small 
amount, of mercury (0.1% or over) is always retained in the retort residue and 
is lost in melting; a small amount probably also escapes into the air. (6) The 
evaporation of mercury at ordinary temperatures is a hardly appreciable source 
of loss. (7) Under certain conditions there may be a small chemical loss. Thhs 
sulphate of copper in the battery water may be decomposed by mercury, form¬ 
ing soluble sulphate of mercury and a copper amalgam. This chemical loss is a 
great source of loss in pan amalgamation. 

§ 566. Losses of Gold in Amalgamation. —This may take place in any or 
all of the following ways: (1) Flotation of fine grains which do not come ip 
contact with the mercury. Having numerous drops in the line of plates and using 
a small amount of water reduces this. (2) Included grains in which the gold is 
surrounded by gangue. Finer crushing helps to avoid this. These grains will be 
caught in many cases by the concentrates. (3) Rusty gold, including gold sur¬ 
rounded by a film of any foreign substance which prevents it from coming in con¬ 
tact with mercury. The remedies for this are the same as for (2). (4) Com¬ 

pounds of gold, such as telluride. These may be saved on the concentrating ma¬ 
chines unless crushed too fine. (5) Sickened or floured mercury which is unable 
to properly attack the gold or is so fine as to be lost in the tailings and may carry 
gold in solution. The remedies for flouring previously given reduce the loss in 
this way. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

MISCELLANEOUS PROCESSES OF SEPARATION. 


This chapter includes operations of occasional application, such as Magnetic 
Concentration and Roasting for Magnetism, Pneumatic Concentration and the 
following minor processes: 

Separation by Centrifugal Force, 

Roasting for Porosity, 

Heating for Decrepitation, 

Disintegration Followed by Screening, 

Disintegration Followed by Settling or Elutriation, 

Weathering, 

Adhesion. 


Magnetic Concentration. 

§ 567. When Applicable.— Magnetic separation lias been confined in prac¬ 
tice almost entirely to the separation of iron ores from gangue, or from other 
heavy minerals. Magnetite has been separated directly, as in Mills 8il and 91, 
but linionite, hematite and Biderite have almost always been given a preliminary 
roasting to convert them into the magnetic oxide, as in Mill 1)3. The separation 
of blende from pyrite, or other iron ores, which can be only imperfectly done 
in the wet way, is readily effected magnetically after a preliminary roasting to 
convert the iron ore to magnetic sulphide or oxide. Recent advances in the 
design of magnetic separators have led to their use directly on ores containing 
iron or manganese, which arc only weakly magnetic. Thus, in Mill 92, frank- 
linite, garnet, tepliroite and fowlerite am separated from zinc ores. Tests have 
also shown that hematite, limonite and siderite can be separated from their 
gangue in this way. 

In regard to the separation of minerals other than iron ores, although the 
author knows of no plants in operation, yet small scale tests have made a separa¬ 
tion on many minerals which lie so near one another in specific gravity as to pre¬ 
clude a separation in the wet way. Among these separations are (1) rutile from 
apatite, (2) rutile, garnet and monazite from one another, (3) garnet from 
garnetiferous rocks and schists, (4) garnet and other injurious iron minerals 
from corundum, (5) siderite from cryolite, ((>) emery from gangue. Where 
the two minerals to be separated lie very close, to one another in their magnetic 
properties, they must be very closely sized before treating. Sometimes they 
are so close that a separation is impossible, as was the case with a certain 
chromite ore which was to be separated from serpentine. 

In addition to iron ores, magnetic separation has been applied to various waste 
products; for example, to the separation of iron in the form of scrap and shots 
from blast furnace refuse, and in the Bessemer process; also to the separation 
of iron from brass turnings in machine shops. 

§ 568. Designing of Electromagnets. —Steel bars may be magnetized and > 
retain more or less magnetism indefinitely. Bars of soft wrought or of east , 
iron may be magnetized by ‘electric currents in surrounding coils of insulated i; 
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§ 568 


copper wire. These iron bars form electromagnets as long as the current flows,' 
and on account of their greater strength and certainty, arc preferred to the 
relatively weak and uncertain permanent steel magnets for practically all mag¬ 
netic machines. 

All magnets have north and south poles and would, if suspended, line them¬ 
selves up with the compass or magnetic meridian of the earth. The poles of an 
electromagnet may be reversed by simply reversing the direction of flow of the 
electric current. The magnetism, or magnetic field can be obtained of different 
intensities ranging from indefinitely weak to a certain maximum of strength. 
For application to the purposes ol' separation of ores, it is necessary to be able 
to control the intensity of the field for any specific separation. Thun magnetite, 
a strongly attracted substance, may be separated from apatite by a comparatively 
weak magnet, while the separation of frankliuite from willemite and calamine 
requires a magnetic field of high intensity, and a higher still to separate red 
garnet, a very weakly magnetic substance, from corundum. The intensity of the 
magnetic field depends on the sine of the magnet, the form of it, the distance 
between the body to be attracted and the magnet, and the number of ampere- 
turns in the magnet coil, that is, the product of the amperes of current flowing 
in the coil times the number of turns around the core. 

The unit of magnetic field used by electricians is represented by one magnetic 
line of force per square centimeter. We have one line of force or a unit field 
whenever over one square centimeter there is a pull of one dyne (1.019308 mg.) 
upon a magnetic pole placed in it. The conception of lines of fore* expresses 
also direction as well as quantity. A unit pole is defined as a pole which gives 
1 dyne pull upon a similar pole of opposite polarity placed at 1 centimeter dis¬ 
tance from it. To get a practical understanding of the lines of force we may 



employ Maxwell’s law that magnetic attraction varies as the square of the num- 

B s A 

ber of lines of force or P (dynes) =• ^ ^ ’ where P represents the attraction or 

pull in dynes, B represents the intensity of field or number of lines per square 
centimeter and A represents the area of the field. Reversing this formula, we 

get B = i/tldl. To illustrate the application of this let us suppose that the 

r ^ 

attraction between the poles N and 8 of Fig. 45G has been found to be 200 dynes 
and the area of each pole face is 2 square centimeters. Then the average number 

of lines of force per square centimeter is or 50.13. 

« 

The magnetic lines existing around magnets are well illustrated by Figs. 454, 
455 and 45C. These three figures show a varying amount of dispersion or scat¬ 
tering of the lines of force. Fig. 454 shows the most dispersion and Fig. 456 
shows the greatest concentration. 
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§ 569 


§ 569. It is possible in this work to give only the prominent points on the 
theory and design of electromagnets. Magnetic lines of force arc analogous to 
electric currents. They both form closed circuits. Corresponding to the 
strength of the electric current there is the number of magnetic lines of force 
produced; to the resistance of the electrical circuit corresponds the reluctance, 
as it is called, which opposes the magnetic lines of force; and finally, in place 
of the electromotive force, which tends to cause electrical currents, there is the 
magnetomotive force which tends to produce magnetic lines of force. .Just as 

... . , . . , . electromotive force , , 

the strength of electrical current— ——- „— : —so also the 

resistance of electrical circuit 


, „ ,, „ „ magnetomotive force 

number of magnetic lines of force = —;— - vtt - ;•— — •; • 

reluctance ol the magnetic circuit 

The magnetomotive force in a magnetic circuit is directly proportional to the 
number of ampere-turns; the reluctance is directly proportional to the length 
of the circuit and inversely proportional to the sectional area, and likewise, to 
the permeability of the substances in the circuit. 

By the term permeability, commonly denoted by is meant a numerical' 
coefficient which expresses how much greater the number of lines generated in 
a substance by a given magnetomotive force is than those which would be gen¬ 
erated in air by the same force. Tor example, a magnetomotive force which 
will produce II magnetic lines per square centimeter in air, will produce B 
magnetic lines per square centimeter in a piece of soft annealed iron. The 

ratio Yj Is M- The permeability of air and all the nou-magnctic ma¬ 
terials is practically 1; that of magnetic substances is greater than J. The 
value 11 is generally used as a measure of the magnetomotive force. The per¬ 
meability of iron is of special interest as it varies with the magnetomotive force 
and with the kind of iron. This is well shown by Fig. -157, where the mag¬ 
netomotive force //, or a number of lines per square centimeter in air, is plotted 
as abscissas and the corresponding number of lines B per square centimeter in 
iron is plotted as ordinate. For annealed wrought iron and cast iron this 
relation is also given in Table 351. 


TABUS 351.— PERMEABILITY. 


Annealed Wrought Iron. 

Annealed Wrought Iron. 

Gray Cast Iron. 

B. 

H. 


B. 

H. 

M- 

B. 

11. 

a- 

5,000 

1.06 

3,000 

15,000 

28.5 

526 

4,000 

5 

800 

0,000 

4 

2,250 

16,000 

50 

820 

5,000 

10 

500 

10,000 

5 

2,000 

17,000 

105 

161 

6,000 

21.5 

279 

11,000 

6.5 

1,692 

18,000 

200 

90 

7,(XX) 

42 

138 

12.0(H) 

8.5 

1,412 

19,000 

350 

54 

8,000 

80 

100 

13,000 

12 

1,083 

20.000 

660 

30 

9,000 

127 

71 

14,000 

17 

828 




10,000 

188 

58 







11,000 

292 

87 


It will be seen that iron does not give a proportional increase in B for an in¬ 
crease in II, and consequently, the permeability decreases. It is not possible 
to get a value of B in soft, annealed iron much above 20,000, without using 
an enormous magnetomotive force, and this point is, therefore, called the point 
of saturation of the iron. In designing electromagnets it is generally not good 
economy to let B go above 16,000 for wrought iron, or above 6,000 for cast iron. 

§ 570. It is possible to express the number of lines of force in a magnetic 
circuit by a formula. Let S denote the number of turns in the coil; let i 
denote the strength of the current, that is, the number of amperes; let l be 
the length of the circuit in centimeters and A the area of its cross section in 
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square centimeters; let « denote the permeability as before, and let N be the 
total number of magnetic lines flowing through the circuit, or as it is frequently 
called, the magnetic flux. 

4 ir iSV 

Then magnetomotive force= — ;7r -—1.257 Si. 


10 


Magnetic reluetanee= 2- 
Magnetie flux, JV= 


l 

4 * Si 
' io 

_/ _ 

A 


The symbol 2 is to indicate a summation-where different parts of the mag- 




F1G. 457. —CURVES OF PERMEABILITY 
OF DIFFERENT KINDS OF IRON. 


NET USED FOR LEAK- 
A(IE EXPERIMENTS. 


netie circuit are not all of the same size and material. In that case the reluc¬ 
tance of each purt must lx 1 calculated separately and all finally added together. 
The last formula shows how to calculate the strength of field of a magnet 
already constructed. What is more frequently desired is to construct a magnet 
which will give a certain strength of field. The various steps to accomplish 
this are as follows: 

(1) Decide on the strength, length and area of cross section of the field 
or air gap between the poles. Since the best wrought iron cannot economically 
carry more than 10,000 magnetic lines per square centimeter, it follows that 
the number of lines per square centimeter in the air gap cannot go beyond this, 
and for economy it will be much below. Ixit it be assumed, for a specific example, 
that a field of 4,000 lines per square centimeter is desired over an area of 100 
square centimeters, or 400,000 lines in all. 

(2) Estimate the leakage or the number of extra lines which it will be 
necessary to produce in order to attain the desired strength of field. The 
number of these extra lines which depart from the circuit of the main body 
of lines, will depend upon the shape of the magnet and the length of the air 
gap. A magnet like that of Fig. 455, has more leakage than one like Fig. 456. 
The amount of leakage can be only roughly estimated. For a magnet like 
the last, with an air gap of $ inch, it may be about 0.3 of the useful lines, and 
for larger air gaps it will be greater. Probably in no case will it ever be’ over 
twice the number of useful lines even in a poorly designed magnet of the form 
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of Fig. 456. This leakage is always a very important quantity in all electro¬ 
magnets. To give an idea of its variations, the following results of experi¬ 
ments made by Thompson on a magnet, ns shown in Fig. 458, are given in 
Table 352. The cores of the magnet were 13-mm. diameter, and the coil 
consisted of 178 turns. The three coils A. B, and C, were connected with gal¬ 
vanometers and served to show the number of magnetic lines of force which 
passed through them under different conditions. 

_ TAHT.K 352.— T.KAKAUKS I K THE MAGNETIC OTKCITIT OF FIG. 458. 

Number of nines per Square I Number or I.lues iwr Square 

_. ... Centimeter. __ . . . Centimeter. 


Position of Armature. 


Position of Armature. 


With Current of 0.7 Ampere. 


In contact. 12,500 18,870 

1 mm. from polos. 1,852 2,108 

2 mm. from polos. 1,149 1,487 

5 mm. from poles. 1,014 1,081 

10 mm. from polos. 670 1,014 

Removed. 075 


With Current of 1.7 Amperes. 


In contact. 

1 mm. from polos. 

2 inm. from poles. 

5 mm. from poles. 

10 mm. from poles. 

Removed. 



With Current of 5.7 Amperes. 

20.288 In con tact. 21,980 28,060 

5,408 1 mm. from poles. 8,110 10,810 

5,078 2 mm. from poles. 5,611 8,464 

5,949 5 mm. from poles . 4.056 5,273 

3,381 10 nun, from polus. 2,029 4,057 

8,041 Removed. 8,581 


Let it be assumed for the special magnet outlined in (1), that an air gap 
of pinch length is desired. Then the number of magnetic lines of force to pass 
through the iron core will not be 400,000, but will be 1.3 times 400,000 or 
620,000. 

(3) Calculate the size of core. Since the iron cannot economically carry 
more than 16,000 lines per square centimeter, it follows that the cross'seetion 

. ,, , . 520,000 

of the core must bo - - ^ - or 32^ square centimeters, winch corresponds 
to a diameter of 6.4 centimeters. 

(4) Determine the length of the core, yoke and pole pieces. The length of 
the core has to be assumed and the calculation carried through; if at the end 
it is found that a wrong length has been assumed, then another value is taken 
and the calculation repeated. A good figure of length of core to assume for 
the first calculation is to make the length equal to 4£ times its diameter. The 
length of the yoke and also of the pole pieces (if any are used), must be deter¬ 
mined at this point. These lengths should be as short as possible consistent 
with ample space for the winding of the cores. The yoke may economically be 
made of larger cross section than the cores. Let it be assumed for the calcula¬ 
tion that each core be 28.8 cm. long, the yoke 21 cm. long and each pole piece 
10.2 cm. long. This makes a total length of 99 cm. 

(5) Calculate the ampere-turns required. This may be readily don e by refer- 

4 * Si 

ring to the formula for magnetic flux: N = — 

whicb transposed is Si = ^ X iV X 2 

In the magnet under consideration this formula has to be applied separately 
to the air gap and to the cores, yoke and pole pieces. For the air gap, N= 



























400,000, l — 0.635 cm. (j inch), A — 100 sq. cm. and M = 1, and the number of 

ampere turns required will be Si= 10 X 400,000 x = 2,021. (I) 

4 «■ 100 X 1 

For the iron cores, yoke and pole pieces, IV=520,000; 1=99 cm., the total 
length of iron, that is, of cores, yoke and pole pieces; A = 32| sq. cm., except 
at the ends of the pole pieces which may be neglected, and M, as given in Table 
351 for a value of B— 1(1,000, is 320. Hence the number of turns required for 

the iron will be Si = '° X 520,000 X _ 09 _= 3,939. (II) 

4 * 32.5 X 320 ’ v ’ 

The sum of (I) and (II) or 6,060 is the total number of ampere-turns required. 

(6) Calculating the winding. The number of turns required may be obtained 
by dividing the total number of ampere-turns by the strength of the current 
in amperes, which latter will vary with the source of power. Having obtained 
the number of turns necessary, it would seem that the desired result had been 
attained, but there is a eertuin amount of heat generated by the current in 
any coil of wire, which is retained in proportion as the depth of the coil in¬ 
creases, and, therefore, puts a limit upon the depth. The calculation of the 
heating involves the use of wire tables such as are given on page 178 of Thomp¬ 
son’s Lectures on the Electromagnet. 

(7) Re-calculation. It will very likely be found at the end that a wrong 
length has been assumed, either too short so that the coils are wound too deep, 
or too long so that the coils are stretched out unnecessarily, and the depth of 
the coils is much less than what it might be. In either case another length 
should be assumed and the calculation repeated. In fact, it is often necessary 
to repeat a half dozen times or more, and then by comparing the various results, 
to see which possesses the maximum advantage with regard to the weights 
of material used and the amount of current required. 

S 571. Where there is a large air gap its reluctance is so great, ns compared 
to that of the iron part of the circuit, that for rough work the latter may be 
neglected, provided that the iron is kept well below the point of saturation. 
In this case the number of ampere-turns required to get a field of B lines per 
square centimeter through an air gap of a length of l centimeters is represented 

by the formula Si = — B. 1. 

This formula is readily derived from the general formula Si = N s — 

4 * Am 

which has been previously derived. Table 353 has been computed to show the 
number of amjwre-turns required for various strengths of fields and lengths 
of air gaps. 

TABLE 353.— NUMBER OF AMPERE-TURNS REQUIRED FOR VARIOUS STRENGTHS OF 
FIELD AND LENGTHS OF AIR-GAP. 

Lengths of Air Gaps. 


Number of Magnetic H Inch % inch 1 inch lUinch 2 Inches Scinches 8 inches 
Lines per Square cin. 1.27cm. 1.91cm. 2.54cm. 8.81cm. 5.08cm. 6.85cm. 7.69cm. 
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In designing a magnet which is to be used for various purposes and requires 
a variable strength, it should be computed for the maximum strength desired, 
and then weaker holds may be obtained by adjustments, which allow the air 
gap to be lengthened or the strength of the electric current to be diminished. 
Where a very strong held is desired, the poles may be beveled off so that their 
area of cross section is less than that of the core. This, however, is done at a 
loss of some power, as halving the area does not by any means double the strength 
of the field. Consider a magnet like that of Fig. 456. The number of lines 

4 * Si 

passing through the magnetic circuit is 
r A> A.»m 

where Si is the- ampere-turns, l>, the length in cm. and A the area of cross section 
in sq. cm. respectively of the air gap, 1 ,, and A", the length and area of cross 
section respectively of the iron, and M the coefficient of permeability of the iron. 
If A. is decreased one half, then the first effect would be to cut down 

N nearly one half, since the expression -J' ^ is relatively small compared to 

-— . However, as soon as N is cut down, the number of linos per 

unit, of area in the iron is reduced in the same ratio, since the area 
of the core has not been diminished. This diminution of the linos per unit 
of area, or />’, will cause ft to increase, ns shown in Table .'151, and the larger 
value of n substituted in the equation will tend to partly otfset the smaller value 
of A and the net result of reducing A’ one-half is that JV is also reduced, but 
to a lesser degree, depending on the varying conditions of individual magnets. 
Since A is reduced to a greater degree than N, it follows that the strength of 
field per unit area is increased, although this effect is modified somewhat by the 
increased leakage. 

g 572. Action ok Substances in a Magnetic Field.— All substances are 
either attracted or repelled by magnets. The former, which arc comparatively 
few in number, are called paramagnetic and the latter, which arc more numerous, 
diamagnetic. The paramagnetic substances are the metals iron, nickel, cobalt, 
manganese, chromium, cerium, titanium, palladium, platinum, osmium, and many 
of their salts and compounds. The degree of attraction of these substances 
varies widely. The metals iron, nickel and cobalt, and the minerals magnetite 
and pyrrbolite are quite strongly attracted, while the other paramagnetic sub¬ 
stances are attracted only feebly, and there is a wide gap between them and the 
strongly attracted substances. 

To illustrate the difference between strong and weak magnetic substances, 
Delesse says that if steel be taken at 100 , 000 , then the attractability of magnetite 
is 65.000, of siderite 120, of hematiic 93 to 43 and of limonite 72 to 43. The 
last three substances are so low that they have been considered non-magnetic, since 
no attraction was shown except in the very strong fields of recently constructed 
magnetic separators. However, by using a magnetic separator designed to give 
a very strong field and at the same lime a field which is capable of fine adjustment, 
it is possible not only to separate these as well as many other weak paramagneties 
from diamagneties, but also to separate one from another even though the differ¬ 
ence in attractability is slight. 

§ 573 . Classification of Magnetic Separators. —Magnetic separation may 
be divided into two parts: ( 1 ) the attraction of magnetic particles by the mag¬ 
net, ( 2 ) the removal or conveying of the magnetic material away from the non¬ 
magnetic, or vice versa, after the former has been attracted. According to the 
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apparatus used for the second part, magnetic separators are, for the purpose of 
description, divided into three classes: 

(I) Those with the ore on revolving cylindrical rolls or drums, within which 
are magnets. 

(II) Those with the ore on conveying belts or pans which either traverse mag¬ 
nets or are traversed by magnets. 

(III) Those in which (he ore falls in front of magnets. 

Other points of difference in machines are in the use of permanent magnets 
or electromagnets; in the treating of ore wet or dry; in the use of magnets acting 
continuously or intermittently; in the subjecting of the ore to alternate polarity, 
which causes the magnetic particles to reverse their position and thereby shako 
out the gangue, or to continuous polarity; and in the use of a direct or an alter¬ 
nating current. 

Different machines are suited for different purposes. Separation of weakly 
magnetic substances requires a high power magnet. Separation of wet material 
without drying requires a machine adapted to use water. Separation of fine 



stuff down to dust requires a machine which will Bpread the material out in a 
very thin layer, since otherwise the magnetic particles are buried under the non¬ 
magnetic, and are not taken out owing to the pressure of the non-magnetie par¬ 
ticles surrounding them. 

r. MAGNETIC SEPARATORS USING DRUMS. 

§ 574. The Ball-Norton or Monarch Magnetic Separator.— As shown in 
Fig. 459, this consists of two revolving drums. Within each of these drums is 
a series of stationary electromagnets so wound that opposite poles are adjacent 
to one another. Each magnet extends the whole working length of the drum. 
The ore is fed upon the top of the first drum, and as the drum revolves, the 
magnetic particles adhere to it, while the non-magnetic particles fall into i 
hopper below. The magnetic particles, as soon as they pass beyond the field of 
the magnets of the first drum, are thrown off by centrifugal force against the 
second drum. This second drum either revolves at a faster rate than the first 
or else the strength of the current is less, so that some magnetic particles which 
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adhered to the first drum fail to adhere to the second drum, and drop down 
into a second hopper, thereby forming a middling product. Particles adhering 
to the second drum are thrown over a partition as soon as they pass beyond 
the magnets. The alternate polarity of adjacent magnets in each drum, causes 
the magnetic particles to roll over and over while they pass by them. This action 
aids in the elimination of the gangue. A blast of air, acting in an opposite 
direction to the travel of the ore, removes dust. Thu capacity of a machine 
with drums 2-feet diameter and 2-feet face, varies from 15 to 20 tons of crude 
ore per hour, which has passed through a 16 or 20-mesh sieve. For best work 
the feed should la- not over 1 mm. in size and perfectly dry. A plant at the 
Benson mines, >St. Lawrence County, New York, had a capacity of 1,000 tons of 
crude ore per 21 hours, yielding about 500 tons of concentrates. A few results 
of its work arc given in Table 354. 


TABLE 354.— PRODUCTS OF i!AU,-NORTON SEPARATOR. 


Mine. 

Crude Ore. j 

| Concentrates. 


Tailinirs. 

Iron. 

Percent. 

Phosphorus. 

Percent. 

Iron. 

Percent. 

Phosphorus. 

Pereent. 

Silica. 

Percent 

Iron. 
Percent. ' 

Percent 
of Raw Ore. 


32.95 

0.15 

6-1.09 

0.032 


2.90 

50.0 


47.70 


70.9 




3H.0 


58.70 

2.25 

71.1 

0.037 



20.0 

Croton, N." Y. (6).. 

42.99 

0.153 

69.86 

0.021 

1 71 

7.95 

47.0 

Cli&tcaugay Tailings. 

13. HO 


68.365 

0.008 

4.31 

4.33 

89 0 


(o) This ore contained 1.00* sulphur and its concentrates had 0.21* sulphur, (b) This ore contained 0.80* 
sulphur and its concentrates had 0.04* sulphur. 


The power required is 1 to 1J horse power for the magnets of each drum and J 
to | horse power for revolving the drums. 

This machine is used in Mill 89, where the drums are of compressed paper 
\ inch thick, 30 inches diameter, 36 inches face and placed 1 inch apart. The 
first drum makes 40 revolutions per minute and uses a current of 10J amperes; 
the second drum makes 50 revolutions per minute and uses a current of 13 
ampems. It is fed with stuff which has passed through a 2.12-mm. ( jh inch) 
round hole and makes heads to smelter, middlings to be re-crushed, and tailings 
to waste. It treats 125 tons of raw ore (magnetite) in 10 hours, which carries 
30% iron, and makes 45 tons of concentrates running 05.5% iron and 80 tons 
of tailings, running 2£ to 3% iron. 

§ 575. The Sautter Magnetic Separator, used at the Pierrefitte and Fried- 
richssegen mines for the separation of blende from magnetite, is much like the 
Ball-Norton in principle. It has but one drum, made of copper, and the electro¬ 
magnets extend over only one of the lower 90° quadrants lying between a vertical 
and horizontal radius. The ore is fed against the drum at the upper limit of 
the magnets, and the non-magnetic particles immediately fall down between the 
drum and an inclined plane into their compartment. The magnetic particles 
are attracted and are carried down by the drum until they jmss the last magnet 
at the vertical radius, when they fall into a separate compartment. At Pierre¬ 
fitte, the most convenient velocity was found to be 64 revolutions per minute, 
and its capacity was 4 to 5 tons of ore per hour. It used 16 amperes with 
110 volts, which is equivalent to 2.3 horse power. 

§ 576. In the Siemens and Halske Magnetic Separator, used at Maiem, 
Austria, the action is the same as in the Sautter. The drum is of brass, 60 cm. 
long, 60 cm. diameter and 2 mm. thick. There are longitudinal projections 
on it, consisting of half round brass rods, 6 mm. high and 9 cm. apart. The 
magnets are of alternate polarity in order to cause the magnetic particles to roll 
over and over. There are three magnet cores, each 25 mm. thick, 500 mm. 
wide and 110 mm. long. The coreB are wound with double copper wire 4 mm. 
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in diameter, and each core has five layers of 21 turns, making the total length 
of wire for the three cores as 381 meters. The capacity on stuff ranging from 
1 to 3 mm. in diameter, is 1J tons per hour and for stuff below 0.5 nun., 1 ton 
per hour. The capacity depends on the velocity of the drum. The speed ie 
limited, however, owing to the fact that beyond a certain point the centrifugal 
force becomes sufficient to throw off the magnetic particles. This limit for a 
60-em. drum is 45 revolutions per minute, corresponding to a surface velocity 
of 1.4 meters per second. 

g 577. Thk IIkiikiii.i Magnetic Separator is shown in Fig. 4Gty This 
differs from the Sautter in that the 
drum revolves in the opposite direction, 
and consequently the electromagnets 
an; set higher up. As used at Friod- 
richssegen for separating roasted 
blende and siderite, a 1 horse power 
dynamo will run four separators each 
treating stuff below 4 mm. at the rate 
of 600 kilos per hour. It takes ) 
horse power to revolve the drum 45 
times per minute. The current used 
is 17 amperes. 

S 578. The Fekuauis Magnetic fig. 460.— section of the iiebeeli 
Separator has been successfully ap- dry magnetic separator. 

plied to the separation of rousted 

blende and iron ore at Monteponi, Sardinia. It. consists of a huh, witl 
twenty-frur cast iron magnet cores placed radially, on each of which is ( 
coil of copper wire. Outside of them is a corrugated cylinder of non 
magnetic material, and at the two ends are two disc flanges of zinc. The magnet 
are all wound in a series and from each wire, which connects two suceessivi 
magnets, there is a branch wire loading to one or the other of two annular seg 
niont ring commutators placed one on each of the zinc discs. There are, there 
fore, twelve segments in each commutator. Alternate wires lead to differen 
commutators. The brushes, one for each commutator, are set diametrically 
opposite to each other and thus the current enters by one commutator, splits ii 
halves, and each half passes around through the magnets for 180° and out througl 
the other commutator. The magnets, cylinder and commutators all rcvolvi 
together. Eacli brush is wide enough, to touch two adjacent sections of it 
commutator, and thus two diametrically opposite magnets arc continually out o 
the circuit and form a neutral plane, which is usually set at an angle of 45' 
with the horizontal. Ore is fed on the top of the cylinder, and is held on th 
cylinder by gravity in passing the upper edge of the neutral plane. As the revo 
lution continues, the non-magnetic particles fall off, and when it reaches th 
lower edge of the neutral plane, the magnetic particles also. By a suitabl 
arrangement of partitions, three products may be made: heads, middlings an< 
tailings. A current of 6 amperes with 30 volts is required, and the magnet 
revolve 12 to 20 times per minute. The original ore contains 26% zinc am 
10% iron. It is first heated in a furnace sufficiently to render the iron mag 
netie. It is then cooled, screened into five sizes, and each size treated by itsel 
on the magnetic separator. The concentration is three tons into one, and th 
zinc concentrates contain 45% zinc. This machine is somewhat complicate! 
and has therefore been recently replaced by a cross-belt machine (see § 500). 

§ 579. Payne Magnetic Separator. —This is a machine with a revolvinj 
drum El and a fixed electromagnet, of which R is the coil and PP the pole piece 
(see Figs. 461a and 4616). The special features of this machine are that th 
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field is of uniform strength across the width of the pole pieces, and the lines of 
force are approximately normal to the surface of the drum. The uniformity 
of strength is obtained by sub-dividing the pole pieces by means of little iron 
plates a. These plates arc adjustable on the bolts b, and by spacing them farther 
apart near the inner edges of the pole pieces, the added reluctance of the air 
gaps thereby produced prevents a greater density of magnetic lines on (he inner 
edges of the pole pieces, and at the same time causes the lines of force to pass 
out through the drum E approximately normal. The ore is Ted as shown, upon 
the top of the drum, and the non-magnotic particles fall off as the drum revolves, 
while the magnetic particles adhere as long as the pole pieces remain concentric 
to the drum, and then, as the pole pieces curve inward from the drum, the 
strength of the field diminishes, and the magnetic particles are thrown off 
tangentially by centrifugal force. The ore being fed only along those portions 
of the drum surface which are opposite the pole pieces of the electromagnet 
where the lines of force are approximately normal, the formation of clots or 
bunches of ore, which increase the difficulty of securing a clean action, is in 
this way avoided, and the magnetic particles attach themselves in positions which 
favor the free discharge of the non-magnetic particles. 



TION OF THE I’AYNE 
MAUN FT AND DRUM. 

A separator of this form with two drums, one above the other, is used at Mill 
93 for separating roasted limonite ore from zinc ore. The upper drum removes 
the tailings and the lower drum separates the residue into heads and middlings. 
The material treated ranges from 6 mm. to 0, and the capacity of the machine 
is 5 tons per hour. The two drum machine is run at a higher speed and makes 
a somewhat more efficient separation than the single drum machine which was 
formerly used. 

Another form of this machine has a second electromagnet outside the drum, 
the pole pieces of which are concentric with the drum. Instead of the second 
magnet, simply an armature A may be used, as shown in Figs. 4 62a and 4626. 
This makes aii almost continuous circuit of iron except for two short air gaps, and 
consequently gives a. much stronger field suitable fort he weakly magnetic minerals. 

§ 580. The Wenstrom Magnetic Separator. —In this machine, (see Figs. 
463a and 4636) the revolving drum E is made up of alternate magnetic and 
non-magnetic bars, parallel to the axis. Within the drum and placed eccentri¬ 
cally to it is a fixed electromagnet A. This magnet is a cylinder a little more 
than one-half the diameter of the drum, with four circumferential grooves in 
it, in which the coils arc so wound that the ridges of iron between them are of 
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alternate polarity, north and south. The magnetic bars in the drum E are cnt 
away so that one bar has projections extending toward all the north pole ridges 
of the magnet, while the next bar has projections toward all the south pole 
ridges. The bars are, therefore, practically prolongations of the pole pieces. 
The ore is fed upon the top of the drum, and the noil-magnetic particles fall 
off just as soon as the drum has revolved sufficiently for them to do so, while 



the magnetic particles are carried around underneath, until, owing to the eccen¬ 
tricity of the drum and the magnet, the attracting force becomes so weak that 
they also fall off into a separate compartment. 

This ik the leading machine in Sweden, and ii has found quite an extensive 
use in this country. It is especially adapted to treating coarse stuff which is not 



FIO. 4(>25,— SECTION OF COKE, AKMATU11E AND YOKES. 


necessarily dry. Two sizes of it are made, one with a drum 27 inches in diameter 
and 24 inches face, which will treat 5 tons per hour of stuff with 4 inches maxi¬ 
mum size, using 15 amperes with 110 volts, and one with a drum 20 inches 
diameter and 15 inches face, which will treat 3 tons per hour of stuff with about 
1-J inches maximum size. A machine of the larger size used at the Dannemora 
mines, Sweden, yields coarse concentrates running 59% iron and fine con- 
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centrates, running 45% iron. The cost of the magnetic treatment is 9.8 cents 
per ton, whereas hand picking of the same material cost 32.6 cents per ton, 
and 30%; more concentrates are saved in the former case. For a machine to 
treat 5 tons of line ore per hour, 11 horse power is required to furnish the 
current, and 4 horse power to revolve the drum. For a small machine, 15 pounds 
of copper wire are required for each groove and a current of 10 amperes with 
35 volts is used. The drum makes 30 revolutions per minute. 

In using one of these smaller size machines at the Michigamme Iron Mince 
at Lake Superior, better results were obtained where the ore was sized previous 
to magnetic treatment. On stuff below ,J inch in diameter, it was found better 
not to feed on top of the drum, but rather to carry the ore to the separator by 
a licit on an inclined plane near enough so that the magnetic particles were 
attracted. The reason for this is that with fine material it is impossible to put 
the stuff on the drum in a sufficiently thin sheet lo allow of a good separation, 
as the mineral and the rock overlying one another are bound together. The 
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greater the strength of current, and the greater the space between the ore and 
the drum, the richer will be the concentrates, and the cleaner will be the tailings. 
Ore containing 52% iron and 0.224% phosphorus, when fed upon the drum, 
gave concentrates which contained 58 to 60% iron and 0.215 to 0.180% phos¬ 
phorus, but when fed from a belt the concentrates contained 67.07% iron and 
0.060% phosphorus. A few analyses of the products arc given in Table 355. 


table 355.— products of wenstrom separator. 


Mine. 


Beach Glen, New Jersey. 

Chateaugav Ore & Iron Oo., N. Y. 

Port Henrv, N. Y., Wltherbee, Sher¬ 
man & Co.. New Bed . 

Ditto. Old Bed...j 


Crude Ore. 


68.78 

40.99 

41.6 

S0.1 


Iron. Phosphorus. 
Percent. Percent. 


1.949 


Concentrates. 

Iron. I Phosphorus. 
Percent. ) Percent. 


61.58 

69.80 

64.0 

61.8 


0.006 


0.847 


Tailings. 


Iron. Phosphorus. 
Percent. Percent 


8.26 

1.62 

16.10 

14.8 
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§ 581. Tiik Buchanan Magnetic Separator. —This consists of two rolls AA 
of iron which revolve on journals, carried on the ends of two horseshoe electro¬ 
magnets IS (see Fig. 464). These are wound so that one roll is supported on two 
north poles, and the other roll on two south poles. The rolls are hollow and 
the space between them is adjustable. Ore is led on top of each roll, and as the 
rolls revolve toward one 
another, the non-magnetic 
particles fall down through 
into the chute D, while the 
magnetic particles adhere to 
the rolls until they have 
passed out of the magnetic 
field, when they too fall off 
into the chutes VC. A brush 
or a scraper helps in this. 

A suitable arrangement of 
partitions allows a mid¬ 
dlings product to be made if 
desired. The circumferen¬ 
tial velocity of the rolls is 
150 feet per minute, and 
material up to .'i inches in 
diameter may be treated. 

A tost on 778 pounds of 

0re ' PIG. 464. — CROSS SECTION OF THE BUCHANAN 

45., 1% ™' -r't' M5 MAGNETIC SEPARATOR, 

pounds of concentrates con¬ 
taining 62.0 4% iron, and the balance, tailings, carrying 7.94% iron. The time of 
treatment was 3 ; J minutes, which is at the rate of GJ- tons per hour. Comparison 
with jigs at the Croton Tron Mines gave the results shown in Table 356. 


CROSS SECTION OF THE BUCHANAN 
MAGNETIC SEPARATOR. 


TABLE 356. —CONCENTRATES OF CROTON IRON ORB. 


Haw Ore. Concentrates. Tailings, 



A modified form used at the Hibernia concentrating plant had non-magnetic 
belts covering the rolls instead of feeding the ore directly on the iron. The 
capacity of a separator at this plant was from 100 tons to 150 tons of raw ore per 
day. 

At Mill 90, a modified form treats ore which has passed through a trommel, 
varying from \ inch (6.35 mm.) to 20-mesh, and makes three products of which 
the middlings are re-crushed. The ore contains 25% iron and 1% phosphorus. 
The concentrates have 61% iron and 0.1 to 0.3% phosphorus. The tailings run 
from 11 to 17% iron. 

§ 582. Siemens Magnetic Separator. —This is a hollow, revolving drum, 
made up.of annular \yrought iron discs, separated by brass annular discs of 
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slightly loss outside diameter than the iron discs. The discs are hold together 
by a sot of longitudinal iron strips which cover the whole cylindrical surface of 
the dnim, and are in contact with all the iron discs. Upon the periphery of 
the brass discs and beneath the iron binding strips, insulated copper wire is 
wound, the number of turns increasing from the head end toward the tail end. 
A pair of iron discs with the binders and the coil form a horseshoe magnet with 
its jioles pointing inwards. By mounting this drum on an incline and passing 
ore through it, as in a trommel, the magnetic particles are attracted and carried 
to the loji, where they are scraped off and removed by a conveyor, while the non¬ 
magnetic jiarticles puss straight through. The drum is 1 meter long and 0.7 meter 
in diameter, and its axis is inclined 10° to the horizontal. It revolves 15 times 
j»er minute. Its capacity is about 1 ton per hour. In treating stuff containing 
60% magnetic oxide and 22% zinc oxide, it made concentrates containing 8 to 
12% magnetic oxide and 50% zinc oxide, and tailings with only 4 to 8% of 
zinc oxide. 

§ 580. 'Tm; Dei.i.vjk-Ohondal Separator is shown in Fig. 405, in section. 

A revolving cylinder AB consists of rings of 
east iron with the spaces between containing 
the wires for the electric current which mag¬ 
netizes the rings so that the strength of each 
is a little greater than that of the one above. 
The cylinder CC is of wood studded with soft 
wrought iron pegs, a ring of pegs being 
opposite each ring of AB. This cylinder re¬ 
volves three times as fast and in an opposite 
direction from AB. 

The action of the machine is as follows: 
Pulp fed from the launder N. fulls down in 
front of the magnetic rings, its distribution 
being aided by the launders QQQQ, and the 
clear water pipe L. The nnn-maguetic par¬ 
ticles which escape the lowest ring puss off 
in the launder P. The magnetic particles 
stick to the cylinder and are curbed around 
until they are adjacent to the wooden 
cylinder CC, when the induced magnetism on the pegs causes the magnetic 
particles to hop over to the jiegs, whence they either fall off or are washed 
off us soon as the revolution of the cylinder carries them out of the magnetic 
field. The machine is especially adapted to the treatment of fine stuff below 
12 mesh. 

As used at Pitkarnnta, Finland, a machine treats about 45 tons per day of 
low grade magnetic iron ore mixed with sulphides of copper and zinc, and 
finely disseminated. The feed is below 1 mm. and seldom contains over 25% 
iron, and often below 20%. The concentrates contain 65 to 71% iron, and 
the tailings run 1 to lj% magnetite. One-half of a horse power is required 
to revolve the cylinders, and the magnets use 8 amperes with 35 volts. 

XI. MAGNETIC SEPARATORS WITH CONVEYING BELTS. 

§ 584. Wetherill’s Magnetic Separators.— The leading idea of these ma¬ 
chines is to secure a very strong magnetic field by concentrating the lines of 
force as far as possible. This is done by placing the two poles of the magnet 
facing one another with a minimum air gap between them, and by beveling 
down the pole pieces at their ends. These machines were the first ones which, 
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to the best of the author’s knowledge, commercially treated weakly magnetic ma- 
terials. Other machines hail previously treated only natural magnetite, or iron 

°r\Ir hfl ? b0im chan «* ,(1 1,1 magnetic oxide by roasting. There are three forms 
oi Wctherill separators used in Mill 5)2. 

g 585. The Wctherill Parallel Separator.—(Sea Figs. IG6« and 4665.) 
This form is used for the No. 1 separators in Mill 92. It consists of a flat 


FIG. 
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Nobins patent rubber conveyor belt C, 12 inches wide and 15 feet 4 inches 
long between the centers of the pulleys. This bell runs horizontally at a speed 
ol 100 feet per minute, and the ore is Jed upon it in an even layer about j inch 
thick. At a distance of $ inch above the top side of the belt is the underside 
of a second belt D, parallel to the former and running in the same direction. 
This second belt is 1G inches wide, making it extend about 2 inches further 
to each side than the first, it runs at a speed of 125 feel per minute. Between 
the upper and under parts of the second belt are two electromagnets E of 
horseshoe pattern, with the poles F facing one another. The cores U are of 
soft iron and are 8J inches long, 10J inches wide, and 2| inches thick. They 
are wound with 950 turns of wire, carrying G to 8 amperes with 52 volts. The 
pole pieces F are of soft iron. 7§ inches long, lOtf inches wide and 2^ inches 
thick, and are placed % inch apart. The longest dimension of the poles is 
placed at an angle of 40° with the direction of the belts, so that particles 
lifted by the magnets follow the oblique line of the poles to the edge of the 
upper belt, and then drop into a chute beyond the margin of the lower belt. 
This machine treats stuff that has passed through a trommel with holes 0.058 
inch (1.5 mm.), and the heads which arc attracted against the second belt are 
dean franklinite and go to concentrates bins, while the tailings are sized for 
further treatment. The capacity of a single machine is about 30 tons in 24 
hours. 

§ 58G. The Wctherill Horizontal Separator .—These are used for the 
No. 2, 3, 4, 5 and G magnetic separators of Mill 92, treating Gve sizes of stuff 
ranging from 0.058 inch (1.5 mm.) down to 0.01 inch (0.25 mm.). A machine 
is built double, as shown in Figs. 4G7a and 4676. The ore is fed from hoppers 
E by feeders F over the chutes 0 upon the canvas belts I), which run around 
the polished ends of the pointed pole pieces C. As the ore rounds these, the 
tailings or non-magnetic portion, falls immediately into the receptacle L. while 
the heads or magnetic part adheres to the belt a little longer, and finally falls 
into M. Adjustable shutters IT divide between the heads and tailings. The 
arrangement of the coils A and the yokes B, are shown in the plan. The 
adjustments are in the position of the shutters H. the speed of the canvas 
belts D. the distance between the pole pieces, and the strength of the current 
in the coils. The cores are of soft iron 8.6 inches long, 10J inches wide and 
£$ inches thick. They are wound with 950 turns of wire. The pole pieces 
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are 15$ inches long, 10J incheB wide and 3$ inches thick. This increased 
length of the pole pieces over the width of the cores makes a total lateral ex¬ 
tension toward the other side of 4| inches and making an air gap of 0.93 inch, 
which may be increased or diminished. This gives a field of intense magnetic 
action 10J inches long and 0.93 inch wide, and it is in this space that the 



FIG. 4G7(I.— SIDE ELEVATION OH’ THE WET1IEU1LL HORI¬ 
ZONTAL SKJ'AKATOK. 



FIG. 4G7&.— SECTION THROUGH BB. 

whole work of the machine is done. The ends of the poles are beveled almost 
to edges, thereby forming a wedge with an angle of 27°, the tips of which are 
rounded with a radius of $ inch. This is done for two purposes. First, the 
beveling concentrates the lines pt force somewhat, and thereby makes a stronger 
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field. Second, it allows the ore to be delivered directly into the strongest part 
of the field. When a broad pole piece which was not of pointed form, was 
tried, it was found that the particles of weakly magnetic material started to 
drop at the upper edge, where the magnetic lines were further apart, and 
acquired so gre«it, a veloeily by the time they reached the strongest part of the 
field that they dropped through the field without being caught. The layer 
of ore f»nl on the canvas belt varies from \ to - s 5 2 inch thick. Three separators 
are placed in series, the tailings of the first, going to the second, and those 
of the second to the third, and they make clean heads of frankliuite and final 
tailings rich in willeinite, 
which are further treated 
by jigs. The capacity of 
the machine ranges from 
I| to ;l tons per hour, and 
Varies with the speed of 
the belts, and the material 
treated. The current used 
is (i to 8 amperes with 53 
volts for each of the first, 
two magnets, anil 33 am¬ 
peres with 53 volts for the 
third. In some cases a 
single machine is used,, cor¬ 
responding to one-ludf the 
machine shown in Fig. 

4(ub. 

§ 587. WfllierilTs Jn- 
clinal Matjiirlie Separa¬ 
tor.*—A double machine 

used in Mill !>3 for the No. inclinedmagnetic skeakatok. 

7 magnetic separators treat¬ 
ing stuff below 0.01 inch 
(0.35 mm.), is shown in 
Figs. lose. 4f!S6. and 4(>8e. 

The feeders G feed the ore 
from hoppers F to the hori¬ 
zontal canvas conveying 
bolt II in a layer 1 to 1 ^ r 
inoh deep. This belt, pass¬ 
ing over a wooden roller J, 
the height of which is ad¬ 
justable, delivers the ore as 
nearly as possible to the 
field of greatest strength. 

The non-magnetic parti¬ 
cles pass over the pulley 
J into the receptacle M. 
while the magnetic particles are attracted by the magnets against either 
of the canvas belts D. which pass around the ends of the pole pieces and 
the pulleys E. in the directions indicated by the arrows. The magnetic par¬ 
ticles thus pass through between the poles, and those on the loft hand belt 

• This and the two preceding machines lust described as being used In Mill 92 have recently all been 
replaced hv a cross-belt machine, called the Rowand magnetic separator, which is much like the Conkllng 
(see Fig. 469) in principle, except that there are magnets both above and below the distributing belt and the 
poles are rounded, both of which changes give a stronger field. 
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are conveyed away directly by it in a horizontal direction to the receptacle L, 
while those on the right, hand belt cling to it and go up the slope of 54° into 
the weaker part of the field, when they tumble back and their momentum 
carries them to join the other particles on the left hand belt. The plane of 
each of the magnets is inclined 557° from the horizontal, and the plane of the 
upper magnet is 1.2 inches ubove that of the lower. The magnets are practi¬ 
cally two bar electromagnets, placed side by side, so wound as to bring opposite 
poles together. This makes a magnetic circuit with two air gaps in it, and 
each air gap is used for treatment. The cores are of soft iron 8.6 inches long, 
](i;; inches wide and 2| inches thick, and are wound with 5)50 turns of wire A. 
carrying a current of 6 to 8 amperes with 52 volts. The pole pieces B, are 
15J inches long, 10J inches wide and 2J inches thick, the excess of width 
over that of the core being all on the inside, which cuts the length of the air 
gap down to about 0.92 inch. The pole pieces are made adjustable so that 
the lengt.li of the air gap may be varied. Other adjustments are: in the dis¬ 
tance of the feeding belt beneath the poles and the strength of the current in 
amperes. These machines differ from the preceding in that the magnetic par¬ 



ticles are lifted from their associates, whieh is more advantageous for the 
finer sizes, since the two discharging belts D arc never smeared with gangue 
dust, which would be carried into the concentrates, while the feeding belt H 
is so smeared. They are mounted three in series, the tailings of the first and 
second being re-treated on the second and third respectively. They make clean 
franklinite heads and final tailings of willemite and zincite, which are also 
clean zinc ore. Their capacity is 3,$ tons per hour. Where a stronger field 
is required, a single machine is used. This is made by putting in a yoke in¬ 
stead of two of the pole pieces, whieh makes but one air gap in the circuit 
instead of two. This form, when used for hematite ore, requires 8 amperes 
with 22 volts to treat 14 tons per hour. To make a clean separation, the ore 
has to be passed through three times, or over three successive machines. 

§ 588. Results of Tests of Weiherill Magnetic Separators .—In addition to 
the work already mentioned in Mill 92, tests have been made on various other 
ores. Clinton fossil hematite ores from the Birmingham district, Alabama, 
when dried and divided into three sizes (through 8 on 15, through 15 on 40, 
and through 40 mesh), gave results shown in Table 357. 
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TABLE 357. -CLINTON FOSSIL OBE. 



Percentage 
by Weight. 

Iron. 

SiliciouR 

Mattes. 

Original ore. 

loose 

■18.03* 

26 20* 

Heads. 

67* 

67.10* 

13.10* 

Middlings. 

aw 

46.20* 

25.40* 

Tailings. 

15* 

10.00* 

70.80* 


These results compare very favorably with those obtained by roasting the 
same ore to magnetic oxide, and then separating it by magnets. Other testa 
are shown in Tables 358 to 361. 

TABLE 358. —BROWN HEMATITE FROM IRON OATE, VA., ALLEGHANY IRON CO. 



Percentage 
by Weight. 

Iron. 

Silica. 

Original Ore. 

100.0* 

wma 

31.29* 

Concentrates. 

03.4* 


11.24* 

Tailings. 

30.0* 

mm 

00.00* 


TABLE 359. —BROWN HEMATITE (WASITER-TAILINGS), BARREN SPRINGS, VA. 



Percentage 
by Weight. 

Iron. 

Silica. 

Original ore. 

100* 

82.03* 

29.93* 

Concentrates. 

30* 

68.14* 

7.48* 

Tailings. 

70* 

22.98* 

89.68* 


TABLE 3C0. —JIGGED ZINC ORE (LIMONITE AND CALAMINE) WYTIIE LEAD & 
ZINC CO., AUST1NVILLE, VA. 



Percentage 
by Weight. 

Iron. 

Zinc. 

Original ore. 

100* 

18.60* 

29.57* 

Concentrates. 

33* 

49.46* 

6.68* 

Tailings. 

07* 

8.41* 

41.40* 


TABLE 361. —MANGANESE ORE (CULLS FROM WASTE HEAP, CONSISTING OF PAR¬ 
TICLES OF CHERT IN A MATRIX OF SILIOIOCS PYROLD8ITE), CAVE SPRINGS, GA. 



Percentage 
by Weight. 

Manganese. 

Silica. 

Original ore.. 

100* 

K3E7B 

48.00* 

Concentrates. 

52* 

Kixm 

•20.85* 

Tailings. 

48* 


07.20* 


| 589. The Conkling Dry Magnetic Separator. —The principle of this 
is shown in Fig. 469. The ore is fed through the hopper upon the distributing 



FIG. 469. —PRINCIPLE OF THE CONKLING DRY MAGNETIC 
SEPARATOR. 


or conveying belt, which moves in the direction indicated by the arrow. As 
it passes under the magnet, the magnetic particles are lifted up against the 
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underside of belts muring at right angles to the distributing belt and are thus 
drawn to one side while the non-magnetic particles continue on and are deliv¬ 
ered over the end of the belt. The strength of the magnets and the distance 
between the cross belts and the distributing belt may be varied. Home results 
of tests by this machine on separating magnetite; from gangue are given in 
Table 3«a! 


TABLE 3(12.-CONCENTRATIONS BY THE CONKLING 

DRY 

MACNETFC 

SEPARATOR. 


I Crude Ore. 

| Concent rates j 

Tailings. 

Ore From 

Iron. 

Percent 

Phosphor’s 

Percent. 

Iron. 

Percent 

Phosphor’s 

Percent. 

Silica. 

Percent, 

Iron. 

Percent. 

Phosphorus. 

Percent. 

Port Henry, N Y., New lied 

53. NO 

0.010 

70.80 

0.006 


21.00 

O.IO 


62.04 

1 .1 its 


0.153 


Not determined 

Not determined 

Mt. Hope Miit, N. J. 

68 00 

0.100 

79.47 

0.022 

1.27 

Lehigh Mountain, Pa. 

39.00 

0.033 

00 24 

0.005 


“ 



§ 590. A Magnetic Separator usun at Monteponi, Sardinia, is very similar 
to the Conkling Dry Separator. The poles of the magnet are belli around 
so as to come quite near together. The conveying belt, is 20 to 50 mm. below 
the poles, and moves at a speed of 0.5 meter per second. The stuff 1 rented 
varies from almost pure limonite (with 4% zinc), to stall' with almost no iron 
at all. The separator is applied to material up to 10 mm. in size alter roasting. 
The current varies from 0.4 to 2 amperes with 10 to 50 volts. A single magnet 
treats 2 to '3 cubic meters of ore in 10 bouts. This separator is now used in 
preference to the Ferraris separator (see t$ 578). 

§ 591. The Conk m no Wet Magnetic Setakatou. —This differs from the 
dry separator in that the distributing belt is placed on an incline; there are 
no cross belts, and the magnets are placed beneath the belt, that is, between 
the ascending and descending side. Ore is fed upon the belt near the lower 
magnet. A stream of wafer running down the belt, carries the noil-magnetic 
particles off at, the lower end, while the magnetic particles are held against 
the belt by the attraction of the magnets, and are carried up bv tin 1 belt and 
over the upper end. There is more or less loss in the slimes carried oil' by 
the water. 

An average of seven months’ work at the Tilly Foster Mine, in 1890, showed 
that, out, of :l,0<)9 tons treated per month, 1,0119 tons of concentrates were 
obtained, or 1 ton of concentrates from 2.89 tons of ore. The average total cost 
of milling per ton of concentrates was $2.25, of which $1.2(1 was for labor. 
The average cost per ton of raw ore varied from $0,189 to $0,253. The per¬ 
centage of iron in the raw ore varied from 24.90 to 28.57%; that, in the con¬ 
centrates from 47.40 to 51.04%, and that in the tailings from 10.21 to 11.53%. 

§ 592. The Hebkrtj Wet Separator in one of its forms is shown in Figs. 
470n, 4705, and 470c. It consists of a box filled with water, in which is the 
belt BB moving over the pulleys cc’, and the electromagnets in a water tight 
case as shown. The ore, best, below 30 mesh, is fed in with water at A; the 
non-magnetic particles fall down to the right of the deflector into the hopper O 
and pass out through JI ; the magnetic particles are attracted against the belt 
and are carried down by it until they are below the magnetie field when they 
fall into the hopper E und pass out. through F. A machine with a belt two 
feet six inches wide is capable of treating 35 tons of crude ore per dav. 

Edison Magnetic Separator for Fine Materiai.s is used as No. 4 magnet 
in Mill 91, to treat the fine dust taken out in the dusting chamber. As shown 
in Figs. 471a and 4716, there are three horseshoe magnets with poles at B, 0 
and I). The fine dust is fed by the hopper A in front of the lowest magnet B, 
which attracts the magnetic particles against the belt E while the non-magnetic 
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particles fall down. As flic belt, E travels upward, the magnetic particles are 
worked in a zigzag course diagonally along the magnet H, thence along C and 
finally along I), which extends farther to one side than E or and delivers con¬ 
centrates into the buckets F attached lo the belt which carry them up over to the 
rear as shown. The zigzag course of the grains serves to eliminate particles 
which would otherwise be retained by the magnetic particles in stuff 
so tine as this. This separator yields magnetic concentrates which are a 
finished product, and tailings which arc mainly apatite, and are sold for paint. 




section. edison’s separator for fine stuff. 


§ 593. The Kessler Magnetic Separator has been used to some extent 
abroad. Tt consists of a horizontal chain belt of iron, which at one end passes 
over a wooden pulley, and at the other end over one of solid iron. The latter is 
magnetized by an electromagnet. The chain is thereby made magnetic with 
strength diminishing toward the wooden pulley. Ore fed on at the iron pulley 
drops the non-magnetic. particles immediately, the weakly magnetic particles next, 
while the strongly magnetic particles hold on until they" almost reach the wooden 
pulley. 
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§ 594. A Magnetic Separator Formerly Used at Przibram, had a horizon- 
tal belt which carried the ore along beneath two sets of electromagnets. These 
magnets were mounted on overhead wheels which ran on rails, and they had 
a reciprocating motion hack and forth. When they were directly over the belt 
the current was on, and magnetic particles were attracted. When they were 
at one side the current was oil' and the load of magnetic particles was allowed 
to fall. Blende and siderite were roasted to zinc oxide and magnetic oxide and 
separated by this machine at the rate of 150 kilos per hour. 

595. I he Hughes Paviot hi. rctkomag.net, used at Laurium, in Greece 
is suspended by a universal joint and is moved by hand over a pan of ore. When 
a load of magnetic particles has become attached to it, it is swung to one side 


Feed 


i* 



Elnal Tailing*' 

FIG. 47 2a .—SKETCH OF 
THE NO. 1 MAGNETS IN 

MILE 91. 



T«lUn*» N\ 

FIG. 4726.—SKETCH OF THE NO. 3 
MAGNETS IN MILL 91. 


the current cut off and the load dropped. This forms a species of hand sorting 
by the use of a powerful controllable electromagnet. It uses 2J to 3 amperes 
current with 40 volts. 


III. SEPARATORS WITH THE ORF. FALLING IN FRONT OF MAGNETS. 

§ 596. The Edison Magnetic Separator.— This is simply a plain bar electro¬ 
magnet before the poles of which the ore falls in a thin sheet, and the magnetic 
particles are thereby deflected to one side, while the non-magnetic particles 
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fall vertically. These machines are used for the No. 1, 2, and 3 magnetic 
separators in Mill 91. The No. 1 magnets are grouped in sets of three, one 
above the other, as shown in Fig. 472a. Each magnet is 12 inches long between 
the poles, 4 feet 6 inches wide and 4 inches thick. Cast iron is used for the 
cores, and in this case is as good as wrought iron, since the cores are never 
saturated. The cores are wound with No. 4 copper wire, and the upper magnet 
of a set has the fewest turns and the lowest the most, thereby causing a propor¬ 
tional increase in magnetic force. The three magnets of a set are wired in 
series, but the different sets arc wired in parallel. A set is supplied with 15 
amperes and 80 volts. One set treats 1G tons per hour of stuff which has 
passed through a 0.000-ineh (1.52-mm.) slot, and carries 20% iron and 0.70 
to 0.80% phosphorus. This is nearly two tons per hour per foot of face of 
upper magnet. The tailings of the upper magnet contain 7% iron, and are 
treated by the middle magnet. The tailings of the middle magnet contain 2|% 
iron, and arc treated by (he lower. The tailings of the lower magnet, amount¬ 
ing to 55% of the original ore, contain only 0.8% iron and are waste. The 
heads of the three magnets contain 40%. iron and go to the drier. 

The No. 2 magnets arc wound and arranged in sets of three, like the No. 1 
magnets, except that the cores arc 8 inches long between the poles, 4 feet 
0 inches wide and 3 inches thick. They are wound with No. 0 copper wire 
and a set uses a current of 10 amperes with 120 volts. Their capacity is J ton 
per hour per foot, face of upper magnet. They are fed with the concentrates 
of the No. 1 magnets, after drying and re-crushing through a slot 0.020 inch 
(0.51 mm.) wide. The heads of all three magnets in each set contain 60% 
iron and go to a dusting chamber. The tailings of the lower magnet a re waste. 

In the dusting chamber the fine dust is blown out, the percentage of iron 
in the residue being raised thereby to 64%. This residue goes to the No. 3 
magnets, arranged with five in a set, as shown in Fig. 4725. It will be seen 
that this differs from that of the No. 1 and No. 2 magnets in that it is not the 
tailings of a magnet but rather the heads, that arc treated by the next magnet 
below. In this case, the magnets are all of the same strength. The cast iron 
cores are 4 feet 6 inches wide, 4 inches long between the poles and 2 inches, 
thick. They are wound with No. 6 copper wire, and a set uses a current of 
17 amperes with 100 volts. Their capacity is 400 pounds per hour per foot 
face of upper magnet. The tailings of the upper magnet are waste, while those 
of the other four are sent back and put with the main stream of ore to be rc- 
erushed. The heads of the lowest magnet contain 67 or 68% iron and are 
finished products. . 


ROASTING FOR MAGNETISM. 

§ 597. This is used to some extent upon ores containing iron which in their 
natural state are only weakly magnetic. By submitting them to a preliminary 
roasting, they become strongly magnetic and readily separated from their gangue 
or from some other valuable mineral, as the case mav be. 

The only strongly magnetic oxides of iron which can be produced for mag¬ 
netic Reparation are, according to Wedding 8 , Fe 3 0 4 and Fe„0 7 . Fe a O s is only 
weakly magnetic and FeO cannot be produced in practice. There are three 
methods of changing weakly magnetic iron ores into the magnetic oxides: 
(1) Simple heating at a high temperature expels some of the oxygen from 
Fe„O a leaving Fe.,0 4 or Fe 0 O 7 . This is applicable to hematite and limonite 
ores, the heat also driving off any combined water that may be present. It is 
expensive for fuel, however. (2) Reduction at a red heat by means of solid 
carbonaceous matter or by reducing gases, usually hydrogen and carbon monoxide. 
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This is the commonly used process on hematites and limonites. (3) The decom¬ 
position of I'VCO., by lieat. CO„ being driven off. This is applicable to spathic 
iron ores. It is not possible to get FeO in this way, since some of the O of the 
(10, combines with the FeO and forms Fe.,0 4 or Fe 6 0 7 . In the last two of the 
above eases the air must lx- kept out, since the oxygen of the air readily reacts 
with Fe..0 4 and I'V t .0 7 to form Fe,0.„ thus undoing all the work. 

Of sulphide ores, pvrit.e (FeK„) is only weakly magnetic, while pyrrhotite 
(Fe 7 S„) is strongly magnetic. By roasting pyrite under oxidizing conditions 
it is possible to drive off some of the sulphur as SO, and leave the magnetic 
sulphide. There is a tendency for some iron to he oxidized at the same time, 
however, which makes the process hard to regulate, unless some carbonaceous 
matter is added near the end of the roast to act as a reducing agent. 

Ill roasting it is best to have the ore of a uniform size, in order that it may 
ail he treated uniformly. Too coarse ore takes too long to treat. Too fine ore 
is hard to treat, owing to difficulty of passing gases through it. The tiest fur¬ 
nace for coarse ore is a shaft furnace gradually enlarging downward to allow for 
expansion of the ore and thereby give room for upward passage of gases. For 
fine ore a hearth furnace is required. 

This process of roasting was tried on Alabama hematite ores by William B. 
Phillips. 2 ® lie used a modified Davis Dolby shaft furnace. The magnetization 
had to be very carefully performed in order to successfully reduce a lump all the 
way through and still prevent, incipient fusion on the surface. The best size for 
treatment was found to be about 2 inches in diameter and the average tempera¬ 
ture used was 1,100° F. The average ore contained 45%, iron and 30% silica, 
and the concentrates obtained after roasting, crushing and magnetic separation, 
contained 58.9% iron and 11.5% silica. 

S 50,s. At Allevard, France' 1 ”, there is a plant which roasts spathic iron ore on a 
commercial scale. Shaft furnaces are used, one of which yields 25 metric tons 
of roasted ore in 24 hours, using 30 kilos of coal in the gas producer for each ton 
of ore rousted. A temperature of l,000°C. is used. The ore loses 28%, in weight, 
2% of carbon dioxide remaining in the roasted ore. This is a case where roast¬ 
ing and magnetism are employed merely to save the iron, but as a rule, (lie proc¬ 
ess is too costly for simple iron ores, and is used only where (he ore contains some 
other valuable mineral besides iron. The following instances are given of this 
latter ease: 

Mill 93 roasts tailings of jigs, containing limonite and smilhsonitc ranging 
from 6 mm. to 0, in common reverberatory furnaces, with grates 20 by 84 inches 
and hearths 7 feet wide and 8 or 9 feet long. The ore is heated to redness and 
then the limonite is reduced to magnetic oxide by the addition of line coal to it. 
The charge of ore is 12,000 pounds; and of fine coal 1,200 pounds. The coal 
burned on the grate is 4,480 pounds per charge. Sixty minutes is required to 
bring it to redness and sixty more to effect the reduction. The ore is then cooled 
and separated by Payne separators. In nine months 1,115 tons produced 675 
tons of heads carrying 50 to 55% metallic iron, and tailings, which contained 
most of the zinc and only 4 to 6% iron. 

Mill 02 formerly employed a similar process before using the Wetherill process. 

Tests have been made on tailings of Leadville, Colorado, mills containing 
pyrite and blende which cannot, be separated by jigging. Some of the Anchor 
mill ore, containing galena, pyrite, blende and ganguc, was heated in an iron pan 
in a muffle at a low red heat until all the flame of burning sulphur lmd disap¬ 
peared. After cooling, the magnetic material (sulphide of iron, FeS) was re¬ 
moved by a magnet. The non-magnetic material was panned to make lead con¬ 
centrates and the residue panned again to make middlings (zinc ore) and tail¬ 
ings. Results of a test by James 1W. Neill are given in Table 363. 
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TABLE 3C>3.— TEST OF ANCHOR MILL OKE. 


Material. 


Silver. j 

l/HUl. | 

(iold. | 

Zinc. 

of 

Total 

Ore. 

100 

18.5 
88.0 
80.0 
85.0 

85.5 : 

Assay in 
()unces 
per Ton. 

Percent 

of 

Total. 

Assay 

in 

Percent. 

Percent 

of 

Total. 

Assay in 
Ounces 
per Ton. 

Percent 

of 

Total. 

too 

Assay 

m 

Percent 

Percent 

of 

Total. 

Original ore. 

Magnetic concentrates. 

]/ead concentrates. 

Middlings . 

15.4 

18.0 
34.0 

11 8 

5.8 

loo 

11.5 

49.1 

20.0 

0.8 

14.5 

57.0 , 

8.5 

100 

80.5 
15.8 ! 

Trace. 

0 00 

150 

4.0 

14 2 
34.1 
12.0 

100 

4.1 

20.8 

55.1 

20.0 


03.2 


101.8 







100.0 


Tn this work the non-inagnctic particles still contain all their sulphur and are 
not desirable for smelting. (iouyurd 67 has tested such ores by roasting them down 
to 5 or 7% sulphur, getting most of the iron into the form of sesquioxide and 
then reducing it to the magnetic oxide. This requires a higher heat, and more 
of the lead goes with the magnetic portion than in the former ease. 

Ellis Clark" reports the separation of spathic iron ore from zinc blende at 
Prziliram by roasting the ore (not over 1 nun. in diameter) in a small oven for an 
hour, and then sending it to a magnetic separator. 

At Monteponi, Sardinia,a large amount of spathic iron ore with carbonate 
and silicate of zinc, which had accumulated in wet concentration, is being worked 
up by the roasting and magnetic process. The ore is first, mixed with 2% fine 
coal and heated to such a degree that the iron oxides contained are reduced suffi- 
cienlly to become magnetic. It, is then sized and separated by a magnetic sepa¬ 
rator (see i; 590) into iron on-, zinc ore, and middlings to be roasted again. The 
furnaces used are of the revolving cylinder type, 33 feet 9 inches long, and 3 feet 

3 inches inside diameter. Each furnace treats 13 tons in 34 hours, burning 3 
tons of coal. The raw ore contains 2(>% zinc and 10% iron. The zinc concen¬ 
trates contain 15% zinc. The concentration is a little over 3 tons of ore into 
1 ton of zinc concentrates. 

At Friedrichssegen. Rhenish Prussia, 46 the ore from hand picking, containing 
spathic iron and zinc blende, ranging from 40 to 130 mm. in size, is roasted to 
magnetic oxide in shaft furnaces with fine coke. A furnace treats 8,000 kilos 
per day and uses only 50 kilos of fine coke, the remainder of the heat being fur¬ 
nished by the sulphur in the ore. The roasted product is crushed to 5 mm. and 
sent lo a magnetic separator. Ore from the washing which is below 0 mm. is 
roasted in reverberatory furnaces for about 1| hours. Two furnaces in series 
treat 18 to 30 tons in 21 hours. The roasted product is all crushed through 

4 mm. and separated magnetically. The magnetic machines make iron ore, 
which is a finished product, zinc ore, which has some of its gangue removed bv 
washing, and middlings, which are re-treated. The resulls of the magnetic treat¬ 
ment are to treat 24 tons of roasted ore containing 13 to 15% zinc and 20 to 22% 
iron, and make 7 to 8 tons of zinc ore containing 33% zinc and lfi to 18 tons of 
iron ore containing 3(1 to 38% iron and 10% manganese. 

At Maiern, Austria, 1 ’ 7 the problem and the method of treatment are similar to 
Friedrichssegen. 

At Svarto, Sweden, 08 magnetite ore containing a high percentage of phosphorus 
is crushed to 1 mm. and separated magnetically. The iron ore obtained goes to 
market. The non-magnetic part is washed to remove the apatite, which is mixed 
with sodium carbonate and made into phosphate. There is really no roasting for 
magnetism here. The furnaces are used only in working up the apatite. 

Pneumatic Concentration. 

§ 599. Air may be used much in the same way as water, * a medium for sort- 
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ing grains of ore into grades according to their settling power. The conditions 
which point to tho nsc of air for concentration are: (1) the removal of dust from 
natural or pulverized stuff hy a blast of air; (2) the treatment of placer gold or 
ores in general, in districts where there is a scarcity of water. 

t There are three chief classes of apparatus for separating ores, that depend upon 
air as a medium : 

I. Those using a continuous blast of air which acts on the particles and yields 
graded products. 

II. Those which project the ore particles through air by a force other than an 
air blast, the heaviest grains going farthest, the other grains being graded accord¬ 
ing to their momentum. 

III. A ir jigs, or those which subject the ore in a bed to a series of upward, 
intermittent, pulsations of air. the lighter particles vising to the top layer, the 
heavier particles settling beneath in the same manner as in the hydraulic jig, 
when run without, suction. 


I. AIU CONCENTRATORS USING A CONTINUOUS BLAST OF AIR. 

g GOO. Edtson Dusting Chambers. —Tn Mill 91, a horizontal blast of air, 
nnder a pressure equal to (5 inches of water, is used to remove the finer, lighter 
portion of the gnngue from the magnetic concentrates of the No. 2 or 8-inch mag¬ 
nets. These concent rales have been through a slotted hole 0.5 mm. wide, and con¬ 
tain magnetite, with apatite and fine calcium sulphate as chief impurities to be 

removed. They run 00% iron. 
The blowing apparatus (see Pig. 
475) consists of three wide 
nozzles, J), F. 17, delivering air 
streams 72 inches wide and 1 
inch thick. They arc placed one 
above another and connected to 
the same fan K. The ore is fed 
in front of the upper nozzle hy a 
hopper A, a wide flue B, and by 
three little shelves C, 'called 
chokers, which break the force of 
descent and deliver the stream di¬ 
rectly in front, of the jet D. A 
large portion of the dust ; s blown 
fig. 473.— edison’s dusting chamber. illto tho dnst chamber E. while 

the heavy material passes down¬ 
ward. Tn like manner it passes the other two jets F and O, losing some dust in 
front of each. The apparatus makes two products, the heavy which runs 64% iron 
and is mostly magnetite, and the light which is apatite and calcium sulphate, with 
some fine magnetite. Hie heavy product goes to the No. 3 or the 4-inch magnets, 
while the light goes to No. 4 magnet. This blowing is for two purposes: (1) to 
make clean heads by blowing out the apatite, and (2) to enable the No. 3 or 
finishing magnets to work more freely. The calcium sulphate comes from the 
water, which contains 120 grains to the gallon. When dried, it forms an elastic 
coating on the grains, and sticks tiny grains of gangue dust to the ore. To re¬ 
move this the drier preceding the No. 2 magnets is heated to 200°F., hy which 
means tho coating becomes brittle, is broken off in transit, and readily blown 
. away. 

§ 601. The Hochstedt Apparatus, shown in Pig. 474, is of this class. It is 
used at the Kheinpreussen Colliery at Homberg on the Bhine, for blowing the 
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dust out of coal. The flue coal (7 mm. to 0 in diameter) is spread out and fed 
evenly by a roller feeder over a width of 2 m. A jet of air, A. 2 m. wide and 
0.1 m. thick, from No. 1 fan blower, directed upward at an angle of about 32°, 
blows through the falling sheet of particles, removing the line stuff. The air blast 
then passes up a branch discharge flue, H, inclined upward at an angle of 50°, 
and any particle that is heavy enough to fall out of the air current can do so 
and return to the heavy product. The rest goes over to dust chambers K. The 
falling sheet of particles passes by a second jet, A v 4 m. wide and 0.04 m. thick, 
furnished by No. 2 blower, and has the remaining fines taken out and gent 
through a second branch discharge flue, to the same dust chamber, E, from the 
nutlet of which the air for the fans is drawn, thus making a continuous circuit. 
Tlho fine coal is 30% of the whole and has a maximum diameter of 2 mm. The 
dust chamber costs $750 and the fans $<>00 each. The apparatus treats 500 tons 
of coal per day at a cost of 5| cents per ton. 



FIG. 474.— SECTION OF THE HOCHSTBDT APPARATUS. 


At the St. Louis floor of the Anzin Company there is an apparatus very similar 
to the preceding. 

Air has been used to some extent in this country for blowing dust out of coal. 
It is particularly advantageous to remove the dust before washing coal, as the 
dust Hinders the washing of coarser sizes, increases the percentage of loss and, 
adhering to the washed coal, prevents it from drying quickly. 

Air is used in dressing asbestos at Thetford, Quebec, 16 * 1 where rock that has' 
been reduced in a Cyclone pulverizer, is passed over an 11-mesh shaking screen, 
and from the oversize of this screen, the fibrous portion is drawn away from the 
sand by an air current. There is a cover extending about two-thirds of the way 
from the upper to the lower end of the screen, and an inverted funnel, which con¬ 
nects with a suction fan, covers the lower end. The fan delivers the fibres into 
a settling chamber, the outlet of which is covered by a fine screen. 

§ 602. Classifier at Engis.—A t Engis a horizontal covered box 8 m. long and 
0.4 m. square, had a hopper on top at one end which dropped the ore in a regular 
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si ream in front of a horizontal blast of air. The graded products were caught in 
a series of hoppers in the bottom of the box. The final dust was settled in a dust 
chamber. Its capacity was 25 to 27 tons in 12 hours. The apparatus was found 
to he very susceptible to slight changes in the pressure of the blast, which caused 
considerable change in the products and injured the classification, it was, there¬ 
fore. given up at this place, although similar forms are used in certain places. 

>5 (iO.'i. A Pneumatic Belt Concentrator was tried at the mill of (lie Him- 
melsfiirsl mine in Saxony. It consisted of a horizontal endless belt, 1.91 m. long, 
ISO nun. wide, moving with a velocity of 110 mm. per second. Blasts of air wore 
delivered across it from Jive Hat tuyeres, each 2f>()X(if> nun. in section. 
They were placed 350 mm. from center to center. The five tuyeres blew oil 
products which were caught separately. The sizes most satisfactorily treated 
mi this machine were between 0.5 nun. and 1.5 mm. in diameter. On stamp 
stulf passing through 1.5 nun. and resting on 1 mm., results are reported as shown 
in Table 3<i t. 


TA 111. K 361. —ANV'ASKS OF PRODUCTS OF PNEUMATIC BHT.T CONCENT!! VI'Oll. 



Amount of Material. 
Percent. 

Silver. 

Percent 

1)00(1. 

Percent. 

Sulphur. 

Percent, 

Zinc 

Percent. 

Feed. 

100.00 

0.085 

27.5 

7.8 

4 

Product from first and second tuyeres. 

42 62 

0.0,8 

4 5 

8 4 

8 

Marketable galena. 

24 r,9 

0.102 

71 5 

15.1 

.8 

Market able galena . 

8.20 

0.28(1 

41.5 

14 8 

5 

Middlings. 

24.50 

0.115 

0.5 

7.8 

5 
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Its. however, did not warrant its adoption. 

Mumford and Moodies Separator has a horizontal disc, D, revolving 
at high speed (see Fig. 175). Upon this in a 
steady stream fioni the hopper, (', is fed the dry 
ore to be separated. The particles are thrown out 
radially in a horizontal direction, but are stopped 
by an enclosing vertical, truncated cone, expand¬ 
ing slightly downward, which surrounds the disc. 
In the annular space be! ween the disc and the 
cone is an upward current of air induced by fan 
blades, A, revolving with the disc. This current 
lifts the lighter portion and discharges it in an 
outer chamber, E, while the heavier particles fall 
in an inner chamber, //. After having dropped its 
charge, the air returns from the outer to the inner, 
as shown by the arrows, it being distributed to the 
pulp by the perforated plates, O, and acts over 
again. It is made in three sizes, ,‘U to 6 fret in 
diameter, and they treat from 1 to 4 tons per hour. 
The advantage lies in its compactness for perform¬ 
ing the duly of a screen, separating fine dust from 
scaleRu.ci.-i (aw coarser material. Two hundred are in use in 

FIG. 475.—section of MUM- ]<’ n g] a nd and America. 

FORI) AND A1001)1 U s SEP¬ 
ARATOR. 

II. AIR CONCENTRATORS WHICH FRO.TECT THE PARTICLES BY A FORCE OTHER 

THAN AtR BLAST. 



• §605. The Pafe-Hennebero Separator (see Figs. 476a and 4765) consist* 
of a large pan 6 m. in diameter, with a series of concentric troughs, c. Suspended 
freely over the center of the pan is a disc 450 mm. in diameter, which revolves at 
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the high speed of 3,000 revolutions per minute. Over the revolving disc is a 
stationary disc or cover, b, 3 m. in diameter. Particles of ore from the two hop¬ 
pers a and a„ are fed near the center of the revolving disc and are thrown out 
radially by centrifugal force with high velocity against ail inflowing current of 
air, which" comes in all around under the edge of the stationary disc and is drawn 



Fid. -17(in.—FHUSPEOTIVR OF VAPE-lIENNKHERU SEPARATOR. 


out through a central orifice, /,, under the revolving disc, by n suction fan, and 
discharged to a dust chamber. The air takes out the line dust. 'The other parti- 
eles which are aide to resist the air current, fall into the concentric troughs. 
'Those with the most momentum go to the farthest trough; the others are graded 



FIG. 476?l. —VERTICAL SECTION OF SEPARATOR, 4,000 MM. INSIDE DIAMETER. 


in the different troughs according to their momentum. These are sorted products 
analogous to those of a hydraulic classifier, the outer trough containing the 
coarsest product corresponding to the first spigot, and the exhaust containing the 
fine dnst corresponding to the slime overflow. Each of the troughs has a cross 
slit at one place in the bottom. Revolving arms, d, with scrapers for eaeh 
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trough serve to bring the ore to the slits.' The outer trough viields pure concen¬ 
trates; the products from the others are sifted, and yield fines, which are con¬ 
centrates; coarse, which are waste; and middlings, which are re-treated dry or, 
better treated wet on tables. The fine dust is also best treated wet on tables. 
The various adjustments arc: the speed of the disc, the velocity of the air current 
and the rate of feed. The disadvantages are that ore must he crushed fine, 
1 mm. to 0.85 mm., which causes much dust. This fine stuff if taken out is not. 
satisfactorily treatod on any existing machine; if not taken out, it contami¬ 
nates all the other products. The power required is 3 horse power for the ma¬ 
chine and 2 horse power for the fan. The capacity is 1.800 to 2,700 pounds per 
hour. Plants have been erected in Sweden, in the Urals, and one has been built 
for China. 

§ 00(1. The Clarkson-Stanfield Patent Centrifugal Separator is much 
like the last. It has four troughs for catching the products. It has radial grooves 
in the revolving disc and this disc is covered by another disc, so that the particles 
are forced to travel outward through the grooves. Its feed is sized very closely 
beforehand, using in one instance 30-, 35-, 42-, 50-, 70-, 90- and 120-mesh 
sieves. The fine dust is not sent to the machine; the other products are treated 
one at a time, with the proper speed, and yield: heads in the outer troughs, mid¬ 
dlings in the next troughs and tailings in the inner troughs. It has teen in¬ 
stalled at the Carn Doehan mine in North Wales, where over 80% extraction is 
obtained by the process, also at the Prussian mine in Boulder County, Colorado. 
One man can tend three or four, or even five, machines, each treating 14 tons per 
hour. Australian tailings, assaying 7 to 8 pennyweights gold per ton, yielded on 
a test at one operation: First-class concentrates, assaying 7 ounces, 16 penny¬ 
weights, 9 grains gold per ton; second-class concentrates, assaying 2 ounces, 12 
pennyweights, 6 grains gold; and tailings, assaying 1 pennyweight, 7 grains gold. 

A centrifugal machine SEPARATING coal k used at the Queen Mary Colliery, 
Lannisdorf. It includes the revolving disc, the annular trough and the air suc¬ 
tion. 1 * 4 


III. AIR JIGS. 

§ 607. The Hooper Pnf.tjmatio Concentrator. —The Perfected Hooper 
Pneumatic Concentrator, which is tihe modern form of the old Paddock Air Jig, 
substitutes air for water as a pulsating medium for effecting separation. 

Following are the essential features of the machine (see Figs. 477a and 477b). 
Through the chamber A runs a rectangular diaphragm a. This diaphragm is 
composed of an outer rim of leather, the sides of which are firmly bolted between 
the upper and lower sections of the air chamber. Within the chamber the leather 
is firmly attached to a strong wooden frame, 6, which is divided by transverse 
wooden braces c. Between these braces, and attached to them, are two rubber 
flaps resting upon a sheet of perforated metal. The diaphragm is connected to 
two eccentric boxes, B, in which revolve a fixed eccentric attached to the working 
shaft C. each eccentric being cased hv a loose eccentric sleeve, d, which can be 
adjusted and held by a set screw, e. allowing a throw of i to lj inches. A move¬ 
ment is thus communicated to the diaphragm which discharges at each revolution 
an air blast to the chamber A, which blast then passes through, the fixed dia¬ 
phragm O, also arranged with rubber flaps, and is discharged through the grated 
sieve, g, upon a broadcloth bed, f. stretched over same. Resting upon the broad¬ 
cloth bed is the concentrating top which consists of two sets of guide strips, run¬ 
ning diagonally to each other and at angles of 30° to 45° with the side of 
the frame. The lower set of strips, H, are of brass, ^ inch thick, | to } inch 
high and § to 1| inches apart, depending upon the material to be treated. The 



FIG. 477a.—PERSPECTIVE OF THE HOOPER PNEUMATIC CONCENTRATOR 



FIG. 4776.— LONGITUDINAL SECTION. SCALE—? INCH = 1 FOOT. 

These tipper strips terminate 2 inches from the left or discharge side of the top 
for a distance of 33 inches from the discharge end, thus leaving a free discharge 
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channel, K, for the ganguc or tailings. The concentrating top may ho removed 
from the concentrating bed at will. Any desired vertical or lateral inclination 
of the concentrating lied is obtained bv means of a universal joint, E, which is 
hold in the desired position by means of two clamps situated ai opposite sides of 
same, as shown at h. The maximum inclination toward the discharge side is 11° 
and that bnvard the concentrating side 5°, depending upon the character of the 
ore being treated and the mesh to whiuh it. has been sized. As a general rule the 
larger the mesh and the heavier the mineral, the greater the inclination in both di¬ 
rections. Tlie crushed ore, afler being closely sized, is fed from a hopper (not 
shown) placed at the head of the concentrating bed. This hopper is adjustable in 
position and it is provided with small sliding gates, by means of which the flow is 
adjusted. 

It will ho evident from the foregoing that when crushed ore, composed of par- 
tides of different gravities, is fed upon the conceidraling bod. the pulsations 
through tin 1 hi nadolol'll, due to the blasts before described, cause the heavier min¬ 
eral particles to bo thrown to the bottom, where they settle down between the 
lower metal strips and arc thus guided inward the concentrates side of (he table, 
the lighter or gangne material being thrown to the top where it is subjected lo suc¬ 
cessive slumming actions hv the upper set of metal strips and thus guided in the 
opposite direction toward the tailings side of the table. After the bed is filled to 
an even depth of 1 to i } inch and the resulting products of eoneenlrates, middlings 
and tailings begin to flow regularly and smoothly over the discharge end of the 
table, they are guided to any poini of disposition by means of wooden guide 
strips, F. It is found that the various minerals contained in an ore classify ac¬ 
cording to their specific gravities, the heavier mineral, being interrupted in its 
flow by the side of the concentrating top, is spread out in a well defined strip by 
the action of the upper skimmer, the next heaviest faking its place beside it, etc. 
There is therefore a distinct separation of all the minerals should there he 
sullieient variance in their specific gravity. 

To obtain the best results the ores treated should he below 2 min. and should he 
closely sized, say through a 20-mesh screen on a 30-mesli, through 30 on -10, 40 
on GO, GO on 80, 80 on 120 and 120 on 250. Of course, when there is consider¬ 
able variance between the mineral and gangne, close sizing is not so important. 
The speed of the machine varies from 350 revolutions per minute in the ease of 
coarse material to 450 for fine. This variation in speed is obtained by means of 
cone pulleys. The stroke or force of air is varied by iho length of eccentric throw 
by adjusting the eccentric sleeves before described. The greater the throw of t hese 
eccentrics the stronger the air blasts. The heavier the material treated the heavier 
the air blast required. All machines are now supplied with an adjusting device 
>V means of which the throw of flic eccentrics may he altered at. will without 
topping the machine. The capacity of the machine varies from 9 to 1C tons per 
lay of 24 hours, according to the character of ore treated, and the horse power 
■equired varies from 1 ] to 2. 

When the ore is closely sized, it is claimed to separate minerals which differ 
mlv one point in specific gravity and even less. A test of a fluorspar ore carry- 
ng lead and 61% zinc yielded in three successive tests 94%, 91% and 91% 
■x tra cti ons respecti vely. 

The old Paddock jigs were run for five years at the Frisco mill, Utah, on ore 
■ontaining limestone, quartz, dolomite, heavy spar, galena, silver, etc., from the 
Carbonate mine, treating thirty tons per dnv, concentrating four into one. The 
ire was closely sized and the coarser middlings re-treated. An average day’s 
,vork on .Tune 20, 1881, is given in Table 365 to show what the machines 
tccomplished. 
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TABLE 365. —ASSAY OF PADDOCK JIG PRODUCTS. 

Feed. Heads. Middlings. Tailings. 

“ d Lead. Silver. Lead. Silver. l^ead. Silver. Lead. Silver. 

Percent Oz. per Ton Percent Oz. per Ton Percent Oz. per Ton Percent Oz. per Ton 


iOto 20 mesli. 
20 to 85 “ . 

85 to 50 “ . 

50 to 80 “ . 

80 to 110 “ . 

no to 140 “ . 


20 to 85 mesh., 
85 to 50 kt 


He-treuting Middlings. 


4.5 

8.(50 

4.7 

15.80 


Trace. Trace. 
“ 0.87 


John Henri], Jr., found on antimony ore through 24 on CO mesh that, the fol- 
owing adjustment did the best work: stroke's per minute, 540; length of stroke, 


FIG. 478«.— SECTION OF KROM’s PNEUMATIC JIG. 

■J inch; length of jig bed, 30 inches; amount fed per hour, 1,4G0 pounds; slo 
from feed end to discharge end, 7°; slopes from tailings side to concentrates sic 
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2°; by strict attention to adjustments, he was able to obtain a better concentration 
than had been made in the wet way on the same ore. 

The machine requires not only that a constant rate of feed he maintained but 
that the per cent, of concentrates should be constant. Otherwise it will send con¬ 
centrates into the tailings or tailings into the concentrates both of which can 
be averted only by constant watching and adjustment. One man can tend six 
much i ties. 

The modern form of this jig is used successfully to-day for graphite and garnet 
and is advocated for other separations. 

g (508. Kim m's Pneumatic Jig.— (See Figs. 178a, -1781) and 478c.)—This ma¬ 
chine consists of a swinging door blower. It. with cheek valves to prevent the down¬ 
ward passage of air. com eying rapid pulsations of air into the tubes /, 1 inch 
wide, of sieve cloth, through the sides and tops of which it is discharged, passing 
up through the bed 0. and effecting the separation between the heavy mineral and 
the gangue. These gauze tubes, /, are open at the end to the blower to receive the 
wind, and on the underside to prevent them from choking with line ore. They are 
placed at j\. j. >j. or | inch apart, according to the grade of ore treated,—the 
finer the nearer. The ore is fed in through a hopper, 11. passing under the 
adjustable gate, G, forming a jigging bed, 0. and discharging tailings over the 
adjustable tail toward A. The concentrates, which completely fill the hutch, C, 
settle slowly and are discharged hv the regulated roller, The swinging-door 


FIG. 478ft.— SECTION OF OKU 

BED AND SIEVE. FIG. 478e. —FI,AN OF SIEVE, 

blower is actuated by a earn on the shaft, K. with six projections which give the 
downward motion through an arm on the shaft, /, a spring which gives it the 
quick upward pulsion, and an adjustable strap which limits the amount of pul¬ 
sion. Upon the earn is an adjustable crank pin which serves as a pivot for a 
pawl acting upon a ratchet wheel to drive the discharge roller, R. The roller, 
therefore, acts in concert, with the blower. The distance the ore travels from the 
gate, (l, to the tail. A. is only five inches; the width of the bed is 4 feet. The 
machine is run with 420 to 500 pulsions per minute. It treats \ ton per hour, 
using J horse power. 

It appears to he necessary, according to theory, to size the feed more closely 
than for a hydraulic jig. The inventor claims, however, that tests show that this 
is not true. The coarsest size claimed as capable of being treated by this machine 
is 6 mesh, and the finest size is 140 mesh. The machines are run in practice with 
two successive treatments, tfhe roughers and the finishers; the roughers make for 
clean failings and the finishers for clean headings. 

At Star Canon. Nevada, (56,800 pounds of ore from the DeSoto mine, assaying 
$72.24 i>er ton in silver, making a total value of $2,412.81, yielded results shown 
in Table 36(5. 


TABU? 3(56.— T’RODOCTS FROM KROM JIO ON DESOTO ORE. 



Amount. 

Pounds. 

Value per Ton. 

Total Value. 

No. 1 mineral. 

1,018 

*788.71 

1860.04 

No. 9 mineral.. 

1,092 

1,187.57 

648.40 

No 8 mineral. 

515 

1,204.54 

(o)805.8S 

Dust. 

11,996 

188.17 

828.88 

Total with dust. 

14,818 

293.98 

2,148.67 

Total without dust. 

2,620 

1,007.47 

1 819.79 


(a) Them is a slleht Inconsistency in the values on this line, but no data is available to correct It and it 
does not affect the result appreciably. 
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Where the dust was put with the concentrates the extraction was 89.05%. If, 
however, it is not, the extraction is only 54.70%. It is clear that the dust could 
not be put with the concentrates except when it was rich. 

In the same mill, 3,260 pounds of silver ore from the Seminole mine, assaying 
$4.84 per ton, making a total value of $7.88, yielded products as shown in Table 


TABLE 367.— KROM JIG RESULTS ON SEMINOLE ORE. 



Amount of 
Product. 

Assay per Ton. 

Total Value. 

No. 1 mineral... 

Pounds. 

55 

$32.32 

$0.88 

No. 2 mineral. 

49 

80.87 

2.12 

No. 8 mineral. 

48 

135 10 

8.24 

Total without dust. 

152 

82.11 

0.24 


The extraction was 79%. In this case the dust was probably of little value, and 
where that is true the objection stated below does not hold. 

According to John Heard, Jr., the capacity of a single jig is about 300 pounds 
per hour, not including dust, which amounted to 17%. 

The disadvantages under which this machine appears to labor are that it has 
no power of self-regulation, and it provides no means of treating dust. The lack 
of self-regulation causes the machine, if fed more rapidly than normal, to lose 
concentrates in the tailings and if fed less rapidly, to contaminate the concen¬ 
trates with the tailings. And again, if the feed be regular in quantity, but the 
percentage of concentrates variable, then the rise in percentage will enrich 
the tailings and the fall will contaminate the heads. It misses the approximate 
self-regulation which is true of hydraulic jigs, which tides them over the times 
between the visits of the attendant. The machine’s strongest claim is that it is 
suited to a dry climate where water cannot be obtained. 

§ 609. T)ry Blanket. —A primitive method of winnowing and concentrating 
ore dry upon a blanket, exists in some parts of Mexico. Two men roll and toss the 
finely broken ore in a blanket, exposing it to the action of the wind. The finest 
portion is blown away; the rich portions of horn silver and metallic gold become 
entangled in the hair of the blanket, while the poorer part is turned off. 

Dry Panning. —A method of dry panning combined with hand picking, win¬ 
nowing and blowing with the mouth, is used in the placer gold fields of Western 
Australia." 18 

§ 610. Ahvantaoes of Air as Compared with Water. —The chief claim for 
favor is in the ready accessibility of a medium of separation, without the cost of 
pumping, especially in dry climates. It also gives no trouble from freezing in cold 
weather, has no harmful chemical action on the products, and its products are drv 
and ready to ship. Where the rich mineral is of very high value and also soft 
and brittle, as in tellurides, gray copper and other ores, it is easy to draw off and 
settle dust, rich enough to ship, by the dust chamber. This may give a greater 
saving than the wet method, which has greater losses in tailings and greater diffi¬ 
culty in settling fine slimes. The greasy flotation, which causes some loss and 
much trouble with the water treatment, does not occur with air. The cohesion 
between mineral particles and the medium is less in the ease of air than in water. 
The enveloping film (see § 359), is probably thinner and more easily brushed 
away. This is an advantage only in settling finer particles. The lightness of 
the air admits of a higher number of pulsions per minute than with water, and 
this has to be taken advantage of in order to bring up the capacity to that of a 
hydraulic jig, working upon similar material. 

‘ § 611. Disadvantages of Air as Compared with Water. —Air and water 
may be said to be between the extremes, namely,, a vacuum where density equals 0, 
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in which quartz and galena settle at the same rate, at one end of the series, and a 
heavy solution of ihe same speeific gravity as quartz, in which the quartz will fail 
to settle at all, at the other end. The proportional rates of settling are ex¬ 
pressed by Table 308. They are calculated according to ltittinger’s formula for 
rates of settling in mediums of different densities, which is the best formula 
known to-day for larger sizes of grain, and gives results sufficiently accurate for 
this purpose. 


TABI.E 308.— RATES OF SETTLING IN DIFFERENT MEDIUMS. 



Proportional Velocities of BettliuK of 

Density of Medium. 

Particles of Equal Diameter. 


Quartz. 

Galena. 

0 (vacuum). 

1 

1 

0.00125 (air). 

1 

2.8S 

1 (water). 

1 

4.00 

2.07 (heavy solution). 

0 

Infinity 


It. will be further noticed that the figures in the galena column of Table 308 
are also the free settling ratios (see § 350) between the diameters of galena and 
quartz particles which are equal settling in the different mediums. The separa¬ 
tion in Hie heavy solution is obviously very easy, while in vacuum no separation 
takes place. The settling ratio of quartz and galena in water, which is nearer to 
the heavy solution, is much more favorable than in air, which is further removed. 

Owing to the higher friction of particles settling in water and also the higher 
speeific gravity of water, which gives greater buoyancy, the velocity of current 
need not be so great as with air. In other words the effect of density in water is 
equivalent to the effect, of velocity in air. 

Jn water concentration graded crushing is advantageous, since the coarser 
sizes and the dust are easily treated; the reverse is true in the use of air, which 
cannot he used with coarse sizes, and the line crushing makes much dust which 
cannot be as well treated as by water. 

With water, the film surface treatment is a natural method of separation. 
With air, it is a difficult, method and hard to control; in fact, only one machine 
using this idea is known to the author. 

Water disintegrates clayey matter and dissolves soluble salts, freeing the par¬ 
ticles cemented by them. In both eases the particles are left free for individual 
treatment. Air effects neither of these results. 

Air requires that the whole batch should be made perfectly dry at the start, 
which may be a costly operation. Water concentration at most requires only that 
the concentrates should he dried preparatory to shipping them. 

Fine, dry particles adhere to coarser grains more or less and may contaminate 
Hie waste product, with rich mineral or lower the value of the concentrates with 
poor mineral. This adhesion may or may not be caused by electricity. Reason¬ 
ing from what takes place in some of the manufactories, analogy would seem to 
point to it as the cause. In the case of coal there are several records of eases 
where the dry method, by blowing air, gave less adhering dust than the water 
concentration. 

Since air jigs are all pulsion jigs, not using suction at all, and since the diam¬ 
eter ratio for quartz and galena, for example, when settling freely in air, is less 
than in water, it follows that the feed to air jigs should be more closely sized than 
for hydraulic jigs, and this sizing will of necessity reach much finer sizes. It 
seems to the author that the work of the air jig is crippled, when compared with 
‘he hydraulic jig, by the lack of its ability to use suction. A probable reason for 
the absence of suction is the .greater clearance loss between pulsion and sue- 
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tion in air, which is due to the elasticity of the air, and which does not exist in 
water. 

Since air diffuses, while water seeks its own level, the air is robbed of one of 
the principles which helps the hydraulic jig to be self-regulating. Since a hy¬ 
draulic jig can have upon its sieve a bed of mineral which permits grains that 
rigidly belong in the hutch to go there, ami causes grains that belong in the 
tailings to be held up and sent there, while the air jig cannot have a bod acting in 
that way, the air jig loses a second important means of being made self-regu¬ 
lating. 


Separation by Centrifugal Force. 

j? <>1 2. Centrifugal force attracts the attention of the ore dresser along several 
different lines. 

The formula! for centrifugal force* are. 

^ = -^- = 0.000341 X WEN* 

!) 11 

T - 2 * UN 
(10 

when 1 F — centrifugal force in pounds, IF = weight in pounds, V ~ peripheral 
velocity ill feet per second, g — 32.2, H — radius in feet, and N — revolutions 
per minute. 

The formulae given by Hitlingcr 21 * depend upon a function which he himself 
showed was less reliable for small particles than for large. The author, under 
fret* settling, has shown that the computed velocity varies greatly from the ob¬ 
served velocity. Centrifugal force appears lo be adapted only for use with very 
fine sizes, where the computation errors would be very large. On these accounts 
the author has not reproduced the formula! developed by Hittinger. 

If water in a cylinder be rotated rapidly around the axis of the cylinder, fall¬ 
ing particles of mineral matter will be (brown toward the walls by centrifugal 
force. Of two particles of (be same size but of different specific gravity the 
heavier will move more rapidly toward the wall; of two particles of the same 
specific gravity but of different diameters the larger will move more rapidly to¬ 
ward the wall. The following idea which may offer suggestion in some design is 
added here: under ordinary conditions a cubic centimeter of water weighs 1 gram, 
a cubic centimeter of quartz 2.05 grams, and of copper 8.2 grains. The cubic cen¬ 
timeter of copper thyrefore weighs 5.55 grams more than that of quartz. If these 
substances were all put in a centrifugal machine and re¬ 
volved with sufficient force to make the cubic centimeter of 
water have a virtual weight, of 100 grams, then the quartz 
would weigh 205 grams arid the eopjier 820 grams, or the 
copper would now weigh 555 grams more than the quartz. 

The author thinks that as the ratios are all maintained the 
conditions of separation remain not greatly changed from 
free settling conditions. 

The application which seems most attractive for ore 
separation is that of the cream separator, and a good ex¬ 
ample is the “Alpha” DeLaval Cream Separator (Fig. 

479). A little bottle-shaped cylinder about 9 inches in FIG - 479.— oentrif- 
diameter revolves upon a vertical axis at high speed ugal separator. 
(6,000 revolutions per minute more or less). The neck a of the bottle is per¬ 
haps one-quarter the diameter of the bottle. The milk is fed by a central tube, 



♦See Kent's “Mechanical Engineers' Pocketbook," p. 496. 
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b. in a vertical stream which impinges on the bottom of the bottle and is instantly 
thrown to the circumference, assuming the shape of a hollow cylinder with an 
almost vertical inner wall. As more milk is fed the hollow central space nar¬ 
rows until it is coincident with the inside of the neck of the bottle; further 
feeding of milk causes an overflow ail around at the mouth. The centrifugal 
force separates the heavy part (milk) from the light part (cream) ; the latter 
rises or seeks the center, the former settles or seeks the circumference. It fol¬ 
lows that the cream overflows at the nozzle, c, while the milk flows out through 
the little tubes, dd. The perforated, conical diaphragms, ee, serve to keep the 
particles in their respective radial positions, preventing the remixing of the 
already separated fluids. 

So perfectly does this principle work for liquids that it has become the standard 
method of separation of cream from milk for creameries and dairies. There are, 
however, two features which must be reckoned with in the design of machines 
for ore separation: (1) It can at, most act only as a method of settling particles 
from water, and is probably identical in behavior with free settling conditions, 
differing only from that method in the extreme rapidity of its action; (2) the 
heavier particles thrown to the circumference immediately form a hard cake, 
which cannot flow and discharge like the milk hut must he removed in some way. 
These features are the chief reasons for the difficulty which has been experienced 
in adapting centrifugal force to the concentration of ores. 

Tim Puck Ckktrifcoat, Concentrator 22 * is a slightly conical drum revolving 
on a horizontal axis. It is 8 feet long, 33 inches in diameter at the small end and 
-to inches at the large end. Within this is a drum of a little smaller diameter 
than the outer one. The outside drum is run at a speed of (iOO to 800 revolutions 
ft minute, and fine pulp fed at the small end is thrown against the walls by cen¬ 
trifugal force. This force causes the heavy minerals, for example pvrite, to 
cling to the cylinder, while the flow of water carries out the lighter minerals, for 
example quartz, at the discharge end of the drum. As the layer of concentrates 
increases, the wooden drum is automatically withdrawn, keeping a distance of 
about | inch between it and the newly formed bed of concentrates. The ma¬ 
chine becomes charged with concentrates after running from 5 to 18 minutes, 
depending on the ore. The feed is then stopped, the speed of the machine is 
reduced to 200 revolutions a minute, and clear water is introduced to wash out 
the concentrates, which takes 2 to 3 minutes. The machine requires much 
power, and must be fed with pulp of an exact consistency. It is intended for 
very fine pulp, on which it is said to do successful work, but it is not adapted to 
ore coarser than about 80-mosh. 

The Pape-Hennebero and Cearkson-Stanfikiji Machines (see § 605 and 
8 606) use centrifugal force upon dry sand to throw the particles in a horizontal 
direction, to make a separation based on the different trajectories of grains of 
higher and of lower specific gravity. Centrifugal force, as such, plays no special 
part beyond that indicated above. 

Woodworking shops use exhaust fans to draw away dust from their machines 
and from sweepings, and a conical spiral centrifugal separator to separate the 
chips and dust from the air, which is discharged comparatively free from dust. 
Tt. is possible that this fan and centrifugal dust settler may be worked into some 
of the problems of ore dressing; also that in the same connection the use of static 
electricity of high potential to clot the dust particles together after the manner 
of snowflakes may be available. 

Roasting for Porosity. 

§613. Certain minerals, such as pvrite, become porous bv roasting. Their 
virtual specific gravity (that is, the specific gravity of the porous mass) is thereby 
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decreased sufficiently for separations previously impossible. The two most 
common examples are the separation of arsenopyrile and pyrite from cassiterite, 
and the separation of pyrite from blende, in the Cornish tin concentration 
works, the concentrates, consisting of cassiterite, arsenopyrite, pyrite and wolfram¬ 
ite, are roasted in revolving furnaces to change the dense sulphides into the light 
and porous oxides, which are then washed away. 217 “ I “ 1 2,0 Formerly, the remain¬ 
ing heavy product, (cassiterite and wolframite) was then roasted with sodium 
carbonate or sulphate (on an iron hearth) to decompose the wolframite; the 
sintered mass was leached with water to remove the soluble sodium tungstate, 
once more the residue washed for the removal of the porous oxides of iron and 
manganese that result from the decomposition of the wolframite, thus com¬ 
pleting the mechanical purification of the cassiterite. This last process, however, 
has been given up on account of the cost. Moreover, of late years, wolframite 
has become less abundant in tin ores, and when it docs occur, it is hand picked as 
far as possible. 

At Ammeberg, Sweden, in the works of the Vieille Montagne Company, 222 
(see § 074), coarse ore, containing pyrite and blende, is roasted in kilns at a tem¬ 
perature that burns the pyrite to the light, porous oxide of iron, but leaves the 
blende unchanged. This iron oxide is easily washed away from the more dense 
and heavy blende; whereas the separation of pyrite and blende is very difficult. 
At the works of the Wisconsin Lead and Zinc Company, Blake 221 designed, for 
this purpose, a rotating step-hearth reverberatory furnace in which the control of 
heat and the avoidance of sintering is more perfect than in the kiln. 

Heating foii Decrepitation. 

§ (114. Certain crystallized minerals, such as calcite, barite and fluorite, decrep¬ 
itate (fly to pieces) to a remarkable extent when heated, while other minerals 
(especially the amorphous varieties) do not have this property. Consequently, 
careful healing in connection with screening may serve to make a separation of 
minerals whose specific gravities are so near each other ns to render separation in 
the ordinary way difficult or impossible. Even crystalline barite and blende have 
been separated, the barite decrepitating at a lower temperature than blende. For 
the application of this principle, Heusschen 220 has designed a furnace in which 
an inclined metallic hearth, suspended from above, is heated beneath by the hot 
gases from a grate fire. Ore is regularly fed upon the upper end of the hearth, 
and is moved forward by means of a shaking motion imparted to the hearth by a 
cam. When a mixture of barite and blende from wet concentration, sized 
through a 3-mm. and on a 1-mm. screen, was heated in this furnace the barite 
decrepitated but not the blende. The two minerals were then separated by 
screening, the blende remaining on the screen and the barite going through. In 
24 hours one furnace treated 1,520 kilos, assaying 34% zinc; and the concen¬ 
trates weighed 1,105 kilos, assaying 48% zinc, while the rejected barite carried 
only 2% zinc. The percentage of barite in the concentrates is not 
stated. With a mixture of blonde and siderite heated to 500°C. the siderite 
(FoOO„) was changed to oxide of iron without decrepitating, while the blende 
decrepitated; and a separation was then made by screening, the percentage of 
zinc being raised from 39% to 50%. A mixture of blende and pyrite gave sim¬ 
ilar results. 

In other tests, 227 in which 100-pound lots of ore, sized through 5 on 3 mm., 
were heated in covered cast iron pans, with occasional stirring, a good separation 
was made between barite and gray copper. The original ore contained 78 to 
80% barite and 4 to 5.5% copper, while the concentrates, which weighed, from 
20 to 22% as much as the original ore, contained from 20 to 20.5% copper. 
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Disintegrating Followed by Screening. 

§ 015. Ores may contain minerals of such different friability that a fair sep¬ 
aration can Ik* made by careful crushing in connection with screening. At Lin- ^ 
torf, Prussia, a mixture of blende and pyrite between 10 nun. and (i mm. in size 
was fed to a Vaparl disintegrator (§ 244) run at 300 revolutions a minute. 
This reduced the blende much more than the pyrite, so that about 80% of the 
former was separated by screening. The oversize of the screen was sent a sec¬ 
ond time to a disintegrator run at 325 revolutions a minute, after which practi¬ 
cally all the remaining blende was screened out. The feed to the disintegrator 
carried less than 35% zinc, and the concentrates contained 50 to 55% zinc, 
while the pyrite tailings contained zinc only in included grains. 223 When ore 
through 35 on 30 mm. was fed to a disintegrator run at 400 revolutions a minute, 
the blende was reduced to 3 mm. and finer while the pyrite was but little broken. 

At Ohuquioainata, about. 110 miles from Antofagasta, Chili, is a large deposit 
of porphyry in various stages of decomposition, which contains atacarnite and a 
little copper sulphate. The ore breaks up a good deal in handling, and the 
method of treatment consists simply of screening it in two trommels, the lirst 
being about 12 or 15 mesh and the second about (i mesh. Stulf below (i mesh 
is concentrates; the remainder is rejected. The ore averages about 3 or 4% 
copper, the concentrates about 12 to 16% copper, and the middle size (through 
12 or 15 mesh on 6 mesh) probably about 8 to 12% copper. The concentrates 
amount to only 8 or 10% of the ore by weight, and therefore they do not contain 
more than 33 to 40% of the total copper. 


Disintegrating Followed ry Settling or Elutriatlon. 

This method, which is applied to graphite, corundum and clav, is discussed in 
§ 784, § 785 and g 786. 


Weathering. 

§ 616. Some rocks disintegrate quite rapidly on exposure to the weather, not¬ 
ably those' of a elayev or marly character, and certain altered volcanic rocks. 
Frequent frosts and either the absorption or evaporation of water are especially 
active causes of this weathering. Two instances may he noted in which advan¬ 
tage is taken of this fact for the purpose of concentration. The “blue ground” 
in which are found the diamonds of Kimberley, South Africa, is an altered 
peridotite. After mining, it is spread out about 10 inches deep on immense 
“floors,” which are simply open ground cleared of grass, brush and loose 
stones. 226 The first treatment consists in running harrows hack and forth 
between two traction engines placed several hundred yards apart. Most of the 
lumps, which at first are compact, gradually disintegrate and fall lo pieces. 
After a certain period the most refractory lumps are collected and taken to the 
dressing works to be crushed, sized, jigged, etc. What remains on the floors 
is then harrowed again, and, if there has not been enough rain, the rock is wetled 
by hose, there being a complete system of pipes for this purpose. After another 
period of weathering the rock is shipped to the dressing works. The time 
required to weather the rock varies from three months to a year or more, depend¬ 
ing on the season and on the mine from which it comes. Attempts have been 
made to treat the “blue” by direct crushing without weathering, but it was found 
that some of the diamonds were broken in passing through the rolls and the losses 
in the tailings were high. 210 
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Near Moronitz, Bohemia, there is a bed of garnet-bearing argillaceous con¬ 
glomerate which disintegrates so much by three months’ exposure to the weather 
that it can be washed to obtain the garnets without having to be crushed. The 
chief cause of decomposition in this case is the rapid oxidation of pyrite in the 
form of small fossils abundantly distributed through the rock. 22 " 

Adhesion. 

§ 617. At the Do Beers Diamond Dressing Works, in South Africa, Kirsten 
fiiul Labram 221 have devised a special method to extract the diamonds from the 
final jig concentrates (of which the diamonds constitute about 2%). The ma¬ 
chine used is a light side-shaking table, covered with a particular kind of 
grease, to which the diamonds adhere while all the other minerals are washed 
into the discharge. When the grease is removed and melted the diamonds sink 
to the bottom of the vessel. In the first test of the table, made with the finest 
sand size (through J- on T \ -inch round holes), out. of 6,601 carats of diamonds 
contained in the lot treated, only 111 carats (or 1.08%) went into the tailings. 
In the second test, with material from 'i to yV inch in size, out of 10,031 carats of 
contained diamonds only -10.25 carats (or 0.21%) went into the tailings. This 
method is intended to displace hand picking. 

Adhesion also serves to catch and retain gold upon amalgamated plates. This 
subject is treated in Chapter XVII. 

Tiie Elmore Process.*— 1 f the pulp which has passed through a 30-mesh 
screen be agitated with a layer of oil so as not greatly to disturb the latter, the 
oil, having an adhesive affinity for many bright metallic particles, sulphides and 
certain other materials, wets them and holds them up in the oil layer while the, 
quartz and other rock grains are not welled by the oil and remain in the water 
layer beneath. The oil should not be shaken to an emulsion with the water. 

The materials adapted to being saved by oil include metallic gold, silver and 
copper, copper and iron pyrites, bornile and gray copper, brittle and ruby silver, 
tellurides, cinnabar, slibnite, galena, molybdenite, graphite and sulphur. Spe¬ 
cific gravity does not directly affect the separation as copper pyrites may be sep¬ 
arated from magnetite and heavy spar and probably also from zinc blende by oil, 
as also bornite from garnet. These separations are practically impossible by 
water. 

The oil preferred is residuum (0.8!) specific gravity) after distilling the 
lighter burning and lubricating oils from crude petroleum. The temperature 
preferred for the treatment is 51° to 57°F. If the oil is too thin, it can be 
thickened by mineral butter and if too thick, it can he thinned by lighter nil. 
The viscosity is all important; the thinner the oil the less is its power to natch 
and hold the concentrates. Theoretically, the oil can float only 10% of its 
weight of ehaleopyrito, but practically it is found to lift 20 to 28% owing to air 
hubbies or other cause. The quantity of oil need on an ore containing 7% 
sulphides is about equal to the weight of the ore; an increase of concentrates, 
however, requires an increase of oil to float it. The recovery is so complete, 
however, that only 1| to 2J gallons of oil per ton of ore treated are finally lost. 
This will bn increased if the percent, of concentrates is high. The lowest quo¬ 
tation of cost of the oil is 2 to 5 cents ner gallon, the highest 17 cents per gallon. 

The details of the process are as follows: The pulp, after bring crushed to 30 
mesh, is fed to a mixer, with about 5 tons of water per ton of dry sand, and oil 
is fed a little wav in from the receiving end at a point found hv practice. The 
mixer is a revolving horizontal drum with a helical rib running from end to end 

*Jmt. Min. and Met., Vol. VIII., (1900), p. 879. G. M. Rolker. Min. Ind VoL IX., (1901^, p. 777. W. McDermott 
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acting as a conveyor. Between the coils are placed low lengthwise blades which 
lift the pulp to the surface and bring it in contact with the .oil layer giving good 
exposure of the values to the adhesive power of the oil. The delivery end of 
the mixer has an annular disc with perforations to prevent the discharge from 
being too rapid. The oil with its catch is separated from the pulp by a settling 
box. The pulp goes to a second mixer and again, if necessary, to a third. The 
concentrates, laden with oil from the three mixers, go to the first centrifugal 
hydro-extractor with an annular disc top and solid sides, revolving 800 times per 
minute. It is charged with water which stands as a vertical wall when the oil 
and concentrates are fed into if. The oil floats on the water and overflows the 
annular disc lip while the concentrates are thrown out through the water form¬ 
ing a band all around. The machine, when charged, is stopped and the concen¬ 
trates arc run into a second smaller centrifugal hydro-extractor with perforated 
revolving basket; the; concentrates remain in this and the water and oil are 
thrown out through the perforations. The concentrates are ready for market; 
the oil goes to settling store tanks to be used over; water is drawn off from the 
bottom of these tanks from time to time. The small amount of oil left in the con¬ 
centrates does not injure them for smelting purposes. 

The cost is that of crushing to 30 mesh with the cost of oil lost and the run¬ 
ning of mixers and centrifugal machines. 

The advantages are: it has a smaller consumption of water than the wet 
methods; it yields cleaner heads and tailings than most wet processes; it sepa¬ 
rates some ores that cannot be otherwise separated. The disadvantages are: 
it requires careful adjustment of the. quality of oil which will vary some¬ 
what with the temperature, of the quantity of oil and water, of the distance into 
the mixer to feed the oil. Oxidized or tarnished ore or tailings will require to 
be rehroken to expose fresh, bright surfaces before treatment with oil. 

A comparison of jigs and vanners on 52.000 tons with the Elmore process, on 
70(i tons of ore treated at the Glasdir mine, Wales, (see § 781), showed figures 
as follows: 



Jiffs and Vanners 


£1.12.0 

4.771 



3.827 


0.506 


£4.16.7 


£0. 4.7 


14.5 



Elmore Process. 


£1.18.0 

10.00 

8.25 

0.88 

£12.16.0 

£1.10.0 

80.9 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

ACCESSO RY A1TARATUS. 

Unrlor this head are described machines and apparatus tliat form connecting 
links between the different machines of a mill; and also those that control speed 
of running and value of products. They are: bins, samplers, feeders, distributors, 
water regulators, conveyors, elevators, pumps, launders, unwaterers, driers, etc. 


Bins and Receiving Floors. 

§ C18. The varying production of ore in a mine calls for receiving bins or 
floors at the mill, large enough to serve for storage when the mine is producing 
faster than the mill can treat, and thus provide ore for the mill when none is 
being received from the mine. It often happens that mining or milling is done 
for 24 hours, while hoisting or shipping is done for only 12 hours. A common 
rule tor the size of bins is that they shall hold at least 24 hours production 
of the mine, and they are often much larger. Custom mills, which treat ores 
from a number of mines, returning the concentrates and receiving pay for the 
work done, require more storage room than others, and must have separate bins 
for individual lots. Thirty mills report capacities of bins ranging from 1 to 7 
times the daily capacities of the mills, the average being 3. 'I'lie largest ratio 
is for a custom mill (Mill 77). Five others report capacities of bins from 0.1 
to 0.8 of tbe daily capacity of the mill. 

Ore bins must be strongly constructed and braced in order to support their 
heavy loads and to withstand the shocks due to dumping the ore into them. 
They may have flat bottoms where economy in first cost requires it, or where in¬ 
creased capacity is sought. These, however, require more labor to completely 
discharge the ore than do sloping bottoms. The sloping bottom is made by lay¬ 
ing timbers down the slope; and then boards are laid across the timbers, or else 
stringers are laid across the timbers, and the boards are laid down the slope on 
the stringers. In either ease there should be a second layer of boards breaking 
joints with the first, to make the bottom tight. The bottom will wear better 
when the grain of the wood runs down the slope than when it runs across. Bins 
should be lined with plate iron where the ore strikes when it is dumped in. 

The labor of discharging a bin depends upon its shape. In some mills the 
bottom slopes in three directions to a chute in front. In Mill 37 it slopes in 
four directions to a central chute. Either of these will discharge all of the ore 
without shoveling, if the slope is sufficient. In other mills the bottom slopes 
in only one direction, and therefore the ore cannot be completely discharged 
without shoveling. Where the bottom is flat the ore will partly discharge itself 
until the angle of friction is reached, hut the remainder must be removed by 
shoveling. Twenty-three mills have bins with sloping bottoms, the steepest 
being 52°, the gentlest 30°. Sixteen of the twenty-three have slopes from 
42J° to 45°. All these discharge directly to the first machine. Ten mills have 
flat-bottomed bins, from nine of which the ore is wheeled or shoveled to the 
first machine, and from one it Is shoveled to the spalling floor. In eleven mills 
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the ore is dumped on receiving floors, from which it is shoveled or wheeled to 
the first machine. 

Ore is brought to the bins in cars, skips, wagons or barrows. For cars the 
end dump and side dump styles are most common, and they arc generally dis¬ 
charged at the side of the bin. In large mills, when convenient, the tracks aro 
run over the tops of the bins and drop-bottom cars are used. To make use of the 
full bin capacity, the ore must be so fed that it will fill the bin; the top filling 

does this. Sometimes the ore is dumped on a grizzly, the undersize of which 

goes directly to the bin, while the oversize goes to a breaker and then to the bin. 
The discharge from the bins is commonly through a sliding gate, operated either 
by a rack and pinion, or by a lever. The discharge chute slopes 15° or more. 

A hinged discharge chute is used at the. rock house bins of Mill 46, and at the 

concentrates bins of Mill 38. The raising of the chute stops the How of ore. 
This chute may be operated by a lever, or, if heavy, by a block and tackle. The 
rock house bins of Mines 44, 40, 47 and 48 have double V bottoms, with tracks 
beneath, and with discharge chutes spaced so that several cars can be filled at one 
time. Mill 43 has a bin divided by a partition down the center. One side can 
he discharged while the other is being tilled, a scheme which may give facility 
in making up mill accounts. This matter is discussed in § 303. 

Intermediate bins arc used in some mills to act as reservoirs, so that a tem¬ 
porary stoppage of one part of the mill shall not necessitate the stoppage of the 
parts preceding and following. At Mill 91 there is a large stock house, with a 
capacity of 10,000 tons, between the preliminary crushing plant and the separat¬ 
ing plant. If an accident requires the former plant, to he shut down, this stock 
house provides a supply of ore to keep the latter plant running; and if the latter 
shuts down the stock house provides storage for the ore from the former plant. 
The capacity of the stock house is sufficient to permit either the crushing or the 
separating plant to run for about two days while the other is shut down. At 
Mill 92 there are six storage bins between the crushing and the separating plants; 
and their capacity is sufficient, to allow either plant to run for an hour or two 
wihile repairs arc being made on the other. At Mill 20 there arc three bins for 
the storage of jig middlings previous to regrinding. They have a capacity for 
at least 24 hours’ supply. 

Concentrates bins are described under settling tanles (§ 349). They are placed 
there because the concentrates are usually collected by settling from water. In 
many mills, however, the concentrates are wheeled from the individual machines 
to the bins. 


Samplers. 

§619. Sampling consists in obtaining, from a lot of ore, a small portion to 
weigh out for assay, which shall represent as perfectly as possible the exact pro¬ 
portions of the constituents in the original batch of ore. This involves two 
operations which proceed by alternate stages; (1) cutting down or reducing the 
weight of the sample, and (2) crushing or reducing the size of the particles. 

Sampling and assaying are required in milling to determine the value of the 
ore; to see what losses are taking place in the tailings, and what is the quality 
of the middlings; and to determine the value of the concentrates. Consequently 
the selection of the proper methods of sampling is very important. This work 
must be so conducted as not to lose dust or fine slimes which belong to the ore 
or product, as these fine particles are often very rich, and a larger error would be 
made by their loss than the loss of weight alone would imply. 

A sample may be taken from a stream of ore while it is in passage from one 
place to another, in which ease it is called a running sample; or it may be taken 
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from a car load lot or an accumulated product. A running sample is taken either 
by hand or machine; but in most other cases only hand methods are used. 

§ 020. Hand Sampling is done in various ways, which will now be noticed. 

Fractional Selection by Shovel .—When ore is being moved by a shovel, either 
to load or unload it, every fifth, tenth or twentieth shovelful, according to the 
richness of the ore and the distribution of the minerals, may be thrown one 
side for a sample. Similarly, when unloading ore in sacks, every fifth or tenth 
aack may lie set, aside. This sample, after being crushed to reduce the size of 
lumps, may again be reduced in quantity by setting aside alternate shovelfuls 
as a sample. This routine may be repeated several times until the sample needs 
crushing again, but a smaller shovel must be used when its capacity becomes too 
large a proportion of the lot. In case the ores are exceptionally difficult, to 
sample, for example, where very rich lumps occur in a barren gangue, it will 
be safer to mix them by ring and cone, as described under quartering, previous 
to shoveling for fractional selection. 

(Jiiartning. —The mushed ore when brought to the sampling floor in sacks or 
harrows, is dejmsiled evenly in a large ring. The attendant then shovels it into 
a conical heap in the center, while walking slowly around the ring. He should 
not shovel loo much ore in passing once around, lest a part of the ore he too 
much bunched, livery shovelful should drop systematically upon the apex of 
the cone, all sidis of the cone thus receiving contributions from each shovelful 
of ore. The me is now raked out into a new ring by u shove! or hoe and re¬ 
coned, or it may he directly shoveled into a new cone on another part of the 
floor. This process of re-eoning will he repeated until the batch is satisfactorily 
mixed, and then the cone is systematically flattened by raking the ore out from 
the apex, while walking around it. The flattened cone is marked off into quarters, 
with a stick or hoard on edge, along two diameters at right angles to each other. 
Two opposite quarters are shoveled away for the sample, taking earc to save all 
the fine as well as coarse ore belonging to the sample; and, if the lumps are 
small enough, it may be mixed as before and again cut down. 

Tf there is much variation in the sizes of the ore particles, as there is very 
likolv to be, the fine tends to separate from the coarse, and thereby prevent 
thorough mixing. This separation is much lessened when the ore is somewhat 
damp, 1 but the moisture must not be sufficient to make the ore ball up inio large 
masses. The floor on which this work is done must be clean, smooth and free 
from cracks; hence it is Host to have it. covered with iron or steel plates. 

FrartiiPnal Selection by Split Shovel, Riffle, and Jones Sampler .—The split 
shovel is a fork in which the prongs are separate scoops, each scoop being the 
same width as the space between the scoops, it is laid upon the ground, and a 
shovelful of ore spread over its surface, the shovel being moved back and forth 
across the scoops while the ore is sliding off. The split shovel is now lifted, leav¬ 
ing on the floor the ore that went into the spaces between the scoops, and What 
went into the scoops is emptied on a heap bv itself. The riffle is the same thing, 
except that it is larger and has a small handle on each side instead of a shovel 
handle on one side. It is used in the same way as the shovel. The riffle or shovel 
is very useful in the assay office when the quantities become small and the sizes 
fine. The Jones Sampler is a riffle consisting of two sets of scoops sloping in 
opposite directions, instead of alternate scoops and spaces. The scoops discharge 
the ore as fast as it is poured into them, the even numbers to one side the odd 
numbers to the other. For either of these devices, each scoop should be at 
least four times as wide as the largest particle of ore. 

Cheese-scoop Sampler. —(Fig. 480.)—To make this, nearly half the circum¬ 
ference of an iron pipe is cut away except for a few inches at the upper end. 
This is slipped into a slightly larger pipe which is similarly cut away, and which 
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has its lower end hammered to a point. A T is screwed on the upper end of the 
inner pipe, and a handle screwed into the T. The point on the lower end of the 

outer pipe enables the sampler to easily force it into _ 

a body of fine ore. When doing this the pipes should | /\ I I 

be in the relative positions shown in section a; the in- 

ner one is then turned into the position b, and twisted [._. 

back and forth till it tills with ore. It is then returned [}_{ 

to the position a, and both pipes are withdrawn with 

the sample. This tool is very convenient for sampling p •■ 

fine concentrates in bins, cars or sacks. Such samples , 

should be taken systematically from all parts of the °\|L M 

bin or from a certain proportion of the sacks. _ 

ripe Sampler. —To sample a pile of hematite coneon- \ / 

trates that had weathered for years at Iron Mountain, \ / 

Missouri, and which varied from sand to hickory nut \j 

size. Taylor 1 " used a 2-inch pipe 13 feet long. This was ma _ 430 _ c n E E 8 B 

driven into the pile to a depth of 12 feet at in- scoop sampler. 
tervals of 10 feet, using G-pound sledges. To 

prevent upsetting the end of the pipe by hammering, a collar and plug were 
used. The collar was of jj-inch iron, and was shrunk upon the end of the pipe. 
The plug entered the pipe 6 inches, and had a projecting shoulder to transmit 
the blow. The pipe was drawn out by a mule or bv two men. With this ore 
the steepest angle at which the pipe could be withdrawn, and he sure of carrying 
wilh it the whole sample, was 30°. With a moist fine ore a steeper angle could 
be used. After withdrawing the pipe, and having it in a vertical position a few 
hammer taps removed the ore. 

The Grab Sample .—This method consists in measuring off the surface of an 
ore heap into squares, and taking approximately equal quantities of ore from 
the corners of the squares, accepting whatever comes, coarse or fine, rich or poor. 
A tape measure or a knotted cord laid over the heap may also be used, a sample 
being taken at each foot, mark or under each knot. The method is not as accurate 
as the others, because only part of the ore is accessible. There are eases, however, 
where for lack of means to take a more accurate sample, this method is accepted. 

Dipper or Bucket Sample .—Samples of the running products of individual 
machines, and of the general mill tailings may be taken by diverting the whole 
stream into a dipper or bucket at stated intervals, for example, every 15 min¬ 
utes, for some definite period, such as 30 seconds. The principles laid down 
for ■mechanical sampling (see § G21) apply here. The total sample for 12 or 
for 24 hours is settled, dried and then cut down for assay. 

The general mill tailings are often accompanied by so much water that a 
dipper or bucket is too small to catch a good sample. In such a case a box of 
about 10 cubic feet capacity is sometimes mounted on wheels, so that it can 
be pushed under the end of the tailings launder. Once an hour this box is 
tilled and withdrawn; and at the end of the hour a plug is removed to run off 
the clear top water. (As to the catching of the fine slimes, see § 869.) The 
sample is removed from the box once in 24 hours. 

In all this class of sampling great care must be taken that no accumulation? 
of concentrates in eddies or corners, or adhering to the discharge lips of the 
machines, he dislodged and get into the sample. For example, the tailings of 
amalgamated plates should he sampled before rather than after going to the mer¬ 
cury traps, because there may be periodical rushes of accumulated sulphurets 
out of the traps. On the other hand, particular care must be taken that no 
amalgam is scraped into the sample from the lower end of the amalgamated 
plate. 
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Moisture Samples. —Since the assays of ore are always made upon dry samples 
(because a constant weight and value can be obtained in no other way), and since 
all ores are more or less damp when sampled, it is necessary to take moisture 
samples to determine the weight of dry ore in any lot. This moisture sample 
should be taken either just before or just after the ore is weighed. It must bo 
taken by a method that is rapid and docs not require crushing, further cutting 
down or other handling before testing; and should therefore be independent of the 
regular sample, unless the latter is small enough so that the whole of it can con¬ 
veniently lie dried. Each portion taken for the sample must be put into 
a covered pail immediately, so fhat there shall be no evaporation before the test 
is made. As soon as possible the sample is rapidlv mixed, and a portion weighed 
out to be dried; or better, the whole sample may be dried. The difference be¬ 
tween.the wet and dry weights, divided by the wet weight, gives the percentage 
of moisture in the wet ore. 

8 *>21. Mhchank'AIi Samti.ino.— There are seven essential features of a per¬ 
fect mechanical sampler: (.1) it must take the whole stream of ore (wet or dry) 
part of the time, and not part of the stream all the time, because the values are 
never evenly distributed across the stream; (2) the scoop that cuts out the sample 
must move completely across and out of the stream in one direction at each cut., 
for, if it enters from one side, and is then withdrawn on the same side without 
having completely crossed the stream, mom ore will be taken from the side at 
which the scoop enters and leaves than from the other side;* (3) in order to 
take equal proportions from all parts of the stream, the scoop must move at a 
uniform rate, and the top of the scoop must, in all positions, be at. right angles 
to the direction of the stream. This last condition, in the case of a revolving 
scoop, is well obtained from a vertical stream and a horizontal scoop; (4) if the 
scoop that cuts out the sample revolves about an axis, two sides of the scoop should 
converge toward the axis in order to take equal proportions from all parts of the 
stream ; and the scoop may be adjustable to take larger or smaller proportions of 
the ore; (5) the interval of time between cuts should be constant; ((>) the scoops 
must, be deep and broad enough so that ore that has once gotten into them will 
not bound out. again; and it the scoops have closed bottoms they must not be 
allowed to till up so that, some of the ore runs over, as this would produce a concen¬ 
tration of the heavy minerals, especially when the ore was carried in running 
water; (7) the machine should be simple and easily accessible for cleaning, to 
avoid danger of contaminating subsequent samples, tor the best results the 
feed to the machine should l>e regular. 

The Snyder Sampler (Fig. 481) has the form of a circular pan with flaring 
sides, which is set edgewise on a revolving horizontal shaft A spout, ft, projecting 
through the flaring side, passes under the feed spout, a, at each revolution of the 
machine and delivers a sample into the sample spout c. During the rest of the 
revolution the material is diverted into the spout d. 

The Vczin Sampler (Fig. 482) has two hollow, truncated cones bolted to¬ 
gether at their large bases. They are attached to a cast, iron spider, which is 
keyed to a vertical shaft. This shaft is supported by a collar at the upper end, 
is held in place by two guide boxes,, and is driven at a constant speed in one 
direction by beveled gears at the upper end. The upper cone carries one or 
more scoops, a, the openings of which have the form of sectors of a circle. The 
ore is fed from the spout 6; and the portion that enters the scoops passes into 
the interior of the cones, and is conducted to the sample bin, or to the rolls if it is 
to bo further crushed. The main portion of the ore falls into a hopper and is 
tpouted to storage bins or cars. 


• Thoueh imeh a scoop may take only part of the stream at a (riven inatant, it doe* take a true notion 
across the stream and virtually take* the whole stream part of the time. 
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The Vollam Simpler (Fig. 483) consists of one or more diverting scoops which 
pass through a stream of ore at stated intervals. The scoops are mounted on a 




horizontal arm carried by a vertical Shaft, As a scoop passes through the stream 
of ore it cuts out n sample and delivers it, through a vertical spout beneath, 
into the sample bin or box, after which the run of ore goes on as before. The 



shaft of the machine is supported and held in position hy a step at its lower end 
and a guide box at its upper end. The machine is driven at a constant speed 
in one direction by beveled gear and pinion. 

In the Brnnlon Sampler (Fig. 484) the deflector ah is carried on the horizontal 
shaft c, and is given a forward 
and backward motion by means 
of the crank wheel, d, the con¬ 
necting arm, e, and the lever, 
f. Tlie end of the feed spout 
is brought down near the op¬ 
positely sloping faces, a and 
b, of the deflector; and the lat¬ 
ter oscillates far enough so that 
the scoop a, cuts completely 
across the stream of falling ore. 

A sample is thus deflected to 
the left by the scoop, a. 
and the rest of the ore is deflected to the right by b. 



FIG. 484, —BRUNTON SAMPLER. 
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For the sake of simplicity neither of the above machines is made adjustable 
for varying the percentage of ore taken for a sample, but either of them could 
easily be so made if it was desired. Either of them is applicable for the feed or 
for the products of any machine in a mill, or for the general tailings. 

At Mill 87 a Vezin machine samples the smelting ore after it has been crushed 
to pass through a two-mesh screen. It has one scoop and takes one-sixteenth of 
the lot for the sample. At Mill 94 a Vczin machine with two scoops takes one- 
eighth of the ore for a sample, after it has been crushed to about f inch. This 
machine makes 15.2 revolutions a minute. At Mill 86 a Collom machine samples 
all of the ore after it, has been crushed to pass through 9-imn. screen holes. In 
this case there is a single horizontal arm with a radius of 1 foot <! inches, re¬ 
volving eight times a minute. The scoop is j inch wide. At Mill 48 a modified 
Collom machine is used to sample the general mill tailings. In ibis ease the 
scoop is carried by and delivers into a horizontal pipe, which is screwed into 
and revolves with a vertical pijic leading down to the sample box. At Mill 61 
the general tailings run into a reaction wheel, the stream reacting on the walls 
of ten 1-inch horizontal pipes that have 90° elbow's at the outer ends. Nine of 
these pipes are 2.1 feet long and the streams are delivered horizontally through 
the elbows at. their ends; the tenth or sample pipe is 3 feet long and the stream is 
delivered vertically downward from its en<I. The vertical receiving pipe is 5 
inches in diameter. A sample is taken at each revolution as the sample pipe 
passes over a slot in the cover of a bucket. The machine gives satisfaction at this 
mill, bnl, it does not conform to the rule of taking the whole stream part of the 
time. It takes its sample from one part of the stream part of the time. 

COMPAHi monk. —A good mechanical sampler has an advantage over hand sam¬ 
pling liecause it eliminates the possibility of intentional error. Moreover, it is 
in general cheaper. Fractional selection depends for its accuracy on the proba¬ 
bility that there will be less error in taking many small quantities distributed 
through the lot than in taking a few' large quantities; while the accuracy of 
quartering depends on thorough mixing, which requires careful attention to the 
precautions mentioned in § 620. Quartering requires more labor than fractional 
selection, and is not practicable for very large lots, because it would require an 
excessive amount of space. 

§ 023. Bata from Practice. —The following figures show the practice that has 
been developed by the experience of various engineers for reducing the size of the 
particles, and the weight of ihc sample, and are quoted by them as giving accurate 
results.* 

E. E. Burlingame, Denver, Colorado. 

Low (/rade ores. 

Take every 20th shovelful of the lot of ore, crush to 4 mesh and quarter 
to 100 pounds. 

100 pounds, crush to 20 mesh and reduce to 5 pounds. 

5 pounds, crash to 100 mesh and take several 6-ounce samples. 


* Figures by Philip Argali, based on experience with Colorado ores, are given In Vol. X., of The Institution 
of Mining and Metallurgy. Owing to the very recent, date of their publication the author did not ge» there 
in time to consider them with those of the other authorities. Argali recommends for difficult gold telluride 
ores containing 10 to IB ounces gold per ton which have been crushed hy breakers to an average cube of about 
1 inch, that from a lot of 100 tons a sample of 00 tons be taken by the first, mechanical sampler. This Rample 
is then crushed to ^ inch and sampled down to 2 tons by the second sampler. This is crushed to 8 mesh 
(iVinchl and reduced hy riffling to2B0 pounds, which is dried and crushed to about 80 mesh (0.0171 inch) and 
riffled down to about 15 pounds. This is passed through a sample grinder which crushes to 90 or 100 mesh 
and is then reduced hy riffling to 1 pound, which is ground on a bucking board to pass through a 120-mesh 
(0.004-lnch) sieve. His general rule for lots of ore of the kind stated above is as follows : 

Lot of ore, crush to 1 inch, take 20* of original lot. 

80 *. crush to W Inch, take V4% of original lot. 

1M*. crush to 8 mesh, take 0.0785* of oilglnal lot, 

0.0785*. crush to 80 mesh, take 0.005* of original lot 

Ho says that in practical work one takeR larger quantities of the finer material, simply as a matter of extra 
precaution, more especially so in mills where all the ore‘s ultimately ground fine. 
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Rich or “spotted” ores. 

Take every 5th shovelful from the lot of ore, crush to 4 mesh and quarter 
to 500 pounds. 

500 pounds, crush to 20 mesh and reduce to 10 pounds. 

10 pounds, crush to 100 mesh and take several 6-ounce samples. 

Very rich ores. 

Crush the entire lot to 20 mesh and quarter to 500 pounds. 

A. R. Ledoux, New York City. 

Medium ores. 

50 ton lot, crush to 2 or 3 inches, take 10 tons. 

10 tons, crush to 1 or 2 inches, take 2 tons. 

2 tons, crush to 1 inch, take 1,000 pounds. 

1,000 pounds, crush to inch, take 250 pounds. 

250 pounds, crush to -J inch, take 25 pounds. 

25 pounds, crush to-j^ineh, take 3 pounds. 

3 pounds, crush to^inch (100 mesh) and assay. 

Free gold, gold in pyrite, or copper sulphide, ores. 

50 toil lot, crush all to 2 inches or less, take out 10 tons. 

Copper matte —50 ton lot, crush all to 1 inch, take out 10 tons. 

Charles Rutters, London, England. 

Fairly uniform ores. 

50 ton lot, crush to 3 inches, take 5 tons. 

5 tons, crush to 1 inch, take 1,000 pounds. 

1,000 pounds, crush to | inch, take 100 pounds. 

100 pounds, crush to | inch, take 10 pounds. 

10 pounds, crush to ^ inch, take 1 pound. 

1 pound, crush to 100 mesh, take assay sample. 

“If the ore might be separated into different values after crushing, on account 
of the richer part of the ore being more friable, I should be inclined when I had 
got down to 1,000 pounds to proceed by fifths instead of tenths, but with the 
same mesh.” 

Padl Johnson. 11 

SilverAead (?) ores assaying not more than 100 ounces silver per ton. 
Quarter the lot of mine ore to 2 tons. 

2 tons, crush to § inch, quarter to 500 pounds. 

500 pounds, crush to 4 (?) ineh, quarter to 250 pounds. 

250 pounds, crush to 10 mesh, quarter to 20 to 35 pounds. 

20 to 35 pounds, crush to 12 mesh, split shovel to 2 to 4 pounds. 

2 to 4 pounds, crush to 80 mesh and take 6 samples of 6 to 8 ounces. 

S H P BAUCIS. 7 

Lot crushed to 2 inches, take 1,200 pounds. 

1,200 pounds, crush to 1 ineh, take 300 pounds. 

300 pounds, crush to •J ineh, take 80 pounds. 

80 pounds, crush to | inch, take 20 pounds. 

20 pounds, crush to $ inch. ta1ce 5 pounds. 

5 pounds, crush to -jV ineh, take 2 pounds. , 

Pearce’s figures are given us being suitable for the gold ores of the Rand 
district, South Africa, in which the gold ranges from perhaps 0.25 to 1 ounce 
per ton, and is in fine particles, partly free and partly contained in pyrite. 

8 623. Principles of Sampling.—As already stated, sampling involves two 
operations, which proceed by alternate stages: (1) cutting down, or reducing the 
weight of the sample, and (2) crushing, or reducing the size of the particles. 
The finer the crushing for any given weight the more accurate will the sample 
be. There is, however, for any ore a size of particle for each weight finer than 
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which the advantage gained by further crushing is practically nil; and further 
crushing, theieforo, simply involves useless work. To settle upon a system of 
sampling we must adopt a series of weights for the cutting down, and a corre¬ 
sponding series of sizes to which the ore must be crushed before being cut down. 
The simplest rule, adopted by Vezin 14 in 186(1, is: first, to decide What weight 
(w) should be, taken for assay or analysis after the ore has been ground to 
100-mesh (approximately 0.125 mm. diameter); second, to compute the number 
(») of maximum sized grains passing through a 100-mesh screen that would 
weigh («;) ; and third, to cut down to a weight after each crushing which will 
be equal to n of the maximum sized particles. 

This rule may be said to use a constant number of particles whatever their 
size. The following figures show the weights of different sizes required by this 
rule on the basis of 0.1 assay ton (2.017 grams) of ore through a 100-mesh screen 
(0.125 mm.): 
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The above rule demands finer crushing than practice indicates to be necessary, 
and it is, therefore, more expensive than is wise. The sampling works and 
assayers have made approximations to rules deviating from the above, to save 
the excessive cost, and yet be accurate enough for purposes of buying and selling; 
and several sets of such figures have been given in § 622. 

Brunton 4 has suggested the following considerations as a basis for sampling: 
(1) the ratio of the assay of the richest particle to the average of the ore; (2) 
the relative specific gravities of the heavy mineral and fho gangue; (.1) the ratio 
between the weight of the largest actual particle that will pas's through a given 
sized square hole, and the weight of the largest cube that would go through the 
same hole; and (4) the number of richest particles likely to be in excess or 
deficit. Brunton’s results, however, show quantities that are largely in excess 
of practice; and the author thinks this is due to the omission of the following 
principle: (5) the larger the single lump the more nearly it represents a perfect 
sample. If, for example, on the one hand a lot of ore weighing 50 tons was in a 
single lump, that one lump would be a perfect sample. If on the other hand the 
ore was so fine that there were no included grains, then no single lump could 
be a true sample. We see, therefore, that in the coarser sizes it is not necessary, 
either practically or theoretically, to take as large a sample as is required by 
the rule that ealls for the equivalent of a constant number of maximum sized 
particles. This last principle appears to be of more consequence in settling the 
law of cutting down than all the others, and in fact completely overshadows 
them. It is applied, either consciously or unconsciously, in all practical samp¬ 
ling. The author believes that the most satisfactory rule will be based on the 
practice developed in the buying and selling of ores. Now an examination of the 
data quoted in § 622 shows that in eaeh case the weights vary approximately in 
proportion to the squares of the diameters of the particles. By adopting the 
rule that the weight shall be proportional to the square of the diameter of the 
largest particles, we shall obtain a set of figures that will in all probability meet 
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the approval of practising engineers; and which have a definite basis, and 
thereby do away with a great deal of guess work. Such a set is given in Table 
369, and, for convenience of interpolation, on Fig. 485. Each column in the 



table is based on one of the figures quoted above from practice—the very low 
grade or very uniform ores (that is, those in which the values are very evenly 
distributed) on Pearce’s 1,200 pounds of 2-inch lumps; the low grade or uniform 
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TABLE 369. —WEIGHTS TO BE TAKEN IN SAMPLING ORE. 


Diameters of Largest Particle. 



Very Low Grade 

or very Uniform 

Ores. 

Low Grade or 

Uniform Ores. 

Medium Ores. 

Rich or 
“ Spotted ” 
Ores. 

Very Rich or 
Excessively 
<k Spotted” 
Ores. 

Grams. 

Pounds. 



Mm. 

Mm. 

Mm. 

Mm. 

Mm. 

Mm. 


20,000 

207 

114 

76.2 

50.8 

81.0 

5.4 


10,000 

147 

80.3 

58.9 

85.9 

82.4 

3.8 


5,000 

104 

56.8 

88.1 

25.4 

15.8 

2.7 


2,000 

65.6 

85.9 

24.1 

16.1 


1.7 


1,000 

46.4 

25.4 


11.4 

7.1 

1.2 


500 

82.8 

18.0 

12.0 

8.0 

5.0 

0.86 


200 

20.7 

11.4 

7.6 

5.1 

8.2 

0.54 


100 

14.7 

8.0 

5.4 

8.6 

2 2 

0.3H 


50 

10.4 

5.7 

8.8 

2.5 

1.6 

0.27 


20 

6.6 

8.6 

2.4 

1.6 

1 0 

0.17 


10 

4.6 

2.5 

1.7 

1.1 

0.71 

0.12 


5 

8.8 

1.8 

1.2 

0.80 




2 

2.1 

1.1 
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0.51 

0.82 



1 

1.5 

0.80 

0.54 

0.86 




0.5 

1.0 
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0 25 
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45 

0.1 

0.46 

0.25 
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0.88 

0 18 

0.12 




9 

0.02 

0.21 

0.11 





4.5 

0.01 

0.15 






2.25 

0.005 

0 10 







ores on Butter’s 1,000 pounds of 1-inch lumps, which gives nearly the same 
results as Johnson’s 500 pounds of ij-ineh lumps; the medium ores (in Ledoux’s 
10-tons of 2 to 3-ineh lumps; the rich or “spotted’’ ores (that is, those in which 
the values are quite unevenly distributed) on Burlingame’s 500 pounds of 4- 
mesh (5 mm.) lumps; and the very rich or excessively “spotted” ores (such as 
many free gold ores and telluride ores) on Burlingame’s 500 pounds of 20-mesh 
(0.85 mm.) ore. This last class is very dillicult to sample; so much so that 
usually the only satisfactory way is to make a mill test of 10 tons or more, 
keeping a careful account of the value extracted and of all weights, and then 
sampling and assaying the tailings. An example of this is given in S 893. High 
grade ores (although their values may be quite uniformly distributed) are classed 
with “spotted” ores, because their values must be determined with greater pro¬ 
portional accuracy than low grade ores, in order to prevent considerable loss to 
the buyer or the seller. 

Tt. is not intended that the reduction in size shall proceed hv all the stages 
indicated in either column of Table 369; but whenever any weight given in the 
first column is taken as a sample, the ore should first be crushed to the corre¬ 
sponding size ghown in one of the other columns. For example, with a 20,000- 
pound (10 ton) lot of low grade ore, we might crush the entire lot to 25.4 mm. 
and take 1,000 pounds for a sample. If this was all reduced to 2.5-mm. size 
the quantity could be reduced to 10 pounds; and then by grinding to 0.80 mm. 
(about 20 mesh) we could safely reduce the weight to 1 pound*. If, however, 
it was necessary to produce the least amount of fines, the successive weights of 
sample might be 5,000, 1,000, 200, 50, 10 and 1 pounds; with corresponding 
reductions in size to 56.8, 25.4, 11.4, 5.7, 2.5 and 0.80 mm. When a lot is 
crushed fine enough to permit a large reduction in weight, it is safer to make 
this reduction by several successive mixings and quarterings than by a single 
operation. 

In exceptional cases where serious losses would occur in concentrating or smelt¬ 
ing if the ore was crushed as finely as indicated above, it is considered better 
to make a certain sacrifice in the accuracy of sampling by taking smaller samples. 
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Automatic Feeders. 

§ 634. Automatic Feeders are mechanical devices intended to avoid the 
necessity of hand feeding. When once set they should deliver the ore as nearly 
as possible at a definite Tate (in pounds per minute), and they should be ad¬ 
justable to feed fast or slow. In the case of a stamp battery the rate is auto¬ 
matically regulated by the action of the battery itself. The feeder should not 
concentrate the ore, delivering richer material at first anil poorer later, or vice 
verm, but must deliver a uniform quality of material throughout. Clayey or 
other sticky ores cause difficulty with some feeders. 

Hendy’s Challenge Feeder for gravity stamps. Fig. 486, consists of a circular 
table, a, inclined about 12|°, and slowly revolved by beveled gears beneath. 



A sheet iron hopper, v, delivers the ore on one side of this table, and a fixed 
scraper, c, is so arranged that when the ore reaches a certain point it is scraped 
into the stamp mortar. The quantity of ore delivered from the hopper to the 
table is regulated by an adjustable gate, 6. The table stands upon a short 
inclined shaft and step, d. It has a beveled gear east upon its under aide. 
Power is brought to if; by the pinion, e, the shaft, f, the friction pawls, g, the 
lever, le, the connecting rod, m, the lever, n, shaft, o, lever, p, and the buffer 
rod, r. A spring, l, returns the lever, k, to its place after eaeh stroke, but the 
friction brake, i, prevents the shaft from turning back. The leveT, k. is at¬ 
tached to the inner rim, h' , which iR loose upon the shaft, f, and drives by 
friction the outer ends of the pawls, g. The inner ends of the pawls are at¬ 
tached to the shaft, f. When the ore level on the dies of the stamp battery is 
low enough, the tappet of the stamp strikes the buffer, r, and feeds more ore. 
The amount of each movement is limited by means of the hand screw, s, which 
It damped in place by the lock nut, f. The feeder is sometimes used for other 
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machines than stamps, and is then operated by a cam and spring acting on the 
lover, k. the amount of movement of the lever being adjusted by hand screw and 
lock nut; or it may be operated by an adjustable eccentric at the upper end of 
the rod, m. and in that case the spring, l, is thrown out of action. This machine 
feeds even clayey and sticky ores without much difficulty. 

The (latex Feeder (Fig. 487) consists of a stirrup, a, with curved bottom, 
hung by two supports, b, and oscillating beneath the chute, c, on top of which 
the feed hopper is set. In the middle of the chute is a fixed cross partition, d. 
which nearly touches the stirrup, while the front and back sides of the chute 
approach only within two or three inches of it. The stirrup extends laterally 
far enough beyond the two sides of the chute to prevent the pressure of (be ore 
above from discharging anything when the stirrup is not moving, but as the 
latter swings the central partition forces out a certain quantity of ore from each 
aide alternately. At the point e the stirrup is connected by an arm to a crank 



pin, which is made adjustable to vary the rate of feed. This feeder was especially 
designed for rolls, to be driven from the roll shaft; but is adapted to various 
other uses. A modification is applied to stamps, in which cuse it is driven by a 
buffer-rod, lever and linkage. This form discharges only from the front, the 
back of the hopper coming down close to the stirrup, and forcing the ore out as 
the stirrup swings backward. The machine is said to successfully feed either 
sticky or granular ores. 

The Roller Feeder consists of a horizontal roller revolving slowly at the bottom 
of a hopper, the discharge of which is stopped by the roller except as the latteT 
carries out the ore. The roller may have either a smooth or a corrugated surface, 
and is revolved by belt, ratchet and pawl, or otherwise. It works well with granu¬ 
lar ore, but is not so good for sticky ore. Among the roller feeders are the Tem¬ 
pleton and the Hammond. Roller feeders are shown in Figs. 467a and 468a. 

The, Tn]loch Feeder (Fig. 488) has a sheet iron hopper a. with a jerking 
chute b beneath it. This chute is suspended from a frame by two rods at the 
sides and one behind. It is given a forward motion by the cam c, and bell crank 
lever d; and is then drawn back sharply by tbe spring e. The forward motion, 
carries a small quantity of ore from the hopper, and the quick return causes the 
ore near the end of the ehute to drop off. The quantity of ore fed at each stroke 
is controlled by an adjustable* gate at the bottom of tbe hopper. The machine ♦ 
also mounted for gravity stamps, being driven from a falling stamp by a system 
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of levers. In this case the chute receives its sudden backward motion when the 
stamp tappet strikes the buffer-rod, and is then pushed forward by a spring. 
The Tulloch is good for granular, but not for sticky ores. 



FIG. 488.— TUI.LOCH OKU FEEDER. 


Fig. 489 shows a simple and effective feeder for dry and comparatively fine 
material. The hopper « delivers to an inclined chute b, which is hinged at. c 
and receives vertical vibrations from the revolving octagonal shaft <1. The 
shaft makes l‘l. r > to 180 revolutions a minute. The length of the vibrations can 
be varied by means of the supporting cord and roller e. 



FIG. 489.— BUMPING ORE FEEDER. FIG. 490.— SLIDING BLOCK ORE FEEDER. 

Sliding 'Bloch Feeder .—In Mill 30 a sliding block feeder delivers the ore 
to No. 1 rolls. This feeder (Fig. 490) consists of a plunger which, by means 
of a crank and connecting rod is moved forward and back in a trough beneath 
a hopper so as to alternately open and close the apex of the hoppr. The plunger 
is made of J-inch steel plate braced inside. Tt is 10 inches high and. 15 inches 
wide. As the plunger moves backward a certain amount of ore drops in front of 
it, and on the return stroke is pushed forward to the rolls. The total throw of 
the crank is 1J inches. The trough slopes $ inch per foot toward the rolls. 
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Cornish Feeders have no moving parts, but are operated by the action of a 
stream of water directed against a bank of ore. In Fig. 491, a is a chute with 
its bottom sloping from the two sides to the middle, h is a pipe feeding water 
centrally, and a is a hopper. The two sides and the upper end of the hopper 
are supported an inch above the chute by corner supports, while the lower end d 
reaches down to the chute. Ore being charged into the hopper, a stream of 
water from the pipe b gradually washes it down, discharging it on both sides 
of the hopper. To prevent backing up of the water, followed by a sudden rush 
of ore and water, the chute must have a considerable slope, say to 3 inches 
per foot. The space e must be wide, perhaps 4 inches, and the front end of the 
hopper reach to the bottom of the chute. With the details as shown, a granular 
ore is delivered regularly and evenly from both sides of the hopper. The feeder, 



however, is not adapted for sticky ores or for coarse sizes. The detail- shown 
in the figure are those of a laboratory apparatus, but the same general principle 
is used in mills. 

Summary .—The following summary indicates the extent to which mechanical 
feeding is used: Of 31 mills using gravity stamps, 25 use Hendy Challenge 
feeders for the stamps, 2 use rolleT feeders, 1 uses an undesignated style, 
and in the 3 other cases jig tailings either run to the stamps by gravity or 
are fed by hand. Although the principal use of automatic feeders is for gravity 
sfainps, they are also considerably used for other machines. For example, 
Tulloch feeders are used for rolls in Mills 26, 32, 34 and 35, for the Bryan mill 
in Mill 26, and for trommels in Mills 27 and 28. Hendy feeders are used for 
rolls in Mill 87, for Huntington mills in Mills 27 and 28, and for No. 1 trommel 
in Mill 37. Boiler feeders are used for rolls in Mills 22 and 91, for the Griffin 
mill in Mill 72, and for screens in Mill 91. In Mill 94 a Briart automatic bar 
screen (see end of § 270) feeds a breaker. 
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Distributors. 

§ 625. Distributors are used for two purposes: to divide a stream of ore 
evenly between two or more machines (mill distribution); and to distribute the 
ore evenly to a single machine (machine distribution). The object of the first 
is to give each machine its proper amount and kind of work; the object of the 
second is to give the right amount of work to each part of a single machine. • 

Mill Distributors .—At Mill 44 the pulp from each steam stamp is distributed 
to four classifiers by a box distributor. The pulp enters at one side by a spout 
16 inches wide. On the opposite side is a delivery spout, which branches into 
two, each of which is 6 inches wide. A delivery spout. 6 inches wide also extends 
from each of the two remaining sides. 

In Mill 33 the spigot products of the surface current classifiers are distributed 
to two slime tables by a box which has two spigots and no overflow. In Mill 38 
a similar box is used to distribute the ore and water from the Huntington mills 
to three hydraulic classifiers; and in Mill 39 two boxes (each 3 feet long, 2 feet 
wide and 2| foot deep) distribute the undersize of the 4.5-mm. trommels to four 
hydraulic classifiers. Distributing tanks that have an overflow of water while 
the ore is delivered from spigots, are described in § 339. 

The Parson’s Distributor ( Figs. 312a and .'112(f), is used in Mill 25. It consists 
of a smaller vertical cylinder within a larger one. The annular space between 
the two is divided into segments by radial partitions; and each of these seg¬ 
ments connects with the inner cylinder through a vertical slot. The feed ore 
enters the bottom of the inner cylinder from a centrifugal pump below, passes 
through the slots into the segmental compartments, and is discharged from these 
through pipes screwed into the bottom. Dimensions are shown in the figure. 
A similar method is used for slime table pulp in Mill 44, the pulp Iteing delivered 
upward from a centrifugal pump through the bottom of a square box, from each 
side of which a pipe conducts the material to a slime table. 

In Mill 22 the oversize of No. 2 and No. 3 trommels is distributed to jigs by a 
series of baffle plates and swinging partitions, as shown in Fig. 492. The ore 
is evenly distributed across the apparatus by passing over the baffle plates P, 
and is then divided by the three swinging boards B, and discharged through the 
four holes. 

In Mill 78 the overflow from the classifier is divided up, for the canvas tables, 
at the point of overflow (see Fig. 256«), instead of being conducted a considerable 
distance in a launder before being divided. The advantage of this method is 
that the overflow of the classifier is uniform all the way across the stream, but, 
after it has run some distance in a launder, the heavier or the larger grains are 
likely to all concentrate in the center or at one side. 

In Mill 20 the overflow of the hydraulic classifier is distributed to the vanners 
by a distributing trough, from the bottom of which, at successive points, lj-inch 
pipes extend downward. The amount discharged through each of these pipes is 
controlled by a button which can be swung over the top of the pipe. A dam made 
of a piece of J-ineh board, extends across the trough just beyond each pipe to 
form a pocket that shall assist the pipe to get its proper share of pulp. 

Machine Distributors .—A common method of distributing the spigot product 
of a classifier across the feed end of a jig is to let the material discharge on a 
sloping fan-shaped apron, the wide lower end of which is the same width as the 
jig screen. In Mills 22, 31, 32, 35 and 47 the slime tables are fed by fan- 
shaped distributors with diverging blades. At Mill 78 this same form is used 
for canvas tables, with the addition of a dam at the foot of the distributor, per¬ 
forated with small holes 2 inches apart. (See Fig. 4016.) In Mill 86 fine pulp 
ia distributed to a classifier by a fan-shaped apron with diverging blades fol¬ 
lowed by diamond-shaped dividing blocks. (See Fig. 257a.) 
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The Woodbury vanner uses a special form of distributor, which consists of a 
revolving pot delivering through a spout to the successive divisions of a fan¬ 
shaped distributor with radiating blades. (See Fig. 387.) In Mill 61 an adjust¬ 
able conveyor is used to distribute the ore to different parts of a bin. (See § 627.) 
The distributors used between gravity stamps and amalgamating plates are 
described in § 521. 

In Mill 91 an effective device (Fig. 493) is used to evenly distribute the ore 
to the drier, after being reduced to a maximum diameter of about f inch (12.7 
mm.). The ore being fed in quantity into the hopper, 1, is divided into a number 
of streams by the diverging partitions, 2, at the bottom of Which is the X-shaped 
divider, 3. Each of the upper arms of the X is a series of alternate dams and 
openings, each dam on one side being opposite a space on the other side; but 
the two lower arms of the X have no openings. The, ore is thus divided into a 
number of streams, half of which go. to the right and half to the left, and are 




Fia. 493.— edison’s distributor. 

discharged upon the two dividers, 4, the dams of which lap half way on the 
openings of the divider, 3. The same division of the ore continues through the 
dividers 4. 5, 6 and 7, the result being that the ore is distributed in a large 
number of equal streams. 


Water Regulators. 

§ 626. It is important that water should be supplied to all the machines under 
a constant head. Without this it is impossible to regulate the supply to the 
machines. The best way to get a constant head is to have a large supply tank 
which constantly overflows. Wherever several machines draw water from the 
same pipe, this pipe must be so large that the regulation of water on one machine 
affects only slightly the quantity supplied to the others. Strainers to remove 
sticks and other obstructions, must, be used on pumps lifting water to supply 
lanks. and it will often be necessary to use fine strainers on the pipes connecting 
the supply tanks with the machines where very close regulation of water is needed. 
The reader is referred to Trautwine’s Civil Engineer’s Pocketbook, and to Kent’s 
Mechanical Engineer’s Pocketbook, for rules and formulae for planning pipes 
for mill work. 

To get the right quantity of water on starting after a stop, dial cocks are very 
convenient. They have been adopted by several manufacturers for the cooks 
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supplying hydraulic water to classifiers. Another method is the two-cock sys¬ 
tem: one cock is permanently set for a desired quantity of water, while the 
other is used to let on and shut off the water; in place of the first cock a pipe 
union with a perforated disk of metal may be used, the size of the hole in the 
disk being such that it will pass the quantity of water desired. 


Appliances for Conveying and Elevating Ore and Water 

Ore or sand, with or without wafer, may lx: lifted and conveyed in a number of 
ways: by conveyors, bucket and platform elevators, sand wheels and pumps. 


CONVEYORS. 


§ 627. There are two chief classes of conveyors: 1st, those of the endless belt 
type, which move forward with the product to he conveyed (for example, rubber 
belts, chain belts with pans, chain belts with buckets, chain sorajiors moving in 
troughs) ; and 2d, those in which the product is moved by the propelling motion 
of a screw thread or by the jerking of an oscillating tube or trough. Tim'S' of the 
first class are used for conveying on an up grade as well as on a level or a down 
grade; those of the second only for level or down grade. 

Rubber Belt Conveyors, which are more commonly used than any other 
form, consist of endless belts running on two large pulleys or drums, and with 
intermediate supporting rollers. The belts have to be of special quality of rubber 
to withstand the wear, while cotton duck furnishes the strength. The greatest 
wear comes on the middle portion of the belt, and to overcome this the ltobins 
belt, has a thicker layer of rubber in the center. 

The design of the supporting and guiding rollers is important. There are five 
different designs: in the five-roller form (Robins, Fig. 494) 1 is the main sup¬ 



porting roller, 2, 2 give the belt a trough shape, and 3, 3 guide the belt. In 
the four-roller design (Jeffrey, Fig. 495), 1, 1 support the belt and give it a 
trough form, while 2, 2 guide the belt. The conical troughing roller (Robins, 
Fig. 496) is not suitable for belts more than 14 inches wide, because the un¬ 
avoidable slip on the beveled portion of the roller wears the belt. With the 
single roller with skirt boards (Fig. 497) the ore is prevented from creeping off 
the edge by the skirt boards 1, 1, but the belt is apt to be cut by lumps that be¬ 
come wedged beneath the skirt boards. With the plain, single roller without 
skirt boards, the belt can carry only a thin layer of ore, and therefore the ca- 
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parity is small compared with the other forms. In these last two forms the belt 
is guided by the end rollers, which are made crowning in the center. The sup¬ 
porting rollers are placed near together (4 to 6 feet apart, according to t'he 
amount of ore carried) to avoid sagging of the belt. The idlers beneath, for the 
return of the belt may be twice as far apart as the upper set, and may be simple 
flat rollers, whatever the design of the upper set. 

It. is better to apply the power at the delivery end than at the receiving end, 
because in that case the tight part carries the ore. The pillow blocks of one of 
the end rollers should bo adjustable by set screws, to take up slack in the belt. 
The driving pulley should be of sufficient diameter to transmit tlio power without 
slipping. In order to lesson the wear on the belt the ore should be delivered to 
it wiih as little drop and at as small an angle as possible, and should be moving 
forward with the same velocity as the belt. In Mill 92 the ore from No. 1 
breaker is separated by a screen, the fine falling upon the belt first, and so 
protecting it from the tearing action of the coarse lumps. 

Rubber belt conveyors usually discharge at one end, but at Mill 84 the ore is 
discharged at any desired point along the side by fixing an oblique scraper at 
that point. The Robins Conveying Belt Co. make special trippers for this pur¬ 
pose in which the belt moves up a short incline to a roller, then passes downward 
and backward, and around another roller, and again moves along in its normal 
direction. In making the reverse turn at the top the belt, delivers its load into 
a side-discharging hopper. The tripper is so constructed as to move back and 
forth automatically, and thus distribute the ore in a long bin; but it may also 
be set to deliver all the ore at any one place. 

The belt conveyor in Mill 61 is arranged to distribute the ore in the bin, which 
is f>2 feet long. The conveyor is 29 feet long, and the frame that supports it 
runs upon a truck, and can be rolled in the direction of its length so as to 
deliver the ore to different parts of the bin. Power is applied at the receiving 
end by means of a rope and grooved pulley, with a take-up which allows the 
truck to move to different, positions. The bolt runs in either direction. 

Pan* or Prate Conveyors consist, of a series of steel pans or plates riveted 
or bolted to link belts. In some casts rollers are attached to the link pins, one 
on each side of each pan, to support the conveyor; in other eases the pans run 
upon stationary rollers. At each end of the conveyor the belts pass over poly¬ 
gonal sprocket wheels, and power is received through the one at the delivny end. 
Edison puis in an extra sprocket Wheel near the end so as to drive by a direct 
pull. These sprocket wheels also serve to guide the belt. The pans have 
rectangular, flat bottoms, and may have sides flaring upward. If the conveyor 
has little 1 or no slope the pans arc open at the front and back, and the front edge 
laps on the rear edge of the preceding pan in order to prevent any ore from 
dropping through. If. however, the conveyor has an appreciable Slope upward 
the pans have raised backs. When simple flat plates without raised sides are 
used, they require skirt hoards along the sides to prevent the ore falling off. 

A Scraping Conveyor consists of a scries of steel scrapers riveted or bolted 
to the links of an endless chain, and drawn along in a steel trough. In some eases 
rollers attached to the link pins run on a track and keep the scrapers off the 
bottom of the trough. Tn other cases the scrapers move along on the bottom. 

A Bucket Conveyor consists of a series of steel buckets 'bung on trunnions 
between two parallel link belts in such a manner that the buckets remain upright 
in whatever direction they move. As the buckets move continuously they re¬ 
quire special arrangements for filling, and they can be emptied at any point by 
automatic tipping arrangements. They are considerably used in coal storage 
plants. 
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In Mill 26 a conveyor is used consisting of ordinary elevator buckets fastened 
to a rubber belt It rises 16 feet in a length of 47 feet 6 inches, and runs 240 
feet per minute. The belt is old belt from No. 1 or No. 2 elevator. The cups 
are 7 inches long, 4-J inches wide and 4£ inches deep made of No. 2 (Birming¬ 
ham Wire Gauge) steel and placed 20 inches apart. They cost $0.60 each 
and last 1 to 2 years. The head pulley is 28 inches diameter and the boot pulley 
is 24 inches. The cost of repairs other than for cups is nominal. 

The Edison distributing conveyor iR a bucket conveyor with narrow transverse 
slots running the full length of the bottom of the buckets. The buckets are 
suspended between links which join the axles of the carrying wheels, and their 
bottoms are about 3 inches above the bottom of a long trough that has a number 
of transverse discharge slots at suitable intervals. In Mill til the buckets are 
2 feet 7 inches long, 6.1 inches deep, and about 8 inches wide; and the axles 
of the wheels are 1 foot from center to center. When the conveyor is first started 
a certain amount of ore distributes itself along the trough up to the bottoms of 
tiie buckets. The buckets move along this false bottom, discharging their con¬ 
tents through the slots in the trough beneath. Each slot receives about the 
same quantity of ore from each bucket until the latter is empty. The lower 
edge of the bucket is chilled to withstand wear. The conveyor is driven by a 
sprocket wheel on the straight, part of the chain near one of the end sprocket 
wheels. Each journal has a dust tight, oil reservoir on it. (See Fig. 529.) 
One of these conveyors at Mill 91 is 350 feet long, has a speed of 150 fret a min¬ 
ute and a capacity of 600 tons per hour. It requires 5 horse power when run¬ 
ning empty, and but little more when running full. 

Table 370 shows the dimensions and kinds of belts used for conveyors in some 
of the mills. 


TABLE 370.—ENDLESS BELT CONVEYORS. 


Mill Number. 

Conveyor No. 

length. 
Feet. Inches. 

Width of Belt. 
Inches. 

Kind of Belt. 

Speed. 

Feet per Minute, 

26. 


■■■■■■■ 



240 


1 

85 

(2! 


60 


2 



60 



7 2 

10 


85 



29 

20 






12 


28 




18 

? nnrwWljlVIMHNHNi 

112 

91. 

1 

, 

31 





850 



150 

91. 

4 

500 



1KO 

91. 

0 

00 











(cr) 23«4 inches at top, 21 inches at bottom, 6 inches deep. (6) 28>$ inches at top, 21 inches at bottom, 8 
inches deep, (c) These pans have backs B inches high, because the conveyor has an upward slope of 89® 60\ 


Screw Conveyors arc revolving shafts, horizontal or nearly so, with attached 
helical blades resembling screw threads which work in semi-circular troughs. 
They are sometimes used to convey comparatively fine dry ore, as for instance 
in Mill 94, where one of them distributes the undersize of the 20-mesh trommels 
to several bins. Their most common use in connection with ore treatment is 
in dry crushing silver mills, where they collect the pulverized ore from the dry 
stamps, and carry it to the elevator on its way to the roasting furnaces. 

Jerking Troughs. —At Mill 44 the coarse concentrates from the automatic 
discharges on the coarse jigs are conveyed to the shipping car in a jerking pipe. 
This is about 2 inches in diameter, slopes slightly downward, and is perhaps 30 
feet long. It is fed through a slot in the pipe at the upper end by a hopper, 
is driven by a disk motion and delivers the concentrates to the shipping car. , 
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ELEVATORS. 

§ 628. The following machines are used to elevate ore and water: bucket 
elevators, platform elevators, sand wheels and various forms of pumps. 

Bucket Elevators are used for gravel or sand, with or without water. They 
are endless belts with buckets attached, running upon two pulleys, one above 
and one below. The direction of lift, in different cases, varies from vortical to 
an inclination of perhaps 15° or 20° toward the downcoming side. With an 
inclined bell, intermediate supporting rollers are provided for the upgoing side 
of the bolt. The upper pulley generally drives the belt, receiving power from a 
side pulley. The lower pulley is hung in sliding boxes, which can be moved by 
tension screws (o tighten the belt. The whole is often housed in a tight box', 
the lower part of which is called the boot, and is provided with a receiving spout. 
The boot sometimes extends beyond the rest of the housing and is open at the top. 
There are doors in the housing to jierniit repairs, oiling and cleaning. Some 
mills have semi-circular metal boots made so as to lx; dropped for ease of cleaning, 
etc. The buckets on the belt come down on the under side, scoop up the ore from 
the boot as they turn on the lower pulley (or receive the ore directly from a spout 
just after they turn the pulley), carry it to the top on the upper side of the belt, 
and throw it out to the discharge spout by centrifugal force ns they pass over the 
top pulley. The discharge spout should be covered for a few fret.' to confine the 
ore in the spout. In order to prevent excessive wear at the point where the ore 
strikes the spout, it is well to construct, the latter so that a protecting cover 
of ore shall be retained at that point. If this is not done the wear may he taken 
by a east iron plate. The speed of travel must lx: such that the buckets will 
throw their contents far enough, by centrifugal force, to make a clean discharge, 
Tito Itelt speeds found in the mills, with a few exceptions, range from 200 to 400 
feet a minute, 300 feet being the most common figure. 

As elevators are subject to a good deal of wear they should he inspected fre¬ 
quently. Six of the mills report that inspections are made daily, one every three 
days, one weekly, one monthly, and one whenever the mill is stopped for any 
.considerable time. 

The belt is usually of rubber. Of 30 mills using bucket elevators, 26 use 
rubber belts, 3 have malleable iron link belts and 1 has wire ropes. The material 
for rubber belts should he of special quality, having an extra coating of rubber 
to withstand the wear of the ore. The ends of the twit aTe laced together in 
the usual way, and the buckets are riveted or bolted to the belt. The spaces 
between the buckets vary' in the mills from 12 to 24 inches between centers, with 
one exceptional case of 36 inches. The bolt is usually wide enough to extend 
$ ineh or 1 inch beyond the buckets on each side. The life of rubber belts, given 
in Table 371, is from 2 months to 4 years. This great range is largely due to 
differences in the amount of ore handled, and in the amount of idle time; but it 
is also partly due to different qualities of belt. 

The Gandy belting, used for elevators in Mill 92, is made of eolton duck with 
a numtar of longitudinal rows of stitching. The warp threads are larger than 
the woof threads, for the sake of strength. After the belt has been stitched it 
is thoroughly saturated with linseed oil, and then painted. 

Link belts are of two kinds: the pin-and-link, and the detachable link, in which 
the cross bar of one link mates with the one or two hooks of the next. The 
buckets are riveted or bolted to the links of the chain. This form of belt has 
the advantage of great strength ; all parts are nearly equally strong. They have 
■no weak point like the lacing of the rubber belt. Their disadvantage is in the 
wear of metal, due to grit. This is particularly true when they are run wet 
The chains usually run over sprocket wheels, though with special forms of links 
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TABLE 371. —BUCKET ELEVATOBS. 

Abbreviations.—Ft.=feet; In.=inches. 



10-1 . 

2 . 

3 28 . 

4 50 . 

5 15 . 

15-1 38 

16 16 . 

17 31 . 

18 

20 1 14 

2 30 

21 1 .... 

2 20 

24 36*4 

25 10 

26- 1 46*4 r 

2 41 . 

27- 1 18 

2 .... 

8 .... 

4 80 

6 20 

29-1 . 

2 . 

80- 1 29 n 

2 12 

8 80 . 

81- 1 88 


5-ply rubber... 40 weeks... 
“ ... 8to4years. 


Rubber. 

9-ply rubber 


82 50 

34-1 26 


86- 1 h 40 

2 40 

87- 1 .... 

2 .... 

88- 1 c 50 
2 80 


6-ply rubber. 860 

“ ... 24 weeks... 220 

4-ply rubber... 6 months .. 200 

. Link chain— 10 months . 68 

4-ply rubber... “ .. 105 

10-ply rubber.. 6 months... 240 

8-ply rubber... “ ... 2-10 

6-ply rubber... 2 months... 800 

“ ... 3 months... 800 


7-ply rubber... 20-24 weeks 875 

6- ply rubber... 24 weeks... 800 

“ ... 12 weeks.., 200 

7- ply rubber. 200 

“ . 200 

8- ply rubber... 5 months... 800 

5-ply rubber. 312 


r-ply rubber... 24 weeks... 470 


8-ply rubber... 30 weeks... 860 

“ ... 24weeks... 800 

“ ... 16 weeks... 400 

“ ... 14 weeks... 400 


40 1 60 

! 

4 49 

6 .... 

6 45 

42-1 30 . 

8 30 . 

48-1 28 


4 43 

82(d) .... 
86-1 46 


89-1 e .... 

2 85 
90 40 
91-1 80 


10-ply rubber.. 8 months... a58 

“ ..16 weeks... 858 

.26 weeks. 

10-ply rubber.. 24 weeks... 400 

“ .. 48 weeks... 400 

. 200 

8-ply rubber.. 200 

6-ply rubber... 18 months.. 250 


R-ply rubber... 8 months.. 
Belt. 


) Link belt.. 
. Wire rope.. 


(0 145 

8-ply “Gandy”. 960 

8-ply “Gandy”. 90 

6-ply “ Gandy ”. 480 



(<i) These are the diameters of the top and bottom pulleys respectively. ( b ) Carries 250 to 800 tons of ore 
In 24 hours, (c) Carries 150 tons of ore In 24 hours, (d) Two of these elevators. One carries 66 tons of sand 
and 860 tons of water; the other carries 44 tons of sand and 240 tons of water in 24 hours, (e) Carries 185 tons 
. of ore in 24 hours. (/) The links are 5 inches wide, {g ) This is a smooth pulley. ( h) Eight wire ropes % Inch 
In diameter, (i) Heavy steel chain. 
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§ 629 

smooth wheels are used. Link belt elevators are sometimes provided with special 
dumping devices which do not require centrifugal force to discharge them, and 
they can, therefore, be run at a slower speed than is necessary with rubber belts. 
The reader is referred to the catalogues of manufacturers for these devices. 

Wire rojie has displaced the usual rubber belt for elevators in Mill 91. Eight 
wire rops inch in diameter are held at proper distances apart by a series of 
transverse iron grooved clamps with bolts; and the, buckets are attached to these 
clamps. The ropes are very flexible (probably that known as tiller rope), and 
run over smooth pulleys 38 inches in diameter. When the elevator has a slope 
the buckets carry flanged wheels, which run on side tracks; but when the elevator 
is vertical the belt is kept tight by a 1,000-pound weight suspended from the 
boxes of the lower pulley. Mr. Edison reports that for No. 2 elevator a rubber 
belt lasted three days and a link belt lasted a week, while the wire rope elevator 
lasts indefinitely. It should be said, however, that the ore is not wet. 

The buckets for elevators are made of pressed steel, riveted sheet steel, or 
malleable iron. The lists of the Jeffrey Manufacturing Company show buckets 
of anv width (that is, projection from the belt) from 2 to 8 inches; of any 
length (that is, dimension across the belt) from 2 to 26 inches; and of any thick¬ 
ness of plate from 0.083 to 0.203 inch (No. 1 1 to No. fi B. W. (!.). The depths 
are not stated. In all cases the buckets are water tight, except when it is desired 
to raise the ore and leave the water behind, and then the buckets are perforated. 

The capacity of a bucket elevator dejxmds on the size of the buckets, the space 
between the buckets and the speed of travel. The following figures, for the 
common sizes of buckets used in the mills are based on data from the catalogue 
of the Jeffrey Manufacturing Company. The buckets are assumed to be 12 
inches between centers, and the speed 300 feet a minute. It is also assumed 
that every bucket, is full; but as the feed to elevators is never perfectly regular 
a liberal margin has to be allowed on these theoretical capacities. The manufac¬ 
turers, in making estimates, sometimes deduct as much as 20 or 30%. 


Buckets. | 

Capacity. Cubic 
Feet per Hour. 

| Buckets. | 

Capacity Cubic 
Feet per Hour. 

Length Across 
fche Belt. Inches. 

Projection from 
the Belt.. Inches. 

Length Across 
the Belt. Inches. 

Projection from 
the Belt. Inches. 

6 

4 

510 

11 

6 

2,500 

8 

5 

1,250 

12 

7 

8,565 

0 

6 

1.410 

14 

7 

4,150 

10 

6 

2,275 

18 

6 

6,680 


Platform Elevators. —As a rule these are used only where material comes 
irregularly, or where it is more convenient to handle it by carloads. They are 
used for various products in Mills 27, 28, fit and 02. 

§ (529. Sand Wheki. 8 are vertical revolving wheels that carry buckets on the 
inside of very wide rims. Sand and water are delivered to these buckets when 
at the lowest part of their revolution, from spouts on one or both sides of the 
wheel; and discharged when near the highest point into launders on one or both 
sides. These wheels are especially adapted to elevating mill tailings with water, 
when there is not enough fall to deliver them to the depositing ground by gravity. 
They are built for varying lifts, up to about 50 feet. Small wheels, frequently 
called raff wheels, arc also used for low lifts, to return water and sand for re- 
treatment, for example, on the Wilfley table, which uaes a little wheel 2 feet 
9 inches in diameter to return its middlings. Their simplicity of construction 
and operation makes the running expense much less than for belt elevators. The 
wear is reduced to that, upon two large journals and upon the buckets; and the 
wear upon the latter may be made much less than in a belt elevator, because the 
sand can be delivered to the buckets in the direction of their motion, which can- 
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not be done with belts. The wheel is hung upon two journals, and when small 
is driven by a pulley on the shaft. In the ease of large wheels, the driving is 
done either by pinion and gear on the circumference of the wheel, or by a rope 
passing over a large sheave constructed on the side of the wheel. N 

In developing the practice at Mill 44 several sand wheels have been used, and 
one of the later forms (Fig. 498) is here described. It is constructed on the 
principle of the bicycle wheel, with tension spokes. It has a diameter, outside 
the buckets, of 51 feet 4} inches, and at the inner edges of the buckets a diameter 
of 47 feet 10 inches. The total width outside the buckets is.11 feet J inch. The 
shaft, which is hollow, is 30 inches in diameter, turned to 22 inches at the jour¬ 
nals. Each journal is 3 feet 4 inches long, and the total length of the shaft is 

23 feet, 0 inches. The shaft is made in three parts, flanged and bolted together. 
Each end section carries a hub 7 feet 2 inches in diameter. From each of these, 
eighteen main bicycle spokes of 3.$-ineh rod extend radially to support the 
rim. The distance l»etweffli the lines of the two sets of spokes, where they 
intersect the axis of the shaft, is 16 feet and the angle between them is 36°. 
The middle section of the shaft carries a hub 11 feet 8 inches diameter, 
with eighteen lj-ineh tangential spokes to resist circumferential distortion. 
Half of these spokes are right hand and half left hand. On each side of 
the rim there arc 222 buckets consisting of blades inclined 36° to a line 
tangent to the circle at tho inner edges of the buckets. The blades measure 3 
feet 11 inches parallel to the axis of the wheel, and 2 feet 9 inches on the slope; 
and the distance between centers, measured on the circumference at the inner 
edges is 8J inches. For driving there are on the outside of the rim 432 gear teeth 
with 18-inch face and 4.71 inches pitch. The diameter of the wheel on the pitch 
line is 54 feet, and the diameter of the driving pinion is 4 feet 1| inches on the 
pitch line. The wheel is run at 4 revolutions a minute, which gives a velocity 
of 10 feet a second at the inner edges of the buckets. At this speed, and when 
delivering the total mill tailings (20,000,000 gallons of water and 2,000 tons of 
sand in 24 hours) the buckets begin to discharge at a point 20 feet 4 inches above 
the center of the shaft. If the water were increased to 30,000,000 gallons in 

24 hours the discharge would begin 4 inches lower. 

Mill 45 has a sand wheel similar to the above in general design, but differing 
in details. The outside diameter is 32 feet; the diameter at the inner edges 
of the buckets is 29 feet 4 inches, and the width outside the buckets is 7 feet. 
The blades measure about 24 inches parallel to the axis of the wheel, and 25 
inches on the slope; and the space between them is about 12 inches. Each blade 
is inclined 38J° to a line tangent to the circle at the inner edges of the buckets. 
The wheel makes one revolution in 33 seconds, and raises 3,744,000 gallons of 
water and 444 tons of sand in 24 hours. 

At Mill 12 the oversize of the trommel is returned to the rolls by a sand wheel 
14 feet in diameter and 11 inches wide. The buckets are 6 inches deep radially, 
and each blade is inclined 45° from the tangent at the inner circumference. The 
wheel runs at 20 revolutions a minute. 

Tailings wheels are quite largely used at the gold mills of the Band, in South 
Africa, some of them of very large size. For example, the Henry Nourse Gold 
Mining Company has a wheel 60 feet in diameter outside 6f the buckets.** It 
is constructed on a steel shaft 20 feet long, 14 inches diameter, turned to 12 
inches diameter at the journals, each of which is 30 inches long. The spokes, 
which act in compression, are of 8 X 4-ineh timber held together by 1-inch 
iron tiebolts. There are buckets on only one side. They are lined with Amer¬ 
ican redwood, which is easily renewed when worn. The journal bearings are 
supported by a pyramidal, trussed steel frame <m each side of the wheel. Driv- 
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ing is done by wire rope passing over a sheave 55 feet in diameter, which is con¬ 
structed oil the side opposite the buckets. 

The quantity of material that a wheel will lift, other things being equal, de¬ 
pends upon the length and width of the blades, or In other words upon the 
cubic capacity of the spaces between the blades. The height to which the con¬ 
tents of a given size of wheel can be lifted depends upon the slope of the blades, 
and upon the centrifugal force due to the peripheral speed of the wheel. For 
any fixed height of discharge these two factors arc intor-dependent: as the angle 
between the blades and the tangent to the circle increases, the peripheral speed 
must increase. To keep the peripheral speed down to a moderate amount the 
angle of the blades may lie diminished. The angle adopted in Mill 44 is 36°, 
which has proved satisfactory. This slope, independently of centrifugal force, 
enables the buckets to carry their contents 18 feet 7 inches above the center line 
of the shaft before tiny begin to discharge. The centrifugal force increases this 
distance to 30 feet 4 inches. The centrifugal force increases as the square of 
the velocity, and therefore the faster the revolution the higher will the buckets 
go before discharge begins, the quantity of material in the buckets being the 
same; or with the increased speed, more material may be carried in each bucket 
without changing the point at which discharge begins. 

Assuming the speed of revolution and the inclination of the blades of the 
wheel in Mill 44 as standard, Table 372, has been made, showing the capacities 
of wheels of various diameters; the height above the receiving point, at which the 
buckets begin to discharge; the number and size of the buckets; and the speeds 
of revolution. To make this table, all the data for the 47 foot 10-inch wheel 
were taken from Mill 41; further, the dimensions for the buckets of the 4-foot 
wheel were assumed ns shown in the table, and the dimensions for the other 
wheels were increased in proportion to the increase in diameter. The speed 
of revolution in each case is such as to give the same centrifugal force as in 
Mill 44, and hence to raise the material to the same angular hpight above the 
center of the shaft. Since the figures are calculated instead of being taken from 
practice, except in the case of the 47 foot. 10-inch wheel, there may be cir¬ 
cumstances in connection with the smaller wheels that will make it necessary to 
depart somewhat from the speeds shown in the table. This can easily be ascer¬ 
tained by trial. 


TABLE 372.— SAND WHEELS. 


Diame¬ 
ter of 
Wheel 
at loner 
Edge of 
Bucketa. 
Ft. In. 

Revolu¬ 

tions 

per 

Minute. 

Velocity 

per 

Second at 
Inner 
Edge of 
Buckets. 
Ft. In. 

Numb’r 

of 

Buckets 
on Each 
Side of 
the 

Wheel. 

Measure 
of Each 
Bucket 
Around 
the Inner 
Circum¬ 
ference. 
Inches. 

Width of 
Each 
Bucketon 
One Side 
of Wheel 
Parallel 
to the 
Axis. 
Inches. 

Radial 

Depth 

of 

Buckets 

Inches. 

Height of Discharge above Receiving Point, 
witn Corresponding Capacities in Gallons 
per 24 Hours (including both Sand 
and Water). 

Height 
Ft In. 

Capacity in 
Gallons. 

Height. 
Ft In. 

Capacity in 
Gallons. 

4—0 

18.81 

8-10.7 

50 

8.02 

6.0 

4.0 

8-8.4 


8-8.1 

598,885 

ft—0 

,11.27 

8— 6.5 

70 

8.28 

8.0 

4.7 

5—6.6 

716,598 i 

5—6.1 

1,071,969 

8—0 

0.76 

4- 1.1 

87 

8.47 

9.8 

6.5 

7-4.8 


7-4.1 

1,658,964 

10-0 

8.73 

4- 6.7 

102 

8.70 

11.7 

6.2 

9-8.0 

1,560,479 

9-2.2 

2,884,319 

rail 

7.18 

5- 7.2 

182 

4.28 

16.8 

8.0 

18-11 

2,964,880 

18-9 

4,485,160 

80-0 

6.17 

6- 5.6 

154 

4.90 

21.0 

9.9 

18—6 

4,772,285 

18-4 

7,188,855 


B.04 

KSFKil 

187 

6.05 

80.4 

18.5 

27-9 

9,844,278 

27-7 

18,978,086 

40—0 

4.37 

0- 1.7 

209 

7.21 

89.7 

17.2 

87-0 

15,066,511 

86-9 

22,587,974 


4.00 


222 

8.12 

47.0 

20.0 

44--S 


48-11 

80.165,400 

Ksa 

8.56 

U-8.4 

286 

9.58 

58.4 

24.5 

55—6 

29,040,691 1 

55-1 

48,441,988 


To illustrate how this table may be used, let us suppose that it is required to 
raise 200,000 gallons of water and tailings in 24 hours to a height of 25 feet. 
The nearest to this in the table is a 30-foot wheel raising over 9,000,000 gallons 
in 24 hours to a height of feet 9 inches. The wheel required, therefore, 
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could be somewhat smaller than 30 feet inside the buckets; and the number and 
size of the buckets could be very much reduced. Bach of the wheels shown in 
the table has a set of buckets on each side, each set having the dimensions indi¬ 
cated ; but the wheel for the supposed case might be built with buckets on only 



FIG. 500fl. —LAWRENCE CENTRIFUGAL PUMP (SUCTION PIPE REMOVED). 

FIG. 6006.— SECTION OF LAWRENCE CENTRIFUGAL PUMP. 

centrally around the shaft at one or both sides, is carried to the circumference 
by centrifugal force, and is there delivered through a discharge opening. These 
pumps deliver large quantities of material, are very simple in construction, are of 
low cost, and require but little attention; and having a simple rotary motion 
tney do not require special foundations. From a number of efficiencies of cen¬ 
trifugal and plunger pumps, Webber** concludes that the former are the more 
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efficient for lifts up to about 30 feet; and that the centrifugal pumps intended 
for considerable lifts have their maximum efficiency at about 17 feet lift.* It 
should be borne in mind, however, that the efficiency for a given lift varies with 
the design of the blades and casing, the size of the pump, the speed of revolution, 
and the speed of delivery. The discussion seems to indicate that the form of 
blade that will give the best efficiency depends on the height of delivery above 
the pump, but generally the blade curves backward from the direction of rota¬ 
tion, as shown in Fig. 500a. The width of the blade and casing commonly con¬ 
tracts from the center toward the circumference in order to give an approxi¬ 
mately uniform speed of current; and for the same purpose the outline of the 
casing has the form of a spiral, ns shown in Fig. 500 a. Manufacturers recom¬ 
mend definite speeds of revolution for each height of lift with any given pump; 
and for good work these speeds must he adhered to. To deliver the water with the 
least, friction the delivery pipe must hi' tangential to the circumference of the 
casing, hut some pumps are still made with radial discharge pipes. The de¬ 
livery pipe should be of such size that the speed of flow shall not exceed about 
13 feet per second. 2 * 'The efficiency decreases at higher speeds 

There are certain differences in design between centrifugal pumps intended for 
sand and water together, and those intended for water alone. For example, 
while in the latter the inner width of the easing decreases from the center to the 
ends of the blades, in the former the width is made uniform in order to prevent 
choking. When the water carries sand or clay the shaft and bearings may he 
protected from grit by special construction, and by a feed of clear water through 
the bearings, as is shown in Fig. 499, taken from the catalogue of Joseph Edwards 
and Company of New York City. It very commonly happens, however, that 
pumps designed for water alone are used for sand and water. Sand pumps are 
often lined with removable steel or chilled iron plates to take the wear. 

When suction takes plaee on eaeh side of the casing, as shown in Fig. 5001), 
taken from the catalogue of the Lawrence Machine Company, of Lawrence, Mass., 
the end thrust on the shaft is prevented. The sizes of some of the pumps made 
by this company, with capacities ^ind power, are shown in Table 373. The most 
common sizes used in the mills are 3 to 3-inch pumps, these designations being 
the diameters of the discharge pipes. 


TABLE 373.— LAWRENCE CENTRIFUGAL PUMPS. 


Suction Pipe. 
Nominal Size. 
Inches. 

Delivery Pipe. 
Nominal Size. 
Inches. 

Economical Capacity 
in Gallons of water 
per Minute. 

Velocity of Water, 
in Feet 
per Second. 

Horse Power for Each 
Foot of Lift. 

2 


TO 

■■KSB -v 

0.06 

2U 


100 


0.08 



250 

SHHB u 

0.15 

42 


450 


0.27 

e 


1,200 


0.66 

8 


2,000 

Bm b 

1.10 


The proportion of sand or gravel that can be discharged with water depends 
on the velocity of the water in the suction and discharge pipes, the size of the 
particles and their specific gravity. At Mill 25 one pound of ore is raised with 
every 1.15 gallons of water, so that about 3J% of the total volume is ore. The 
maximum size of the grains is .} inch (6.4 mm.). This is the coarsest material 
for which centrifugal pumps are used in any of the mills in the author’s list. 
Of the 13 mills using such pumps, 8 use them only for slime table pulp (maxi¬ 
mum diameter about 0.25 mm.). 

The average volume of sand raised by an Andrews dredging pump, with two 
6-inch suction pipes and one 9-inch discharge pipe, during seven months’ work 


* He finds plunger pumps more efficient for lifts greater than about 80 feet, 
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at the mouth of the St. John’s river, Florida, varied from about 76 cubic yards 
per hour (actual dredging time) in November, 1871, to about 117 cubic yards in 
February, 1872, with a final average of about 102 cubic yards per hour of actual 
dredging time. The proportion of sand to the total volume raised was generally 
30 to 35%, and seldom exceeded 45%.* 

The life of a pump depends on the proportion of sand to water, the quantity 
and kind of sand, the size and speed of the pump, and the position of the dis¬ 
charge (whether radial or tangential). With the radial discharge, every grain, 
in living discharged, hits a blow upon the side of the orifice and wears it out 
rapidly. In Mill 24 both shell and blades wear out in 37 weeks in the pump that 
delivers the No. (i jig middlings to the No. 1 whole current classifier. In Mill 
25 lx)th shell and blades wear out in 22 weeks in the pump that delivers j-inch 
(6.4-mm.) material from the trommel to the No. 1 jigs. In Mills 46 and 47 
chilled east iron linings wear out in 12 months, and in Mill 48 in 6 months, 
and are then replaced by new linings. 

Ore passing through centrifugal pumps is subjected to a grinding action. Thi3 
will be much greater in pumps with radial discharge than in those with tan¬ 
gential. Seemurnr 1 - reports the results of four tests on a pump with blades 0.272 
m. diameter, running at 15.6 revolutions a second. In each test 120 liters of 
pulp were taken, both from the feed and from the discharge, and after settling for 
a day, 1,000 grains of the ore (dry weight) were sifted on'a sereen with 0.2-min. 
openings. The results were as follows: 


Sample. 

Grains Larger 
than 0.2 mm. 

Grains Smaller 
than 0.2 mm. 

Sample. 

Grains larger 
than 0.2 mm. 

Grains Smaller 
than 0.2 mm. 


Grama. 

14ft 

68 

78 

17 

Grams. 

8ft5 

987 

922 

983 


Grams. 

250 

145 

48 

86 

Grains. 

750 

855 

952 

904 

1 1 Discharge. 

_ t Feed. 

°) Discharge. 

A j Feed. 

" I Discharge. 

* | Discliarge. 


It is not stated whether the pump had a tangential or radial discharge; what 
kind of minerals were present; nor what was the maximum size of ore grains; 
but the average of the four tests shows that 13.0% of the ore was larger than 0.2 
mm. before entering the pump, and half of this quantity, or 6.5% was ground 
finer than 0.2 mm. by the action of the pump. 

Figures on centrifugal pumps used for pulp in the mills are given in Table 374. 


TABLE 374.— CENTRIFUGAL PUMPS USED FOR ELEVATING MILE PULP. 


Mill 

No. 

Diameter of 
Suction Pipe. 
Inches. 

Diameter of 
Discharge 
Pipe. Inches. 

Revolutions 
per Minute. 

Lift. 

Feet. 

Mill 

No. 


Diameter of 
Discharge 
Pipe. Inches. 

Revolutions 
per Minute. 

Lift. 

Feet. 



8 

2U 



4ft 


2 

■Mj 




1,024 

■PM 

46 


2 







18 

47 


2U 


■HU 

24 

■S 

r 

885 

WtM 

48 


r 

875 

12 


5 


786 


76 




10 

44 


8 









g 631. The Spiral Sand Pump, made by J. H. Frenier & Son, of Rutland, Ver¬ 
mont, consists of a spiral ribbon of steel plate in form like a spiral clock spring 
(see Fig. 501). On each side is a steel disk, which is joined to the spiral by 
continuous air tight joints, thus making a spiral tube of steel with a rectangular 
cross section of constant area throughout. It is mounted on a hollow horizontal 
shaft, which has an opening to connect with the spiral tube. There are no valves, 
hut the water and sand are raised by virtue of a hydrostatic head in each turn 


* Catalogue of Joseph Edwards & Co,, taken from IT. 8. Government Report. 
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of the spiral, a part of each turn being filled with water and the rest with 
air (the pump being partly immersed in water and partly in the air). The 
sum of these hydrostatic heads determines the height to which the water 
can be forced. This height, therefore, depends simply on the number of 
turns of the spiral and not, as in a centrifugal pump, on the speed of revo¬ 
lution. The speed, indeed, should be slow, because the loss of power due 
to friction and to centrifugal force, increases rapidly with the speed. The manu¬ 
facturers recommend 20 revolutions a minute. The spiral and sides are made 
of -jSj-inch steel plate. The pump is so set in the receiving box that the center 
of the shaft is 7 inches above the surface of the water. At each revolution a 
certain quantity of water and sand is taken into the outer turn of the spiral, 
and as revolutions continue is carried to the center and discharged through an 
opening in the hollow shaft. Connection between this shaft and the discharge 
pipe is made by means of a nipple, a coupling and a special stuffing ring. The 
greatest wear takes place between the coupling and the outer end of the nipple, 
but as both of these are small and easily replaced the cost of repairs is low. 



The end thrust on the shaft is taken up by a weighted bent lever, acting against 
the stuffing ring. The radial dimension of the spiral passage is about 2-J inches. 
The outside width is either 6, 8 or 10 inches, with corresponding capacities of 
75,000, of 100,000 and of 150,000 gallons in 24 hours. The diameter is either 
44, 48 or 54 inches, with maximum lifts of 14 feet, 19 feet and 25 feet respec¬ 
tively. 

Three of these pumps are used, and much liked, in Mill 2B, to elevate the 
spigot products of No. 2 hydraulic classifier and of No. 1 whole current classifier, 
and the Rlime table middlings. 

§ 632. Pumps foh Water Supply. —For Taising water many kinds of pumps 
are used. For a discussion of these the. reader should refer to special treatises 
on the subject. Table 375 shows the kinds of pumps used in some of the mills 
and gives some of the details. This table indicates that duplex plunger steam 
pumps are most common. Belt driven pumps with one, two or three plungers 
are also used to a considerable extent Rotary and centrifugal pumps are also 
used, and one mill uses a pulsometer. The mills that require unusually large 
quantities of water have vertical pumps with compound steam cylinders. It 
mlay be noted, as indicating the magnitude to which ore dressing operations have 
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attained in special cases, that Mill 44 is supplied with water by one of the largest 
pumping engines ever built for any purpose. It is a vertical plunger putnp, 
driven by a triple expansion steam engine with a fly wheel. The steam cylinders 
are respectively 18, 27] and 48 inches in diameter, and the stroke is 90 inches. 
Two differential plungers are used, with lesser diameter of 34 inches, greater 
diameter of 48 inches, and stroke of 90 inches. The pump ordinarily runs at 
20 revolutions a minute, and delivers 40,000,000 gallons of water in 21 hours, 
raising it about 85 feet. Its maximum capacity is 00,000,000 gallons in 24 hours. 
It supplies the water not only for Mill 44, but also for another mill of the same 
size. It was designed by 1?. I). Ijeavitt. 

For Mills 20 and 07 the quantities of wafer stated in Table 375 indicate the 
capacities of the pumps, not the requirements of the mills. For the remaining 
mills the author does not know whether the figures represent pump capacities or 
mill requirements. The latter is discussed in § 815. 


TABLE 375.— PUM PS FOR WATER SUPPLY. 


Kind of Pump. 

Gallons Delivered 
in 24 Hours. 

Diameter of 
Steam 
Cylinders. 
Inches. 

Diameter of 
Water 
Cylinders. 
Inches. 

1 f 

I! 




24 

14 

24 

■■■Mi 


129,600 to 144,(KM) 
2,250,000 by 3 pumps. 

10 

18 

40 








J i,152,000 to 1,728,000 I 
| by 2 pumps. f 

8 

iff 

12 



5 

40 


144,000 to 180,000 

10 


10 








10 

10 

40 






864,000 

1,728,000 

40,000,(KM) 

12.000,000 

12,000,000 

10,000,000 

187,200 











18, 27J4 & 4H 

34 and 48 

90 

20 







mmmmm 


8|hHh 



mm tmtfg 

8 

12 









8 

8 




■MUMi 



Launders. 

§ 633. Launders are troughs for conveying water, or water and sand, by gravity. 
They are generally rectangular in section, and made of planed boards or planks. 
Small sizes are sufficiently strong and water tight when made of three planed 
boards with the bottom nailed to the two sides. Large launders built of four 
or more planks require binding frames every few feet to keep the planks in line, 
and to keep the joints tight. (Hoe Fig. 502.) The planks are sometimes tongued 
and grooved. To keep the cross-joints tight, they are arranged to come over the 
supporting frames. Fine silt helps to fill up the joints and make them tight. 
Linings of wood are often used, being replaced when worn out. Linings made 
of mild steel plate are sometimes used. The latter cost more at first, but have 
longer life than wood. Wooden linings, moreover, become very uneven before 
they are worn out, and therefore they require a steeper slope, than is needed with 
the steel lining, because this unevenness retards the flow. At Mill 44 the main 
tailings launder is lined with steel plates. The bottom plates are raised along 
the center of the launder by means of a longitudinal cleat beneath the plates. 
This causes the sand to run to the sides and so decreases the wear. At Mill 22 
the tailings launder is lined with two angle irons (see Fig. 503). Certain sizes 
of ore in this mill are fed to jigs through V-launders lined with 3-ineh angle 
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irons; and 2-inch iron pipes are used to convey the spigot products of the 
classifiers to jigs and slime tables. At Mill 20 the wooden tailings launders are 
lined with plate iron. Old boiler tubes have also been utilized as launders in 
this mill. When worn on the bottom the tubes are turned to present, a new sur¬ 
face. At this same mill chutes having hard usage are sometimes lined on the 
bottom and sides with old rubber belting, which stands the wear qtiite well. 
Where ore falls into a chute or launder it is well to have a pocket in the bottom 
in which a certain amount of ore will collect and thus save wear. 

Switches are sometimes required to turn a stream of pulp or water from one 
division of a split launder to another. In Fig. 504 the switch swings into place 
behind the projection a. the joint at that point being made tight by cotton waste 
or a piece of rubber belting. The switch is hinged by two pieces of rubber 
bolting at b. 

Sjtitit. In mill work one seeks the kind of launder that, will convey a given 
quantity of water, or water and sand, with the least slope and least loss of mill 
head. The conditions that favor saving of slope are, therefore, important to 
every mill man. If the slope is not sufficient the sand will build up on the bottom 
of the launder, and may finally cause it to overflow its sides. The simplest 
remedy for this is to increase the slope of the launder. The conditions affecting 




FIG. 503. 



FIG. 504.— SKETCH FOB SPLIT LAUNDER. 


the slope may be stated thus: water carrying sand requires greater slope than 
water alone; coarse sand requires greater slope than fine sand; minerals of high 
specific gravity require greater slope than there of low; and pulp with a high 
peT cent, of sand requires greater slope than that with a low per cent. At, Mill 5, 
previous to installing the mechanical unwaterer described in § 037, the sand 
banked badly in the tailings launder at a point where the slope was 0° 43'. The 
removal of the coarse material by the unwaterer overcame the difficulty. At 
the old mill of the Atlantic Copper Mining Company, Lake Superior, when it 
became necessary to extend the tailings launders a considerable distance, on ac¬ 
count, of the encroachment of the dumping ground upon the harbor, it was found 
that sufficient slope was not available to carry the coarse tailings to the new 
dump. To overcome the difficulty, Mr. W. J. Evans kept the coarse and fine 
tailings separate, and the latter, together with most of the mill water, then ran 
without difficulty on the available grade to the new dump. The coarse portion 
could still he sent to the old dump because it formed a steeper deposit when 
relieved of the fines. This method lengthened the life of the mill site a number 
of years. The mill was located about 150 feet from, and 25 or 30 feet above, 
the shore. 

S. I. Hallett, of Aspen, Colorado, has found that on gentle slopes the form 
of launder Bhown in Fig. 507 will prevent the building up of sand better than the 
form shown in Fig. 508. The roughness of the boards of which a launder is 
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built makes a great difference in the speed of the water. Sharp bends also 
impede the flow greatly. 

TABLE 37(5. —OAUKEEk’s SLOCK FOR LAUNDERS. 


Mine ore to breaker., 
2 inches to 1 inch.... 
1 inch to U inch. 


i inch to V\ inch.. 
[ inch to % inch., 


W inch to A Inch. 

inch to vanner material 
Table or vanner material . 
Tail race for material In 
Tail race for material % in 


? for material Inch in diameter. 

i for material % inch in diameter, or larger., 


Degrees. 

Inches per Ft 

(0)86° 35' 

8.0 

37° 50' 

9.38 

38 u 40' 

8. 

20° 6' 

6.06 

! >A a 0' 

5.33 

18° 25' 

4 

7“ 85' 

1.6 

6° 20' 

1.33 

8° 85' 

0.75 

6° 20' 

i as 

16° 15' 

8 5 

83° 40' 

8 


(a) With the slope stated, the ore lias to be shoveled from this chute. 

So many factors enter into the question of transporting sand in launders that 
it seems impossible to give exact rules to enter all eases. Where there is but 
little fall, experiments should be made on the question of slope-, ami where there 
is plenty of fall, it is best to be on the safe side by giving the launders plenty 

TABLE 377. —MILL LAUNDERS AND CHUTES. 


Crusher Products. 


Mill 

No. 

Size of Grains. 

Slope. 

Width. 

Inches. 

Depth. With or With- 
Tnches. out Water. 

Minerals. 

27 

38 mm. and less.... 

41° 

24 

8 With. 

Quartz, porphyry, galena and pyrite. 

15 


20° 

10 

4 “ . 

Flint and blende. 

22 


15° 

5.5 

3 Water jet.... 

1 iimestone and galena. 

27 


32° 50' 


.Without. 

Quartz, porphyry, galena and pyrite. 

44 

4.76 mm. and less. 

5° 30' 


.With. 

Rhyolite and native copper. 


Trommel Products. 


27 

88 mm. -4-. 

60“ 

10' 

14 

6 

27 

16 mm ■+• . 

27° 

45' 

5.5 

4.5 

27 

16 to 12.7 mm. 

83° 


4.5 

5 

22 

12 to 6 mm. 

\ 27° 

'f 50° 


J- 4.25 

2 

15 

12.8 mm. -f-. 

30° 

30' 

8 

9 

15 

12.3 to 4.7 mm. 

20° 

30' 

8 

5 

22 

12 mm. 4-. 

87° 

30' 

8 

6 

22 

6 to 8 mm. 

1 14° 

| 88° 

1(014.25 

2 

25 

0 mm. . 

42° 

30' 

1U 

6.5 

15 

4.7 to2 8mm. 

82° 

15' 

4 

225 

27 

2.8 to 2 mm.. 

14° 

25' 

4 

2.5 

27 

16 mm. to fines. 

83° 

30' 

\ 8 

1 6 

7 

27 

12.7 mm. to fines. 

11“ 

80' 

6 

4 

15 

12.8 mm. to fines. 

14° 

45' 

5 

2 

27 

10.3 mm. to fines. 

18“ 

55 

5 

4 

27 

8.8 mm. to fines. 

11° 

30' 

6 

4 

27 

4.4 mm. to fines. 

11° 

30' 

6 

4 

27 

2.8 mm. to fines. 

j 11° 
| 8° 

30' 

6 

4.5 

4 

6 

15 

2.3 mm. to fines. 

5° 

80' 

9.5 

5 



Quartz, porphyry, galena and pyrite. 

14 4t 4. 44 

Limestone and galena. 

Flint and blende. 

Limestone and galena. 

Dolomite and galena. 

Flint and blende. 

Quart?,, porphyry, galena and pyrite. 


Flint and blende. 

Quartz, porphyry, galena and pyrite. 


Flint and blende. 


Classifier Products. 


. \ Overflow No. 1 surface 
3 '( current classifier. 


27 Less than 2 mm.. 
27 Less than 2 mm.. 
27 Less than 2 mm.. 


Oft] Spigots No. 1 surface ) 48° 
** t current classifier. I 88° 


| 8° 

11 

6.5 

With. 

15° 15' 

4 

4 

“ . 

8° 15' 

4 1 

4 

“ . 

7° 30' 

4 7 

4 

“ . 

J 8° 

12 

8 i 


1 7* W 

6 

6 1 


| 1® 85' 

2.5 

1.5 

“ . 

J 48° 

^(6)2 



1 88° 





Quartz and pyrite. 
Limestone and galena. 
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Jig Products. 


Mill 

No. 

Size of Grains. 

Slope. 

Width. 

Inches. 

Depth. 

lucnes. 

With or With¬ 
out Water. 

Minerals. 

30 

13 

28 

42 

22 

20 

25 

25 

21 


4° 45' 

12 

10 

With. 



9° 80' 

6 

6 





24 

48 

66 

fiarite, limestone and quartz. 
Ohalcopyrite and cbalcocite. 


3° 85' 

8 

6 




12 

6 



14° 

18 

18 

66 

Quartz and porphyry. 


8° 

14 

10.5 

66 


8° 

4 25 

3.25 

66 

Dolomite and galena. 

Quartz and feldspar. 



8 

6 




12 

8 


20 

1.52 mm. to fines. 

14° 

18 

12 

“ . 

Quartz and porphyry. 


Vannc*r and Blime Table Products. 


22 

79 

22 

61 


1 30° 27' 

1 24° 12' 



10° 15' 

6.81 mm. to tines (<’).. 

7° 10' 

64 

(re 

4° 45' 

27 

27 

80 


3° 35' 


3° 35' 

0.41 mm. to fines.; 

1° 30' 

84 

0.11 mm. to fines, (e). J 

1° 10' 

84 

0.76 mm. to fines. (/)..i 

0° 55' 


| («)2 


With. 



4.5 

4 











12 

(5)6 

.. ! 

14 

11 



General Tailings. 


Limestone and gulena. 

Pyrite. 

Limestone and galena. 

S uartz. 

uartz and pyrite. 
uartz and porphyry, 
uartz and porphyry, 
uartz, calcite and barite, 
uartz, calcite, barite, copper car¬ 
bonate, etc. 

Quartz. 


19 mm. to fines. 

18 mm. to flues. 

15 mm to fines. 

12-f-mm. to fines (g) 

12 mm. to fines. 

11 tmn.-{-to fines. <h ). 

(5.4 nun. to fines. 

4.76 mm. to fines. (/). 
4.70 mm. to fines. <A"). 
4.76 mm. to fines. (D 
4.76 inin. to fines, (m) 
3 mm. to fines, (n).... 

2 5 mm. to fines. 

2.5 mm. to fines. («).. 


4° 10' 
7° 10' 
4° 45' 
4° 80' 
9° 25' 
4° 45' 
2° 25' 
0° 55' 
2° 25' 
2° 25' 
2° 25' 
8 ° 20 ' 
2° 25' 
1° 45' 


12 

12 

18 

12 

12 

12 

10 

10 

With. 









12 

8 








54 

SO 

48 

2t 

10 

80 

15 

14 

16 


Rhyolite. 

Amygdaloid. 

Amygdaloid. 

Rhyolite. 



14 

8 

14 

12 

66 



Quartz. 

Quartz. 

66 

. 



(a) y-limmiiT. (/»> Iron (r) Carries 25,180 gallons (108 tons) of water and 15 tons or sand In 24 hours. 
(d) Carries 31,6 ik> gallons (Do tons) of water and 15^ tons of sand in 24 hours, (e) Carries 7,200 gallons (S() tons) 
of water and 12U tons of sand in 24 hours. ( f) Carries 80*1,520 gallons (1,548 tons) of water and BOO tons ofsand 
In 21 hours, to) Carries 1.152,01*) gallons (4,80(1 tons) of water and 100 tons of saml in 24 hours, (fc) Carries 1,788,000 
gallons (7,200 tons) of water and 90 to 95 (ons of sand in 24 hours. <i) Carries 20,000,000 gallons (88,860 tons) 
of water and 2,000 tons of sand in 21 hours, (it) Carries 12,000,000 gallons (50,000 tons) of water and 1,225 tons 
of sand In 24 hours. (0 Carries 12,000,000 gallons (50,000 tons) of water ami 1,660 to 1,850 tons of sand In 24 
hours, <m) Carries 10,000,000 gallons (41,700 tons) of water and 1,475 tonBof sand In 24 hours, (n) Carries 
576,000 gallons (2,400 tons) of water and 144 tons of sand iu 24 hours, (o) Carries 8,140,000 gallons (18,000 tons) 
of water and perhaps 300 tong of saod in 24 hours. 


of slope. Table 37(1 shows the slopes of launders adopted by Mr. John Carkeek, 
of Butte, Montana, for material that usually passes through coarse concentration 
works. He states that water must be used in all these cases, except the first. 
Slopes must not bo taken off the launders by introducing boxes between the 
points of receiving and discharge. If boxes are introduced allowance must be 
made to still retain the above slopes. Certain ores will run on considerably Jess 
pitch, but these figures will be on the safe side for all kinds. 

The data on launders collected from the mills is given in Table 377. The 
depths of the streams arc not known. In the foot notes a number of instances 
are given of the quantity of sand and water flowing in launders of definite size 
and slope. 

It will be noticed that for the crusher products that run with water the slopes 
increase regularly with the size of the ore. The one instance without water has 
a much steeper slope than the same size of ore with water. The trommel 
products running with water, also show a regular increase of slope with the 
size of ore; but the eases without water show no regularity, though most of them 
are fairlv steen. The two exceptionally gentle slopes (14° 25' and 14° 30') are 
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probably short launders in which the ore forms its own slope. Although the jig 
products and the general tailings contain much larger particles than the classifier 
and vanner products, the average slopes (omitting the very steep eases) do not 
differ very much, tin' large quantities of water present making the gentle slopes 
sufficient for even the 15 to 25-mm. particles. The few instances of steeper 
slops than is necessary are due to the location of apparatus. Many of the slopes 
for jigs, classifiers, vanners and general tailings are. laid out for economy of fall. 
The very gentle slope of 0° 55' for general tailings at Mill 44 was probably in¬ 
tended io be the minimum safe limit. 

Tm joky ok Plow in L.utndkus.— While the author is unable to find 
exact laws for the size, shape arid slope of launders for sand and water, he be¬ 
lieves the mill man should have in his possession the main facts about launders 
for wafer, which may prove suggestive for designing launders for sand and water. 
He will, therefore, give first the conditions for water, and then add such facts 
as are at hand in regard to sand. 

For wafer the conditions may be stated thus: For a launder of any given shape, 
and size, the slope to obtain a given velocity will be less as the surface is made 
smoother, as the quantity of water increases and as the “wetted perimeter”* is 
diminished, other things being equal in each ease. Since the friction upon the 



a:b~l:2 a:b=l:2 u:li.-l:0.S88 a:h^l:2 
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sides and bottom of the launder is the greatest impediment to the flow of water, 
it follows that the form of launder which gives the least friction will require 
the least slope for a given flow. That form is the one which has the least 
“wetted perimeter,” and therefore the greatest “hydraulic mean depth”* for a 
given area. Figures 505-508 show four forms of launders, eaeli with one square 
foot cross section of stream; the hydraulic moan depths have been calculated for 
these, four and are 0.ff54 foot. 0.354 foot, 0.ff70 foot and 0.fff)8 foot respectively. 
A launder of rectangular section and given slope for a given quantity of water 
per minute, will give greater velocity if we increase the depth and decrease the 
width of the stream until the ratio of width to depth becomes 2 to 1. When 
the depth is made greater and the width less than this, the velocity decreases 
again. A V-shaped launder with 00" angle has the same hydraulic mean depth 
as the best rectangular launder, and, therefore, with the same area of section will 
convey the same quantity of water on the. same slope with the same velocity. A 
trapezoidal laundeT with sides sloping 45° and the width of the bottom 0.828 of 
the depth, has a larger hydraulic mean depth than either of the two’previous 
forms and can, therefore!, lie used on slightly less slope than they. A semi¬ 
circular launder has the greatest hydraulic moan depth of all and can, therefore, 
be used with the least slope. The rectangular form has the advantage of being 
the simplest to construct and keep in repair. It will, therefore, be considered 
as the standard launder for mill work. 

Tables ff78 and 379 have been calculated for the convenience of mill men, for 
wafer, but not for water and sand. Table 378 shows the mean velocity with which 
water will flow in re ct angular l aunders made of unplaned plank, and having 


hug mi mmii i ck, i ucvnocu luo Muuuer Hdu Mir nmao anonon or 

tfce stream. The ‘ hydraulic mean depth " i* the quotient obtained by dividing the area of the cron Motton 
Of a ft ream in square feet by its “ wetted perimeter 11 in linear feet. 
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different dimensions and slopes, and with different depths of stream; and Table 
379 shows the quantities of water that will flow in these launders per minute.* 
Fifty measurements of discharge from launders of uuplaned plank (of sizes cor¬ 
responding to those shown in the tables), quoted by liering and Trautwine, 84 
indicate that these tables probably contain no errors greater than 6%, and that 
the errors are generally within 3%. 

TABLE 378.— MEAN VELOCITIES OF WATER IN KELTANGULAR LAUNDEH 8 OF BOUGH 

FLANK. 


Launder# 4 Inches Wido. 


Launder# 8 Inches Wide. 


Depth of 
Water. 
In; lie#. 


Slope in 1 Foot. 

Inch | ! /4 Im*h.|*4 Inch.11 Inch. |sinclu 
Mean Velocity in Feet per Second. 


Slojie in 1 Foot. 

% Inch.|yj Inch. % Inch. 1 Inch. 2Inch’! 
Mean Velocity in Feet per Second. 


0 9 

1.3 

1.9 

2.0 

3.7 1. 

1.7 

2.4 

M 

4.8 

6.8 

1 5 

2.1 

8.0 

4.3 

0.1 2. 

2 0 

3.7 

f.,2 

7.3 

10.4 

2.1 

3.0 

4.2 

5.9 

8.4 3. 

3.2 

4.5 

0.4 

9.1 

12.8 

2.4 

3.5 

4.9 

0.9 

9.8 4. 

3.0 

5.1 

7.8 

10.8 

14.6 

2.0 

3.7 

5.2 

7.3 

10.4 0. 

4.2 

5.9 

8.4 

11.8 

16.7 





8. 

4.5 

0.8 

8.9 

13.0 

17.8 


Launder# 12 Inches Wide. 


LaunderB 10 Inches Wide. 




Slope hi 1 Foot. 




Slope in 1 Foot. 


Water. 

<■4 Inch. 

|*4 Inch |*^ Inch. 

11 Inch. 

|2Incir# 

Water. 

% Inch.| 

*4 Inch. | 

*4 Inch. 

1 Inch. 

|2 Inch's 


Mean Velocity in Feet per Second. 1 


Mean Velocity in Feet per Second. 

1. 


2.6 

3 7 

5 2 


1. 

1.9 

2.7 

8.8 

5.8 

7.5 

2. 

2.8 

4.0 

5.0 

8.0 

11.3 

2. 

8.1 

4.4 

6.2 

8.8 

12.4 

4. 

4.2 

5 9 

H 4 

11.8 

IB.7 

4. 

4.5 

6.8 

8.9 

12.0 

17.8 

0. 

4.9 

0 9 

9.8 

13.9 

19.6 

8. 

6.1 

8.0 

12.2 

17.2 

24.4 

9. 

5.7 

8.0 

11,3 

16.0 

22.7 

12. 

6.9 

9.7 

18.8 

19.4 

27.5 

12. 

0.1 

8.6 

12.2 

17.2 

24.4 

16. 

7.5 

10.0 

15.0 

t 21.3 

80.1 


Launders 22 Inches Wide. 

Slojm in 1 Foot. 

Dept h of--— t -i-i- 

Water. % Inch. \\ Inch. 1*4 Inch, t Inch. 2 Inch' 

Inches.-! -!-!- 

Mean Velocity in Feet per Second. 

m.a'l ''. 1 . 


Launders 22 Incite# Wide. 


Slojte in 1 Foot. 

% Inch. Inch. ^ Inch. 1 Inch. 12 Inoh’s 
Mean Velocity in Feet per Second. 


10.0 

14.2 

20.1 

28.4 

40.2 

11.2 

15.8 

22.3 

81.6 

44.7 

12.1 

17.1 

24.2 

34.2 

48.4 


These tallies forcibly illustrate the advantage of having the stream twice as 
wide as it i,s deep, where water alone is flowing. For example, a stream 8 
inches wide and 4 inches deep will flow about 85% faster than a stream 32 
inches wide and 1 inch deep (both having the same slope), though tlie area 
of the cross section is the same in each case. For equal speeds of current the 
former requires only 29% as much slope as the latter. These tables also show 
the effect that an increase of water has upon the slope. For example, a launder 
8 inches wide, with a stream 1 inch deep requires more than twice as much 
Blope as when the stream is 2 inches deep, in order to have the same velocity. 

The influence that, the roughness of the surface has upon the slope is very 
marked. Tables 378 and 379 were calculated for sawed, unplaned planks; but 
if pinned planks are used the same velocity of current will be obtained with only 
58 to 67% of the slope shown in any case in the tables, the advantage being a 


* These tables are calculated by the formula*: v-c tfri and o=ai>. In which v- 
second: 7 =*volume in cubic feet per second; a=area of cross section of stream in 


=mean velocity in feet per 
square feet; hydraulic 


mean depth in feet; *=slope expressed as the sine of the angle; e=a coefficient, depending on the hydraul 
mean depth, the roughness of the launder and the slope. Fora given hydraulic mean depth the dlffero 

_ . 1 . * . . 1 . if. . 1-ei_1__ Ik.1 Inmii 


slopes shown in the tables have practically the same coefficient. 
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little greater when the hydraulic mean depth is large than when it is small. 
Ordinary east iron linings require about the same slope as unplaned planks. 


TABLE 379.—QUANTITIES OF WATER FLOWING IN RECTANGULAR LAUNDERS OF 

ROUGH PLANK. 


Thunders 4 Inches Wide. 


Depth of 
water. 
Inches. 

Slope in 1 Foot. 

>4 Inch 

j*4 Inch. 

|l4 Inch. 

11 Inch. 

|2 Inch's 

Gallons per Minute. 

H . 

5.8 ; 

8.2 

11.7 

16.5 

28.8 


18.0 | 

2(5.3 

87.8 

58.5 


2. 

52.4 

74.2 

105 

148 

210 

*. 

01.(5 

180 

183 

259 

860 

4. 

129 

188 

259 

3(50 

517 

•-- 

— 


— 

— 

_ _ 


Launders 12 Inches Wide. 


Depth of 
Water. 
Inches. 


1 . 

s.'.Y.V.'.'.Y. 

4 . 

0 . 

8 . 


Launders 8 Inches Wide. 


Slope in 1 Foot. 


% Dm-Ij. 

|*4 Inch. 

|l4 Inch. 

11 Inch. | 

|2 Inch’s 


Gallons per Minute. 


42.1 

59.5 

84.2 

119 

1(58 

129. 

189 

259 

866 

517 

210. 

889 

479 

670 

958 

3(58. 

513 

728 

1,087 

1,452 

(525. 

884 

1,250 

1,7(57 

2,500 

890. 

1.258 

1,779 

2,51(5 

3,558 


Launders 1(1 Inches Wide. 


Depth of 
Water. 
Incites. 


Slope in 1 Foot . 

% Inch 

|*4 Inch.|^ Inch.11 Inch. | 
Gallons per Minute. 

1 . 

09 3 

98 

189 

190 

2. 

211 

298 

422 

597 

4. 

025 

884 

1,250 

1,767 

(5. 

1,099 

1,564 

2,198 

8,108 

9. 

1,908 

2,(598 

8,81(5 

5,395 

12. 

2,78(5 

8,808 

5,471 

7.780 




Slope m 1 Foot 

^Inch.|*4Inch.jh*Inch J1 Inch. 
Gallons per Minute. 


138 l 
437 
1,258 
8,138 
5,820 
8,485 


188 

206 

876 

(517 

873 

1,285 

1,779 

2,510 

8,559 

4,868 

0,877 

9,727 

8,232 

11,640 

16,404 

12.001 

1(5,909 

24,002 


1 . 

2 . 

4. 

8 . 


Depth of 
Water. 
Inches, 


Launders 82 Inches Wide. 

| Slope in 1 Foot. 

)41nch j^Inch.|^ Inch 11 Inch, |s Inch's 


Gallons per Minute. 


196 

278 

893 

556 

786 

650 

919 

1,301 

1,889 

2,001 1 

2,075 

2,988 

4,149 

5,867 

8,298 i 

6,000 

8,485 

12,001 

16,969 

21,002 


Launders 82 Inches Wide. 


Slope in I Foot. 

Depth of • -, - - . -j- - 

Water. <4Inch. *4 Inch. Inch. 1 Inch. ^Inch's 
Inches. -- 1 -1-!_ 


Gallons jier Minute. 


16,028 

22,657 

82,040 

45,818 

6-1,092 

26,751 

37,82(5 

53,503 

75,(558 

107,005 

88,590 

54,565 

77,179 

109,181 

154,858 


{5 930. In regard to the transportation of sand by the water current, experi¬ 
mental figures from Dubuat 33 an; quoted in Table 380. They show the bottom 
velocities of currents in wooden launders of (planed?) plank, necessary to move 
various sizes of grains of eertain specific gravities. 


TABLE 380.—SPEED OF WATER CURRENT NECESSARY TO MOVE DIFFERENT SIZES 

OF SAND AND PEBBLES. 


Velocities at Bottom of Stream, 
in Feet per Second. 


Material. 


Brown clay (specific gravity 2.04). 

Fine sand (8p. Or. 2.04 ?). 

Coarse sand (Sp. Gr. 8.86). 

Gravel, size of anise seed (Sp. Gr. 2.545) ... 

Gravel, size of peas or larger (Sp. Gr. 2.545).... 

Gravel, size of common beans (Sp. Gr. 2.545). 

Beach pebbles, one inch or more in diameter (Sp. Gr. 2.614). 

Angular weathered flint, about the size of a hen's egg (Sp. G. 2.25). 


Slowest Observed 
Velocity that 
Moved the Grains. 

Fastest Observed 
Velocity that did 
Not Move the 
Grains. 

0.80 

0.27 

0.62 

0.58 

1.07 


0.53 

0.86 

0.71 

0.62 

1.55 

1.07 

8.20 

2.18 


8.20 


Nearly all of the mill launders transporting sand and water are of such size 
that the streams are shallow and wide compared with the best proportion for 
water, stated above. This may be wise; but perhaps if narrower, deeper streams 
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were used, slope might be. saved. In order to treat this subject better, the author 
needs facts from the mills in regard to the size of grains, specific gravity of the 
minerals, quantity of sand and water transported, and the width, depth and 
slope of the stream. 


Unwaterers and Driers. 

§ 637. Unwatering Devices are used to diminish the water carried by sand, 
or the sand carried by water. The sand, if of value, is thereby put in better 
condition for the next step in the process; if it is waste, it is in condition to be 
dumped or loaded while the water may be in condition to be used again. These 
devices may be classified as boxes, screens, and mechanical unwaterers. Un¬ 
watering boxes are discussed in § 340. 

Uniralering Screens .—In Mill 38 the coarse concentrates (from No. 1 and No. 
3 jigs), which are collected separately from the rest of the concentrates, are 
unwatered by passing over a screen placed in the launder that leads to the col¬ 
lecting bin. In Mill 10, jig middlings, ranging in diameter from 7 mm. to less 
than 3| mm. go to a trommel with 2|-mm. round holes. The oversize of this 
trommel goes to middlings rolls, while the water, together with the finest sand, 
goes to an unwatering box. The screens used to unwater jig tailings in Mills 
37 and 86 are described in § 443. 

In Mill 6 the concentrates from each log washer are unwatered by passing first 



fig. 500.— Johnson's mechanical hand shoveller. 

to a trommel with 4.8-mm. round holes, from which the water and fines pass to a 
fixed Hut screen of 14-mesh wire cloth sloping 35°. The reason for the two 
screens is that the size of grains ranges from 50.8 man. in diameter to fines. 

Tn Mill 76 the pulp from the clean-up barrel, after passing over amalgamated 
plates, goes to a tank with a burlap filter in the bottom. The water goes to waste, 
and what is caught on the filter is sent to the chlorination works. 

Mechanical Unwatering .—The Johnson Mechanical Sand Shoveller is used at 
Mill 5 to remove the sand from the waste launder, in order to prevent the settling 
ponds filling up too rapidly; and also to save fall, because the sand requires more 
slope in the launder than the clay. The apparatus, of which Pig. 509 is an end 
elevation, consists of a series of scoops attached to each of two revolving shafts. 
The form and inclination of the scoops is such that their operation is much like 
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that of a shovel in a man’s hands. Each scoop dips to the bottom of the launder, 
and as it rises turns partially so as to gradually pour off the water (the water 
also draining through perforations in the scoop), and finally discharges the sand 
outside the launder into a ear. For the details of construction the reader is 
referred to the Transactions of the Am. Inst. Min. Eng., Vol. XXVIli., page 235. 
The machine takes out about twice as much sand in a given time! as three men 
were previously able to take out; in fact, it appears to remove all of the sand 
and let only the clay and fine silt pass on. ’ 

A slime table with very gentle slope and slow speed of rotation is suggested as 
an unwaterer for slime. Home form of scraper would probably he needed to re¬ 
move the settled slime. The use of this plan is unknown to'the author. The 
nearest approach to it is the method used for settling in some starch works: 
water carrying starch and gluten is passed over tables about 2 feet wide and 
100 or more feel long, having u slope of perhaps inches in 100 feet (0° l'+). 
The starch quite readily settles on the table, while the gluten, being much lighter, 
is carried along. When the former has deposited to a depth of 5 or (i inches the 
current is stopped and the starch removed with hoes. 

§ 638. Emeus. —Ore or concentrates have to be dried for dry crushing and 
screening, for magnetic concentration, and to save freight charges in shipping. 
Since coarse material retains much less moisture, after draining, than fine ma¬ 
terial, it is often sutlieient to simply drain the coarse concentrates before shipping, 
though the fine concentrates may require drying. For example, in Mills 27 and 
29 concentrates finer than 0.9 mm. and 2.5 mm. diameter respectively, are dripil 
before shipping, while the coarser sizes are shipped without drying! The per¬ 
centage of moisture retained by different sizes of ore is shown in £ 8.19. When 
fine ore is to he shipped it is advisable to leave 2 or 3% of moisture to prevent 
loss of dust. 

Drying is done either in revolving cylinders, in shaft furnaces or on drying 
floors. ' ° 

In Mill 27 a Cummer Drier is used. This consists of an inclined revolving 
cylinder, through which the hot gases from a furnace are drawn after they have 
passed beneath the cylinder. The drying is assisted bv internal longitudinal 
blades which lift the concentrates and allow them to fall'through the current of 
hot, gases. A positive draft is maintained by means of a suction fan. This 
drier at Mill 27 treats concentrates of 0.9 rum. diameter and finer at the rate 
of 10 tons in 7 hours, using 975 pounds of coal, which includes the coal required 
to heat the drier after 14 hours’ idleness. The moisture is reduced from 23% 
to 3%. 

In Mill 92 the jig concentrates are dried in a revolving cylinder provided with 
internal longitudinal lifting blades. Mill 89 uses a revolving plate-iron cylinder, 
lined with brick, to dry the ore from the breaker (about 2 inches maximum diam¬ 
eter). This cylinder lias an outside diameter of (1 feet, is 24 feet long, slopes 4 
inches jier foot, and makes 7 revolutions a minute. It handles 125 tons in 10 
hours, and could handle more. The percentage of moisture is not stated. Oil is 
used for fuel, and the amount is 1 gallon per ton of ore dried. 

In Mill 29 there is a slightly conical revolving drier, 18 feel long, with diam¬ 
eters of 36 inches at the small end and 44 inches at the large end, and revolving 
37 times a minute. The hot gases from the fire pass through the cylinder in 
one direction while the ore passes in the opposite direction. 

In Mil) 94 the ore, after being broken to f inch (19.1 mm.) and less, was dried 
in an Argali four-cylinder drier previous to fine crushing and screening. This 
drier differs from the common cylindrical form in having a nest of four com¬ 
paratively small, brick-lined cylinders (about 18 inches inside diameter) instead 
of one large cylinder. The nest is fastened inside of two heavy trade bands. 




which are supported and driven by two pairs of supporting rollers. The hot 
gases from the fire pass through the pipes in the opposite direction from the ore. 
This design is claimed to better utilize the heat of the gases from the fire. At 
this mill the moisture was reduced from 10% to 1% in 70 tons of ore in 24 
hours, using one ton of coal. The drier sloped 1£ incites per foot (7° 5'), and 



PIG. 510a. —EDISON DHIER. 



PIG. 5106.— DETAILS OP EDISON DHIER. 


made two revolutions per minute. It was at first run at half the above inclina¬ 
tion, and twice the above speed, but these latter adjustments caused excessive wear 
on the tracks. , , 

At Mill 91 Edison’s Drying Kiln is used to dry the ore after it has been crushed 
to about £ inch (12.7 mm.) maximum diameter. It consists of a tower 8 feet 
square and 50 feet high in sections made of iron plates. (Pigs. 510a and 5106 
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show the furnace differing slightly, but only in unimportant details, from the 
one here described.) The ore lirst passes over a set of screens to remove roots or 
other foreign matter; and then to the distributor (Fig. 193), which spreads it 
uniformly. The falling ore then meets a system of battle plates (Pig 510//), 
which extend between two sides of the tower. The plates on each level are parallel, 
but slope at right angles to those on the next level. The ends of these plates rest 
in slots in the sides of the tower, and can thus be easily removed. Tin. plates 
are 8} inches wide, j inch thick, and slope -15° in the direction of the width. The 
least distance between the edges of any two plates is about four times the diameter 
of I he largest particle of ore. If the ore contains more than 17% moisture it 
sticks to the upper battle plates, and to take earn of such ore two of the upper 
rows of plates are provided with levers with which they may he shaken longitudi¬ 
nally (see Fig. 510//). After the ore has passed over these upper plates it is dry 
enough, superficially, to prevent sticking. The hot gases for drying are intro¬ 
duced at three different levels through three sets of brick eheckerwork in one 
side of (lie tower, the battle plates being omitted from the sections where the 
hot gases enter. The gases aie drawn off from the top by a suction fan which 
delivers to a dust catcher. The drier treats 300 tons of ore per hour, using 1,100 
pounds of anthracite coal in that. time. The ore passes through the drier so 
rapidly that the moisture is not all carried off, hut so much heat is retained 
that there is no dittieultv in removing nearly all the remaining moisture In dry 
air blown Ihrnugh the stock house at the rate of 50,000 cubic feet per minute. 

A second drier of the same kind, hut (5 feet square instead of 8 feet, is 
used to remove the last traces of moisture, and to prepare the ore for the dusting 
chamber (S 000) after it has been crushed to a maximum diameter of about 
0.00 inch (1.5 mm.), and has been partially concentrated by the No. 1 or 12- 
inch magnets. 

One of these driers, 3 feet, square and 21 feet high, has been installed in 
Mill 92, to replace another form, for drying all of the ore after it has been 
reduced to a maximum diameter of about 1| ineh (38.1 min.). 

In Mill 28 there are two drying floors, each 25 feet long and 124 foot 
wide, upon which are laid six 4-inch steam pipes, three conveying steam for¬ 
ward and three pipes returning it to the exhaust. The concentrates from 40 mm. 
to 2 mm. in diameter are dried on one of the floors, and all finer than 2 mm. 
on the other. 


Miscellaneous Appahatus. 

§639. Removal of Pick-points, Bolts, Sticks, etc. —To prevent strains 
upon crushing rolls and to prevent clogging of the different machines, coarse 
screens are sometimes used to remove pick-points, sticks, etc., from the ore, after 
it has been through the bleaker. These things are also more or less perfectly 
removed by hand picking. Jn Mill 91, for this purpose, the ore from the No. 3 
corrugated rolls, is passed over a set of three No. 1 screen.- which are plane per¬ 
forated plate screens, just before entering the drier. Each screen is 3(1 inches 
long, 38 inches wide, ami slopes 40°. The upper one lias slots 1 ) X 3 inches, and 
3 inches apart. The middle and lower screens have slots 1 j X 2} inches, and 
jj inch apart. The undersize of the first goes to the second, of the second to the 
third screen, and of the third to the drier. The oversize of all three screens is 
thrown out. 

In Mill 94, pick-points, holts, etc., are removed from the ore before going 
to the No. 1 rolls, by means of 1-ineh round holes on the last 2 feet of Nfo. 1 
trommel, the first 4 feet of which are covered with 4-mesh wire cloth. The 
undersize of the 1-inch hole goes to rolls for further crushing, while its over- 
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size contains the pick points, etc. The material through 4 mesh on 5 mesh, 
from No. 2 trommel, is mainly chips, strings, etc., and goes to waste. 

In Mill 92 the ore, after being reduced to a maximum of about 8 mesh, goes 
to 10-mesli trommels, the oversize of which goes to a 1-mesh trommel, and the 
oversize ol' the latter is sticks, nails, etc. 

Dust-fans anh Ciiambeiis. —When ore is treated dry, as in sampling mills, 
pneumatic mills and magnetic concentrators, there may be so much tloating dust 
that suction fans are needed to remove it. Fans are also used in some cases 
to hasten drying, ns in Mills 2'!' and 91. In Mill 89 two suction fans are used, 
one to remove dust from the magnetic machines, and the other to remove dust 
from the crushing machinery and trommels. In Mill 94 there is a suction fan 
connected with the housings of all rolls, elevators and trommels. The heavier 
pari of the (Inst settles in a dust chamber. 

The centrifugal dust collector commonly used in wood working mills and Hour 
mills may prove valuable in some cases. Where the dust carries much value, or 
where it is es|>ceiully necessary to prevent it from blowing into the air, a bag room 
is a simple and etlioient means of catching it. 3U aml 58 'This consists of a room 
in which a large number of burlap or cotton cloth bags or tubes are suspended 
vertically. There arc two methods of operation. In one, the air and dust 
come through the large horizontal distributing pijies in the top of the room, 
and pass down through nipples into the hags, the lower ends of which lie on the 
floor. The air can pass through the meshes of the bags while the dust cannot. 
The latter falls or is shaken down at intervals, and is periodically emptied into 
wheelbarrows. In the other method, the air and dust are carried into a chamber 
with hoppers in the bottom, and pass up into the hags through nipples in the 
to]) of the chamber. The dust is shaken down into the hoppers, from which 
it is drawn off through gates. Sturtevant claims that, for ore, burlap is a 
better material than cotton: 1st, because the holes are not so easily clogged by 
the (lust; and 2nd, because, when the blast is stopped, the collapse of the bags 
causes a large part of the adhering dust to fall down, while with cotton the bags 
must he shaken to remove the dust. 

Weighino Oku. —Platform scales may be provided upon which the ears or 
wagons bringing ore, or removing concentrates, are run to he weighed. At 
Mill 8(i the concentrates are weighed as they are-being wheeled in barrows to 
the cars. It is a common custom to weigh a number of ears of ore, and use the 
average weight for making up daily accounts of tonnage. This method may be 
accurate enough to indicate irregularities in the work of the mill, but it is not 
accurate enough to base financial transactions upon. For that purpose careful 
weighing, moisture samples and assays are all required. 

Care should be used that heavier loads are not put on the scales than the 
laiter are intended to weigh; and the scales should be tested occasionally to see 
that they are accurate. It will be suggestive to mention a case where the scales 
were frequently tested and were supposed to be accurate; but the test weights 
were found to be so much in error that a mistake of about 40 pounds per ton 
had been made. The idea has been suggested that disputes may arise in case 
of shipment on account of differences in weight between places of high and of 
low altitude; hut it should be stated that this difference occurs only with spring 
balances, which, of course, are never used in dealing with ore. With a spring 
balance the difference is only about two pounds per ton between sea level and 
a height of 10,000 feet in the same latitude; and if the places are as far apart 
in latitude as British Columbia and the Gulf of Mexico the difference is about 
pounds per ton. In this hook a ton always means 2,000 pounds unless other* 
wise indicated. The long ton contains 2 , 240 , the so-called “miner’s ton” 2 , 352 , 
and the metric ton 2,204 pounds. 
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Bibliography of Accessory Apparatus, 
sampling. 

1. Am. Chrm. Hoc., Vol. XV., (1803), p. 200. Shinier and Heifsnyder show, by experi¬ 

ment, the udvantu^e of having ore Home what moist for sampling. 

2. Am. Inst. Min. Ktuj., Vol. XX. (1801), p. 135. Wm. Glenn disenswes the need of care¬ 

ful, unprejudiced sampling, and describes hand sampling by channelling. Discus¬ 
sion by K. W. Raymond, with description of Cornish quartering. 

3. Ibid., p. 410. II. L. Bridgman discusses sampling and describes the Bridgman mechan¬ 

ical samplers. Illustrated. 

4. Ibid., Vol. XXV., (1805), p. 820. D. W. Brunton discusses the theory of sampling; 

and by using certain experimental data, deduces a formula showing the relation 
between the weight of a sample and the maximum size of the ore grains. 

5. Ibui., \ ol. XXVI., (1800), p. 1008. Henry A. Yozin discusses the advantages of a 

good mechanical sampler compared with hand sampling. 

6. Can. Min. Ucr., Vol. X\ II., (1808), p. 43. F. T. Snyder. A simple automatic* sampler. 

Ill ust rated. 

7. Chrm. and Met. Hoc. H. Africa, Vol. IL., (1808). No. 8, p. 155. S. II. Pearce dis¬ 

cusses sampling of various products and describes an automatic sampler for tail¬ 
ings. Illustrated. 

8. Collins, 11. K, (1800), “Metal, of Lead," p. 2. Description and discussion of Clark¬ 

son sampler. Illustrated. 

0, lln<f. tf- Min. Jour., Vol. LI., (1801), p. 718. The disadvantages of systematic hand 
sampling. 

10. Ibid., Vol. LI I., (1801). p. 204. A. D. Hodges, Jr. Nee chsury precautions in hand 

sampling. 

11. Ibid., Vol. LIII., (181)2), ]>]>. Ill and 132. Paul Johnson gives details of Cornish 

sampling at the Kl I’uso smelter. 

12. Ibid., Vol. LX1., (1890), p. 543. iiridginan’s assay olliee sampler. Illustrated. 

13. Ibid., Vol. LX1IL, (1837), p. Kid. V\. \V. Taylor. Sampling a pile of ore by driving 

in an iron pipe at various places. 

14. llofman, 11. ()., "Metallurgy Lead,” (1899), p. 42. Discussion of sampling with 

descriptions of hand sampling and several mechanical samplers. Illustrated. 

15. Iron i( iS'/eef Inst., Vol. XLIV., tlSttii). p. 131. Thomas Clarkson. Principles of 

sampling, and description of tile Clarkson sampler. Illustrated. Discussion, 
lfi. Mines if Minimis, Vol. XX., (181)1)-11)00), p. 3P1. Same as (’hem. if Met. Sue. 8. 
A fried, Vol. II, p. 155. 

17. Heh. Mines Quart., Vol. UT.. (1881-2), p. 253; and VI., (1884-5), p. 351. S. A. 
Heeil discusses the theory and practice of sampling. 

FEEDERS AND DISTRIBUTORS. 

J8. Eng. if Min, dour., Vol. L1V., (1832), p. 5. John W. Meier. Descriptions of auto¬ 
matic feeders used at I’rzihram. Illustrated. 

13. Veit. Iterg. Unit. u. tfalinemresen, Vol. XLU1., (1835), p. 215. Description of the 
Mustersehutz slime feeder. Illustrated. 

El,EVA TORS AND CONVEYORS. 

20. .4TO. Inst. Min. Eng., Vol. XII., (1883-4), p. 433. S. Stutz. Link belt elevators and 

conveyors. 1 llustrated. 

21. Ibid., Vol. XXVI.. (183(1). p. 78. Thomas Robins, Jr., discusses conveying by 1 jells 

and describes his special belt, rollers, etc. 

22. Berg. «. Jliitt. Zvit., Vol. LV., (1833). p. 337. Short description and data in regard 

to Hip Kreiss jerking conveyor. 

23. Eng. if Min. dour., Vol. LXV1I.. (181)3), p. 230. Details of a (10-foot sand wheel for 

the Henry Nonrse (fold Mining Co.. S. Africa. Illustrated. 

24. Min. Ind., lol. V., (1890)', p. 204. John E. Rothwell discusses details of belt ele¬ 

vators. 

25. Rittinger, P. R. von. (1807), “Aufliereitungskunde.” p. 407. Elevators, sand wheels 

and conveyors. Illustrated. 

26. 8. Afrir. Assoc. Eng. if Architects, Vol. IV.. (1837-08), p. 53. H. R. Skinner. Some 

details and costs of tailings wheels on the Rand, and comparisons with pumps 
and bucket elevators. 


PUMPS. 

27. Am. Eng. & R. R. dour., Vol. J.XVUi., (1804), p. 411. John Richards. Discussion 
of the details of centrifugal pumps. 
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28. Am. Soe. Mech. Eng., Vol. VII., (1885-0), p. 608. W. 0. Webber. Efficiencies of 

centrifugal and reciprocating pumps. 

29. Ibid., Vol. IX.. (1887-8). p. 228 . W. t). Webber and others discuss the construction 

and efficiency of centrifugal pumps. 

30. Berg. u. Butt. Zeit.,X<>\. XXXII., (1873), p. 283. Short illustrated description of a 

special plunger pump for sand and water. 

81. Eng. if .Vin. Jour., Vol. LXV., (1898), p. 553. Illustrated description of Frenier and 
Leblanc spiral sand pump. 

32. Freibirgir Jahrb., (1893), p. 83. Hermann gives figures showing the grinding effect 
of a centrifugal pump on sand. 


LAUNDERS. 

33. Dublint, (1816), “Principe d'llydranlique et de Pyrodymimique,” Vol. II., pp. 77-90. 

llottoni, top and mean velocities of How' of water in small wooden channels. 
p]t. tll-97. Hot tom currents required to move different kinds of sand, gravel and 
clnv. 

34. liering and Trn.ut.wine, (1889). Translated from finngiiillet and Kuttcr. with ad¬ 

ditions). “A (leneral Formula for the Flow of water," p. 131. A large number 
of gougings of the How of water in pipes and open channels of various dimensions. 

MI HCEI.LA N ROUS. 

3ft. Am. Inst. Min. Eng.. Vol. XXVIII., (1898). p. 225, ,T. R dolmson, dr. An auto¬ 
matic shoveller for removing sand from water running in launders. 

36. Holman. H. 0., (1899), “Metallurgy Lead," p. 131. Description of Lewis and Bartlett 

bag process for collecting dust lind fumes, p. 378. Discussion of various methods 
of condensing flue dusts, with descriptions of different forms of dust chambers. 
Illustrated. 

37. Peters. E. I)., Jr., (1895), “Copper Smelting." p. 475. Short discussion of dust 

chambers. 

38. Schnabel, Carl, (1896), “ITnndbucb dor Motallhiittonkundo," Vol. 11., p. 240. Also 

Louis' translation, (I89S), Vol. II., p. 228). Description of bag rooms for col¬ 
lecting zinc white. Illustrated. 
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MILL PROCESSES ANTI) MANAGEMENT. 

Having discussed, individually, tbe various kinds of apparatus whirl) find ap¬ 
plication in concentrating mills, there remains the consideration of the mills 
as a whole, including the various combinations of principles; the different arrange¬ 
ments of apparatus; the management of mills; general items such as power, 
water, costs, etc.; mill testing and the selection of processes suitable for different 



CHAPTER XX. 

SUMMARY OF PRINCIPLES AND OUTLINES OF MILLS. 

§ 040. Summary of Piunou’lks. —For the convenience of the student of mill¬ 
ing a resume is here given of the different principles employed in separating 
minerals. The mode of combining these principles will be found in the mill 
schemes which follow later. 

Hand Picking.— 1 The eve and hand are guided in selecting the good ore from 
the waste, the waste from the good ore, or one valuable mineral from another 
by the color, lustre, aggregation, fracture, and specific gravity of the minerals. 

' Sizing by Screens puts together in groups particles which are of about the 
same size irrespective of specific gravity. The variation of size ranges from the 
largest grain that could come through the screen above to the smallest grain that 
could rest on the screen below. The trommels or drum screens and the flat 
screens, whether shaken or fixed, are included in this class. 

Sizing bg a Water Film on a Surface puts together particles which are about 
the same size. The specific gravity of the minerals probably affects this opera¬ 
tion to a limited degree. For example the finer grains of quartz in any given 
product roll more easily than the grains of galena of the same size. 1 he slime 
table, canvas table, blanket table, and huddle are all included in this class. 

Sorting by Free Settling is done bv classifiers of all kinds. It puts together 
in anv given product particles that are equal settling under free settling condi¬ 
tions," in which the particle of mineral of higher specific gravity is of smaller 
diameter than that, of lower specific gravity. 

Ehdriation is done by stirring up the mixed grains in a vat or tank. After 
a period of settling the coarser grains, the supernatant water containing the 
lighter grains is drawn off. The'operation is free settling applied to very fine 
particles. The washing of clays is virtually elutriation, but it is generally con¬ 
tinuous as far as the removal of the fine stuff from the coarse is concerned, in¬ 
termittent, only in the settling of the fine clay. 

§ 041. Sorting by Hindered Settling is done on the beds of jigs during pul¬ 
sion or forward stroke of the plunger. It causes the particles to become layered 
or stratified and brings together, in any layer, grains that are equal settling under 
hindered settling conditions. Here again the grain of higher specific gravity 
which is brought; into equilibrium with one of lower specific gravity is smaller 
in diameter than the latter, but the difference in diameters is considerably 
greater than with free settling. 

Suction takes place on the beds of jigs during the return stroke of the plunger. 
By it any grains of high specific gravity that are small enough to do so are 
drawn down through the interstices of the bed into the hutch below. 

Sorting by Settling in Air.—-This action takes plane on the bed of a pneu¬ 
matic jig during the pulsion or forward motion of the plunger. It puts together 
grains' that are equal settling in air. The effect may not be dissimilar to hin¬ 
dered settling in water. No extensive investigation to settle this point is 
known to the author. 

Momentum and Trajectory .—When particles aTe thrown with equal velocity 
ill a horizontal direction they hold their momentum for different lengths of 
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time according to their specific gravity and size. In consequence of this they 
drop at shorter or longer distances from the starting point. The grains of equal 
trajectory are grouped in practically the same way as grains that are equal set¬ 
tling in air. There may be some difference in the ratio of diameter in the two 
cases, but in regard to this the author has no information. The l’ape-Houne- 
berg and Olarkson-Stanficld separators work on this principle. 

Agitation takes place in the bed of sand on a vanner belt or on a jerking table. 
By it the grains of heavy mineral are settled into a layer beneath those of the 
lighter. The finest grains of heavy mineral are, however, imperfectly settled. 
The travel of the vanner belt carries up the heavy layer. The heavy layer on 
the humping or jerking table is removed by the same jerking movement which 
makes the layers. 

Greasy Flotation. —When particles refuse to become wetted they may float 
in a little dimple in the surface of the water, or if immersed they may retain 
attached to them air bubbles which float them up later. This principle, how¬ 
ever, is so unreliable and dillicult to control that it is usually considered more 
an injury than a benefit. 

§ 6)2. Plate A malgamnlinn. —When pulp containing free gold, freshly bright¬ 
ened by the action of the stamps, flows over, or, still better, impinges upon a 
clean amalgamated plate the gold particles are instantly amalgamated and 
cemented to the plate while the sand flows tiff. 

The Greased Plate. —When diamond bearing sands are fed with water upon an 
inclined table with a suitable coating of grease upon it the diamonds stick to the 
grease and are retained, while the quartz sand flows off with the water. 

Magnetism. —When mixed magnetic and nan-magnetic sands are brought 
within the sphere of attraction of a magnet the former are attracted while the 
latter are not. When mixed particles of more magnetic and less magnetic power 
are subjected to an electromagnet the current of electricity may lx* so adjusted 
as to take out only those that are more magnetic, allowing the less magnetic to 
move on. 

Roasting for Magnetism. —When mixed minerals, one of which contains iron 
and is susceptible of decomposition liv heat and oxidation, are roasted in a fur¬ 
nace at a moderate heat with a flame of limited oxidizing power, the iron mineral 
goes over into magnetic oxide which is strongly attracted by the magnet, while 
the other does not. The removal of pyrite from blende is an illustration. 

Roasting for Porosity. —When two minerals, one of which is more susceptible 
to decomposition by heat and oxidation than the other, are roasted at a moderate 
heat the former becomes soft, porqus or spongy in form and practically lighter 
in specific gravity, while the latter remains unchanged. The removal of pyrite 
from cassiterite (tinstone) is an illustration. 

Decrepitation. —If a product, consisting of a crystallized mineral and an 
amorphous mineral, or of iwo crystallized minerals which decrepitate at differ¬ 
ent temperatures, he heated on a plate one of the minerals may decrepitate or 
break up into small fragments while the other remains unchanged. The removal 
of barite from blende is an illustration of this. 

§ 643. Centrifugal Force— If an emulsion of two liquids he placed in a strong 
cylinder which is being revolved at high speed, the lighter component liquid seeks 
the center of the evlinder while the heavier seeks the circumference. 'Phis prin¬ 
ciple is used in the milk separator. If water carrying fine mineral slimes be 
put in the above cylinder ihe solid particles all seek the circumference, and prob¬ 
ably do so in the same order that they would fall under free settling conditions. 
It would seem, therefore, that the best that could be expected would be the un¬ 
watering of fine pulp. The ■efforts to utilize this principle have not produced a 
machine which is generally accepted in ore dressing. 
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Brittleness under Crushing Force. —Of two minerals being subjected to crush¬ 
ing by pressure as with rolls, one many be brittle and break easily to fine grains, 
while the other is tenacious or even malleable, and refuses to be broken finely. 
Native copper and gangue may be so separated, but the separation is incomplete 
since then' is always some fine copper to go with the gangue. 

Friability under a Blow. —Of two minerals aubjeeted to the beating netion of 
high speed revolving beaters, one may be broken into small grains while the 
other is not. The Vapart Disintegrator has been used to separate blende from 
pyrite by this principle. 

§ fit(k)Mttr nations ok PRINCIPLES of Separation. —If the above principles 
of concentration be used alone uncombined with others, they would in most cases 
give very incomplete concentration of values or none at all. But on the other 
hand, if they are suitably combined a separation may be made as complete as 
commercial conditions will allow. Some of these combinations will now be 
Riven : 

Biting before Burling is a combination illustrated in trommels followed by 
jigging with water or air. and in screening followed by Olarkson-Stanfiold cen¬ 
trifugal dry separators. In both of these groups the screening placets together 
grains of tho same size, but different gravities, and the jigging or the dry 
separating separates the heavier grains of each group from the lighter. 

Sizing followed by Agitation is a combination illustrated by slime table mid¬ 
dlings treated on a vatmer. Here the slime table lias removed the larger part 
of the fine eoncentTaf.es, and sends its middlings, which arc coarser, to a vanner, 
which separates the valuable minerals from the waste, making a very appropriate 
grouping of machines. 

Sizing followed by Magnetism, and by Sorting occurs in trommels followed 
by Wet in-rill magnets and by jigs in Mill 92. The trommel puts like, sizes to¬ 
gether. the magnet takes out the franklinite suitable foT zinc oxide furnace and 
spiegel furnace, and the jig saves the willemite and zincite from the limestone 
for the spelter furnace. 

§ (MS. Sorting before. Sizing is illustrated by a classifier followed by a slime 
table, or bv a Pape-11enneberg dry separator followed by a slime table. The box 
classifier or Pape-Henneberg machine puts the small grain of mineral of higher 
gravity with the larger grain of lower, and the table following, by its quality of 
sizing, retains the small grain of heavy mineral and rejects the large grain of 
waste. 

Sorting followed by Agitation occurs where a classifier is followed by a vanner. 
This is not an entirely logical method, as the vanner does not require the larger 
grains of heavy mineral to be taken out. It is really an expedient to get a series 
of products to bo treated bv a series of vanners. 

Sorting followed by Suction is shown by a hydraulic classifier followed by a 
bedded jig. The classifier puts the smaller grains of heavy mineral with the 
larger grains of lighter mineral. The bedded jig by suction draws down the 
small grains of heavy mineral through the interstices into the hutch below. 

Sorting followed by Suction and again by Suction occurs where a classifier is 
followed by a roughing jig and by a finishing jig. The classifier puts the larger 
lighter grains with the smaller heavier. The roughing jig with its coarse bed 
and rnpid treatment rejects the largest, light waste, yielding a hutch product of 
small quantity for the finishing jig to treat more slowly with a finer bed. On 
the finishing jig light particles are lifted during pulsion while the fine heavy 
particles are drawn down through the bed into the hutch during suction. 

Amalgamation followed by Agitation occurs where an amalgamated plate is 
followed by a vanner. The amalgamated plate saves the bright free gold and the 
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vanner saves the rusty gold and the values that are associated with the heavy 
mineral. 

Amalgamation and Agitation followed by Sorting, Sizing, and Agitation is a 
combination shown by amalgamated plate, vannor, classifier, canvas table, and 
vannor. The plate takes the clean gold, the first vannor the coarser, heavy 
values, the classifier throws away in its spigot product the coarse waste, the canvas 
table throws away a liner wash! product, and dually the little vanner saves the 
finest values, rejecting the finest waste. 

§ <>‘1(5. Various other combinations are in use as will be seen by the reader when 
he studies the mill schemes, and furthermore, new combinations may suggest 
themselves to him. 

Theoretically the principles would allow a perfect separation, but practically 
such is rarely, if ever, obtained. This incompleteness of the separation is due to 
various causes, the complete removal of which is not commercially possible. 
Considering Mills 1 to Vi inclusive, which have the valuable mineral generally 
in the form of sulphide associated with gangue, we have, after crushing, the 
valuable minerals existing as: («) compact grains, (fi) flatfish grains, (<■) in¬ 
cluded grains, and (</) fine slimes. The compact grains (a) are easily separated 
unless the machines are run too fast. The flatfish grains (/>) arc'difficult to 
separate owing to their slowness in settling. The included grains (r) prevent a 
jx*rfect separation since they oblige us to send gangue into the heads and values 
info the failings, or else make a middling product requiring re-treatment. This 
middling product will include also some of the flatfish grains. The fine slimes 
(d) are saved with difficulty because they settle so slowly, and are so easily car¬ 
ried forward by water currents that the commercial limit is reached before the 
last of the values is saved. A discussion of the commercial limits in ore dress 
ing will be found in g 832. 

Schemes of Mill Tkeatment. 

§ fi-l7. The great variety of states of mineral aggregation existing in ores, 
which may indicate entirely different treatment for two ores of even identically 
the same chemical composition, seems to make it necessary that, this work should 
lay before its readers a great many mills, representing as great a number of 
variations as possible. In this way the intelligent render will see how others have 
handled the various difficulties of their problems, will form his own opinions as 
to their virtues and faults, and will derive guidance for the solution of his own 
problems. With this aim in view the following mill schemes are inserted. 

(a) STMT EE JIGGING MIEE8 USING HAND JIGS. 

§ (5*18. This group includes Mills 1, 2 and 3, and a general description of Hand 
.Tigging at Joplin. Hand jigging plants are generally used on mine fines without 
crushing, to bring up ores that are already moderately high grade, that is, to put 
three tons or less of ore into one ton of concentrates. They are generally used 
without a breaker: for whenever it pays to put in the latter with the necessary 
engine it is usual to go further and add a pump and power jigs. 

The hand jig is one of the cheapest and simplest washers, and can be put 
together with few tools in out of the way places; where labor is cheap the cost 
per ton is low, and when the tonnage is low the simplicity of the hand jig gives 
it preference over the more complicated power jigging plants. Tt is very useful 
in the early stages of mining and concentrating operations to settle the questions 
how much can be saved, what is the quality of the valuable minerals that are 
saved, and what is probably the best method of concentrating. There are oertain 
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districts, particularly in the Missouri and Kansas zinc regions, where the seat of 
mining operations changes every little while and the hand jig can he picked up 
and moved to the new plant with little cost. A more elaborate mill could not be 
easily moved. At Granby, Missouri, the miners with their hand jigs (Mill 2) 
partially concentrate the ore and the concentrates are finished in a larger, more 
systematic mill (Mills l(i and 17). 

Stitt). Mill No. 1. Thu Genekke-Vanderbilt Mining Company, Guston, 
Colorado.—T he mill runs day shift only. The ore consists of the economic 
minerals gold and silver bearing pyrite, galena, blende and a little poly ha site, 
and a ganguo of quartz, porphyry, barite and clay. The pyrite has very little 
value, and is kept out as much as possible in ttiie mine. The copper in the 
ore is rarely above <‘1%. The problem is te save the gold, silver, lead and copper. 
The ore is picked in the mine into shipping ore which goes to smelter and con¬ 
centrating ore which goes to the mill and is shoveled to (1). 

'1. Gravel screen. Oversize to (2) ; undersize to (3). 

3. Picking floor. Smelting ore to smelter; residue to waste. 

3. From (1). Hand jig with sieve having J-inch square holes. Top skim¬ 
ming:- to waste; bottom skimmings to (5) ; hutch (when enough 'has accumu¬ 
lated) to (-1). 

4. Same jig with an 8-incsh sieve laid over the §-ineh sieve. Top skimmings 
to waste; bottom skimmings and hutch to (5). 

5. From (3) and (4). Concentrates floor. They are sacked and shipped to 
smelter. 

Laborers’ wages are $2.50 per day, mechanics’ $3.70. The price of board is 
$1 per day; of coal $0.50 per ion delivered. 

§050. Mill No. 3. Granby Hand Jig. Granby, Missouri. —Capacity 8 
tons per day (probably 10 hours). The mill runs day shift only, (I days per 
week. The ore consists of the economic minerals blende, calamine and galena 
in coarse crystallization and a ganguo of quartz, flint, ealcite and dolomite. The 
problem is to save the zinc and lead. The oTe is hoisted from the mine by 
bucket and hand whin to (l). 

1. Bpaliing floor. The ore is broken to 3 inches diameter and shoveled 
to (2). 

2. Trough washer. Clay and fine stuff to waste; eoaTse stuff to (3). 

3. Gravel screen with lj-inch square holes. Oversize to (4); undersize to (5). 

4. Picking floor. Blende and calamine to (8); galena to (9); residue to 
waste. 

5. From (3). Hand jig on zinc ore. Top skimmings to waste; middle skim¬ 
mings to (8); bottom skimmings (when enough has accumulated) to (6); 
hutch to (7). 

6. Same jig on galena ore. Top skimmings io (8); bottom skimmings to (9); 
hutch to (9). 

7. From (5). Same jig on fine stuff. Products like (fi). 

8. From (4), (5), (6) and (7). Zinc concentrates bins. To Mill 17. 

9. From (4), (6) and (7). Lead concentrates bins. To Mill 10. 

The labor required is two men. The lead ore from the initio runs 5 to 50% 
galena, the lead concentrates, 75 to 95% ; the zinc ore ruris 10 to 75% blende and 
calamine, the zinc concentrates, 50 to 95%. One hundred tons of ore yield from 
10 to 33 tons of concentrates. 

§ 651. Mill No. 3. Hell upon Earth, Joplin, Missouri. —Capacity 50 
tons in 9 hours. The mill runs 9 hours per day, 6 days per week. The ore 
consists of the economic minerals blende and galena in coarse crystallization 
and a gangue of limestone and flint. The problem is to save the zinc and lead. 
Ore is hoisted to (1). 
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1. Receiving floor. The ore is shoveled to (3). 

3. One 111nke breaker, 6X8 inches. To (3). 

3. One pair of rolls, 13 X 14 inches, set. | inch apart. To (4). 

4. Three No. 1 or roughing hand jigs. Top skinunings to waste; middle 
skimmings returned to jig; bottom skiminings to (5) ; coarse hutch to (5); fine 
hutch (sludge) from rear part of jig tank sold to sludge mill. 

f>. One No. 3 or finishing hand jig. Top skimmings to waste; middle skim¬ 
mings returned to jig; bottom skimmings to (G); coarse hutch to (6); fine 
hutch (sludge) sold to sludge mill. 

6. -One No. 3 or lead hand jig. Top skimmings (blonde) to market; middle 
skimmings returned to jig; bottom skimmings (galena) to market; hutch 
(galena) to market. 

The labor required is 9 men: 3 on breaker and rolls, 3 on No. 1 jigs, 2 on No. 2 
jig and 1 on No. 3 jig. Wages are $1.75 per day. The power is from a boiler 
running at 65 pounds pressure and burning 1 ton of coal per day. An engine 
with cylinder 8X13 inches making 160 revolutions per minute furnishes 25 
horse power for running the mine hoist, the breaker and the rolls. One hundred 
tons of ore yield 14 to 16 tons of zinc concentrates and 2 to 4 tons of lead con¬ 
centrates. 

§ 652. Usual Practice of Hand Jigging in the Joplin District, Mis¬ 
souri. —The ore is practically the same as that described in § 663. 

The roughing jig receives the undersize, of a gravel screen with holes 1-ineh 
square. The screen of the hand jig has spaces J to | inch (9.5 to 12.7 mm.) 
wide, and on it is a coarse open bottom bed of blende about 2 inches deep. The 
ore is shoveled on Ihis to a depth of about 8 inches, and is jigged with a long 
stroke, the man standing on a spring board. His hands move as much as 12 to 
14 inches, and the jig screen moves 2 to 3 inches. The downward movement 
of the screen is as fast as possible; this is effected by a loose eye connection. 
The upward movement is slow and strong for suction, and there is a slight pause 
at each end of the stroke. Practically all the fine galena and blonde is sucked 
down through the jig screen into the tank; a little ganguc also goes down. 
Wliei] the jigging is finished the screen is lifted up, the top waste layer is skimmed 
down to “chats” or included grains, the screen frame is again filled up with ore 
and jigging renewed. This is repeated five or six times. The top layer is then 
skimmed off to waste; the middle layer of “chats” is sent to a custom crusher; 
the bottom layer of concentrates is picked by hand into two products, blende 
and galena which go to concentrates bins. The “smittem” which passes through 
the jig screen and settles in the jig tank is shoveled from the tank to the jig 
screen to drain and then skimmed out upon the platform. This process concen¬ 
trates 4 or 5 tons into 1 ton. Sometimes the “smittem” is rejigged on the rough¬ 
ing jig using a deeper blende bed. This makes “second smittem” which is much 
cleaner than the “first smittem,” 3 or 4 tons being reduced to 1 ton. 

The cleaning jig has the same size of screen as the roughing jig, but it uses 
a deeper, finer, closer bottom bed. The motion for the cleaning jig is a short 
quick stroke with very small motion, an art that has to be learned. The “smit¬ 
tem” is treated with a galena bottom bed. This takes out the galena as pure 
product, in the jig tank below. The jig yields besides this, top skimmings sent 
to the platform to be recleaned for blende; a lead middling product returned to 
the next charge; and lead bottom skimmings sent to the lead bin. After the 
lead has all been taken out the jig screen is charged with a blonde bottom bed 
deeper, finer and closer than that of the roughing jig, and the lead-free zinc- 
charged skimmings are cleaned upon it. This operation yields top skimmings to 
waste, middle skimmings returned with next charge, bottom skimmings and 
dean blende siftings in the tank which go to the sludge mill. 
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JVo roughing jigs keep one cleaning jig busy. A three-jig plant in six 
9-hour nays cap concentrate 100 tons of mine ore (rough dirt) carrying 6 to 7% 
zinc, and requires three men on the jigs and one on the picking of the oversize 
of the 1-ineh grave] screen. From 100 tons of ora they get 25 tons of “first 
smitteni,’ or 8 tons of “second smittem,” or 7 tons of zinc and lead concen¬ 
trates. 

The rough stuff and “chats” go to the custom crusher together where they are 
crushed to pass through a screen with -J-inch holes, and are then returned and 
treated on the roughing jig. The work of the hand jigging mills is generally 
considered to he about 80 °/c as efficient as that of the power jigging mills given 
in § 662 and g 663. 

(6) PLANTS USING I.OG WASHERS OR OTHER SIMILAR WASHING DEVICES WITH OB 

WITHOUT JIGS. 

g <>53. This group includes Mills 4, 5, and the Iron Mountain mill on iron ore, 
and Mills fi, 7, 8, and the Mons plant on phosphate. Where large quantities of 
worthless clays are mixed with lumps and sands containing valuable minerals, 
the log washer has proved superior to all other devices for separating the former 
from the latter preparatory to the final separation by hand picking, jigging, etc. 
It yields the lumps and sands at the upper end, and the fine waste material at the 
lower end. The size limit can he regulated by the slope of the trough, the quantity 
of water, and the height of the dam at flic lower end. In Mill 4 the log prepares 
for screens, hand picking and jigs: in Mill 5 for screens; the Iron Mountain mill 
used hydraulic giants instead of log washer, and it finished the treatment by 
jigs; Mill 6 has only pump and screen without the log; in Mill 7 a hydraulic 
giant helps the disintegration of the phosphate before the log washer, while 
screens and further washing with a jet come later; Mill 8 has rolls lie fore the log 
washer and screens after it. Mill 93 also tielongs partly in this class, hut as it 
has magnetic treatment it is put elsewhere. 

In phosphate dressing in Florida, which is one-of the largest centers of the 
industry, the deposits may lie divided into four classes, as follows: (1) Hard 
rock deposits in which much of the phosphate is in large rich boulders which can 
be ground, and sent straight to market. Stuff that is finer and leaner has to be 
crushed, washed and sized as in Mill 8. (2) Soft, rock deposits require no wash¬ 

ing of the ore, but it is simply dried and ground for the market. (3) Land 
pebble deposits are usually mined with a steam shovel or a clam-shell dipper 
when the matrix is clayey, while for a sandy matrix a hydraulic giant is used to 
disintegrate the material and a centrifugal pump to elevate it. The treatment 
consists of washing, screening and drying as in Mill 7. (4) River pebble de¬ 

posits are dredged by means of a centrifugal pump and suction pipe, or some¬ 
times other forms of dredging apparatus may be used. The method of treatment 
is-illustrated in Mill 6. 

The Mons plant represents a European method of washing phosphate. It does 
not properly belong in this group, but is inserted for purpose of comparison. In 
comparing this plant with Mills 6, 7 and 8, the reader should notice the fine¬ 
ness of its crushing and the extent of its graded treatment. This seems necessary 
owing to the fineness of the dissemination, and the low specific gravity of the phos¬ 
phate (average 3), which is only a little above that of the gangue. Although the' 
Mons plant probably makes a better saving than the Florida plants yet it would 
be too costly to erect and run for ores in this country, and would be unable to 
compete with the simple and cheap dressing in South Carolina and Florida. 

§ 654. Mill No. 4. N. Henninger’b Lwonite Washer, Trexler Town, 
Pennsylvania. —This mill probably runs only during the day shift and not on 
Sunday, The ore is soft and consists of the economic mineral limomte, and 
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gangue. Tlie problem is to save the coarse limonite free from gangue and from 
all fine stuff. The ore is shoveled into tip carts and hauled and dumped to (1). 

1. (tar holding 800 pounds, running on inclined hoist. To (3). 

2. IiOg washer. Heads to (3); tailings to waste (used for filling). 

3. Trommel. Sectional with T V> i and 1-inch holes. Over 1 inch to (4) ; 
through 1 on 1 to (5) ; through \ on ^ to (6); through -,V to waste dump. 

4. Picking table. Waste to dump; residue to blast furnace. 

5. Prom (3). No. 1 jig. A movable-sieve jig. Hutch to (7); tailings to 
waste dump. 

<). Prom (3). No. 2 jig. A movable-sieve jig. Hutch to (8); tailings to 
waste dump. 

7. Prom (5). Chute, widened to small picking table at end. Waste (small 
in amount) to dump; residue to wheelbarrow for blast furnace. 

8. Prom ((>). Chute, widened to small picking table at end. Products like 

(7). 

g (>55. Mini, No. 5. Limonite Washer, IjONodat.e, Virginia. —(See Pigs. 
191a and 1111 ft.)—Capacity 333 tons in 10 hours (800 tons in 24 hours). The 
mill runs 10 hours per day, six days per week, except the classifier, which 
runs 21 hours per day. The ore consists of the economic mineral limonite, of 
concretionary structure, and a gangue of day and shale with sandstone and 
pebbles. The problem is to save the limonite. The ore is hauled from the 
adit level of the mine in ears holding about 1 ton each, and dumped upon (1). 

1. Flat grizzly with 3-inch spaces. Oversize is separated by spalling and 
hand picking on the grizzly into clean lumps thrown to (3), and residue broken 
to pass through; undersize to (3). 

2. Hin for clean lumps. By cars to blast furnace. 

3. Prom (1). Bin, holding about 50 tons. By gate and chute to cars hold¬ 
ing 54 tons, hauled 3 to 5 miles. To (4). 

I. Bins. Two receiving bins holding about 95 tons. By chute to (5). 

5. Prom (4) and (8). Four log washers, in two pairs. Heads to ((5) ; tail¬ 
ings to (8). 

0. No. ] screens. Four trommels with &-inch round holes, connected to log 
washers. Oversize to blast furnace; undersize to (7). 

7. No. 2 screens. Four stationary inclined screens with 14-mesh square holes. 
Oversize to blast furnace: undersize to (9). 

8. From (5). No. 3 screens. Two stationary inclined screens with ^y-ineh 
round holes. Bun alternately. Oversize by shovel to (5) ; undersize to (9). 

9. From (7) and (8). A Johnson mechanical sand shoveler. Coarse sand 
to cars and thence by bin and feeder to (10); fine silt and water overflow to (12). 

10. No. 4 screen. A trommel with 4-mesh square holes. Oversize -(sticks, 
leaves, coarse lumps, etc., small in amount) to waste; undersize to (11). 

II. A Richards annular classifier. Spigot to blast furnace; overflow to waste, 

12. From (9). Settling ponds. Settlings and water are both waste. 

The labor required is 7 men, six around the log washers and one around the 
classifier. 

The power is furnished by a steam engine and amounts to 25 horse power for 
tihe four log washers. An average of six days’ run showed 2,750 pounds of coal 
burned in 10 hours. 

The water flows to the mill without pumping. The amount of water flowing 
away from the sand shoveler is 700 gallons per minute and from the classifier 
spigot 14.9 gallons and from the classifier overflow 80.1 gallons. This makes a 
total of 795 gallons per minute plus that required for the boilers and that con¬ 
tained in the concentrates. * 

One hundred tons of crude ore yield 75 tons of concentrates from the log 
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washers. In ihc classifier an average of several days showed 51.5 tons, contain¬ 
ing 42.1% iron, treated per 24 hours, which yielded 20.11) tons of concentrates 
with 45.50% iron, and 25.51 tons of tailings wiih 58.47% iron. 

§050. Mill of Ikon Mountain Mining Company, Ikon Mountain, Mis¬ 
soni! i.—T he ore consisted of the economic mineral hematite of the hard variety 
mixed with considerable clay and some quartz and small quantities of apatite 
and pyrite in fine grains. The problem was to save the hematite. The ore was 
removed from its banks and disintegrated by hydraulieking. After being carried 
some distance by the stream it was subjected to a second treatment by hydraulic 
giants which further disintegrated it and washed it into bins. The water over¬ 
flowed from these bins and carried away the fine clay to waste and also some fine 
hematite. The residue was drawn off bv ehutes into dump carts and hauled to 
the mill bins, from which it was elevated to another set of bins delivering by 
chutes to combined wash and sizing trommels. The oversize was hand picked 
if necessary, while the undersize which was not over 1 inch in size, was sized by 
four trommels (the first, one had two sizes of holes) and a one-spigot classifier, 
into six sizes which were treated on Bradford eccentric movable-sieve power jigs. 
The overflow of the classifier was waste. The concentrates from all the jigs went 
to the. blast furnace; the tailings from the first four were recrushed by breaker 
and rolls and elevated back to the first trommel; the tailings of the other two 
jigs were waste. The concentrates wen* reported as containing 68% iron. 

§557. Mill No. fi. Place River Phosphate Company, Hull, Florida.— 
This is a “River Pebble" deposit in the bod of the river. The ore consists of the 
economic mineral phosphate in nodular form loosely mixed with a gangue of 
sand. The nodules vi\ry from 1 f inches down to a pin head in size; the finest 
is the richest. The problem is to save the phosphate above a certain grade of 
richness. 

A flat boat is provided with a boiler, engine and centrifugal pump, and a fixed 
inclined screen with slots X 1 g inches in size. The centrifugal pump lifts the 
phosphate from the river bottom to the screen through a flexible suction pipe, 
about 10 inches in diameter, carried on a boom. • The undersize of the screen 
is mostly sand, and is delivered by a pipe back over the stern of the boat into the 
river again; the oversize (mostly phosphate) is transferred to barges which carry 
it to the drying plant on shore. 

In the drying plant the phosphate is put through a drying furnace, and thence 
goes to a trommel 1 feet in diameter, with 4 feet of g-inch holes and 8 feet of 
1-inch holes. The undersize of f-inch goes to a second trommel 4 feet in diam¬ 
eter, and 1C feet long, with 14-mesh holes. The oversize of 1 inch and the 
undersize of 14-mesh are both below the standard, and arc waste; the intermediate. 
sizes are shipped to market. 

The product contains from 58 to 65% calcium phosphate (Ca 3 P,0 8 ) and 
2 to 3% iron oxide (Fe.,0,,) and alumina (ALO,). 

§ 658. Mill No. 7. The Land Pebble Phosphate Company, Pebble, 
Florida. —This runs 12 hours per day. The deposit is a “Land Pebble” de¬ 
posit. The economic mineral is phosphate in nodules ranging from If down to 
vV inch in size and less, with a gangue of hard blue clay. The problem is to 
save the phosphate. The deposit is 5 to 15 feet thick, overlaid by 3 to 12 feet 
of so-called sand. Between the sand and the phosphate, iron ore is sometimes 
found. The phosphate bed becomes richer in phosphate nodules toward the 
bottom. The deposit is situated in a swamp 3(10 feet wide, more or less, and of 
indefinite length, the level of which is about that of the water. The land rises 
slightly on each side, and at the lower end a low dam or dyke is built to raise the 
level of the water. 

A lake was made 200 feet or more in diameter, and 20 feet deep by the dredg- 
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ing apparatus and method about to bo described. A flat boat is provided with 
dredging and washing apparatus as follows: two boilers, an engine, a Cameron 
steam pump, a centrifugal pump, screens and two log washers. This boat, which 
is (!0 feet long, 25 feet wide and 5 or 6 feel deep, is floated to tlm advance side 
of the lake. A pit 100 foot in diameter (enlarged from a small hand pit 10 feet 
in diameter and 5 feet deep), leaving p narrow strip or dyke 10 feet wide to 
serve as a dam, lias its surface sand removed by the Cameron steam pump con¬ 
nected with a hydraulie giant having a If-inch nozzle, and bv the centrifugal 
pump, the sand being diseharged at the rear side of the lake. When the top of 
the phosphate has been cleaned off, a sump, 3 feet in diameter, is excavated in 
the phosphate, the suction of the centrifugal pump is dropped info this pit, the 
hydraulie giant loosens up the phosphate, and the centrifugal pump lifts it to 
(he boat. Extra water is furnished by a little surface ditch from the 200-foot 
lake to help wash the phosphate into the sump, and to supply the centrifugal 
pump. This ditch is constructed around to the further side of the 100-foot, pit, 
and is moved forward as the work of excavation advances. When the whole 
100-foot pit has been excavated the water from the 200-foot, lake is admitted by 
hydraulicking clown the dam, and its debris is lifted by the centrifugal pump. 
Then another pit 100 feet in diameter is started, and the process related. The 
very first pit of all has to be made with the boilers, pumps, etc., mounted on 
land. 

During the whole period of exeavating t he phosphate and of removing the dam, 
the washing process goes on as follows: The discharge of the centrifugal pump 
goes to (1). 

1. No. ] screen. A fixed inclined screen, slightly concave in cross section, 5 
feet wide and 15 feet long, with slots ^ x | inch.' Oversize to (2); undersize, 
waste, to rear side of the 200-foot lake. 

2. A screen bottomed distributing chute with slots T ’ T X § inch. Oversize to 
(3) ; undersize, waste, to lake. 

3. Two single log washers. Heads to (-1) ; tailings, waste, to lake. 

f. drizzly. Oversize (clay balls, sand, iron ore and sticks) to waste; under¬ 
size to (5). 

5. No. 2 screen. A fixed inclined screen allowing pebbles 1 inch and less 
in diameter to pass through. Oversize, waste, to lake; undersize to (0). 

(i. Transporting barges decked over flush with the gunwale. A little waste 
rock is picked out by band here. These are poled by hand across the lake to the 
land plant, and the phosphate is washed off by a hydraulic giant to (7). 

7. A sump in the bottom of the lake. The phosphate is lifted by a centrif¬ 
ugal pump to (8). 

8. A jet washer. To (0). 

fl. No. 3 screen. A fixed inclined unwatering screen with slots ^ X jj inch. A 
little waste is occasionally picked out here. Undersize, waste, to lake; oversize 
plevated to storage bin, thence by chute to revolving driers, 4 feet in diameter and 
30 feet long, and thence by elevator to storage shipping bin. 

The most effective disintegration of the clay is done by the powerful jet which 
makes the first excavation. 

The men required are: 1 dredge-master, 1 fireman, 1 extra hand on the dredge, 
3 to 4 men in the 100-foot pit, 2 men on the barges. The number of men on the 
land plant is not known by the author. 

Power is furnished on the dredge by two 00 X 18-inch return tubular boilers 
end a 50-horse power engine. 

The amount of water running into the lake from external sources is 1,000 to 
1,500 gallons per minute. This is used over and over. 

The final product contains from 68 to 73% calcium phosphate. The shipr 
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ments are 150 to 200 tons of clean, dry phosphate per day. The land plant 
can handle all the material from two dredges. 

§(>59. Mill No. 8. Dunnellon Phosphate Company, Dunnellon, 
Florida. —Capacity about 400 tons in 10 hours, depending upon the richness 
of the rock. The mill runs 10 hours per day. This is a “Hard Hock” deposit. 
The economic mineral is phosphate which is mined in open pits, and has much 
sand, clay, etc., mixed with it as gangue. The problem is to save the phosphate. 
The ore comes first to a grizzly (grating); the oversize is fed to toothed rolls, 
and then joins the undersize which goes to a double log washer and yields tailings 
(line day and sand) which are waste, and heads (coarse material). These latter 
are screened on a concentric trommel with J-incli holes in the inner screen and 
^-inch holes in the outer screen. The oversize of f inch is conveyed by an end¬ 
less chain pan conveyor to the dry kilns, and while on the way the refuse is picked 
out; stuff through 4 inch on inch g<x‘s to the dry kiln; the undersize of [ l 8 
inch is waste. The kilns or heaps are 95 X 100 feet, and have wood at the bottom 
2 feet thick, over which the phosphate is piled until it. is Is! feet thick. It re¬ 
quires 25 to 30 cords of wood to dry 100 tons of phosphate. The ore as mined 
contains 15 to 10% commercial phosphate, that is, 100 tons of mine ore yield 
15 to 40 tons of drv phosphate, which will contain 75 to 80% calcium phosphate. 

§ 000. I’lloSIMIATE liltKS8IN0 PLANT AT St. SyMTHOKIEN, NEAR MoNS, BeI.- 
oirM.—Capacity “50 tons in 10 hours. The mill runs 10 hours per day. The 
ore consists of the economic mineral phosphate in a gangue of yellowish white 
friable stone, mostly limestone with some chert. The problem is to save the 
phosphate. The ore is brought by cars and dumped upon (1). 

1. An oscillating bar screen wdth 22-inch spaces. Water is sprayed over the 
ore. Oversize to (2) ; undersize to (4). 

2. Hand picking. Flint to waste; residue to (3). 

3. Blake breaker crushing to 22 inches. To (4). 

4. From (1) and (3). Three Bourdais disintegrators crushing to | inch and 
less. Product mixed with water goes by two raff wheels to (5). 

5. Two trommels with ^-incli hojes. Oversize (mostly chert) to waste; 
undersize by two distributing launders with 10 spigots each, to (6). 

C. Twenty classifiers, with two pockets each. Spigots of 1st pocket to (7) ; 
of 2d to (8); overflow to (Hi). 

7. Twenty nnwaterers. Spigots to (9) ; overflow to (16). 

8. From (fi) and (14). Four n/ntzl-axten with 3 spigots each. 1st spigot to 
(10) ; 2d to (11) ; 3d to (12); overflow to (13). 

9. From (7). Twenty jigs. 3-sieve jigs. Heads (3 qualities) by 3 raff 
wheels to (14); tailings to (Hi). 

10. From (8). Four Liukenbach tables, 23 feet in diameter. Heads by 2 
raff wheels to (14) ; tailings to (Hi). 

11. From (8). Two Liukenbach tables, 26 feet 3 inches diameter. Heads by 
2 raff wheels to (14); tailings to (lfi). 

12. From (8). Two Liukenbach tables, 26 feet 3 inches in diameter. Heads 
by 2 raff wheels to (14); tailings to (16). 

13. From (8). Two Linker)bach tables, 26 feet 3 inches in diameter. Heads 
to (15); tailings to (Hi). 

14. From (9), (10), (11), (12). Eighteen settling tanks. Twelve receive 
concentrates from jigs and six from tables. Settlings are dug out periodically, 
dried and sent to market; overflow by centrifugal pump to (8). 

15. From (13). Eight settling tanks. Settlings to market; overflow to (16), 

16. From (6), (7), (9), (10), (11), (12), (13), (15). Centrifugal pumps. 
By launders to settling pits for waste. 
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Power is furnished by a 200-horse power engine. The power actually re¬ 
quired is 120 horse power. 

The ore contains 20 to 30% tribasic phosphate of lime (Ca a P s O s ), and the 
concentrates contain 40 to 50%. 

Note that this mill in (4) and (5) makes use of the principle of disintegra¬ 
tion followed by screening to get rid of part of the waste. 

(fi) SIMPLE JKKUNG MILLS USING POWEH JIGS. 

§ 001. This group includes Mills 9, 10, 11, and 12 on blende ores, and Mills 
13, 14, and the Sulphur Mines Company's million pyrite ores. These have a few 
machines of large capacity, mostly jigs, which may or may not lie preceded by 
breaker and rolls. In Mills !) and 10 the blende is in very large crystals, making 
little included grains or slimes when coarsely crushed. The middlings are simply 
sent back into the system. In Mill 12 the blende is finer, and, therefore, makes 
more included grains than the others. In Mills 13, 14, and that of the Sulphur 
Mines Company the included grains are dumped with the tailings as having pros¬ 
pective but no present value. The finest slimes are not saved. Mills 9 and 10 
make a three mineral separation between galena, blende and gaugin'. Mill 11 is 
called a sludge mill, and cleans up the fine material from such mills as Nos. 2, 
3, 9 and 10. The simplicity of these mills seems to be due to the absence of 
the precious metals and the coarseness of the crystallization and it does not pay 
to clean the tailings as closely as with many other ores. 

Mills 9 and 10 represent the standard method of treating the zinc ores of 
Southwest Missouri. To a newcomer in the district the process seems crude, 
and is frequently condemned. It has been elaimed by the inexperienced that 
there must be a large loss from the lack of graded crushing and sizing, and that 
one-third of the zinc, which might be partly saved by more systematic treatment, 
is thrown away. The fact remains, however, that other more elaborate mills, for 
example Mill 15, have been erected, but have not stood the test of competition 
with simh Mills as 9 and Id- The cause of their failure lies in the local condi¬ 
tions. The mines are pockety and do not justify the building of an expensive 
mill, and the ore is in coarse crystallization, which makes the separation not very 
difficult. 

The average ore of the district contains 2 or 3% lead and 3 to 10% zinc, 
mostly 5 or (i% zinc. It also contains more or less pyrite or marcasite. The 
galena concentrates huve 70 to 83% lead, and rarely over 2% iron or zinc. Well 
cleaned blende concentrates will assay 02% zinc, not over 0.2% lead, and 0.75% 
or more iron, according to the amount of pyrite in the ore. Calculating the 
zinc, lead and iron into sulphides will account for 96 or 98% of the zinc concen¬ 
trates, leaving only 2 to 4% of gangue. Sometimes the iron in the zinc con¬ 
centrates runs up to 10 or 15%, but where it is more than 4% the value of the 
concentrates is decreased so that it has been found profitable to give them a 
roast and magnetic treatment, which makes clean blende, and roasted pyrite 
containing 15 to 25% zinc. In well run mills the tailings contain less than 6.2% 
lead, and not more than 1 or 2% zinc. An examination of the tailings shows 
that they contain practically no free grains of valuable mineral, but they do 
have more or less “chats” or included grains. This of course does not include 
the fine sludge. Some mills have free grains in their tailings due to poor run¬ 
ning or to overcrowding of the mill, but under proper conditions the jigs can 
save all the valuable material ranging from J inch down to 40 mesh. 

The local terms used in the Southwest Missouri district are: “dirt,” which 
means mine ore; “mundic.” which means pyrite or marcasite; “jack,” which 
means blende or zinc concentrates; “chats,” which signifies included grains, 
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especially middlings from the jig discharges, in which the blende is attached to 
or included in grams of gangue; “smittem,” which signifies the unfinished fine 
hutch product m which the gangue is simply mixed with the blende in loose 
individual grains; “sludge,'’ which signifies the fine slimes. 

Simple power jigging mills were formerly used upon magnetic ores. At 
Crown Point, New York™ the ore was crushed to J inch, and then sized by TV- 
inch screens the two sizes being jigged separately on Wendt jigs. At Lyon 
Mountain, Yew \ork ” ", the ore was crushed to { inch, and was then jigged, 

without sizing, by Conkling jigs. 

§ b(i2. Mill No. 9. Hunky Faitst, Galena, Kansas.— Capacity CO to 100 
tons in 10 hours on ore containing 25% blende and crushed through \ inch 
(see t able 290). I he mill runs*10 hours per day, six days per week. The ore 
is similar to that in Mill 10, except that it is richer, but the machinery and 
the process are much the same. The plant consists of a Blake breaker, two pairs 



of rolls, elevators, trommel, a 5-sieve roughing jig and a finishing jig, both of the 
Harz type, Faust pattern. 

No - 10 - 1 Know Minin o Company, .Toplin, Missouri.—-(S ee 
Fig. 511 )—Capacity 100 to 120 tons in 10 hours. The mill runs 10 hours per 
clay, (. days per week. The ore consists of the economic minerals blende and 
galena, nlmost always in coarse crystallization, and a gangue chiefly of flint and 
limestone Ihe problem is to save the zinc and lead. The ore is hoisted in a 
bucket with a capacity of 1.100 pounds, to (1). 

1. Receiving floor.' By shovel to (2). 

2. One No. 1 Blake breaker, 10 X 1,1 inches, crushing to f inch. To (3). 

. , , on ) (®) alK ^ (5). One No. 1 trommel with 4-inch round holes. Over* 

Bize to (4): undersize to (6). 

To 4 ’(5) ne Pa ' r ° f N °' 1 W r ° Ughing rolls * 22 X 14 inche8 > set close together. 
5 . From (4) and (8). No. 1 bucket elevator (“ore elevator”). To (3). . 
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G. From (3). No. 1 or roughing jig. A 5-sieve Harz jig. 1st discharge 
wheeled to (14); 2d wheeled to (12); 3d wheeled to (12) or to (7); 4th. and 
Gill to (7); nil live hutches to (9); tailings to (11). 

7. From (6) and (10). No. 2 bucket elevator (“chats elevator”). To (8). 

8. One pair of No. 2 rolls (“chats rolls”), 15 X 14 inches, set close together. 
To (5). 

9. From (6). No. 3 bucket elevator (“smittem elevator”). To (10). 

10. No. 2 or cleaning jig. A G-sieve Harz jig. 1st discharge wheeled to (14) ; 
2d, 3d and -1th, wheeled to (12); 5th and Gth to (7); 1st hutch wheeled to 
(14) ; 2d, 3d, 4!h, Gth and 6th hutches wheeled to (12) ; tailings to (11). 

11. From (6) and (10). No. 4 bucket elevator (“tailings elevator"). To 
dump. 

12. From (G) and (10). No. 5 bucket elevator (“jack elevator”). To (13). 

13. Bin for zinc concentrates, holding 100 tons. To market. 

14. From (0) and (10). Bin for lead concentrates. To market. 

The labor required is: 1 foreman, 2 breaker men, 2 jig men and 1 engineer. 
Wages range from $1.60 for laborers to $2.50 for foreman. 

The power is furnished by an 85-horse power boiler run at 80 pounds pres¬ 
sure per square inch and a 50-horse power Atlas engine. Three tons of coal cost¬ 
ing $2 ])er ton are burned per day. Power is distributed as follows: mine lmist, 
20 horse power; mine pump, 10;'mill pump, 10; breaker, 15; trommel, 1 ; 5 ele¬ 
vators, 15; 2 pairs of rolls, 10; 2 jigs, 10. 

The water is pumped from a nearby pond up 25 feet to a tank at the top of 
the mill, 4 feet above the receiving floor, by a centrifugal pump running at 825 
revolutions per minute, and discharging through a 3-incli pipe. 

The ore contains -}% lead and 9|% zinc; the lead concentrated contain 80% 
lead and a trace of zinc; the zinc concentrates contain 63% zinc and a trace of 
lead; the tailings contain from a trace up to 1% zinc and a trace of lead. One 
hundred tons of ore yield 8| to 10 tons of zinc concentrates and 400 to 500 
pounds of lend eoneentrales. 

§ 664. Mill- No. 11. Alma Emmons Sltjixib Mill, Oalf.na, Kansas. — 
Capacity 60 Ions in 10 hours. The mill runs 10 hours per day, 6 days per week. 
The ore is the fine unfinished blende ore mainly from the hand jigging mills like 
Mill 3, hut sometimes from those like Mills 9 and 10. The problem is to save 
the zinc and lend. The ore is hauled by wagon to (1). 

1. Ueceiving floor. Shoveled to (2). 

2. One No. 1 concentric trommel, with inner screen of 1-inch square holes 
and outer of 1-mm. round holes. Over 1 inch, to waste; through 1 inch on 
1 mm., to (3); through 1 min. to (5). 

3. Hand jigs. 1st or top skimmings to waste; 2d or middle skimmings re¬ 
turned to jig; 3d skimmings (blende) to market; 4th or bottom skimmings 
(galena) to market; hutch to (4). 

4. Same jig on fine stuff with a finer screen. Top skimmings to waste; bot¬ 
tom skimmings and hutch (blende) to market. 

5. From (2). One No. 1 huddle. A convex circular huddle. Inner ring 
(galena and blende) to (6) ; second ring (blende and galena) to (7) : third 
ring (blende and gangne) to (8) ; outer ring to waste. 

6. Prom (5) and (7). One No. 2 huddle treating galena stuff, run about 
every six months. A convex circular huddle. Inner ring (galena) to market; 
second ring (galena and blende) returned to huddle; third ring (blende) to 
market; outer ring (blende and gangue) to (7). 

7. From (5), (6) and (8). No. 2 huddle, treating blende stuff. Inner rag 
(galena and blende) to (6) ;<second ring (blende) to market: third ring (blende 
and gangue) returned to buddle; outer ring to waste. 
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8. From (5). One No. 3 huddle. A rectangular huddle. Upper portion 
(blende and gangue) to (7); middle portion (gangue and blende) returned to 
huddle; lower portion to waste. 

The ore or sludge contains 8 to 15% blende; the jig concentrates contain 95% 
blende, and the buddle concentrates, 90%. One hundred tons of sludge yield 
8 to 17 tons of zinc concentrates, and a small amount of lead concentrates. 
The mill saves about 90% of the zinc. 

§ 665. Mill No. 12. Frjeuensville Zino Company, Friedensville. Penn¬ 
sylvania. —Capacity 120 to 135 tons in 10 hours. The mill runs 10 hours 
per day, 6 days per week. The ore consists of the economic mineral blende, 
mostly in coarse crystallization, and a gangue of limestone with a little quartz. 
The ore is hand picked in the mine. Lumps larger than 6 inches are hoisted in 
bucket to (1) ; stuff smaller than 6 inches is hoisted separately in bucket to (7). 

1. Picking floor. Waste to dump; residue to (2). 

2. From (1), (9) and (11). One No. 1 Blake breaker, 6X8 inches, crushing 
to 1 inch. To (3). 

3. From (2) and (4). One pair of No. 1 rolls, 26 X 12 inches, set close 
together. To (4). 

4. No. 1 screen. A trommel with 2-rnesh square boles. Oversize by sand 
wheel elevator to (3) ; undersize to (5). 

5. From (1), (11) and (15). Four No. 1 jigs. Movable sieve power jigs. 
Top shimmings to waste; middle skimming* returned to jig; bottom skimmings 
to spelter furnace; hutch shoveled to (6). 

6. From (5), (12) and (15). Two No. 2 jigs. Movable sieve power jigs. 
Top skimmings to waste; middle skimmings returned to jig; bottom skimmings 
to spelter furnace; hutch to (13). 

7. From mine bucket. No. S screen. An inclined gravel screen with 11- 
inch square holes. Oversize to (8) ; undersize to roaster for oxide or to (10). 

8. No. 1 rinsing table perforated with J-inch round holes. Oversize shoveled 
to (9); undersize to (12). 

9. No. 1 picking table. Stationary rectangular table covered with old trom¬ 
mel screens. 1st grade ore to spelter furnace; 2d to (2); 3d to roaster for 
oxide; waste to dump. 

10. From (7). No. 2 rinsing table perforated with f-ineh round boles. Over¬ 
size to (11); undersize to (13) or, if very muddy, to (I t) or (15). 

11. No. 2 picking table. Like No. 1 picking table. Products like (9). 

12. From (8). Four No. 3 jigs. Movable sieve power jigs. Products like 
(5). 

13. From (6) and (10). One No. 4 jig. A 4-sieve Harz jig. Top skim¬ 
mings returned to jig; bottom skimmings and hutch to spelter furnace; tail¬ 
ings to waste. 

14. From (10). A trough washer. Heads (gravel and sand) to (5); tail- 
• ings (fine clay) to waste. 

_ 15. From (10). No. 3 screen. A trommel with {-inch round holes. Over¬ 
size to (5); undersize to (6). 

The labor required is 1 foreman, 1 engineer, 1 fireman, 1 coal wheeler, 1 
screen man, 18 boys and men in picking department, 7 men and 6 hoys in jig¬ 
ging department, i trough washer man and 1 helper. Wages range from $0.25 
per day for small boys to $1.25 for men laborers and to $2 for the foreman. 
Board costs $15 per month; coal, $2 per ton; wood, $2.60 per cord. 

Power is furnished by a 15-horse power engine. The water required is 
62,000 gallons per 10 hours. 

j, _ The ore contains 16 to 20% zinc; the concentrates, 46 to 48% zinc; the tail- 
s ings, 10 to 15% zinc. One hundred tons of ore yield about 33 tons of con- 
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oenlrates. There are also about 35 tons of ore picked out yearly in the mine 
which does not need any concentration. It will be noted that there are two 
grades of concentrates: the first grade which goes to the spelter furnace, for mak¬ 
ing metallic zinc, and the second grade which goes to the roaster for making zinc 
oxide. 

§ 60S. Mill No. 13. Eustis Mining Company, Eustis, Province of 
Quebec, Canada.— Capacity of the rock house (it) tons in 10 hours; of the mill 
50 tons in 10 hours. Both run 10 hours per day, 6 days per week, but the mill 
is run only every other summer. The ore consists of the economic minerals 
pvrite, chalcopyrite, arsenopyrite, enargite and a gangue of quartz and mica 
schist. The problem is to save the sulphur, copper, silver and arsenic. The 
market has called for varying schemes of dressing at different times. The 
most complete scheme produced the following classes: (a) pyrite, low in copper, 
for sulphuric acid works; (6) pyrite, high in copper and low in silver, for copper 
furnace; (c) pyrite, high in copper and high in silver, to silver-copper furnace; 

( d ) pure quartz and chalcopyrite (flux ore) to copper refining furnace; («). 
arsenopyrite stored for a possible value later; (f) mica schist to waste. The 
scheme used at present is as follows: The ore is hoisted in ears, wheeled to the 
rock house and dumped upon (1). 

Bock House. 

1. No. 1 grizzly with 2-inch spaces. Oversize to (2) ; undersize to (4). 

2. Spalling floor. The ore is broken with sledges and hand picked. Arseni¬ 
cal ore to its heap; flux ore to its heap; waste to dump; residue to (3). 

3. One No. 1 Blake breaker, 10 X 16 inches, crushing to 2 inches. To (5). 

4. From (1). One No. 2a and one No. 26 grizzly. Fixed inclined screens 
with f-ineh square holes. The second screen is put in below and treats the 
oversize of the first to complete the work. Oversize of No. 26 to (7) ; undersize 
of both by car f mile to (8). 

5. From (3). One No. 3 grizzly. A fixed inclined screen with f-inch square 
holes. Oversize to (13); undersize to (6). 

fi. One No. 4 grizzly. A fixed inclined screen with f-ineh square holes. Over¬ 
size to (13) ; undersize by car f mile to (8). 

7. From (4). Washing box and stationary picking table. Ore is rinsed on 
a plate with f-ineh round holes. Oversize shoveled to picking table which yields 
waste by barrows to dump and good ore to (13); undersize by cars £ mile to (8). 

Mill. 

8. From (4), (6) and (7). Receiving floor. Shoveled to (9). 

9. One No. 1 concentric trommel with inner screen of f-inch square holes 
and outer of f-inch square holes. Over f-inch to (10); through f on f-inch to 
(11); through f-inch to (12). 

10. Four No. 1 jigs. 1-sieve Collom jigs. Hutch to (13); tailings to (14). 

11. From (9). Two No. 2 jigs. 1-sieve Collom jigs. Hutch to (13); tail¬ 
ings to (14). 

12. From (9). Two No. 3 jigs. 1-sieve Collom jigs. Hutch to (13); tail¬ 
ings to (14). 

13. From (5), (6), (7), (10), (11), (12). Concentrates piles. These are 
shipped to sulphuric acid works, and after the removal of the sulphur, the resi¬ 
due is turned over to copper works to save the copper and silver. 

14. From (10), (11), (12). Tailings launder to dump 150 feet distant. 

The labor required is 21 men. The rock house employs 1 foreman, 1 engineer 
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and fireman, 3 men spalling, 3 men at barrows, 4 boys picking, 1 man in washing 
box, 2 boys at breaker. The mill employs 1 foreman, 1 engineer and fireman, 
2 shovelers, 3 boys. Wages range from $0.40 or $0.50 per day for boys «p to 
$1.20 for men laborers and to $2 for foremen. Board costs $13 per month; 
wood, $2.40 per cord; coal would cost $4.30 per ton, if used. 

The power at the rock house is from a boiler 10 feet long, 44 inches diameter, 
with 38 tubes 3 inches in diameter, run at 75 pounds pressure per square inch, 
and burning \ cord of wood per 10 hours; and an engine with cylinder 8X12 
inches, making 150 revolutions per minute, cutting off at f stroke, and de¬ 
veloping about 20 horse power. The power at the mill is from a boiler 1G feet 
long, 5 feet diameter, with G5 tubes 3] inches diameter, run at 60 pounds pres¬ 
sure per square inch, and burning 1| cords of wood in 10 hours; and an engine 
with cylinder 10 X 14 inches, making 90 revolutions per minute and cutting off 
at J stroke. 

Water is pumped from the river a distance of 910 feet by a Worthington duplex 
pump, steam cylinders 7-J X 10 inches, water cylinders G X 10 inches, making 
GO strokes per minule. and running under a steam pressure of 55 pounds per 
square inch. The suction pipe is 550 feel long, and the pump is 20 feet above 
the river at low water; the discharge pipe is 3G0 feet long, and the tank is 70 
feet above the pump. 

One hundred tons of ore hoisted yield in the rock house 20 tons of waste, 
57 tons of shipping ore containing about 42% sulphur, 21 tons of milling ore 
containing about 36% sulphur, 2 Ions of flux ore containing about 35% sulphur. 
The 21 tons of milling ore yield in the mill 4 tong of coarse concentrates contain¬ 
ing about 40% sulphur, 5 tons of medium concentrates containing about 40% 
sulphur, 9 tons of fine concentrates containing about 42.5% sulphur and 3 tons 
of tailings. 

§6G7. Mill No. 14. The Nichols Chemical Company, Caphi.ton, Prov¬ 
ince of Quebec. Canada. —Capacity very variable depending upon the npeds of 
the market. The ore consists of the economic minerals pyrite, chaleopvrite and 
arsenopyrite, and a gangue of quartz and mica schist. The problem is to save 
the sulphur in as coarse condition as possible. There are two plants, one at the 
large mine and one at the Capel mine, which is smaller. At the latter the ore 
is dumped upon (1). 

1. No. 1 grizzly with 2|-inch spaces. Oversize to (5); undersize to (2). 

2. No. 2 grizzly with f-ineh spaces. Oversize to (6); undersize to (3). 

3. From (2) and (5). No. 3 grizzly with |-inch spaces. Oversize to (6); 
undersize to (4). 

4. No. 4 grizzly. A gravel screen with f-inch square holes. Oversize to (6); 
undersize to (7). 

5. From (1). Spalling floor accompanied by hand picking. Good lump 
pyrite, broken to 2 or 2J inches, to market; waste wheeled to dump; small 
material shoveled to (3). 

6. From (2), (3) and (4). Washing tank and stationary picking table. 
Lump pyrite to market; waste to dump; tank settlings to (7). 

7. From (4) and (6). Jigs. 2-sieve accelerated jigs. Hutches to market; 
tailings to waste. 

At the large mine the scheme is practically the same. 

One hundred tons of ore yield 50 tons of concentrates. The eoarse jig con- 1 
centrates contain 35% sulphur and upward; Ihe fine jig, 36% and upward. 

8 668. Sulphur Mines and Raii,road Company, Sulphur Mines, Virginia. 
•—Capacity 130 tons in 10 hours. The mill runs 10 hours per day. The ore 
consists of the economic mineral pyrite, and a gangue of hornblendic schist. 
The problem is to save the sulphur. 
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1. The ore is hoisted from the mine to (2). 

2. A grizzly with 2|-ineh spaces. Oversize to (3); undersize to (4). 

3. Picking floor. Shipping ore to (17); residue by car to (6). 

4. From (2). Shoveling floor. The ore is shoveled by a fork with 1 J-ineh 
spaces. Oversize to (5); undersize bv ear to (f>). 

5. Hand picking. Shipping ore (‘“spall ore”) to (17); residue by ear to (6). 

6. From (3), (4), (5). Two No. 1 Dodge breakers, 8 X 14 inches, crushing 
to J inch. To (7). 

7. One pair of No. 1 rolls, 36 X 14 inches, set f inch apart. To (8). 

8. From (7) and (9). No. 1 screen. A stationary screen, sloping 45°, 
30 inches wide and 120 inches long, with $ X 1-ineh slots. Oversize by elevator 
to (9); undersize to (10). 

9. One pair of No. 2 rolls. Like (7). By elevator to (8) 

10. From (8). No. 3 screen. Like (8), but slots are ) X ^ inch. Oversize 
to (13) ; undersize to (11). 

11. No. 3 screen. Like (8), but slots are ^ X £ inch. Oversize to (14); 
undersize to (12). 

12. Two No. 1 hydraulic classifiers with three conical pockets 28, 34 and 40 
inches in diameter respectively. Spigots to (15); overflow to (18). 

13. From (10). Four No. 1 jigs. One-sieve Harz jigs with sieve 15X30 
inches; tail board 4 inches high; 111 throws per minute of 1 j inches each; 
bottom bed of one complete Inver of iron shot 1 inch diameter covered by another 
complete layer of ^ inch diameter. Hutches to (15); tailings to (18). 

14. From (11). Six No. 2 jigs. Two-sfeve Harz jigs, with sieves 15 X 28 
inches, and throw of g inch; otherwise like (13). Hutches to (15); tailings 
to (18). 

15. From (12), (13), (14). Settling tank for concentrates. Settlings by 
bucket elevator to (16); overflow to (18). 

16. A Bolthoff drier, 6 X 42 feet in size with east iron plates traveling about 
2 feet, per second. By Kobins belt eonvevor, moving 4 of 5 feet per second, 
to (17). 

17. From (3), (5), (16). Shipping car, to market. 

18. From (12), (13), (14), (15). Waste dump. 

Power is furnished by a 150-horse power Corliss engine. 

The mine ore runs 28 to 33% sulphur and 13% silica. The lump shipping 
ore runs 40% sulphur or more, and 5| to 0% silica. The fine concentrates run 
42% sulphur and 5$ to 6% silica. The tailings run 11% sulphur. 100 tons of 
mine ore yield about 44 tons of lump shipping ore, 44 tons of fine concentrates 
and 12 tons of tailings. 

In this mill all the screens are run dry as they would be eaten out in 48 hours 
by the acid water if run wet. 

(d) COMPLEX JIGGING MILLS WITH BREAKERS, BOLLS, SCREENS, CLASSIFIERS, 
JIGS, AND TABLES OR VANNERS, DRESSING BLENDE OR PYRITB. 

§669. This group includes Mills 15 to 19, the Vieille Montagne mill and 
Mills 19 to 21. Mills 16, 17, 18, 19, and the Vieille Montagne mill are making 
a three mineral separation between galena, blende and gangue. Mills 20 and 2i 
have three minerals, yet do not make a three mineral separation. Mill 20 has 
auxiliary rolls and jigs for re-treating middlings; Mill 21 has auxiliary Hunt¬ 
ington mill, classifier, jigs, and slime table for re-treatmg middlings; Mills 15, 
16 and 17 recrush middlings in auxiliary rolls and send the pulp baek into 
the system. Mills 18 and 19, make no middlings. This is probably because tha 
blende tailings are stacked up for their prospective value. The Vieille Mon- 
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tagne mill is put into this group to indicate one way that the question of three 
mineral separation has been solved in Europe. In it the middlings are re¬ 
crushed by auxiliary rolls and re-treated by jigs which in turn make middlings t< 
be again recrushed and rejigged. Such an elaborate mill appears not to be suited 
to the conditions in this country. 

§ 670. Mill No. 15. Kohjnoob Mill, Empire Zinc Company, Joplin, 
Missouri. —Capacity 34 tons in 10 hours. The mill runs 10 hours per day, 
6 days per week. The ore consists of the economic mineral blende, almost always 
in coarse crystallization, and a gangue of flint. The problem is to save the zinc. 
The ore is hoisted and brought 200 feet in cars to (1). 

1. Receiving floor. By shovel to (2). 

2. No. 1 Blake breaker, 6 X 10 inches, crushing to 1 inch. To (3). 

3. One pair of No. 1 rolls, 22 X 14 inches, set J inch apart. To (4). 

4. From (3) and (17). No. 1 bucket elevator. To (5). 

5. One No. 1 trommel with 12.3-mm. round holes. Oversize to (11) or (17); 
undersize to (6). 

6. One No. 2 trommel with 4.7-mm. round holes. Oversize to (12); under¬ 
size to (7). 

7. One No. 3 trommel with 2.3-mm. round holes. Oversize to (13); undersize 
to (8). 

8. One No. 1 hydraulic classifier with two spigots. 1st spigot to (14); 2d 
to (15); overflow to (9). 

9. One No. 1 surface current box classifier with two spigots. 1st spigot to 
(18); 2d to (19); overflow to (10). 

10. One No. 1 whole current box classifier with one spigot. Spigot to (20) ; 
overflow to (22). 

11. From (5). One No. 1 jig. A 4-sieve Harz jig. 1st, 2d and 3d diff- 
charges to (21); 4th to (16); 1st, 2d and 3d hutches to (21) ; 4th to (16) ; 
tailings to (22). 

12. From (6). One No. 2 jig. A 4-sieve Harz jig. Products like (11). 

13. From (7). One No. 3 jig. A 4-sievc Harz jig. Products like (11). 

14. From (8). One No. 4 jig. A 4-sieve Harz jig. 1st discharge to (21); 

1st, 2d and 3d hutches to (21) ; 4th to (16) ; tailings to (22). 

15. From (8). One No, 5 jig. A 4-sieve Harz jig. Hutches to (21); tail¬ 

ings to (22). 

16. From (11), (12), (13), (14). No. 2 bucket elevator (“chats elevator”), 
To (17). 

17. From (5) and (16). One pair of No. 2 rolls, 22 X 14 inches, set close 
together. To (4).. 

18. From (9). One No. 1 convex revolving slime table. Heads to (21); 
middlings to.-(2Q); tailings to (22). 

19. From (9). One No. 2 convex revolving slime table. Products like (18). 

20. From (10), (18), (19). One No. 3 convex revolving slime table. Prod¬ 
ucts like (18), the middlings being returned to the table. 

21. From (11), (12), (13), (14), (15), (18), (19), (20). Bins for con¬ 
centrates. The jig concentrates are collected in boxes below the jigs, shoveled 
to barrows and wheeled to the concentrates bins in the yard. The concen¬ 
trates from the tables are collected in settling tanks, shoveled to barrows and 
wheeled to the concentrates bins. 

22. From (10), (11), (12), (13), (14), (15), (18), (19), (20). Tailings 
launder to waste. 

The labor required is 1 foreman, 1 breaker man, 1 table man and 1 engineer, 

. Wages range from $1.75 per day for laborers to $2.50 for foreman. Board coats 
$16 per month; coal, $2.50 per ton; wood, $3 per cord. 
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The power is furnished by a steam boiler 18 feet long, 60 inches diameter, 
with f)-l tubes I inches diameter, running under a pressure of 80 pounds per 
square inch; and an engine with cylinder 12 X 16 inches, making 178 strokes 
per minute, and cutting off at g stroke. 

This mill was constructed to do t'hc same type of work as Mill 10, but the 
latter is the type still preferred. The mining and milling work in the Joplin 
district is more or less transient, and the simpler the mill the better it suits the 
conditions. 

This mill saves about 85% of the zinc. In § 807 are given some results of the 
work in this mill. 

8 671. Mills No. 16 and No. 17. (Iranby Mining and Smelting Com¬ 
pany, Craniiy, Missouri.- —Capacity 60 tons in 10 hours. The mill runs 10 
hours per day, six days per week. The ore consists of the economic minerals 
blonde, calamine, smithsonitc, galena, eerrusite, pyrnmorphite, and other oxida¬ 
tion products, and a gangue of flint and quartz with some dolomite and calcite. 
T'hc galena and blende arc in coarse crystallization. The problem is to save- 
the lead and zinc. The ore is of two classes: (a) in which lead predominates, 
and which contains 75 to 05% galena; (6) in which zinc, predominates, and 
which contains 15 to 95% blende. The ore has already been partially concen¬ 
trated by the process described under Mill 2. The ore is'brought from the mines 
in carts of 1,000 pounds capacity to a receiving yard, where it. is inspected, and 
the lead ore goes to (1) while the zinc ore is dumped into piles graded according 
to kind. When any grade has accumulated sufficiently for a run it is wheeled 
to (9). 


Mill 10. The Lead Concentrating Mill. 

Capacity 30 tons in 10 hours. 

1. Twelve receiving bins. By shovel or barrow to (2), 

2. From (1), (4), (10), (19), (20), (21), (22), (23), (24), (25). One 
No. 1 Blake breaker, 6X9 inches, crushing to 20 mm. To (3). 

3. From (2) and (8). No. 1 bucket elevator. To (4). 

4. One No. 1 trommel. Sectional with 2, 5, 10 and 20-mm. holes. Over 
20 mtn. to (2); through 20 on 10 to (5); through 10 on 5 to (6a); through 
5 on 2 to (66) ; through 2 to (7). 

5. One No. 1 jig. A 1-sieve accelerated jig. Discharge and hutch to lead 
smelter; tailings to (8). 

6a and 65. From (1). One No. 2a jig and one No. 25 jig. A 4-sieve accel¬ 
erated jig divided so as to make two 2-sieve jigs. In jig 2a, 1st discharge to 
lead sineltcr; 2d to (8); hutches to lead smelter; tailings to waste. In jig 26, 
discharges and hutches to lead smelter; tailings to waste. Here as also in the 
next jig, the concentrates from the 1st sieves are galena, and those from the 
2d sieves are galena and eerrusite. 

7. From (4). One No. 3 jig. A 3-sieve Harz jig. 1st discharge and 1st, 
2d and 3d hutches to lead smelter; tailings to waste. 

8. From (5) and (6a). One pair of No. 1 rolls, 18 X 16 inches, set close to¬ 
gether. To (3). 


Mill 17. The Zinc Concentrating Mill. 

Capacity 30 tons in 10 hours. 

9. From the yard. Receiving bin. By shovel to (10). 

10. Spalling floor, accontpanied by hand picking. Clean lead ore to lead 
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smelter; milling lead ore to (2); clean zinc ore to spelter furnace; milling zinc 
ore to (11). 

11. 1 J'oiii (10) and (13). One No. 1 Blake breaker, 6X9 inches, crushing 

to 15 mm. To (12). 6 

12. From (11) and (26). One No. 1 bucket elevator. To (13). 

13. One No. 1 trommel with 15-mm. round holes. Oversize to (11) • under¬ 
size to (14). 

14. One No. 2 trommel with 10-mrn. round holes. Oversize to (26) : under¬ 
size to (15). 

15. One No. 3 trommel. Sectional with 5 and 7-mm. round holes. Over 
7-nim. to (19); through 7 on 5 to (20); through 5 to (16). 

16. One No. 4 trommel. Sectional with 2 and 3f-mm. round holes. Over 
3£-mm. to (21) ; through 3£ on 2 to (21); through 2 to (17). 

17. One No. 1 hydraulic classifier. Spigot to (22) ; overflow to (18). 

18. One No. 2 hydraulic classifier with 2 spigots. 1st spigot to (23) ; 2d to 
(24) ; overflow to (25). 

19. trom (15). Two No. 1 jigs. 2-sieve accelerated jigs with two discharges 
mi the 2d sieve. 1st discharge to (2); 2d (upper) to speltcT furnace; 2d 
(lower) to (26) ; 1st hutch to lead smelter; 2d to spelter furnace; tailings to 
waste. This and the following jigs yield mixed galena and blende from the first 
sieves and blende from the later sieves. 


20. brom (15). One No. 2 jig. A 4-sieve accelerated jig. 1st discharge 
to (2) ; 2d and 3d to spelter furnace; 4th to (26); 1st hutch to (2); 2d, 3d 
and 4th to spelter furnace; tailings to waste. 

21. From (16). One No. 3 jig. A 4-sieve accelerated jig. Part of the 
time it treats stuff through 5 on 3 J mm. and part of the time stuff through 
34 on 2 mm.; a little catch bin holds the stuff that is waiting. Products like 
( 20 ). 

22. From (17). One No. 4 jig. A 4-sieve Harz jig. Products like (20). 

23. brom (18). One No. 5 jig. A 4-sieve Harz jig. Products like (20). 

24. From (18). One No. 6 jig. A 4-sieve Harz jig. 1st hutch to (2); 

2d, 3d and 4th hutches to spelter furnace; tailings to waste. 

25. From (18). One No. 7 jig. A 3-sieve Harz jig. 1st hutch to (2); 
2d and 3d hutches to spelter furnace; tailings to waste. 

26. From (14), (10), (20), (21), (22), (23). One pair of No. 2 rolls, 
20 X 14 inches, set close together. To (12). 

The power for both mills is furnished by a boiler 20 feet long, 70 inches in 
diameter, with 71 tubes 4 inches in diameter, running under a pressure of 80 
pounds per square inch and burning 3 tons of coal per 10 hours; and an engine 
with cylinder 12 X 24 inches, making 80 revolutions per minute, cutting off 
at 1 stroke and indicating 45 horse power. 

The water is derived from an artesian well 876 feet deep and is lifted by a 
lift pump with steam cylinder 12 inches in diameter, bucket 10 inches in diame¬ 
ter and a stroke of 4 feet, 15 to 20 strokes per minute. The capacity of this 
pump is 40.3,695 gallons in 10 hours. There is also a IJ-inch centrifugal pump 
for repumping, with a capacity of 60,000 gallons in 10 hours. 

The ore coming to the mills contains 75 to 95% galena in the lead ore and 
15 to 95% blende in the zinc ore. The concentrates of both mills contain 
from 90 to 100% of the metal bearing mineral. The tailings of Mill 16 
contain 5% lead and those of Mill 17 contain 3% zinc. 

§ 672. Mill No. 18. Minnie and A. Y. Mill, Leadville, Colorado.— 
Capacity 95 tons peT 24 hours. The mill runs 24 hours per day, seven days 
per week. The ore consists of the economic minerals argentiferous galena, 
pyrite and blende and a gangue of quartz. The blende is severed fairly well 
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from the galena by crushing and the problem is to make: (1) a galena-pyrite 
product, rich in lead and silver and low in zinc, (2) a blende product, low in 
silver and (3) waste gangue. The ore is hoisted from the mine, wheeled in 
cars holding 2,000 pounds and dumped to (1). 

1. Receiving bin with hopper bottom, holding 75 tons. By gate and chute 
to (2). 

2. One No. 1 Blake breaker, 7 X 10 inches, crushing to If inches. To (3). 

3. From (2) and (5). No. 1 bucket elevator. To (4). 

4. One No. 1 trommel with 0.14-inch square holes. Oversize to (5); under¬ 
size to (6). 

5. One pair of No. 1 rolls, 30 X 14 inches, set \ inch apart. To (3). 

0. From (4). One No. 2 trommel with 0-mesh square holes. Oversize to 
(12) ; undersize to (7). 

7. One No. 3 trommel with 1.5-mm. square holes. Oversize to (13); under¬ 
size to (8). 

8. One No. 4 trommel with 1.27-mm. square holes. Oversize to (14); un¬ 
dersize to (9). 

9. One No. 1 hydraulic classifier with 2 pockets. Two spigots of 1st pocket 
to (15); spigot of 2d pocket to (1C) ; overflow to (10). 

10. One No. 1 whole current box classifier. Spigot to (17); overflow to (11). 

11. One No. 1 settling tank, outside the building, run until nearly full of 
sediment and then cleaned out. Settlings to (18) ; overflow to (19). 

12. From ((>). Two No. 1 jigs. 4-sieve Harz jigs. Hutches to (18); tail¬ 
ings to (19). 

13. From (7). Two No. 2 jigs. 4-sieve Harz jigs. Product like (12). 

14. From (8). Two No. 3 jigs. 4-sieve Harz jigs. Products like (12). 

15. From (9). Two No. 4 jigs. 4-sieve Harz jigs. Products like (12). 

16. From (9). One No. 5 jig. A 4-sievo Harz jig. Products like (12). 

17. From (10). Two 4-foot Frue vanners. Heads to (18) ; tailings to (19). 

18. From (11), (12), (13), (14), (15), (16), (17). The eoncentrates 

are shoveled from the settling boxes beneath the machines and wheeled to the 
bins for concentrates to be shipped to the smeller. 

19. From (11), (12), (13), (14), (15), (16), (17). The tailings are 

carried away in the tailings launder to the dump where they arc kept for their 
prospective value in lead, silver and zinc. 

The labor required is* 10 men per 24 hours or 5 men per shift: 2 foremen, 

2 breakermen, 2 jig men, 2 vanner men and 2 engineers. Wages range from 

$3 per shift for laborers up to $-1 and $5 for foremen. Board costs $1 per day. 

Power is furnished bv a 100-horse power Babcock and Wilcox boiler, running 
under a pressure of 90 pounds per square inch, and burning If tons of coal in 
24 'hours; and a 60-horse power Buckeye engine. The mill requires 19f horse 
power. 

The mine ore contains 10 to 15% lead and 18 to 28% zinc. One hundred tons 
of ore containing 10% lend and 22 to 28% zinc should yield either 33 Ions of con¬ 
centrates containing 30% lead and 12% zinc, or 50 tons containing 20% lead 
and 15% zinc. One hundred tons of ore containing 15% lead and 18 to 22% 
zinc yield 50 tons of eoncentrates containing 30% lead and 12% zinc. 

It will be noted that this mill as above described only partially solves the 
problem, making two products instead of three. Recently they have installed 
some Bartlett tables and they are said not only to do better work than the jigs 
but also to make the three clean products. 

§673. Mill No. 19. Mover Mill, Leadville, Colobado. —Capacity 200 
tons in 24 hours. The mill runs 24 hours per day, seven days per week. The 
ore consists of the economic minerals argentiferous galena, pyrite, and blende 
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and a gangue of quartz. The problem is the same as in Mill 18. The ore is 
hoisted in skips and dumped to (1). 

1. Receiving bin. By gate and chute to (2). 

2. A stationary picking table. Galena to lead smelter; blende stored for 
future value; residue to (3). 

3. One No. 1 Blake breaker, 9X11 inches, crushing to 1J inches. To (4). 

4. One pair of No. 1 rolls, 36 X 14 inches. By No. 1 bucket elevator to (5). 

5. From (4) and (6). One No. 1 trommel with 3-mesh square holes. 
Oversize to (6) ; undersize to (7). 

6. One pair of No. 2 rolls, 36 X 14 inches. By No. 2 bucket elevator to (5). 

7. From (f>). One No. 2 trommel with 5-mesh square holes. Oversize to 
(13); undersize to (8). 

8. One No. 3 trommel with 8-mesh square holes. Oversize to (14); undersize 
to (9). 

9. One No. 4 trommel with 10-mesh square holes. Oversize to (15) ; under¬ 
size to (10). 

10. One No. 1 hydraulic classifier wit!) 3 sets of spigots. 1st spigots to 
(16) ; 2d to (17) ; 3d to (18); overflow to (11). 

11. One No. 1 whole current box classifier. Spigots to (19) ; overflow to (12). 

12. No. 1 settling tank, outside the building, run until nearly full of sedi¬ 
ment, and then cleaned out. Settlings to lead smelter; overflow to waste. 

13. From (7). Two No. 1 jigs. 3-sievo Harz jigs. Hutches to lead smelter; 
tailings to waste dump. 

14. From (8). Two No. 2 jigs. 3-sieve Harz jigs. Products like (13). 

15. From (9). Two No. 3 jigs. 4-sicve Harz jigs. Products like (13). 

16. From (10). Two No. 4 jigs. One 4-sieve and one 3-sieve Harz jig. 
Products like (13). 

17. From (10). Two No. 5 jigs. 4-sieve Harz jigs. Products like (13). 

18. From (10). One No. 6 jig. A 3-sieve Harz jig. Products like (13). 

19. From (11). Two 4-foot Frue vanners. Heads to lead smelter; tailings 

to waste dump. 

As in Mill 18, the tailings are all kept for their- prospective value. 

§ 674. Yieilt.e Montagne Company, Ammeberg and Johannesborg, 
Province or Nerike, Sweden. 108 —Capacity 165 tons in 16 hours. The mill is 
ran 16 hours per day. The ore consists of the economic-minerals blende, pyrite 
and galena in very fine crystallization and a gangue of fine grained gray gneiss. 
The problem is to save the galena and blende, and separate them from one another. 
There are three mills: the rock house at the mine, the main mill at Ammeberg, 
8 miles distant by railroad, and the mill for rich galena ore at Johannesborg, 
3 miles from Ammeberg. 


Bock House. 

The ore hoisted from the mine goes to (1). 

1. Rough hand picking. [Barren rock to waste; residue to (2). 

2. Breakers. To (3). 

3. No. 1 trommels with 20-mm. holes. Oversize to (4); undersize to (8). 

4. No. 1 revolving picking tables. Blende (7,000 tons per year) to (7); 
barren rock (over 7,000 tons per year) to waste; residue to (5). 

5. No. 2 revolving picking tables. Stuff with blende and considerable 
galena to (41); stuff with blende and little or no galena to (6). 

6. Calcining kilns. Ore is fed in alternate layers with coal. This makes the 
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gangue soft for crashing, and the pyrite porous and lighter for the separation, 
to (20). 


Ammeberg Mill. 

7. From (4). Breaker and No. 1 rolls. To smelter. 

8. From (8). Hand feeding and hand picking. Chips, rags, etc., to waste; 
a little blende to smelter; a little barren rock to waste; residue to (!)). 

9. No. 2 trommel having 2| and 5-nrai. holes. Over 5 mm. to (10); through 
5 on 2f mm. to (10) ; through 2) mm. to (11). 

10. No. 3 trommel having 8, 13 and 20-mm. holes. Over 20 mm. to (12); 
through 20 on 13 to (13); through 13 on 8 to (14); through 8 to (15). 

11. From (!)). No. 1 hydraulic classifier with 2 spigots. 1st spigot to (17); 
2d to (18) ; overflow to (34). 

32. From (30). Hand picking. Blende to smelter; barren rock to waste; 
residue to (20). 

13. Fmm (10). No. 1 jigs. Intermittent 1-sieve Harz jigs. Top skimmingR 
to waste; 2d shimmings to (20) ; 3d or bottom shimmings (blende) to smelter; 
if galena is present a fourth shimmings (blende and galena) to (20). 

11. From (10). No. 2 jigs. Intermittent 1-sieve Harz jigs. Products like 
(13). 

35. From (10). No. 3 jig. A 3-sieve Harz jig. 1st sieve (blende) to smelter 
or, if galena present, to (20) ; 2d sieve (blende) to smelter; 3d sieve to (20); 
tailings to waste. 

10. From (0). No. 4 jig. A 3-sievc* Harz jig. Products like (15). 

17. From (13). No. 5 jig. A 3-sieve Harz jig. 1st sieve (galena and 

blende) to (10); 2d and 3d sieves (blende) to smelter; tailings to (30). 

18. From (11). No. 0 jig. A 3-sicve Harz jig. Products like (17). 

19. From (17) and (38). No. 7 jig. A 3-sieve Harz jig. 1st sieve (ga¬ 
lena) to smelter; 2d sieve (if blende) to smelter, or (if blende and a little 
galena) to (30), or (if blende with much galena) returned to same jig; 3d 
sieve (blende) to smelter. 

20. From (6), (12), (13), (14), (15), (16) and (21). No. 2 rolls, 51 
inches in diameter. To (21). 

21. A combination sgnd wheel and trommel with 6-mm. holes. Oversize to 
(20) ; undersize by screw conveyor to (22). 

22. No. 4 trommel with 2|-mm. holes. Oversize to (23); undersize to (27). 

23. No. 3 rolls, 51 inches in diameter, crushing to 2| mm. To (24). 

24. No. 2 hydraulic classifier. Spigot by elevator to (25) ; overflow to (34). 

25. Two No. 5 trommels having 1, 1.4, 2 and 2.5-mm. holes. To (26). 

26. No. 8 to No. 12 jigs. 3-sieve Harz jigs treating the 5 products from 

(25). 1st sieve (galena and blende) to (30) ; 2d and 3d sieves (blende) to 
smelter; tailings to (30). 

27. From (22). No. 3 hydraulic classifier. Spigot by conveyor to (28); 
overflow to (34). 

28. No. 6 trommel having 1, 1J, 1| and 2-mm. holes. To (29). 

29. No. 13 to No. 17 jigs. 4-sieve Harz jigs treating the 5 products from 
(28). 1st sieve (galena and blende) to (30); 2d and 3d sieves (blende) to 
smelter; 4th sieve to (30); tailings to waste or sometimes, if rich, to (30). 

30. From (17), (18), (19), (26), (29), (33) and (37). Schwartzmann 
mills and Heberli mills. To (31). 

31. No. 4 hydraulic classifier. Spigot to (32); overflow to (34). 

32. No. 7 trommel having 1, 1.2, 1.4 and 2-mm. holes. To (33). 
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33. No. 18 to No. 22 jigs. Harz jigs treating the products from (32). 
Products like (26) and (29). 

34. From (11), (24), (27), and (31). No. 1 pointed boxes. Spigots to 
(37); overflow to (35). 

35. From (34) and (39). Spilzlutten. Spigots to (38); overflow to (36). 

36. No. 2 pointed boxes. Spigots to (39) ; overflow to waste. 

37. From (34). No. 23 jigs. Exact disposition of products unknown, but 
they probably yield galena to smelter, blende to smelter, middlings to (30) and 
tailings to waste. 

38. From (35) and (39). 21 double Ritlinger tables. Exact disposition of 
products unknown, but they probably yield galena to smelter, blende to smelter, 
middlings re-treated on similar tables and tailings lo waste. 

39. From (36). 2-deck revolving slime tables. The upper deck is convex, 
4.5 rn. in diameter; the lower deck is concave, 4 to. in diameter. All stuff 
is fed to lower deck which yields 1st heads (galena and blende) to (38) ; 2d 
heads (blende) to smelter; middlings to (35); tailings to upper deck. The 
upper deck yields heads (blende) to smelter, or if fine lo (40) ; middlings re¬ 
turned to same table; tailings to waste. 

40. Bumping fables. Heads (blende) to smelter; tailings probably sent 
back to some earlier machine. 

The labor required is over 70 men in and around the mill. 

The power is furnished by two water wheels, and one auxiliary steam engine. 

The ore coming to the mill averages about 20% zinc and somewhat less than 
1% lead. The mill saves 79% of the values which is very good considering the 
unfavorable character of the ore. 

The points to bo noticed in the mill are: (1) that hydraulic classifiers are 
placed before trommels, and that very close sizing is practiced, (2) that a large 
part of the concentrates are obtained at a high expense, (3) that the concentra¬ 
tion of the blende has been carried beyond the ordinary limits of economy. This 
last is due to the extra purity of the Ammebcrg blende which gives it a higher 
value. This mill also illustrates the process of roasting for porosity by the 
calcining kilns (6). The pyrite is thereby rendered light enough to go into the 
tailings-with the gangue. 


Johanncsborg Mill. 

41. From (5). This is similar to the Ammebcrg mill, but much smaller, the 
capacity being about 3,000 tons per year. 

S 675. Mill No. 20. Old Jordan and Galena Mining Company, Bing- 
haxi, TTtaii. —Capacity 175 tons in 24 hours. The mill runs 24 hours per day, 
7 days per week. The ore. is in two classes: Class 1., consisting of the economic 
mineral pyrite and a gangue of quartz and decomposed porphyry; Class II., 
consisting of the economic minerals pyrite, galena and blende and a gangue of 
quartz and decomposed poTphyry. In both classes the economic minerals carry 
a little gold and silver. The problem in I. is to save the pyrite, and in II. to 
save the galena and pyrite. Both classes are treated separately in the same mill. 
The ore is brought in cars holding 2,200 pounds to (1). 

1. One No. 1 grizzly with lj-inch spaces. Oversize to (4); undersize to (2). 

2. No. 1 or receiving bin holding about 400 tons. By No. 1 automatic feeder 
to (3). 

3. From (2) and (4). One No. 1 trommel with 0.25-inch square holes. Over¬ 
size to (5); undersize to (7). 

4. From (1). One No. 1 Blake breaker, 8 X 10 inches, crushing to 1| inches. 
By No. 1 automatic feeder to (3). 
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5. Prom (3). One pair of No. 1 rolls, 24 X 12 inches, set | inch apart. 
To (6). 

6. Prom (5) and (8). One No. 1 bucket elevator. To (7). 

7. Prom (3) and (6). One No. 2 trommel with 0.25-inch square holes. 
Oversize to (8); undersize to (9). 

8. One pair of No. 2 rolls, 24 X 12 inches, set .] inch apart. To (6). 

9. Prom (7). One No. 3 trommel with 0.145-ineh square holes. Oversize 
to (14); undersize to (10). 

10. One No. 4 trommel with 0.108-inch square holes. Oversize to (15); 
undersize to (11). 

11. One No. 5 trommel with 0.06-inch square holes. Oversize to (16) ; under¬ 
size to (12). 

12. One No. 1 hydraulic classifier. Spigot to (17) ; overflow to (13). 

13. Distributing trough with 3 spigots. Spigots separately to (18); overflow 
to (25). 

14. Prom (9). Two No. 1 jigs. 3-sieve Hare jigs. 1st and 2d hutches by 
car to (24); 3d hutch by barrow to (19) ; tailings, very little in quantity, to (26). •' 

15. From (10). Two No. 2 jigs. 3-sieve Harz jigs. Products like (14). 

16. From (11). Two No. 3 jigs. 3-sieve Harz jigs. Products like (14). 

17. Prom (12). Two No. 1 jigs. 3-sieve Harz jigs. Hutches by car to 
(24); tailings to (25). 

18. From (13). Three 4-foot Frue vanners. Each treats one spigot from 
(13). Heads to (24); tailings to (25). 

19. From (14), (15), (16). No. 2 or middlings bin. To (20). 

20. From (19) and (22). One No. 2 bucket elevator. To (21). 

21. One. pair of No. 3 rolls, 16X9 inches, set close together. To (22). 

22. One No. 6 trommel with 0.06-inch square holes. Oversize to (20); under¬ 
size to (23). 

23. Two No. 5 jigs. 2-sieve Harz jigs. Hutches to (24) ; tailings to (25). 

24. From (14), (15), (16), (17), (18), (23). Concentrates house. After 
draining they go by chute to tram cars and thence 2 miles to the railroad to be 
dripped to smelter. 

25. Prom (13), (17), (18), (23). Tailings launder to creek. 

26. From (14), (15), (16). Tailings launder to (27). 

27. Two settling tanks holding about. 400 cubic feet each. Settlings sluiced 
out periodically to waste; overflow to (28). 

28. A Knowles compound condensing pump lifting 40 feet to tank at top of 
mill. 

The labor required is 13 men per 24 hours, divided into 2 shifts: 1 foreman, 

2 engineers, 4 breakermen, 2 jig men, 2 vanner men and 2 other men. Wages 
range from $2.25 per day for laborers up to $5 for the foreman. Board costs 
$30 per month, and coal $5.50 per ton. 

Power is furnished by two boilers 16 feet long, 60 inches in diameter, v'ith 
54 tubes 3J inches in diameter, running under a pressure of 65 pounds per square 
inch, and burning 4,900 pounds of coal per day; and an engine with cylinder 
14 X 22 inches, making 74 revolutions per minute, with a 3^-ineh Nordberg 
governor, and developing 16 to 27 indicated horse power. 

The mill receives 65 gallons of water per minute from the mine, and 90 to 100 
gallons are repumped from (28). 

One hundred tons of pyrite ore yield about 33 tons of concentrates containing 
about 90% of the gold and silver, and 80 to 85% of the iron. One hundred 
tons of galena ore yield about 50 tons of concentrates containing about 85% of 
Hie lead, 68% of the silver and 76% of the gold. 



§ 6T6. Mill 21. SUMMARY OF PRINCIPIJlS AND OUTLINES OP MILLS: 1 
Analyses of both classes of ore and the products were as follows: 



(a) Not determined. 


Note the careful graded crushing which the ore receives in this mill by means 
of the breaker and two pairs of rolls together with the grizzly and No. 1 and 
No. 3 trommels. 

§ 07G. Milt. No. 21. Silver Age Mill, Idaho Springs, Colorado. —Ca- 
pucily 40 to 50 tons in 34 hours. The mill runs 34 hours per day, six days per 
week. It is a custom mill treating ore from the following mines: Silver Age, 
Gem, Gem Extension, Crown Point, Lake, Bullion, Freeland, German, Minot 
and Brighton. These ores all contain some of the following economic minerals 
in both coarse and tine crystallization, and carrying gold and silver: pyrite, 
galena, tetrahedrfte, ehalcopyrite and blende. The gangue is quartz and feld¬ 
spar. The problem iB to save the gold and silver, and in some eases the copper, 
the lead or the iron, this last being sold as a flux. The ore is brought in carts 
holding 5 tons each, or in railroad cars and shoveled to (1). 

I. Keeeiving floor. By barrows to (3). 

3. One No. 1 Blake breaker, 7 X 10 inches, crushing to 1 inch. To (3). 

3. One pair of No. 1 rolls, 37 X 14 inches, set J inch apart. To (4). 

4. From (3) and (6). No. 1 bucket elevator. To (5).. 

5. One No. 1 trommel with 0.18-ineh square holes. Oversize to (6); under¬ 
size to (7). 

G. One pair of No. 3 rolls, 34 X 14 inches, set close together. To (4). 

7. From (5). One No. 3 trommel witl\ 0.14-inch square holes. Oversize to 
(10); undersize to (8). 

8. One No. 3 trommel with 0.048-inch square holes. Oversize to (11) ; under¬ 
size to (9). 

9. One No. 1 hydraulic classifier with 3 spigots. 1st spigot to (12); 2d to 
(13); 3d to (20); overflow to (21). 

10. From (7). One No. 1 jig. A 3-sieve Harz jig. 1st and 2d hutches to 
(23); 3d to (14) or (22); tailings to (14). 

II. From (8). One No. 2 jig. A 4-sieve Harz jig. 1st, 2d and 3d hutches 

to (22); 4th to (14) or (22); tailings to (14). 

12. From (9). One No. 3 jig. A 4-sieve Harz jig. Products like (11). 

13. From (9). One No. 4 jig. A 4-sieve Harz jig. Products like (11). 

14. From (10), (11), (12), (13). One No. 1 unwatering box. Spigot to 

(15); overflow to (21). 

15. From (14) and (20). No. 2 bucket elevator. To (1G). 

16. Two 3$-foot Huntington mills using screens with | X jV-inch slots. To 

17. One No. 2 hydraulic classifier with 1 spigot. One-half of spigot to (18); 
other half to (19); overflow to (20). 

18. One No. 5 jig. A 4-sieve Harz jig. Hutches to (22); tailings to (21). 

19. From (17). One No. 6 jig. A 2-sieve Harz jig. Hutches to (22); 
tailings to (21). 

20. From (9) and (17). One convex stationary slime table. Heads to (22); 
middlings to (15); tailings to (21). 
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21. From (9), (14), (18), (19) and (20): Tailings launder to waste. 

22. h rom (10), (11), (12), (13), (18), (19) and (20). Bins for concen¬ 
trates. I he various products are brought to these by barrows, and are loaded bv 
shovel upon cars. 

The labor required is 7 men per 24 hours. Wages vary from $2.25 per day 
for laborers to $3 for mill hands. Board costs $5 per week, lignite coal $3.25 
per ton and wood $4.50 per cord. 1 

Power is furnished from a Leffel turbine wheel, 30| inches in diameter, rated 
at 444 horse power, running at 150 revolutions per minute, under a head' of 18 
feet and using 1,545 cubic feet, of water per minute, which is brought 1,500 feet 
by a flume 4 X (i feet in section. 

One hundred tons of ore yield 12 to 20 tons of concentrates from jigs Nos. 1 to 
4, 5 to 8 tons from jigs Nos. 5 and (i, and 3 to 5 tons from the slime table; also 
4 to 3 Ions of tailings from overflow of hydraulic classifier, 48 to 40 tons from 
jigs Nos. 5 and 6 and 28 to 23 tons from the slime table. 

The ores vary very much in value so that the concentrates may run from 
practically nothing up to 5 or (i ounces gold per ton and 30 ounces silver. The 
following assays show the results of work on one particular lot, of ore. 



Ounces 
Silver 
per Ton. 

Ounces 
Gold 
per Ton. 

Jig No. 1. 



1st hutch. 

4.40 

0.80 

2d “ . 

8.70 

0.86 

Sd “ . 

8.80 

0.40 


1.80 

0.18 

Jig No 2 

lHt hutch... 

2.90 

0.85 

9d “ . 

4.20 

0.82 

8d “ . 

4.00 

1.16 

4th “ . 

4.20 

1.00 

TailingH. 

1.70 

0.26 

Jig No. a 


4.20 

1.80 

2d “ .. 

4.00 

1.02 

8<I “ . 

6.10 

0.97 

4th “ . 

4.20 

0.77 

Tailings. 

1.90 

0.15 



Ounces 
• Silver 
per Ton. 

Ounces 
Gold 
per Ton. 

Jig No. 4. 


~ 

(No record.) 

Jig No. 5. 



1st hutch. 

8.10 

0.75 

2d “ . 

2.80 

0.75 

8d “ . 

8.40 

0.60 

4th “ . 

4.00 

0.55 

Tailings. 

Jig No. 6. 

0.00 

0.08 

1st hutch. 

2.90 

0.60 

2d . 

4.00 

0.50 

_ Tailings. 

0.90 

0.05 

Slime table. 

Heads. 

4.10 

0.55 

Tailings. 

1.00 

0.04 


(e) COMPLEX JIGGING MILLS CONCENTRATING GALENA, WITH OR WITHOUT 
PY’KITE, FROM LIMESTONE AN1) QUARTZ IN SOUTHEASTERN MISSOURI. 

§ G77. This group includes Mills 22, 23, 24 and 25. They all crush by breaker 
and rolls. Mills 22, 23 and 24 concentrate by trommels and classifiers followed 
by jigs and tables. Mill 25 concentrates by roughing jigs and classifiers fol¬ 
lowed by trunking machine, finishing jigs and tables. 

Mill 22 sets aside the coarsest poorest middling product as tailings to be 
treated at some future time, because the re-treatment nets less profit than working 
fresh ore; the richer middlings are reerushed by auxiliary rolls and sent back 
into the system. This mill settles its slimes by a box classifier (Rittinger 
spitzgermne) and concentrates them bv slime tables. Mill 24 recrushes and 
washes all middlings by sending them back into the system. The slimes pass 
through a series of box classifiers to the slime tables. The last overflow goes to 
settling tanks at the end of the series. Mill 25 recrushes its middlings by 
auxiliary rolls, and washes them by auxiliary classifiers, jigs, and bumping tables 
The slimes are settled on their way to the Parsons tables. AH slime bearing over¬ 
flows of water, preparatory to using the water over again, go through clarifying 
reservoirs, which yield a sediment carrying 6% lead. This is reported as too 
fine to concentrate, and too poor to smelt, and it is therefore sluiced away. This 
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mill lies between the simple jigging plants as Mill 10, and complex jigging plants 
as Mill 22. It begins concentrating upon unsized and unclassified material, but 
all its later treatment is aided by classifiers. In regard to this system the tail¬ 
ings of the No. 1 or roughing jigs contain grains of included galena and grains of 
fine floating galena. In other mills both of these classes of grains have more 
chances to be saved than they do here. 

The use of an intermediary jig between the last trommel and the first classi¬ 
fier occurs in two mills of this group. Mill 23, jig No. 4, and Mill 24, jig No. T, 

tj C7S. Mill No. 22. Central Lead Company, Flat River, St. Kuan com 
County, Missouri.- —Figs. 512a-512d give a general idea of the mill, although 
the machines are arranged somewhat differently than in the later scheme given 
below. Capacity 175 tons in 24 hours. The mill runs 24 hours per day, (i days 
per week. The ore consists of the economic minerals galena in coarse and fine 
crystallization, and a little finely disseminated pyrite and a gangue of limestone. 
The problem is to save the lead. The ore is hoisted in a car holding 1,500 pounds 
and dumped upon (I). 

1. One No. 1 grizzly with 1-inch spaces Oversize to (2) ; undersize to (3). 

2. Two No. 1 Dodge breakers, 8 X 10 inches, crushing to 1 inch. To (3). 

3. From (1) and (2). Cars with hopper bottoms holding 20.000 pounds each. 
Pulled by horses 1,500 foot, and used as receiving bins. To (4). 

4. No. 1 automatic feeder. A roller feeder with roll 18 inches long, 18 inches 
diameter on a 2-inch shaft, driven by a sprocket wheel 30 inches in diameter at 
the rate of I revolution in 41 seconds; hopper is 28 X 34 inches, and 30 inches 
deep. To (5). 

5. From (4) and (0). One pair of No. 1 rolls, 30 X 10 inches, set 0.4 inch 
apart. To (0). 

0. Front (5) and (22). One No. 1 trommel with 12-mm. round holes. Over¬ 
size to (11) or sometimes to (5); undersize to (7). 

7. One No. 2 trommel with G-mm. round holes. Oversize by distributor to 

(12) ; undersize to (8). 

8. One No. 3 trommel with 3-mm. round holes. Oversize by distributor to 

(13) ; undersize to (!1). 

9. One No. 1 hydraulic classifier with 2 spigots 1st spigot to (14); 2d to 
(15) ; overflow to (10). 

10. One No. 1 surface current box classifier with 2 spigots. 1st spigot to (16) ; 
2d to (17) ; overflow as hydraulic water to (12). 

11. From (6). One No. 1 jig. A 3-sieve Harz jig. 1st discharge to (25); 
2d and 3d to (23) ; 1st, 2d anil 3d hutch to (12) : tailings to (27). 

12. From (7) and (11). Four No. 2 jigs. 2-sieve accelerated jigs. 1st dis¬ 
charge to (25); 2d to (23); 1st and 2d hutch to (25); tailings to (27). 

13. From (8). Three No. 3 jigs. 2-sieve Harz jigs. Products like (12). 

14. From (9). Four No. 4 jigs. 3-sieve Harz jigs. 1st discharge and 1st, 

2d and 3d hutch to (25); tailings to (27). 

15. From (9). Four No. 5 jigs. 3-sieve Harz jigs. 1st, 2d and 3d hutch 
to (25); tailings to (27). 

16. From (10). One No. 1 convex revolving slime table. This and No. 2 
table are on the same shaft forming upper and lower decks respectively. Heads 
to (18); middlings to (21); tailings to (27). 

17. From (10). One No. 2 convex revolving slime table. Products like (16). 

18. From (16) and (17). One No. 1 settling tank. Settlings by barrow to 

(28); overflow to (19). 

19. One No. 2 settling tank. Settlings by barrow to (28) ; overflow to (20). 

20. From (19) and (26). One No. 3 settling tank- Settlings by barrow to 
(24); overflow to (27). 
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FIG. 512d.—SECTION OF HOISTING AND CRUSHING PLANT AT MILL 22 . 



FIG. 5126.— PLAN OF HOISTING AND CRUSHING PLANT. 
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21. From (16) and (17). Unfinished products launder. To (22). 

22. From (21), (24) and (26). A centrifugal punxp. To (6). 

23. From (11), (12) and (13). Middlings launder. To (24). 

24. From (20) and (23). One pair of No. 2 rolls, 30 X 16 inches, set close 
together. To (22). 

25. From (11), (12), (13), (14) and (15). Concentrates launder. To (26). 

26. One trunking table. Heads to (28); coarse tailings to (32); fine tailings 
to (20). 

27. From (II), (12), (13), (14), (15), (16), (17) and (20). Three tail¬ 
ings launders, two for jig tailings which are dumped by themselves for their 
prospeetive value, and one for fine tailings. To waste dump. 

28. From (18), (19) and (26). Shipping ear. To smelter 

The labor required is 16 men per 24 hours divided into 2 shifts: 2 engineers, 
2 firemen, 2 shift bosses, 2 roll feeders, 4 jig men. 2 table men and 2 mineral 
weighers. Wages range from $1.25 to $2 per shift. Board eosts $0.50 per 
day; coal costs $2.25 per ton; wood costs $1.50 per cord. 

The power is derived from a boiler 60 inches in diameter. 18 feet long, with 
tubes 4 inches in diameter, running under a pressure of 100 pounds per square 
inch, and consuming 5 tons of coal per 24 hours; and a simple Buckeye engine 
with cylinder II X 22 inches, making 145 revolutions per minute, cutting off 
at \ stroke and developing 45 indicated horse power. 

The mill receives 75 gallons of water per minute from the mine, ami 725 
gallons per minute from the river. A Worthington duplex pump with steam 
cylinder i t X 10 inches, and water cylinder 10J X 10 inches lifts the water 70 
feet from the river. Some water is repumped in the mill by the centrifugal 
pump (22). 

The mine ore contains from 5 to 10% lead, and the concentrates contain 65% 
lead. 

§ 679. Mill No. 23. Flat Rived Lead Company, Flat Rived, Missouri.— 
Capacity 100 tons in 24 hours. The mill runs 24 hours per day, six days per 
week. The ore consists of the economic minerals galena in coarse and tine 
crystallization and a little finely disseminated pyrite, and a gangue of dolomite. 
The problem is lo save the lead. The ore is hoisted from the mine by skip and 
dumped upon (1). 

1. Receiving floor. Shoveled to (2). 

2. One No. 1 Blake breaker, 9 X 15 inches, crushing to 14 inches. To (3). 

3. One pair of No. 1 rolls, 27 X 14 inches. To (4). 

4. From (3) and (0). One No. 1 bucket plevator. To (5). 

5. One No. 1 trommel with 7-mm. round holes. Oversize to (6); undersize 
of 1st half to (7); undersize of last half to (12). 

6. From (5), (12), (13), (14), (15) and (16). One pair of No 2 rolls, 
27 X 14 inches, set close together. To (4). 

7. From (5). One No. 2 trommel with 5-mm. round holes. Oversize to 
(13) ; undersize to (8). 

8. One No. 3 trommel with 3-mm. round holes. Oversize to (14); undersize 
to (9). 

9. One No. 4 or intermediary jig. 1-sieve Harz jig. Discharge and hutch to 

(19) ; tailings to (10). 

10. One No. 1 hydraulic classifier with 3 spigots. 1st and 2d spigots to (15); 
3d to (16); overflow to (11). 

11. From (10), (17) and (18). One No. 1 surface current box classifier with 
5 spigots. 1st and 2d spigots to (17); 3d, 4th, and 6th to (18); overflow to 

( 20 ) . 
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12. From (6). One No. 1 jig. 2-sieve Harz jig. 1st discharge to (19); 

2d to (6); 1st hutch to (19) ; 2d to (6) ; tailings to (20). 

13. From (7). Two No. 2 jigs. 2-sieve Harz jigs. Products like (12). 

2- sieve Harz jigs. 

3- sieve llarz jigs. 


Products like (12). 
1st und 2d hutches to 


Products like (15). 
Heads to (19); 


14. From (8). Two No. 3 jigs. 

15. From (10). Two No. 5 jigs. 

(19); 3d to (6); tailings to (20). 

10. From (10). One No. (i jig. 3-sieve Harz jig. 

17. From (11). One No. 1 convex revolving slime table, 
middlings by centrifugal pump to (11); tailings to (20). 

18. From (11). One No. 2 convex revolving slime table. Products like (17). 

19. From (9), (12), (13), (14), (15), (16), (17) and (18). Bins for con¬ 
centrates. To smelter. 

20 . From (11), (12), (13), (14), (15), (16), (17) and (18). Tailings 
launder to waste. 

Wages vary from $1 per day for laborers up to $1.50 or $2 for mechanics. 
Board costs $0.50 per day, coal $2 per ton and wood $0.85 per cord. 

The ore contains up to 50% lead and the concentrates contain 74% lead. 

§ 680. Mill No. 24. Mink la Motte, Mine la Morris, Missouri. —Ca¬ 
pacity 100 tons in 22 hours. The mill runs 22 hours per day, six days per 
week. The ore consists of the economic minerals galena in coarse and tine crys¬ 
tallization and a little finely disseminated pyrite, and a gangue of limestone con¬ 
taining about 20% silica in oolitic grains. The problem is to save the brad. 
The ore is hand picked in the mine, and one-quarter to one-hnlf of it rejected 
as waste. The remainder is hauled from f to 2f miles in side dumping ears 
holding about 3 tons each to (1). 

1. Platform elevator lifting 29 feet. The ear is dumped over a flap 6) feet 
long, 29 inches wide, hinged 33 inches above the floor which drops against the 
platform of the elevator, and, sloping 30°, serves to guide the ore to (3). 

2. Receiving floor. Shoveled to (3). 

3. One No. 1 Blake breaker, 9 X 15 inches, crushing to If inches. To (4). 

4. One No. la trommel with 10-mm. round holes. Oversize to (5); under¬ 
size to (9). 

5. One pair of No. 1 rolls, 28f X 12 inches, set f to f inch apart. To (9). 

6. From (9). One No. 16 trommel with 10-mm. round holes. Oversize to 
(7) ; undersize to (18). 

7. From (6), (18), (19), (20), (21), (31). One No. 1 bucket elevator. 
To (8). 

8. One pair of No. 2 rolls, 30 X 12 inches, set j to inch apart. To (9). 

9. From (4), (5) and (8). One No. 2 trommel with 7-mm. round holes. 
Oversize to (6); undersize to (10). 

10. One No. 3 trommel. Sectional with 3-mm. and 5-mm. round holes. Over 
5 mm. to (19) ; through 5 on 3 mm. to (20) ; through 3 mm. to (11). 

11. One No. 1 hydraulic classifier with 2 spigots. 1st spigot to (21); 2d 
spigot and overflow to (12). 

12. One No. 5 or intermediary jig. l-sieve Harz jig. Hutch to f31); tail¬ 
ings to (13). 

13. From (12) and (28). One No. 1 whole current box classifier with 2 
spigots. Spigots to (22); overflow to (14). 

14. From (13) and (29). One No. 2 whole current box classifier with 4 
spigots. 1st spigot to (23); 2d to (24); 3d not used; 4th to (25); overflow 
to (15). 

15. One No. 3 whole current box classifier with 1 spigot and 2 overflows. 
Spigot to (25); 1st overflow not used; 2d to (16). 
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16. One No. 4 whole current box classifier with 2 spigots. Spigots to (26); 
overflow to (17) or (32). 

17. From (16) and (30). No. 1 settling tank. Settlings on every alternate 
day by No. 1 centrifugal pump with 2|-inch discharge pipe to (27); overflow 
by No. 2 centrifugal pump with 3-inch discharge pipe back to water supply 
tank. 

18. From (6). One No. 1 jig. 2-sieve crank arm accelerated jig. 1st dis¬ 
charge to (31); 2d discharge and 1st and 2d hutches to (7); fadings to (30). 

10. From (10). Three No. 2 jigs. 2-sieve crank arm accelerated jigs. Prod¬ 
ucts like (18). 

20. From (10). One No. 3 jig. 2-sieve crank arm accelerated jig. Products 
like (18). 

21. From (11). Four No. 4 jigs. 2-sieve Parsons jigs. 1st discharge to 
(31) ; 2d to (7) ; 1st hutch to (31) ; 2d to (7) ; tailings to (30). 

22. From (13). Four No. 6 jigs. 3-sieve Harz jigs. 1st hutch to (31); 
2d to (31) or (28) ; 3d to (28) ; tailings to (32). 

23. From (14). One No. 1 convex revolving slime table. Heads by barrow 
to shipping floor; middlings to (29); tailings to (32). 

21. From (14). One No. 2 convex revolving slime table. Products like (23). 

2. r >, From (14) and (13). One No. 3 convex revolving slime table. Products 
like (23). 

26. From (16). One No. 4 convex revolving slime table. Products like (23) 

27. From (17). One 4-foot Frue vanner. Heads by barrow to shipping floor; 
tailings to (32). 

28. From (22) -and weepings of floor. One No. 3 centrifugal pump with 
lj-inch discharge pipe. To (13). 

29. From (23), (24), (25) and (26). One No. 4 centrifugal pump with 
2-inch discharge pipe. To (14). 

30. From (18), (19), (20), (21). “Chats” cars. “Chats” or tailings hauled 
to dump; overflow to (17). 

31. From (12), (18), (19), (20), (21), (22). Mineral floor, 10 feet square. 
Concentrates by harrow to shipping floor and thence by wagon to smelter ; drain¬ 
ings to (7). 

32. From (16), (22), (23), (24), (25), (26), (27). Tnilings launder to 
creek, and thence to settling pond from which water is pumped hack to the mill 
supply tank by a No. 10 Knowles pump. 

The labor required is 23 men per 24 hours, divided into 2 shifts: 2 engineers, 
2 firemen, 2 men on platform elevator, 4 breaker men, 2 jig tenders acting also 
as foremen, 4 table men, 4 tank men and weighers, 1 boy for cleaning, 2 men 
driving 4 mules for hauling “chats”. Wijges range from $0.70 per shift for boys 
up to $1.80 for foremen. Board costs $0.40 per day; coal costs $3 per ton; 
wood costs $1.75 per cord. 

The power is derived from 2 boilers, 48 inches diameter, 20 feet long, each 
with 10 tubes 6 inches diameter, running undeT a pressnre of 80 pounds per 
square inch, and burning about, 6} tons of eoal per 24 hours. These boilers run 
4 engines in the mill, and also a 6 X 8-ineb engine in the machine shop. An 
engine with cylinder 12 X 20 inches, making 155 revolutions per minute, runs 
the breaker, rolls, the platform elevator and the bucket elevator. A second 
engine with cylinder 10 X 12 inches runs all the trommels, all the jigs, the Frue 
vanner. No. 4 slime table and Nos. 1 and 3 centrifugal pumps. A third engine 
with cylinder 10 X 12 inches runs Nos. 1, 2 and 3 slime tables, and No. 4 centrif¬ 
ugal pump. A fourth engine with cylinder 7X9 inches runs No. 2 centrifugal 
pump. 

The water is brought from a storage reservoir by an 8-inch cast iron pipe 7,100 
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feei long, with 70 feet head, and is delivered into a mill supply tank 
11 X 7| X (i| feel, under the breaker. 

The ore an received at the mill contains 9 to 15% lead and a trace of nickel; 
the concentrates of the jigs contain about 74% lead, and those of the slime tables 
and vimni'r curry 55 to 60% lead; the pyritic concentrates contain 20 to 30% 
lead and a variable quantity of nickel; the tailings contain lj to 1 ^% lead and a 
variable quantity of nickel. Of tlje ore mined, \ to i is picked out as waste 
in the mine, while the remainder comes to the mill where 100 tons of ore yield 
about 101 bins of jig concentrates, \\ tons of table and vanner concentrates, and 
88 tons of ladings. The mill saves 87 to 90% of the total lead in the ore. 

This mill shows a rather unusual arrangement of rolls and trommels. The 
scheme seems to be to crush the middlings as far as possible separately from the 
original ore. but still not to have entirely separate apparatus for each. 

S 681. Mill No. 25. St. Joseph Lead Company, Bonne Teh hi:, Missouri. 
—Figs. 513« and 5135 illustrate this mill except in a few points where changes 
have been made. Capacity 900 tons in 21 hours. The mill runs 21 hours jier 
day. 6 days per week. The ore consists of the economic minerals galena in 
coarse and tine crystallization and a little finely disseminated pyrite and a gangue 
of dolomite. The problem is to save the lead. The ore is baud picked in the 
mine into waste which is hoisted and hauled to the Mississippi river to he used 
for filling; and concentrating ore, which is hoisted separately, dumped into cars 
with hopper bottoms holding 25 tons and hauled by locomotive 4 to 5 miles 
to (1). 

1. Bins with flat bottoms. Shoveled to (2). 

2. Spalling door. To (3). 

3. Ten No. 1 Blake breakers, 9X15 inches, crushing to If inches. To (4). 

4. From (3) and (5). Ten pairs of No. 1 rolls, 30 X 14 inches, set close 
together. To (5). 

5. 'I’en No. 1 trommels with 0-mm. round holes. Oversize by ten No. t bucket 
elevators to ( I) ; undersize bv ten No. 1 centrifugal pumps with 4-inch dis¬ 
charge pipes and fen No. 1 Parsons distributors to (6). 

6. Ninety No. 1 jigs. 2-sieve Parsons jigs. Skimmings to (13); hutches 
partly to (7) and partly to (8) ; tailings to (23). 

7. Two No. 1 surface current box classifiers with one spigot each. Spigot to 
(15) ; overflow to (8). 

8. From (6) and (7). Four No. 2 surface current box classifiers with one 
spigot each. Spigot to (16) ; overflow to (9). 

9. Two No. 3 surface current box classifiers with one spigot each. Spigot by 
No. 2 centrifugal pumps to (17); overflow to (10). 

10. Two No. 4 surface current box classifiers with one spigot each. Spigot 
by No. 3 centrifugal pumps to (17); overflow to (11). 

11. Two No. 5 surface current box classifiers with one spigot each. Spigot 
by three No. 2 Parsons distributors to (19); overflow to (12). 

12. Two No. 1 unwatering boxes with two spigots each and a 6-ineh pipe near 
the lop. .Spigots by No. 4 centrifugal pumps to (20); 6-inch pipe delivers water 
to undersize of (5) ; overflow to (24). 

13. From (6). Two pairs of No. 2 rolls, 30 X 14 inches, set close together, 
run alternately. By No. 5 centrifugal pumps and two No. 3 Parsons dis¬ 
tributors to (14). 

14. Twelve No. 2 jigs. 3-sieve Harz jigs. Hutches to (22); tailings to (23). 

15. From (7). One No. 1 trunking machine. Heads to shipping car for 
.smelter; tailings bv No. 6 centrifugal pump to (17). 

16. From (8). Two No. 2 trunking machines. Products like (15). 

17. From (9), (10), (15) and (16). Two No. 4 Parsons distributors. To 
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18. Twelve No. 3 jigs*; 3-sieve Harz jigs. Hutches to (22); tailings to (23). 

1!). From (11). Forty-eight No. 1 Parsons-Rittinger bumping tables. Heads 
to (22); middlings to (20); tailings to (23). 

20. From (12), (19), (21) and (22). Four No. 1 whole current box classi¬ 
fiers with one spigot each. Spigot by three No. 7 centrifugal pumps and four 
No. fi Parsons distributors to (21) ; overflow to (21). 

21. Sixty-four No. 2 Parsons-Rittinger bumping tables. Heads to (22); 
middlings to (20) ; tailings to (23). 

22. From (11), (18), (19), (21). No. 1 settling tank for concentrates. 
Settlings shoveled to shipping car for smelter; spigot to (20); overflow to (24). 

23. From (fi), (14), (18), (19), (21). No. 2 settling tank for tailings. 
Spigots by car to be used on railroad for ballast and filling; overflow to (24). 

24. From (12). (20), (22), (23). Clarifying reservoir. Settlings flushed 
out periodically: water pumped back to mill supply tank. 

The labor required is til men per 24 hours: 30 feeders working 8-hour shifts; 
1(5 others working 12-hour shifts; 9 firemen working 8-hour shifts and (i engi¬ 
neers working 8-hour shifts. Wages vary from $0.75 per shift, for boys to 
$1.25 for laborers and $2.50 for mechanics. Board costs $0.45 per day; coal 
costs $2 per ton; wood costs $2.10 per cord. 

The power is derived from 3 water tutie boilers with slentn drum 3(5 inches in 
diameter, 20 feet long and with 172 tubes 31 inches in diameter, running under a 
pressure of 120 pounds per square inch, and burning 32 tons of coal in 24 hours; 
and two Harris Corliss engines, one with cylinder 23 X 48 inches, and making 
(50 revolutions per minute, and the other with cylinder 20 X 40 inches, and 
making (52 revolutions per minute. The engines cut off at § stroke and develop 
450 horse power. 

The water in this mill is used over and over, being pumped from the clarifying 
reservoir by three Wilbrttham rotary pumps, size No. 1, making 115 revolutions 
per minute, and delivering 2,250,000 gallons per 24 hours through a 12.)-ineh 
delivery pipe made of J-ineh wrought iron plate, to an artificial pond above the 
mill. This pond has a drainage urea of about a square mile which is sufficient 
for supplying the small amount of water wasted in .the mill, and the water neces¬ 
sary for flushing out. the clarifying reservoir. 

The ore coming to the mill assays about 7% lead and 1% pyrite; the eoncen- 
trales assay 72% lead; the tailings assay 1.4 to 1.5% lead, but most, of the value 
is in the slimes which when flushed from the reservoir assay (5% lead, but cannot 
be profitably treated; (he hutches of No. 1 jigs assay 20 to 25% lead; the 1st 
hutches of No. 2 jigs assay 75% lead, and the 3d hutches assay (50%; the heads 
of the trunking table assay 72 to 75% lead. One hundred tons of ore yield about 
8tons of concentrates and 91 f tons of tailings; of this 100 tons 22 tons reach 
the trunking machines, the heads of which amount to about 6 tons. 

(f) COMPLEX JIGGING MILLS CONCENTEATING THE VABIOU8 SILVEB AND LEAD 
MINERALS IN COLORADO AND UTAH. 

g 082. This group includes Mills 26, 27, 28 and 29. These all crush by break¬ 
ers and rolls and concentrate by screens, classifiers, jigs, and slime tables or van- 
ners, or both. They are saving galena with silver bearing minerals. Among 
the included grains in'the middlings is every conceivable mixture, both as to 
quality and proportions of the component minerals. Mill 26 recrushes mid¬ 
dlings by an auxiliary Bryan mill, and washes them by auxiliary vanners. Mill 
27 reerushes the coarse middlings by auxiliary rolls, and the fine middlings by 
auxiliary gravity stamps, the sand and pulp both going back into the system. 
Mill 28 re-works its middlings by auxiliary rolls, screens, and jigs. This mill is 
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designed along the lines of German practice, making it the most elaborate mill in 
the group. Mill 29 makes no middlings except on the slime table. 

8 (18,3. Mill No. 20. Bullion Buck and Champion Mining Company, 
Euhiska, Utah. —Capacity 200 tons per day. The mill runs 21 hours per day, 
7 days per week. The ore consists of the economic minerals galena, eerrusite, 
malachite, azurite, some silver as sulphide, chloride, arsenile and arsctiiate, a 
little gold, some arsenile and arseniale of copper and a gangue of quartz with 
some limestone. The problem is to save the lead, copper, silver and gold. The 
ore is hand picked in the mine into (a) shipping ore which is hoisted and goes 
to smelter, (b) concentrating ore which is hoisted separately to (1), (n) waste 
which is usial for stowing in the mine or hoisted separately and sent to the dump. 

1. No. 1 bin holding 200 tons. By gate to hoisting skip holding 2 tons which 
lifts ore 200 feel vertically or 650 feet on the slope, and dumps it over a chute 
30 X 6 feet in size to (2). 

2. One No. 1 breaker, a Comet 1), crushing to 23 inches. To (IS). 

3. One No. 1 trommel with 31.8-mm. round holes. Oversize to (4); under¬ 
size to (It). 

4. Two No. 2 breakers, Dodge breakers, 11 X 15 inches, crushing to f inch. 
To (5). 

5. From (3) and (4). One No. 2 bin holding 300 tons. Bv gates and chutes 
and two No. 1 Tulloeh feeders to (6). 

6. One fiair each of No. 1 and No. 2 rolls, 30 X 10 inches, sol | to inch apart. 
To (7). 

7. From (0) and (9). One No. 1 bucket elevator. To (8). 

8. Two No. 2 trommels with 5.7-min. square holes. Oversize to (9) ; undersize 
to (10). 

9. One pair of No. 3 rolls, 36 X 16 inches, sei close together. To (7). 

10. From (8). Two No. 3 trommels with 3.6-mm. square holes. Oversize 
to (15) ; undersize to (11). 

11. Two No. 4 trommels with 2.1-mm. square holes. Oversize to (16); under¬ 
size to (12). 

12. Two No. 5 trommels with 1.5-mm. square holes. Oversize to (17); 
undersize to (13). 

13. Two No. 6 trommels with 0.9-mm. square holes. Oversize to (18) : under¬ 
size to (14). 

14. One No. 1 hydraulic classifier with 2 spigots. 1st spigot to (19) ; 2d to 
(20); overflow to (25). 

15. From (10). Four No. 1 jigs. 3-sieve Harz jigs. 1st hutch to (31); 
2d and 3d by barrow to (21) ; tailings to (27). 

1 16. From (11). Two No. 2 jigs. 3-sieve Harz jigs. Products like (15). 

17. From (12). Two No. 3 jigs. 3-sieve Harz jigs. 1st and 2d hutches 
to (31) ; 3d by barrow to (21); tailings to (27). 

,18. From (13). One No. 4 jig. 3-sieve Harz jig. 1st and 2d hutches to 
(31); 3d by barrow to (21); tailings to (26). 

19. From (14). One No. 5 jig. 3-sieve Harz jig. Products like (18). 

20. From (14). One No. 6 jig. 2-sieve Harz jig. 1st hutch to (31); 2d 
by barrow to (21); tailings to (26). 

21. From (15), (16), (17). (18), (19), (20). One No. 2 bucket elevator. 
To (22) either direet or bv a bucket conveyor. 

22. Three No. 3 or middlings bins each 12 feet long, 14 feet deep and 16, 5 
and 16 feet wide, respectively. By gates and chutes and three No. 2 'Tulloeh. 
feeders to (23). 

(23. Three 5-foot Bryan mills using a screen with 0.54-mm. square holes. 
To (24). 
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24. Ten Prue vanners. Heads to (31); tailings to (29). 

25. From (14). Five 6-foot Johnston vanncrs. Heads to (31); tailings to 
(29). 

26. From (18), (19), (20). One No. 1 unwatering box. Spigot to left side 
of reservoir; overflow to (27). 

27. From (15), (16), (17) and (26). Two No. 1 settling tanks used alter¬ 
nately. Settlings removed periodically by gate in bottom to car and hauled to 
dump; overflow to (28). 

28. From (27) and (30). One No. 2 settling tank. Settlings flushed out 
periodically through gate in bottom to dump; overflow by 2 Knowles duplex 
pumps to Nos. 3 and 4 water tanks. 

29. From (24) and (25). One No. 2 unwatering box. Spigot to right side 
of reservoir; overflow to (30). 

30. One No. 3 settling tank. Settlings flushed out every 24 hours to dump; 
overflow by centrifugal pump with 3-inch discharge pipe to (28). 

31. From (15), (16), (17), (18), (19), (20), (21), (25). Drainage floor 
for concentrates. By barrow to railroad cars and thence to smelter; drainings to 
reservoir. 

The labor required per 24 hours is 28 men divided into two shifts: 2 men on 
hoisting skip, 2 firemen, 2 engineers, 2 foremen, 2 jig men, 4 helpers, 3 vanner 
men, 3 laborers, 4 repair men, 2 roll men, 2 tank men. Wages vary from $2 per 
day for laborers to $3 or $4 for mechanics. Board costs $20 to $25 per month; 
slack coal costs $3 per ion; wood costs $5 to $6 per cord. 

The power is furnished by 2 boilers 66 inches in diameter, 16 feet long, each 
with 56 tubes 4 inches in diameter, running under a pressure of 115 pounds per 
square inch, and burning 6 tons-of slack coal per 24 hours; and a simple slide 
valve engine with cylinder 16 X 36 inches, making 90 revolutions per minute, 
and yielding 164 indicated horse power. A 50-horse power hoisting engine is 
used for the hoisting skip. 

The mill receives 30 gallons of fresh water per minute, and 80 to 100 
gallons per minute are re-pumped. The fresh water costs $10 per 24 hours, and 
is the same as that of the town of Fmreka. Tt comes by gravity from a reservoir 
200 feet, long, 60 feet wide, 12 feet deep, and located 1| miles distant, and is 
delivered to No. 1 or pressure tank 10 X 12 X 6 feet deep, which supplies the 
trommels and hydraulic classifiers, and then overflows to No. 2 water tank 
14 X 16 X 14 feet deep. The re-pumped water comes mainly from (28) and 
goes to No. 3 and No. 4 water tanks, each 10 X 16 X 14 feet deep. These tanks 
have sediment deposit in them which has to be cleaned out at times. When this 
happens one is cleaned out at a time, the other doing the whole work. All the 
drainage from the mill is gathered in a reservoir at the foot of the hill about 600 
feet away, settled there, and the clear water drawn off into a tank 36 X 20 X 7 
feet deep, and thence pumped back to No. 1 water tank bv a Miller duplex pump 
with a capacity of 100 to 125 gallons per minute. The reservoir has a settling 
surface of 40,000 square feet, and the banks are kept above the slime deposits by 
the spigot products of (26) and (29). These are led around the reservoir in 
V-shaped launders in which are small triangular openings with area of 1 square 
inch and placed 4 inches apart. By taking out plugs from these holes, the reser¬ 
voir man can direct the sand to any desired point along the bank of the reservoir. 

An approximate analysis of the concentrating ore is as follows; silica (SiO s ) 
70%, iron oxide (Fe a O a ) 3%, lead 7%, copper 0 to 0.5%, sulphur 0.3%, zine 
1 to 2%, arsenic 0.5%, gold about 0.02 ounce per ton, silver 9 ounces per ton, 
of which 30% is chloride and 70% is sulphide. The concentrates contain about 
35% lead, 0.5 to 3.0'% copper, 30 ounces of silver per ton, and 0.05 ounce gold 
per ton. Tbe tailings contain 0.3 to 1.5% lead,'a trace of copper, 4.5 to 8.0 
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ounces silver per ton, and 0 . 0 ] to 0.03 ounce gold per ton. The vanner tailings 
are richer than the jig tailings. Of the ore mined an average of 60% is picked 
out in the mine as shipping ore, 15% is picked out as waste, and 35% is con¬ 
centrating ore for the mill. In the mill 100 tons of ore yield 10 to 15 tons of 
concentrates, and 85 to 90 tons of tailings. The mill saves 75 to 85% of the lead, 
and about. 10 % of the silver. 

H 681. Mill No. 27. Revenue Tunnel Mines Company, Mount Sneffi.es, 
Ouiiay, ('oi.oiiaoo.— See Fig. 514, which shows the mill at an earlier period, and 
therefore differs from the outline in one or two points. Capacity 120 tons per 
24 hours. The mill runs 24 hours per day, 7 days per week. The ore consists 
of the economic minerals argentiferous galena, tetrahedrite, pyrite, blende, a little 
ehaleopyrite and a ganguc of quartz and porphyry. The minerals are mostly in 
coarse crystallization. The problem is to save the lead, copper and silver, and its 
accompanying gold without the zinc. The ore comes to the mill in pivoted end 
dump cars holding 4,000 pounds, and is dumped to (1). 



1. Two No. 1 or receiving bins. Some tetrahedrite is picked off the surface 
and sent to (3). Ore is drawn from only one bin at a time. By gate to (2). 

2 . Two No. 1 rectangular picking tables. One used at a time. Tetrahedrite 
to (3) ; residue to (4). 

3. From (1) and (2). Two No. 2 bins for picked ore. To shipping wagons. 

4. From (2). Two No. 1 Blake breakers, 9 X 15 inches, crushing to 1 J inches. 
Only one run at n time. By two No. 3 bins and two No. 1 Tulloeh feeders to (5). 

5. Two No. I trommels. Only one runs at a time. Each sectional with 15.9, 
25.4 and 38.1-mm, round holes. Over 38.1 mm. to ( 6 ); through 38.1 on 25.4 
mm. to (19); through 25.4 mm. pn 15.9 mm. to (20); through 15.9 mm. to (9). 













6 . From (5), (8), (19) and (20). One No. 1 bucket elevator. To (7). 

7. One pair of No. 1 rolls, 86 XII inches, set i inch apart. To (8). 

8 . One No. 2 trommel with 15.9-mm. round holes. Oversize to (6); undersize 
to (9). 

9. From (ft) and (8). One No. 2 bucket elevator. To (10). 

10. One No. 3 trommel with 12.7-mm. round holes. Oversize to (21); under¬ 
size to (11). 

11. One No. 4 trommel with 10.3-mm. round holes. Oversize to (2?); under¬ 
size to (12). 
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12. One No. 5 trommel with 8.3-mm. round holes. Oversize to (23); under¬ 
size to (13). 

13. From (12) and (26). One No. 6 trommel with 4.4-mm. round holes. 
Oversize to (27); undersize to (14). 

14. One No. 7 trommel with 2.8-mm. round holes. Oversize to (28); under¬ 
size to (15). . . 

15. One No. 8 trommel with 2-mm. round holes. Oversize to (31); undersize 
to (16). 

16. From (15) and (30). Two No. 1 hydraulic classifiers. Meinecke classi- 
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fiers with 4 spigots each. 1st spigot to (32); 2d to (34); 3d to (36); 4th not 
used ; overflow to (17). 

17. Two No. f whole current box classifiers with 4 spigots each. Spigots to 
(42); overflow to (18). 

18. Two No. 2 whole current box classifiers. Spigots to (40); overflow to 
(44). 

19. From (5). One No. 1 jig. 2-sieve crank arm accelerated jig. Dis¬ 
charges and hutches by ears to shipping wagons; tailings to (6). 

20. From (5). Two No. 2 jigs. A 2-sieve Jlarz jig and a 2-sieve crank arm 
accelerated jig. Products like (19). 

21. From (10). One No. 3 jig. A 4-sieve crank arm accelerated jig. Dis¬ 
charges and hutches to (45); tailings to (24). 

22. From (II). One No. 4 jig. A 4-sicvc crank arm accelerated jig. 
Products like (21). 

23. From (12). Two No. fl jigs. A 4-sieve Harz jig and a 4-sicve crank 
arm accelerated jig. Products like (21). 

24. From (21), (22), (23). One No. 3 bucket elevator. To (25). 

25. From (21) and (20). One pair of No. 2 rolls, 30 X .14 inches, set | inch 
apart. Hy No. 4 bucket elevator to (2(1). 

20. One No. 9 trommel with 8.3-nun. round holes. Oversize to (25); under¬ 
size to (13). 

27. From (13). Two No. 0 jigs. 4-sieve Harz jigs. Discharges and 
hutches to (45) ; tailings to (29) or (38). 

28. From (14). One No. 7 jig. 4-sieve crank arm accelerated jig. Dis¬ 
charges and hutches to (45) ; tailings to (2!)). 

29. From (27) and (28). Four unwatering sieves with 1-mm. square holes. 
Oversize by four No. 2 llendy feeders to (30); undersize to (44). 

30. Twenty gravity stamps arranged in four batteries, using a screen with 
1-inrn. holes. By No. 5 bucket elevator to (16). 

31. From (15). One No. 8 jig. 5-sieve Harz jig. Discharges and hutches 
to (45) ; tailings to (38). 

32. From (16). One No. 1 unwatering box. Spigot to (33); overflow to (44). 

33. One No. 9 jig. 5-sieve Harz jig. Hutches to (45) ; tailings to (38). 

34. From (16). One No. 2 unwatering box. Spigot to (35) ; overflow to (44). 

35. One No. 10 jig. 5-sieve Harz jig. Products like (33). 

36. From (16). One No. 3 unwatering box. Spigot to (37); overflow to (44). 

37. One No. 11 jig. 5-sievc Harz jig. Hutches to (45); tailings to (42). 

38. From (27), (31), (33), (35). One No. 4 unwatering box. Spigot by 
No. 3 llendy feeder to (39) ; overflow to (41). 

39. One 5-foot Huntington mill using a screen with 1-min. square holes. To 
(42). 

40. From (18). A 3-deck slime table. Upper deck is concave revolving, middle 
is convex revolving and lmver is convex stationary. The feed is divided into two 
parts going to the upper and lower decks. Heads of upper deck to (41); tailing’s 
to middle deck. Heads of middle deck to (41); middlings to lower deck; tailings 
to (44). Heads of lower deck to (41) ; middlings to (42): tailings to (4t). 

41. Three No. 1 settling tanks in series. Settlings shoveled out to (47); over¬ 
flow to (44). 

42. From (17), (37), (39), (40). Nine 7-belt Woodbury vanners. Two 
treat stuff from (17) and (37), four treat stuff from (39) and three treat stuff 
from (40). Heads to (47); overflow of heads catch boxes to (43); tailings 
to (44). 

43. No. 2 settling tank. Settlings shoveled to (47); overflow to (44). 
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44. From (18), (29), (38), (34), (36), (38), (40), (41), (42), (43) and 
(46). Waste launder to mountain side. 

45. From (21), (22), (23), (27), (28), (31), (33), (35), (37). Bins for 
concentrates. Discharged to cars and wheeled to shipping wagon. Overflow to 
(46). 

46. No. 3 settling tank. Settlings by car to (47); overflow to (44). 

47. From (41), (42), (43), (46). The concentrates go by cars and platform 
elevator to a Cummer dryer and thence to store bins holding 60 tons. 

The mill is in duplicate, that is, two mills side by side, each complete in itself 
and the above description is for one half. The mills can be run together or 
separately. 

The labor required is 23 men per 24 hours, divided into two shifts of 12 hours 
each: 1 foreman, 2 assistant foremen, 4 breaker men, 2 jig men, 2 slime table 
and vanner men, (i pickers, 1 stamp man, 1 motor man, 2 men on dryer, 2 men 
sacking concentrates. Wages vary from $2.50 per shift for laborers to $3.50 or 
$4 for mechanics. Board costs $1 per day and coal $10 per ton. 

The power is derived from two Pelton wheels 5 and 6 feet in diameter, making 
330 and 270 revolutions per minute and using deflecting nozzles 1J and 1 j 
inches in diameter. The supply pipes are 30 to 16 inches diameter, about 4,000 
feet long and have heads of 525 feet, and 650 feet, respectively. The wheels are 
rated at 500 and 600 horse power and run a direct current bi-polar 60-kilowatt 
dynamo with 850 volts. The transmission line to the mill is 1} miles long of 
No. 000 copper wire and drives 3 shunt motors. The upper motor uses 30 am¬ 
peres with 820 volts and drives the breaker. No. 1 rolls, Nos. 1 to 8 trommels, 
Nos. 1 to 4 elevators, Nos. 1 to 3 jigs and pump. The middle motor uses 35 
amperes with 820 volts and runs No. 2 rolls, stamps, No. 9 trommel and No. 5 
elevator. The lower motor uses 35 amperes with 820 volts and runs the Hunting- 
ton mill, the platform elevator. Nos. 4 to 11 jigs, the slime table and vanners. 
The total horse power required is 110. 

The water for the mill is a part of the water coming from the mine tunnel 
by a flume 4 feet wide, l foot deep and sloping 5 inches in 100 feet. The water 
for Nos. 1 to 8 trommels has to be raised to a tank- at the top of the mill by a 
geared 3-plunger pump. The water after leaving the mill, together with the 
balance from the tunnel, goes to run the power plant 1| miles away. 

The crude ore contains 20 to 30 ounces silver per ton and 0.2 ounce gold; the 
concentrates contain 100 to 300 ounces silver and 0.4 to 1.0 ounce gold; the 
tailings contain 4 ounces silver and a trace of gold per ton. 

One hundred tons of mine ore yield 25 tons of concentrates, of which 2£ tons 
come from the picking table, 1 ton from jigs Nos. 1 to 3, 3 tons from jigs Nos. 
4 to 9, and 18| tons from jigs Nos. 10 and 11 and the fine concentrators. The 
mill saves about 90% of the silver and gold in the ore. 

The preceding outline is the one referred to throughout the book. The mill 
as thus arranged had certain defects, however, chiefly in the closeness of the 
sizing, which caused unnecessary screens and unnecessary sliming and wear. It 
has been recently entirely rearranged according to the following scheme: 

Revenue Tunnel Mill as now arranged. 

Capacity 175 to 275 tons per 24 hours. Ore is brought in cars holding 3,000 
pounds to (1). 

1. Two stationary picking tables. Smelting ore to (2); residue to (3). 

2. No. 1 bins for picked ore. By car to (32). 

3. From (1). Two No. 2 bins. To (4). 

4. No. 1 grizzly. Oversize to (5); undersize to (6). 
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5. Two No. 1 Blake breakers, 9 X 15 inches, crushing to 1 inch. To (6). 

0. From (4). (5), (8). One No. 1 bucket elevator, lifting 30 feet. To (7). 

7. One No. 1 trommel with 19.1-mm. round holes. Oversize to (8); under¬ 
size to (9). 

8. One pair of No. 1 rolls, 30 X 14 inches, set $ inch apart. To (6). 

9. From (7) and (10). One No. 2 bucket elevator. To (10). 

10. One No. 2 trommel with 12.7-mtn. round holes. Oversize to (15) ; under¬ 
size to (11). 

11. One No. 3 trommel with 0.4-mm. round holes. Oversize to (17); under¬ 
size to (12). 

12. One No. 4 trommel with 1.8-mm. square holes. Oversize to (18); under¬ 
size to (13). 

13. No. 1 hydraulic classifier. Spigots to (19) ; overflow to (14). 

14. No. 1 box classifier. A V-shaped tank 20 feet long and 7 feet deep. 
Spigots to (28) ; overflow to (31). 

15. From (10). Two No. 1 jigs. 1-sievo Harz jigs with 4.8-mm. round hole 
sieves. Discharges by cur to (32); tailings to (Hi). 

Hi. One pair of No. 2 rolls, 30 X 14 inches. To (9). 

17. From (11). Four No. 2 jigs. 2-sieve Harz jigs with 3.2-nim. round hole 

sieves. Discharges bv car to (32) ; tailings to (20). 

18. From (12). Four No. 3 jigs. 2-sieve ITarz jigs with 3.2-mm. round 

hole sieves. Discharges and hutches by car to (33) ; tailings to (20) or (24). 

19. From (13). Four No. 4 jigs. 2-sieve Harz jigs with 3.2-mm. round 
hole sieves. Hutches to (33) ; tailings to (24). 

20. From (17). (18). Thirty gravity stamps arranged in six batteries, using 
a screen with 1.4-tnm. square holes. By No. 3 bucket elevator to (21). 

21. No. 2 hydraulic classifier. Spigots lo (23) ; overflow to (22). 

22. No. 2 box classifier. Spigots to (29) ; overflow to (31). 

23. From (21). Four No. 5 jigs. 2-sieve Harz jigs with 3.2-mm. round 
bole sieves. Hutches by ear to (33) ; tailiugs to (24). 

24. From (IS), (19) and (23). Two 5-foot Huntington mills using a home¬ 
made screen with 1-nun. slots costing $0.25 and lasting 8 to 12 days. By No. 4 

bucket elevator to (25). 

25. No. 3 hydraulic classifier. Spigots to (27) ; overflow to (26). 

26. No. 3 box classifier. Spigots to (30) ; overflow to (34). 

27. From (25). Six No. 6 jigs. 2-sieve Harz jigs with 2-ram. round hole 
bronze sieves. Hutches bv ear to (33) ; tailings to (34). 

28. From (14). Five No. 1 Wiifley tables. Heads by ear to (33); tailings 
to (34). 

29. From (22). Four No. 2 Wiifley tables. Products like (28). 

30. From (26). Three No. 3 Wiifley tables. Products like (28). 

31. From (14). Stationary canvas tables, 50 feet long, 4 feet wide and slop¬ 

ing J inch per foot. Heads by car to (33) ; tailings to (34). 

32. From (2), (15) and (17). Bins for concentrates. To shipping wagon. 

33. From (18), (19), (23), (27), (28), (29), (30) and (31). Cummer 
drier. The dried concentrates are sacked and shipped to smelter. 

34. From (22), (20), (27), (28), (29), (30), (31). Waste launder to ereek. 

The mill is in duplicate and the above description is for one-half only. The 

two halves can be run together or separately. 

The labor required is 59 to 05 men, divided into 2 shifts; 1 foreman, 1 assayer, 
1 machinist, 1 blacksmith, 1 carpenter, 1 ore shipper, 4 trammers, 1 fireman, 
1 eook and 2 helpers work the day shift only; 2 feeders, 6 jig men, 2 stamp 
men, 2 Huntington mill men, 2 oilers, 4 table men, 2 general helpers, 24 to 30 
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pickers are divided so that half of them work each shift; 1 night watchman 
works only the night shift. 

There arc 5 electric motors using 80, 50, 25, 15 and 4 amperes, respectively, 
with 800 volts. This is equal to 180 horse power. 

In comparing this new scheme with the old it will be seen that the new is 
simpler, using less stops and it has a greater capacity. The introduction of 
Wiltiey tables and canvas tables in place of slime tables and vanners is a special 
feature. 

§085. Mill No. 28. Smuggler Mining Company, Aspen, Colorado. — 
Capacity 100 tons in 10 hours. The mill runs 10 hours per day, 7 days per week. 
The ore consists of the economic minerals native silver, argentiferous galena, 
pyrite, argentiferous barite, a little blende and smithsonite, and a gangue of blue 
limestone ami quartz. Tile minerals are in fine crystallization. The country 
rock is shale in the hanging wall and brown limestone in the foot wall. The 
problem is to save the silver and lead without the zinc. The ore comes 4 mile, 
from the mine in open railroad cars and is shoveled to (1). 

1. Little tram cars running 125 feet to mill feed hopper from which the ore 
goes to (2). 

2. Shaking grizzly with 1 {-inch spaces. Oversize to (3); undersize to (4). 

3. One No. 1 Dodge breaker, 9 X 15 inches, crushing to 1} inches. To (4). 

There is a duplicate set consisting of feed hopper, grizzly, a 7 X 12-inch Blake 

breaker and a belt elevator to he used in case of accident to the Dodge breaker. 

4. From (2) and (3). No. 1 bin holding 100 tons. By gate and chute, 
tram car and double platform elevator to (5). 

5. No. 1 feeder, similar to Tulloeh feeder. To (C). 

(i. One No. 1 trommel with 10, 25 and 40-mm. round holes. Over 40 mm. 
to (7) ; through 40 on 25 to (19); through 25 on 10 to (20) ; through 10 mm. 
lo (10). 

7. From (0), (9), (19), (20). One pair of No. 1 rolls, 20 X 14 inches, 
set l inch apart. To No. 2 bin holding 7 tons and thence by gate and chute, 
car and platform elevator mentioned in (4) to (8). 

8. No. 2 feeder, similar to Tulloeh feeder. To (9). 

9. One No. 2 trommel with 36-mm. round holes. Oversize to (7) ; undersize 
to (10). 

10. From (0) and (9). One No. 3 trommel with 12-mm. round holes. 
Oversize to (21) ; undersize to (11). 

11. One No. 4 trommel with 8-mm. round holes. Oversize to (22); under¬ 
size to (12). 

12. One No. 5 trommel with 5-mm. round holes. Oversize to (23); under¬ 
size to (13). 

13. One No. 1! trommel with 3.5-mm. round holes. Oversize to (24); under¬ 
size to (14). 

14. One No. 7 trommel with 2-mm. round holes. Oversize to (25); under¬ 
size to (15). 

15. From (14), (29) and (32). One No. 1 hydraulic classifier. A Meinecke 
classifier with 4 spigots. 1st spigot to (33); 2d to (35); 3d to (37); 4th to 
(39) ; overflow to (16). 

16. Two No. 2 hydraulic classifiers.* Meinecke spitzlutlen with 2 spigots each. 
Spigots by No. 1 Frenier sand pump to (17); overflow to (18). 

17. One No. 1 surface current box classifier with 2 spigots. 1st spigot to 
upper deck of (42); 2d spigot to lower deck of (42); overflow to (18). 

18. From (16) and (17). No. 1 whole current box classifier with 5 spigots. 
Spigots by No. 2 Frenier‘sand pump to lower deck of (43); overflow to (50). 

• The» are now thrown out, tLe stuff going straight to (17). 
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19. Prom (6). One No. 1 jig. 2-sieve crank arm accelerated jig fed at the 
middle partition, making practically two 1-sieve jigs. Discharges and hutches 
to (44); tailings to (7). 

20. From ((>). Two No. 2 jigs. 1-sieve crank arm accelerated jigs. Products 
like (19). 

21. From (10). One No. 3 jig. 4-sieve crank arm accelerated jig. 1st and 
2d discharges to (44); 3d and 4tli to (26) ; 1st and 2d hutches to (44) : 3d and 
4th to (26) ; tailings to (50). 

22. From (11). One No. 4 jig. 4-sieve crank arm accelerated jig. Products 
like (21). 

23. From (12). One No. 5 jig. 4-sieve crank arm accelerated jig. Products 
like (21). 

21. From (13). One No. 6 jig. 4-sicve crank arm accelerated jig. 1st and 
2d discharges to (44) ; 3d and 4th by car and platform elevator mentioned in 
(4) to (31) ; 1st and 2d hutches to (44); 3d and 4th bv car and platform 
elevator mentioned in (4) to (31) ; tailings to (50). 

25. From (14). One No. 7 jig. 4-sieve crank arm accelerated jig. Products 
like (24). 

26. From (21), (22), (23) and (28). One pair of No. 2 rolls, 30X16 
inches, set dose together. To No. 3 bin holding 10 tons, and (hence by gate 
and chute, cur and platform elevator mentioned in (4) to (27). 

27. No. 3 feeder, similar to Tulloch feeder. To (28). 

28. One No. 8 tromjmel with 3J-ram. round holes. Oversize to (26); under¬ 
size to (29). 

29. Two No. 9 trommels with 2-mm. round holes. Oversize to (30); under¬ 
size to (15). 

30. One No. 8 jig. 4-sieve crank arm accelerated jig. Products like (24). 

31. From (24). (25), (30). No. 4 Hendy feeder. To (32). 

32. One 6-foot Huntington mill using a screen with 2-mm. round holes. To 
(15). 

33. From (15). One No. 1 unwatering box. Spigot to (34) ; overflow to 
(41). 

34. One No. 9 jig. 5-sieve crank arm accelerated jig. Hutches to (46); 
tailings to (50). 

35. From (15). One No. 2 unwatering box. Spigot to (36); overflow to 
(41). 

36. One No. 10 jig. 5-sieve crank arm accelerated jig. Products like (34), 

37. From (15). One No. 3 unwatering box. Spigot to (38); overflow to 
(41). 

38. One No. 11 jig. 5-sieve crank arm accelerated jig. Products like (34). 

39. From (15). One No. 4 unwatering box. Spigot to (40); overflow to 
(41). 

40. One No. 12 jig. 5-sieve crank arm accelerated jig. Products like (34). 

41. From (33), (35), (37), (39). Two No. 5 unwatering boxes. Settlings 
to lower deck of (43); overflow returned as hydraulic water for jigs Nos. 9 to 
12 or to (50). 

42. From (17). One No. 1 table. A 2-deck revolving slime table. Upper 
deck is concave and lower is convex. Heads of both decks to (48); middlings 
by No. 3 Frenier sand pump to upper deck of (43); tailings to (50). 

43. From (18), (41) a'nd (42). One No. 2 table. A 2-deck revolving slime 
table. Upper deck is concave and lower is convex. Heads of both decks to 
(48); middlings by pump to upper deck; tailings to (50). 

44. From (19), (20), (21), (22), (23), (24), (25), (30). Bins for con¬ 
centrates. Concentrates shoveled out and go to (49); drainings to (45). 
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45. Throe No. 1 settling tanks. Settlings to (49); overflow to (50). 

46. From (34), (36), (38), (40). Bins for concentrates. Concentrates 
shoveled out and go to (49); drainings to (47). 

47. Two No. 2 settling tanks. Settlings to (49); overflow to (50). 

48. From (42) and (43). No. 3 settling tank. Settlings to (49); over¬ 
flow to (50). 

49. From (44), (45), (46), (47), (48). Oars and platform elevator to two 
drying floors, each 25 X 12J feet. Dried concentrates shipped in railroad cars 
to smelter. 

50. From (18), (21), (22), (23), (21), (25), (30), (34), (36), (38), (40), 
(41), (42), (43), (45), (47), (48). Tailings launder, 125 feet long. To 
creek. 

The labor required jier 10 hours is 15 or 16 men: 1 or 2 breaker men, 1 man 
on rolls, Huntington mill and trommels, 4 jig men, 1 table man, 8 others. 
Wages arc $2.75 per day. Board costs $1 per day, coal $6 per ton, and wood 
$4 per cord. 

The power is furnished by a 90-kilowatt (110 horse power) electric motor. 
The motor is a 500-volt continuous current multipolar machine, shunt wound 
(for constant speed) with a speed controlling rheostat in the field circuit for 
varying the speed within a range of 30% without loss of power. The power is 
generated by water running Felton water wheels 1 mile distant. The mill uses 
from 40 to 80 horse power, average about 65. There is a steam boiler in the 
mill for the drying floor. 

The wafer comes from Roaring Fork River bv a flume, 28 X 20 inches, 450 
feet long, and entering the mill under a head of 2 feet. The mill uses 1,500 
gallons per minute, but it could be run with 1.000 gallons. 

The ore from the mine contains 91% lead* and 14.8 ounces silver per ton. 
The concentrates from jigs No. 1 to 8 contain 39.6% lead* and 25 ounces silver 
per ton: those from jigs No. 9 to 12 contain 27.9% lead* and 20 ounces silver. 
The tailings contain 0.2% lead* and 2 ounces silver per ton. The mill saves 
over 90% of the lead and silver. 

§ 686. Mill No. 29. H ru and TTlay, Lake City, Colorado. —Capacity 350 
tons in 24 hours. The mill runs 24 hours per day, 7 days per week. The ore 
consists of the economic minerals pvrite, blende, ehaleopyrite, tctraheilrite and 
argentiferous galena in coarse crystallization and a gangue of quartz. The 
problem is to save the silver and lead without the zinc. The mill is in two halves. 
One-half is here described. The ore from the mine is wheeled to (1). 

1. Receiving bin holding 30 tons. Shoveled to (2). 

2. One No. 1 Blake breaker, 8 X 10 inches, crushing to 17 mm. To (3). 

3. One pair of No. 1 rolls, 21 X 12 inches, set \ inch apart. To (4). 

4. From (3) and (6). One No. 1 bucket elevator. To (5). 

5. One No. 1 trommel with 8-mra. round holes. Oversize to (6); undersize 
to (7). 

6. One pair of No. 2 rolls, 21 X 16 inches, set } inch apart. To (4). 

7. From (5) and (9). One No. 2 trommel with 6-mm. round holes. Over¬ 
size to (8); undersize to (10). 

8. One pair of No. 3 rolls, 21 X 16 inches, set close together. To (9). 

9. One No. 2 bucket elevator. To (7). 

10.. From (7). One No. 3 trommel with 4-mm. round holes. Oversize to 
(15); undersize to (11). 

11. One No. 4 trommel with 3-mm. round holes. Oversize to (16); under¬ 
size to (13). 


* Probably assayed by fire. 
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12. One No. 5 trommel with 2|-mm. round holes. Oversize to (17); under¬ 
size to (13). 

13. One No. t hydraulic classifier with 2 spigots. 1st spigot to (18) ; 2d to 
(19); overflow to (14). 

14. One No. 3 hydraulic classifier with 2 spigots. 1st spigot to (20) : 2d to 
(21); overflow by distributor fo (22). 

15. From (10). Two No. 1 jigs. 4-sieve Harz jigs. Discharges and hutches 
to (23) ; tailings to (24). 

Hi. From (11). Two No. 2 jigs. 4-sieve Harz jigs, Products like (15). 

17. From (12). Two No. .'i jigs, 4-sii've Harz jigs. Products like (15). 

18. From (13). One No. 4 jig. 4-sieve Harz jig. Products like (15). 

19. From (13). One No. 5 jig. 4-sieve Harz jig. Hutches to (33); tail¬ 
ings fo (3-1). 

20. From (14). One No. (1 jig. 4-sieve Harz jig. Products like (19). 

21. From (14). One No. 7 jig. 4-sieve Harz jig. Products like (19). 

22. From (14). Three convex revolving slime tables. Heads to (23) ; mid¬ 
dlings pumped hack lo tables by centrifugal pump; tailings to (31). 

23. From (15), (Hi), (17), (18), (19), (20), (21), (32). A conical re¬ 
volving drier with a capacity of 30 40 tons in 31 hours. 

24. From (15), (l(i), (17), (18), (19), (20), (31), (33). Waste launder 
to creek. 

The labor required is 25 men per 24 hours divided into two shifts: 2 engineers, 
(i firemen, (i crushermen, (i jig men, 3 slime table men and 2 others. Wages 
range from $2.50 to $3 per day. Hoard costs $20 per month. 

The power is derived either from water or steam. The latter is used only 
when there is a scarcity of the former. The mill requires 80 horse power, 

The water is supplied by a flume. 

The crude ore contains about 0% lead and 4 ounces silver per ton; iho con¬ 
centrates carry 00% lead, 19 ounces silver and 0.02 ounce gold per ton; the tail¬ 
ings carry 0.5% lead and 1 ounce silver per ton. One hundred tons of on* yield 
about 35 tons of concentrates. The mill saves about 00% of the silver and over 
90% of (lie lead. 

(g) COMPLEX ,11001 NO MILLS DRESSING ORES OF SILVER AND LEAD IN IDAHO AND 

IN EUROPE. 

§ (187. This group includes Mills 30 to 37 inclusive, the TTimmelfahrt mill at 
Freiberg, and the mills ait Laurenburg and (flansthal. Mills 30 to 37 crush by 
breakers and rolls, and wash by screens, classifiers, jigs, and tables or vannors. 
Mills 30 and 31 send coarse middlings to auxiliary rolls, and then back into the 
system, but send fine middlings to auxiliary rolls, screens and jigs, and (he fine 
undersize goes hack into the system. Mills 32 and 35 send all middlings to 
auxiliary rolls, screens, classifiers and jigs, and the fine overflow of classifiers 
back into the system. The graded crushing of the middlings in Mill 32 appears 
to be very systematic. Mills 33, 34 and 3(i send all -middlings to auxiliary rolls, 
and then back into the system. Mill 37 sends coarse middlings to auxiliary 
rolls and then back into the system, but it sends fine middlings to auxiliary rolls 
and ITuntington mills, screens, classifiers and jigs, and the fine overflow of the 
classifiers bnck into the system. The middlings jigs make second middlings which 
go hack into the middlings system. 

Mills 36 and 37 both illustrate the coupling together of two kinds of machines 
to get the best results. Iu the former mill the slime table heads are cleaned on 
' a vanner, and in the latter the middlings of the slime tables are cleaned on Wilfley 
tables. 
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The three foreign mills are inserted here for comparison of European with 
American methods. They show a longer treatment involving the use of more 
labor, more crushing and recrushing of middlings and more rewashing of tailings 
in order to save every grain of mineral that can be saved economically. They 
are in marked contrast with the hustling American mills which seek to eliminate 
labor as far us possible. 

§ 088. Mill No. 30. Bunker Hii.l and Sullivan Mining and Concen¬ 
trating Company, Kellogg, Idaho. —Capacity 530 tons in 34 hours. The mill 
runs 24 hours per day, 7 days per week. Thp ore consists of the economic min¬ 
erals argentiferous galena and some pyrile, and a gangue of quartzite and siderite. 
The galena is sometimes in coarse lumps hut usually it is finely disseminated 
through the gangue. The problem is to Rave the silver and lead without the 
zinc. The ore is hand picked in the mine into two classes: smelting ore to (1); 
concentrating ore by cars holding 3,000 pounds to (5). 

1. Chutes or store bins in the mine. By cars holding 3,400 pounds to (2). 

Rock Tlouse. 

2. One No. 1 grizzly with IJ-inch spaces. Oversize by chute and gate to (3); 
undersize to (4). 

3. A Blake breaker for smelting ore, 9 X 15 inches, crashing to 2f inches. 
To (4). 

4. From (2) and (3). No. 1 bin. 25 feet long, 20 feet wide, and 20 feet 
deep, with flat bottom, bidding 750 tons. By gates and chutes to (8). 

5. From the mine. Two No. 2 grizzlies with lj-inch spaces. Oversize to (6) ; 
undersize to (7). 

6. Two breakers for concentrating ore. One is a Gates No. 4, and the other 
is a Blake 9 X 15 inches, both crushing to 2§ inches. The latter is run only in 
case of emergency. To (7). 

7. From (5) and (0). No. 2 bin, 48 feet long, 20 feet wide and 20 feet deep, 
with flat bottom, holding 1,400 tons. By chutes and gates to (8). 

8. From (4) and (7). A Bleiehert rojie tramway with buckets 3.0 inches long, 
15 inches deep, 24 inches wide at the top, 10 inches wide at bottom, holding about 
732 pounds of ore, and placed about 140 feet apart. The tramway is if miles 
long, and the round trip is made in 03 minutes. It delivers the shipping ore to 
(9) and the concentrating ore to (10). 

Mill. 

9; No. 3 or shipping bin, 34 feet long, 7 feet wide, and 16 feet deep, with 
sloping bottom, holding 250 tons. To shipping ear to go to smelter. 

10. From (8). No. 4 bin with flat bottom holding about 3,200 tons of ore. 
To (11). 

11. Eighteen picking chutes. Bich ore (about 2f% of the total) to (12); 
residue to (13). 

12. Twelve No. 5 bins for picked ore. To shipping car to go to smelter. 

13. From (11). Two No. 1 pan conveyors with pans 23J inches wide at the 
top, 21 inches at the bottom, 14 inches long, with 2 inches lap, and 6 inehes deep. 
Each is driven by a sprocket chain at the rate of 60 feet per minute. The upper 
wheels are 10 inches diameter, 28 inches apart; the return wheels below are 18 
inches diameter. Total length is 85 feet. To (14). 

14. Two No. 2 pan conveyors like (13) except they slope up 40° or 10 inehes 
per foot, the pans are 8 inches deep with a 5-inch wall at the back end, and the ’ 
return wheels below are grooved. To (15). 
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35. Two No. 6 bins holding 30 tons each. By two sliding block feeders to 
(16). 

16. Two pairs of No. 1 rolls, 36 X 14 inches, set $ inch apart. To (17). 

17. From (16), (19) and (31). Two No. 1 bucket elevators. To (18). 

18. Two No. ] trommels. Sectional with JO, 15 and 25-mrn. round holes. 
Over 25 mm. to (19); through 25 on 15 mm. to (27); through 15 on 10 mm. 
to (28) ; through 10 mm. to (20). 

19. Two pairs of No. 2 rolls, 24 X 14 inches, set 4 inch apart. To (17). 

20. From (18). Four No. 2 trommels. Sectional with 3, 5 and 7-mm. round 
holes. Over 7 mm. to (29) ; through 7 on 5 nun. to (32) ; through 5 on 3 mm. 
to (33) ; through 3 mm. to (21). 

21. From (20) and (38). Four No. 1 hydraulic classifiers with 3 spigots 
each. 1st spigot to (31); 2d to (35) ; 3d to (30) ; overflow to (22).* 

22. Four No. 1 whole current box classifiers with 4 spigots each. 1st spigot 
to upper deck of (39) ; 2d to upper deck of (40) ; 3d to upper decks of (39) 
and (41) ; 4th to upper deck of (41) ; overflow io (23). 

23. One No. 1 distributing tank with 12 spigots. Spigots in pairs to (42) ; 
overflow to (24). 

24. One No. 2 whole current box classifier with 4 spigots. Spigots in pairs 
to (43) ; overflow to (25). 

25. One No. 3 whole current box classifier with 4 spigots. Spigots in pairs 
to (44) ; overflow to (26). 

26. Two No. 1 settling tanks used alternately. Settlings shoveled out and 
stored for future treatment; overflow to (49). 

27. From (18). Two No. 1 jigs. 3-sieve Harz jigs. 1st discharge to (45) ; 

2d and 3d to (30) ; 1st hutch to (45); 2d and 3d to (30) ; tailings to (48). ! 

28. From (18). Two No. 2 jigs. 3-sicve Harz jigs. Products like (27). 

29. From (20). Four No. 3 jigs. 3-sieve Harz jigs. Produels like (27). 

30. From (27), (28) and (29). Two No. 2 bucket elevators. To (31). 

31. Two pairs of No. 3 rolls, 30 X 16 inches, set elose together. To (17). 

32. From (20). Eight No. 4 jigs. 3-sieve Harz jigs. 1st discharge to 
(45) ; 2d to (46) ; 3d to (37); 1st hutch to (45); 2d to (46) ; 3d to (37) ; 
tailings to (48). 

33. From (20) and (38). Eight No. 5 jigs. 3-sieve Harz jigs. Products 
like (32). 

34. From (21). Eight No. 6 jigs. 3-sieve Harz jigs. 1st discharge to (45) ; 
2d not used; 3d to (37) ; 1st hutch to (45) ; 2d to (46); 3d (o (37); tailings 
to (49). 

35. From (21). Four No. 7 jigs. 4-sieve Harz jigs. 1st hutch to (45); 
2d and 3d to (46) ; 4th to (37); tailings to (49). 

36. From (21). Four No. 8 jigs. 4-sicve Harz jigs. 1st and 2d hutches 
to (45) ; 3d to (46) ; 4th to (37); tailings to (49). 

37. From (32), (33), (34), (35), (36) and (38). Two pairs of No. 4 
rolls. By two No. 3 bucket elevators to (38). 

38. Two No. 3 trommels. Sectional with 24 and 5-mm. round holes. Over 
5 mm. to (37); through 5 on 2$ mm. to (33); through 2J mm. to (21). 

39. From (22). One No. 1 convex revolving slime table with 2 decks. 
Heads of upper deck to (45); middlings to lower deck; tailings to (49); heads 
of lower deck to (46); middlings should be made to go to (24) but are not; 
tailings to (49). 

40. From (22). One No. 2 convex revolving slime table with 2 decks. 
Products like (39). 


* Change made later See comments at the end of this mill 
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41. From (22). One No. 3 convex revolving slime table with 2 decks. 
Products like (39). 

42. From (23). Nos. 1 to 6 vanners. 4-foot Frue vanners. HeadB to (45); 
tailings to (49). 

43. From (24). Nos. 7 and 8 vanners. 4-foot. Frue vanners. Products 
like (42). 

44. From (25). Nos. 9 and 10 vanners. 4-foot Frue vanners. Heads to 
(40); tailings to (49). 

45. From (27), (28), (29), (32), (33), (34), (35), (36), (39), (40), (41), 
(42), (43). Six No. 2 settling tanks holding 75 tons each, for first class eon- 
centrates. Settlings shoveled out to car, sampled, weighed and wheeled to 
shipping car to go to smelter; overflow to (47). 

40. From (32), (33), (34), (35), (36), (39), (40), (41), (44). Six No. 3 
settling tanks holding 30 tons each, for second class concentrates. Products like 
(45). 

47. From (45) and (46). One No. 4 settling tank. Settlings shoveled out 
to ear, sampled, weighed and wheeled to shipping car to go to smelter; overflow 
to (19). 

48. From (27), (28), (29), (32), (33). Launder for coarse material to 
store heaps outside the mill. Kept for possible future value. 

49. From (26), (31), (35), (36), (39), (40), (41), (42), (43), (44), (47). 
Launder for line material to creek. 

This mill, except for the tine concentration part is arranged in two indepen¬ 
dent halves. This includes paragraphs (11) to (22) inclusive and (27) to 
(38) inclusive. 

The labor required is 44 to 54 men, divided into 2 shifts of 12 hours each. 
The day shift has 1 foreman, 4 jig men, 1 table and vanner man, 1 man oiling 
machinery and looking after electric lights, 1 man on feeder and pan conveyors, 
1 \ breaker men in rock house, j man heating mill in cold weather, | man on 
flume, t mechanic making repairs and changes, 1J carpenters, 1 helper and 
10 to"15 ore pickers. The night shift has 1 night boss, 4 jig men, 1 table and 
vanner man, 1 man oiling, 1 feeder, 1 breaker man, \ man heating mill, 1 watch¬ 
man and 10 to 15 pickers. Wages vary from $2.50 to $4.50 per day. Board 
costs $6 per week; wood costs $2.80 per cord at the mill and $3.10 at the mine. 
Sampling and loading the concentrates is charged as shipping expense and 
amounts to 5.1 cents per ton of concentrates. 

Power for the rock house is furnished by a Pelton water wheel running under 
a head of 280 feet. Power at the mill is furnished by two Leffel turbine wheels, 
V(\ inches in diameter, taking water from the flume under a.head ofv58 feet, 
and generating 76 horse power each. 

Water is supplied by a flume 7 feet 9 inches wide, 5 feet deep, 1J miles long, 
with a grade of j inch in 16 feet. It is necessary to elevate, the water for the 
trommels to a store tank at the top of the mill holding 1,500 gallons, by 2 
centrifugal pumps with 4-inch discharge pipes, and making 450 revolutions per 
minute. 

Assays are as follows: 



Lead. 

Silver. 
Per Ton. 

Iron 

(Fe). 

Manganese 

(Mn). 


Smelting ore from the mine. 

Concentrating ore from the mine. 

4^48 

9-14 

46 

65 

40 

1.96 

8.55 

18.0 

Ounces. 

16-95 

4-7 

88 

88 

16 

1.08 

1.84 

9.0 

* 

14-16 

24-27 

80 

18 

88 

88 

84 

* 

8-8 


First class concentrates from (45)... 

Second class concentrates from (46). 




Slimes from No. 1 settling tank <26), small In 



NHMM 
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The mine yields per day of 24 hours 5 to 10 tons of smelting ore and 450 to 
500 tons of concentrating ore. One hundred tone of concentrating ore in the mill 
yield 0 to 3 tons of hand picked smelting ore, 9 to 13 tons of first class con¬ 
centrates, and 3 to 4 tons of second class concentrates, and 81 to 88 tons of 
tailings. The mill saves 70% of the lead and 72% of the silver. 

After the author's visit a change was made in this mill which resulted in an 
increased saving. The overflows of the four No. 1 hydraulic classifiers (21) 
were all sent to fifteen convex revolving slime tables, and these tables make 
heads to smelter, tailings to waste and middlings to a box classifier sending 
spigots to ten 4-foot True van tiers and overflow to waste. The vanners yield 
heads to smelter and tailings to waste. The stuff fed to the tables contains 10% 
lead, the table heads 31%, tailings 5%, and middlings (fed to vauner) 8% 
lead. The vanner heads contain 50% lead, tailings 4%, and the overflow of 
the box classifier 10.0% lead, but is small in amount. The total table heads 
amounts to 10 tons per 24 hours, and the vanner heads amount to 2 tons. 

Recently the old mill has been blown up and a now mill built, using practically 
the same scheme as in the old. Four 5-foof Huntingtons have been installed 
to help the roils in grinding middlings, and there are now eight 3-deck slime 
tables and twenty-one Frue vanners. The capacity is stated to he 1,000 tons 
per 24 hours.''"’" 

g(>89. Mill No. 31. (1km Mill of ttie Milwaukee Mining Company, 
Okm, Idaho. —Capacity 200 tons in 24 hours. The mill runs 24 hours per 
day, 7 days per week. The ore consists of the economic minerals argentiferous 
galena and blende and a gangue of quartz. The problem is to save the silver 
and lead without the zinc. The ore from the upper and middle tunnels of the 
mine is held in a bin holding 100 tons, and thence, lowered bv an incline to (1); 
the ore from the lower tunnel is hauled in cars by horses to (1). 

1. Mill bin holding 00 tons. By gate to (2). 

2. Picking chute. Rich smelting ore (1.0% of total) to bin to be shipped to 
Bmeltcr; residue to (3). 

3. One No. 1 Blake breaker, 7X30 inches, crushing to 1] inches. To (4). 

-4. One pair of No. 1 rolls, 30 X 18 inches, set -J inch apart. To (5). 

5. From (1) and (21). One No. 1 bucket elevator. To (0). 

6. One No. 1 trommel. Sectional and concentric with 9, 15 and 18-nim. round 
holes. Over 18 mm. to (13); through 18 on 15 to (14); through 15 on 9 to 
(15); through 9 mm. to (7). 

7. One No. 2 trommel. Sectional and concentric with 4- and 6-mra round 
holes. Over 6 mm. to (1(1) ; through fi on 4 mm. to (17); through 4 mm. to (8). 

8. One No. 1 surface current box classifier with 3 spigots. 1st spigot to 
(18); 2d to (19) ; 3d to (20); overflow to (9). 

9. From (8) and (24). One No. 2 surface current box classifier with 5 
spigots. Spigots to both dorks of (28); overflow to (10). 

10. One No. 3 surface current box classifier with 5 spigots. Spigots to both 
decks of (28); overflow to (11). 

11. One No. 1 whole current box classifier with 4 spigots. Spigots to (29); 
overflow to (12). 

12. One No. 2 whole current box classifier with 4 spigots. Spigots to (29); 
overflow to (30). 

13. From (0). Two No. 1 jigs. 2-sieve sliding block accelerated jigs. 1st 
discharge to (31); 2d to (21); 1st hutch to (31); 2d to (21); tailings to (34). 

14. From (6). Two No. 2 jigs. 2-sieve Harz jigs. Products like (13). 

15. From (6). Two No. 3 jigs. 2-sieve Harz jigs. Products like (13). 

16. From (7). One No. 4 jig. 4-sieve Harz jig. 1st and 2d discharges to 
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(31); 3d and 4th to (21); 1st and 2d hutches to (31); 3d and 4th to (21); 

tailings to (34). .. , . ... 

17. From (7). One No. 5 jig. 4-sieve Harz jig. Products like (16). 

18 From (8). One No. 6 jig. 4-sieve Ilarz jig. 1st and 2d discharges 

to (31) ; 3d and 4th to (22); 1st and 2d hutches to (31) ; 3d and 4th to (22); 

tailings to (34). .. , 

1!) From (8). One No. 7 jig. 4-sicvc Harz jig. 1st discharge to (31), 
1st and 2d hutches (o (31) ; 3d and 4th hutches to (23) ; tailings to (34). 

20. From (8). Ono No. 8 jig. 4-pievo Harz jig. 1st and 2d hutches to 

(31)’; 3d and 4th to (23) ; tail'ings to (34). . , „ „ „ 0 , v 

21. From (13), (14), (15), (16), (17). One pair of No. 2 rolls, 24X12 

inches, set 1 inch apart. To (5). , T 

22. From (18), (19), (20), (23), (25), (26), (27). One pair of No. 3 
rolls, 24 X 12 inches, set close together. By No. 2 elevator to (23). 

Ono No. 3 trommel will) round holes. Oversize to (*2); under¬ 
size to (81). , . _ . . . , . , . 

24. One No. 4 suiTaeo eurrent box classifier with 3 spigots. 1st spigot to 

(2ft) ; 3d lo (20) ; 3d to (27) ; overflow to (9). 

t>f > One No 9 ji* r . 4-sievo Harz jig. 1st and 2d diseharges to (31) ; 3d 
and 4th to (22); 1st and 2d hutches to (31); 3d and 4th to (22); tailings 


t0 26^ From (24). One No. 10 jig. 4-sieve Ilarz jig. 1st and 2d hutches 
to (31) ; 3d and 4th to (22) ; tailings lo (31). 

‘>7 From (24) One No. 11 jig. 1-sieve Ilarz jig. Products like (2b). 

28. From (9) and (10). No. 1 slime table. A 2-rlcck convex revolving slime 

table. Heads of upper deck to (31) ; middlings to lower deck; tailings to (34). 
Heads of lower deck to (31) ; middlings lo (30); tailings to (34). , 

29. From (11) and (12). No. 2 slime tabic A 2-deck convex revolving 

slime table. Products like (28). TT , , 

30. From (12), (28) and (29). Four 4-foot J?rue vanners. Heads to (31); 

1a 3T S From ( '03), (14), (15), (16), (17). (18), (19), (20), (26),- (86), 

(27) , (28), (29), (30). No. 3 bucket elevator for concentrates, lo (32). 
32.’ Three No. 1 settling tanks. While one is filling, one is draining and 

one is being emptied. Settlings shipped to smelter; overflow to (33). 

33 One No. 2 settling tank. Settlings shipped to smelter; overflow to (34). 

34, From (13), (14), (15), (16), (17), (18). (19), (20), (25), (26), (27), 

(28) , (29), (30), (33). Tailings launder, 200 feet long, to creek. 

The labor required is 15 men per 24 hours divided into two shifts: 3 engineers, 
2 firemen, 1 foreman, 2 men at rock breaker, 4 jig men, 2 vanner men. 1 other 
man. Wages vary from $3 to $5 per day. Board costs $30 per month, and 
wood is $3.70 per cord. . 

The power is derived from 3 fire tube boilers 1(> feet long, 72 inches diameter, 
one with 72 tubes and two with 56 tubes all 4 inches diameter, running under 
a pressure of 90 pounds per square inch, and consuming 10 cords of wood per 
24 hours; and a Buckeye engine with cylinder 10 X IS inches, making 150 revo¬ 
lutions per minute, cutting off at J stroke and developing 75 indicated horse 


1 The water is derived from a flume 3 feet wide and 4 feet deep with a grade 
of i inch in 100 feet, bringing water 1,700 feet from the creek. A pump with 
cylinder 10 X 10 inches, making 40 revolutions per minute, lifts water 12 feet 

to a store tank. , _ 

The ore contains 10 to 13% lead and 5$ to 7 ounces silver per ton. The con¬ 
centrates contain 62 to 65% lead and 32 to 36 ounces silver. The tailings con. 
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tain t to 1£% load and 1| to 2 ounces silver per ton. One hundred tons of ore 
yield 1.7 tons of smelting ore picked out by hand, and 16 tons of concentrates 
and 82 Ions of tailings. The mill saves about 90% of the lead and about 80% of 
the silver. 

$690. Mu. i. No. 32. Jim, j:n a and Fbiroo Minino Company, Gem, Idaho. 
—Capacity 600 ions in 21 hours. The mill runs 21 hours per day, 7 days per 
week. The ore is of two kinds: (a) the upper oxidized ore from near the sur¬ 
face, containing the economic minerals cerrusito and pyromorphite and a ganguc 
of quartz and iron oxide; (l>) sulphide ore from below containing the economic 
minerals argentiferous galena, pyrite, ehalcopyrile and blende and a ganguc of 
quartz. The galena is more or less finely disseminated. The problem is to save 
the lead and silver without the zinc. Both kinds of ore are treated together. 
The ore is brought in ears to (1). 

1. No. 1 or receiving bin holding 1,600 tons. By gales and chutes t,o (2). 

2. Two No. 1 grizzlies with 14-inch spaces. Oversize to (3) ; undersize to (1). 

3. Two No. 1 Blake breakers, 0 X 15 inches, crushing lo U inches. To (1). 

4. From (2) and (3). One No. 2 bin with hopper bottom, bolding 25 tons. 
By Tiilloeh feeder to (5). 

5. One pair of No. 1 rolls, 31 X 16 inches, set J inch apart. To (6). 

6. Two No. 1 trommels. Sectional with 8 and 12-mm. round holes. Over 
32 mm. to (10) ; through 12 on 8 to (11) ; through 8 nun. (o (7). 

7. From (6) and (17). One No. 2 trommel. Sectional with 3- and 6-mnt 
round holes. Over 6 mm. to (12); through 6 on 3 mm. to (13); through 3 mm. 
to (8). 

8. One No. 1 hydraulic classifier with 5 spigots. Spigots are distributed to 
(14), (15) and (16); overflow to (!)). 

9. From (8) and (23). No. 1 whole current box classifier. Spigots to upper 
and middle decks of (27); overflow to (31). 

10. From (6). One No. 1 jig. 2-sieve TIarz jig. 1st discharge to (30); 
2d to (18) ; 1st and 2d hutches to (18) ; tailings (only water ami chips) to (31). 

11. From (6). Four No. 2 jigs. 4-sieve Harz jigs. 1st and 2d discharges 
to (30) ; 3d and 1th to (17); all 1 hutches to (30) ; tailings to (17). 

12. From (7). Two No. 3 jigs. 4-sieve Harz jigs. 1st and 2d discharges 
to (30) ; 3d and 4th to (19) ; 1st and 2d hutches to (30); 3d and 4th to (19); 
tailings to (31). 

13. From (7). Four No. 4 jigs. 4-sieve Harz jigs. Products like (12). 

14. From (8). Two No. 5 jigs. 4-sicve Harz jigs. 4th discharge to (19); 
1st and 2d hutches to (30) ; 3d and 4th to (19) ; tailings to (34). 

15. From (8). One No. 6 jig. 4-sieve ITarz jig. Products like (1 1). 

i 16. From (8). One No. 7 jig. 4-sieve Harz jig. 1st and 2d hutches to 
{ (30) : 3d and 1th to (19) ; tailings to (31). 

17. From (11). One No. 3 trommel with 5-min. round holes. Oversize to 
(18); undersize to (7). 

18. From (10) and (17). One pair of No. 2 rolls, 22 X 11 inches, set close 
together. To (19). 

19. From (12), (13), (14), (15), (16), (18), (21), (22), (24), (25), (26). 
One No. 1 bucket elevator. To (20). 

20. One No. 4 trommel. Sectional with 2- and 5-mm. round holes. Over 
5 mm. to (21); through 5 on 2 mm. to (22); (hrough 2 mm. to (23). 

21. One pair of No. 3 rolls, 22 X 14 inches, set close together. To (19). 

22. From (20). One pair of No. 4 rolls, 22 X 10 inches, set close together. 
To (19). 

. 23. From (20). One No. 2 hydraulic classifier with 5 spigots. Spigots dis¬ 
tributed to (24), (25) and (26); overflow to (9). 
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24. Three No. 8 jigs. 4-sieve Harz jigs. 4th discharge to (19); 1st and 2d 
hutches (o (30) ; 3d and 4th to (19); tailings to (31). 

25. From (23). One No. 9 jig. 4-sieve Harz jig. Products like (24). 

20. From (23). One No. 10 jig. 1st and 2d hutches to (30); 3d and 4th 

to (19) ; tailings to (31). 

27. From (9). Three 3-deck convex revolving slime tables. Heads of upper 
decks to (30); middlings to lower deck; ladings to (31). Heads of middle 
decks to (30) ; middlings to lower dock; tailings to (31). Heads of lower decks 
to (30) ; middlings to (28) ; tailings to (31). 

28. One No. 2 whole current box classifier with lfi spigots. 1st to 5th spigots 

to No. 1 vanner (29) ; Gth to 10th to No. 2 vanner (29) ; 11th to 13th to No. 3 

vanner (29) ; 14th to 16th to No. 4 vanner (29) ; overflow to (31). 

29. Nos. 1 to 4 verniers. No. 1 and No. 2 arc 6-foot Frue vanners. No. 3 
and No. 4 are 4-foot Frue vanners. Heads to (30) ; tailings to (31). 

30. From (10), (11), (12), (13), (14), (15), (10), (24). (25), (26), (27), 
(29). Concentrates bin holding 50 tons. To shipping car to go to smelter. 

31. From (9), (10), (12), (13), (14), (15), (lfi), (24), (25), (26), (27), 
(28), (29). Tailings launder to creek. 

The labor required is 13 men per 24 hours divided into 2 shifts: 2 foremen, 

2 breaker men, 1 rolls man, 4 jig men, 2 table and vanner men, 2 ore loaders. 
Wages range from $3 to $5 per day. Board costs $1 per day, coal $5 per ton, 
and wood $3.50 per cord. 

The mill is run bv water power, requiring 173 horse power. 

‘ Water is brought from a creek by a flume 3X3 feet, with a fall of 1 inch in 
100 feet. 

The mill has been recently improved by changing the sieve scale somewhat, in¬ 
creasing the number of jigs and vanners and rearranging some of the machines. 
The present scheme is as follows: 

Helena and Frisco Mining Company’s Rearranged Mill. 1 ™ 

Capacity 600 tons in 24 hours. The ore comes from the mine in cars which 
are weighed and dumped into (1). 

1. No. 1 bin holding 60 car loads. To (2). 

2. Two grizzlies. Oversize, from which wood, spikes, broken hammers, candle 
hooks, etc., are picked out by hand, to (3) ; undersize to (4). 

3. Two No. 1 Blake breakers, one 10 X 20 inches, the other 10 X 15 inches 
used for emergency, crushing to 1 or 1J inches. To (4). 

4. From (2) and (3). No. 2 bin. By Tulloch feeder to (5). 

5. One pair of No. 1 rolls, 30 X 15 inches, set § inch apart. To (6). 

6. From (5) and (17). One No. 1 trommel. Sectional with 10- and 15-mm. 
round holes. Over 15 mm. to (12); through 15 on 10 mm. to (13) ; through 
10 mm. to (7). 

7. Two No. 2 trommels. Sectional with 3, 5 and 7-mm. round holes. Over 
7 mm. to (14); through 7 on 5 mm. to (15); through 5 on 3 mm. to (8); through 

3 mm. to (8). 

8. One No. 1 hydraulic classifier with 5 spigots. 1st spigot to (18); 2d to 
(19); 3d to (20); 4th to (21); 5th to (22) ; overflow to (9). 

9. From (8), (29) and (35). One No. 1 box classifier. Three tanks, one 
above another. Upper tank is fed from (8) and (29); middle tank is fed with 
half of the spigots of the upper tank; the lower tank is fed from (35). Spigots 
of upper tank go half to upper decks of (35) and half to middle tank; overflow 
to (10). Spigots of middle tank to middle decks of (35); overflow, none. 
Spigots of lower tank to lower decks of (35); overflow, none. 
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10. One No. 3 box classifier in two parts. Earlier spigots to (37); later 
Epigots to (11); overflow to (42). 

11. From (10) and (37). One No. 3 box clussifier. Spigots to (38); over¬ 
flow to (12). < 

12. From (6). One No. 1 jig. A 3-sieve Harz jig. Heads to (16); tailings 
to (42). 

13. From (6). Four No. 2 jigs. 4-sieve Harz jigs. 1st and 2d discharges 
to (30) ; 3d and 4th to (16); all 4 hutches to (16); tailings to (43). 

14. From (7). Two No. 3 jigs. 4-sievu Harz jigs. Products like (13). 

13. From (7). Two No. 4 jigs. 4-sieve Harz jigs. 1st and 2d discharges 

to (39) ; 3d and 4th to (16); 1st and 2d hutches to (39); 3d and 4th to (16); 
tailings to (42). 

16. From (12), (13), (14), (15). One No. 1 bucket elevator. To (17). 
Overflow of elevator well to (41). 

17. One pair of No. 2 rolls, 36 X 14 inches. To (6). 

18. From (8). Two No. 5 jigs. 4-sieve Harz jigs. 1st and 2d discharges 
to (39) ; 3d and 4th to (23); 1st and 2d hutches to (39) ; 3d and 4th to (23); 
tailings to (42). 

19. From (8). Two No. 6 jigs. 4-sieve Harz jigs. 3d and 4th discharges 

to (23) ; Is! and 2d hutches io (39); 3d and 4th to (23) ; tailings to (42). 

20. From (8). Two No. 7 jigs. 4-sieve Harz jigs. 4th discharge to (23) ; 

1st and 2d hutches to (39); 3d and 4th to (23); tailings to (42).' 

. 21. From (8). One No. 8 jig. 4-sieve Harz jig. Products like (20). 

22. From (8). One No. 9 jig. 1-sieve Harz jig. 1st and 2d hutches to 
(39) ; 3d and 4th to (23) ; tailings to (42). 

23. From (18), (19), (20), (21), (22), (30), (31), (32), (33), (34). No. 
1 unwatering box. Spigot to (25); overflow to (24). 

24. No. 1 settling tank with 4 spigots. Spigots to (25) ; overflow to (41). 

25. From (23) and (24). One No. 2 bucket elevator. By distributor to (26). 

26. Two pairs of'No. 3 rolls, 30 X 14 inches. To (27). 

27. From (26) and (28). One No. 3 trommel with 3-mra, round holes. 
Oversize by No. 3 bucket elevator to (28) ; undersize to (29). 

28. One pair of No. 4 rolls, 24 X 14 inches. To (27). 

29. From (27). Two No. 2 hydraulic classifiers with 5 spigots each. 1st 

spigot lo (30); 2d to (31); 3d to (32); 4th to (33) ; 5th to (34); overflow 

to (9). 

30. Two No. 10 jigs. 4-sieve TTarz jigs. 4th discharge to (23); 1st, 2d, 
3d and 4th hutches to (39) ; 4th hutch to (23); tailings (water only) to (42). 

31. From (29). Two No. 11 jigs. 4-sieve Harz jigs. Products like (30). 

32. From (29). Two No. 12 jigs. 4-sieve Harz jigs. 4th discharge to (23); 
1st and 2d hutches to (39) ; 3d and 4t.h to (23) ; tailings (wafer only) to (42). 

33. From (29). One No. 13 jig. 4-sieve Harz jig. Products like (32). 

34. From (29). One No. 14 jig. 4-sieve Harz jig. Products like (32). 

35. From (9). Three 3-doek convex revolving slime tables. Heads of upper 
and middle decks to (40) ; middlings to (9); tailings to (42). Heads of lower 
deck to (40) ; middlings by No. 4 bucket elevator to (36) ; tailings to (42). 

36. One No. 4 box classifier. Spigots to (37); overflow to (42). 

37. From (10) and (36). Ten 6-foot Frue vanners. Five treat stuff from 
(10) and five from (36). Heads to (40); tailings to (11). 

38. From (11). Four 6-foot and one 4-foot Frue vanners. Heads wheeled 
to concentrates pile to be shipped to smelter; tailings to (42). 

39. From (13), (14), (15), (18), (19). (20), (21), (22), (30), (31), (32), 
(33), (34). Two No. 2 settling tanks for jig concentrates, used alternately. 
Settlings to shipping car to go to smelter; overflow to (41). 
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40. From (35), (37). Two No. 3 settling tanks, for table and vanner con¬ 
centrates. used alternately. Products like (39). 

41. From (lti), (24). (39) and (40). No. 4 settling tank. Settlings to 
concentrates pile to be shipped to smelter; overflow to (12). 

42. From (10), (11), (12), (13), (14), (15), (18), (19), (20), (21), (22), 
(30), (31), (32), (33), (34), (35), (36), (38), (41). Tailings launder to 
waste. 

The power is fupished by two Pelton wheels and a turbine using water from 
a 6-inch pijie. One Pelton wheel drives the breakers. No. 1 and No. 2 rolls, 
No. 1 and No. 2 trommels, No. 1 elevator and Nos. 1 to 4 jigs; the other 1V1 ton 
drives the fine jigging portion including Nos. 8 to 11 jigs; the turbine drives the 
vanners and tables. A steam engine is used to help when water is low from Sep¬ 
tember to March. 

The vanner concentrates contain 50 to 60% lead, the vanner tailings contain 
about 1-1% lead. 

It is intended to install 3 Huntington mills for regrinding the fine jig mid¬ 
dlings. They are also experimenting on Hallett tables in the place of the slime 
tables. In some other mills of this district, Wilflcy tables are used between the 
slim*' tables and vanners. In this mill, however, Wilfleys have been tried and 
discarded, it having been found preferable to use more vanners. 

§691. Mill No. 33. Last Chance Mill, Waudneu, Idaho.— Capacity 75 
tons per 24 hours. The mill runs 2t hours per day, 7 days per week. The 
ore consists of the economic mineral argentiferous galena in coarse and fine 
crystallization, and a gnngue of quartz. The problem is to save the silver and 
lead. The ore comes down a gravity incline to (l). 

1. Receiving bin, holding 100 tons. By gate and chute to (2). 

2. One No. 1 Blake breaker, 7 X 11 inches. To (3). 

3. From (2) and (4). One pair of No. 1 rolls, 30 X 16 inches. By No. 1 
bucket elevator to (4). 

4. One No. 1 trommel. Sectional with 7.9 and 12.7-mm. round holes. Over 
12.7 mm. to (3) ; through 12.7 on 7.9 mm. to (10); through 7.9 mm. to (5). 

5. From (4) and (15). One No. 2 trommel. Sectional with 3.3 and 5.1-rnm. 
round holes. Over 5.1 mm. to (11); through 5.1 on 3.3 to (12); through 
3.3 mm. to (6). 

6. Two No. 1 hydraulic classifiers with 3 spigots each. 1st spigots to (13); 
2d spigots to (14); 3d spigots not used; overflow to (7). 

7. One No. 1 surface current box classifier with 6 spigots. 1st spigot to (9) ; 
other spigots not used; overflow to (8). 

8. One No. 2 surface current box classifier with 8 spigots. Three spigots to 
(9); five spigots not used; overflow to (.18). 

9. From (7) and (8). One No. 1 distributing tank with 2 spigots. Spigots 
to upper decks of (16). 

10. From (4). One No. 1 jig. A 3-sieve Harz jig. 1st and 2d discharges 
to (17); 3d to (15); 1st and 2d hutches to (17); 3d to (15); tailings to (18). 

11. From (5). Two No. 2 jigs. 3-sievo Harz jigs. Products like (l0). 

12. From (5). Two No. 3 jigs. 3-sieve Harz jigs. Products like (10). 

13. From (6). Two No. 4 jigs. 4-sieve Harz jigs. 1st and 2d discharges 

to (17); 3d not used; 4th to (15); 1st and 2d hutches to (17); 3d and 4th to 
(15); tailings to (18). 

14. From (6). Two No. 5 jigs. 4-sieve Harz jigs. 1st and 2d hutches to 

(17); 3d and 4th to (15); tailings to (18). 

15. From (10), (11), (12), (13), (14). One pair of No. 2 rolls, 20X10 

inches, set close together. By No. 2 bucket elevator to (5). v 

16. From (9). Two 2-deck convex revolving slime tables, only one used.. 
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Heads of upper deck to lower deck; tailings to (18). Heads of lower deck to 
(11) ; tailings to (18). 

17. Prom (10), (11), (13), (13), (14), (16). Concentrates are wheeled to 
concentrates bins and thence shipped to smelter. 

18. From (8), (10), (11), (13), (13), (14), (16). Tailings launder to 
waste. 

The mill saves about 75 or 80% of the lead and silver in the ore. 

§ 693. Mill No. 34. Moknino Minino Company, Mullan, Idaho. —(See 
Figs. 515a and 5156.)—Capacity 300 tons in 34 hours. The mill runs 34 hours 
per day, 7 days per week. The ore consists of the economic minerals argentif¬ 
erous galena mostly finely disseminated, pyrite and blende and a gangue of mas¬ 
sive siderite with some quartz. The problem is to save the silver and lead with¬ 
out the zinc. The ore is brought by a mine tramway 1,800 feet in cars holding 

3.) to 3 tons, and then by railroad 3 miles in cars holding 10 tons to (1). 

J. No. 1 or receiving bin holding 1,000 tons. By gates and chutes to tram car 
holding 1J tons, and thence 150 feet to (3). 

3. Two grizzlies with IJ-inch spaces. Oversize to (3); undersize to (4). 

3. Two No. 1 breakers, Cates No. 3, crushing to 1| inches. To (4). 

4. From (3) and (3). Two No. 3 bins holding 300 tons each. By two Tul- 
lorh feeders to (5). 

5. Two pairs of No. 1 rolls, 30 X 14 inches. To (6). 

6. From (5) and (8). Two No. 1 bucket elevators. To (7). 

7. Two No. 1 trommels with 15-mm. round holes. Oversize to (8); under¬ 
size to (9). 

8. From (7) and (23). Two pairs of No. 3 rolls, 30 X 14 inehes. To (6). 

9. From (7). Two No. 3 trommels. Each sectional with 11 and 13-mm. 
round holes. Over 13 mm. to (14); through 13 on 11 mm. to (15); through 
11 mm. to (10). 

10. Two No. 3 trommels. Each sectional with 7 and 9-mm. round holes. 
Over 9 man. to (16) ; through 9 on 7 mm. to (17); through 7 mm. to (11). 

11. Two No. 4 trommels. Each sectional with 3 and 5-mm. round holes. Over 
5 mm. to (18) ; through 5 on 3 mm. to (19) ; through 3 mm. to (12). 

12. From (11) and (25). Four No. 1 hydraulic classifiers with 5 spigots 
each. 1st spigot to (20); 2d and 3d'to (21); 4th and 5th to (32); overflow 
to (13). 

13. One No. 1 distributing tank with 36 spigots. Nine spigots to each of the 
four upper decks of (27); overflow to (32). 

14. From (9). Four No. 1 jigs. 3-sieve Harz jigs. 1st and 2d discharges 
to (30); 3d to (23); hutches to (23); tailings to (32). 

15. From (9). Four No. 2 jigs. 3-sieve Harz jigs. Products like (14). 

16. From (10). Four No. 3 jigs. 3-sieve Harz jigs. 1st and 2d discharges 
to (30); 3d to (24); hutches to (24) ; tailings to (32). 

17. From (10). Four No. 4 jigs. 3-sieve Harz jigs. Products like (16). 

18. From (11). Two No. 5 jigs. 4-sieve Harz jigs. 1st, 2d and 3d dis¬ 
charges to (30); 4th to (24); hutches to (24); tailings to (32). 

19. From (11). Two No. 6 jigs. 4-sieve Harz jigs. 1st, 2d and 3d dis¬ 

charges to (30); 4th to (24); 1st, 2d and 3d hutches to (30); 4th to (24); 
tailings to (32). 

20. From (12). Four No. 7 jigs. 4-sieve Harz jigs. Products like (19). 

21. From (12). Four No. 8 jigs. 4-sieve Harz jigs. Products like (19). 

22. From (12). Four No. 9 jigs. 4-sieve Harz jigs. Products like (19). 

23. From (14) and (15). Two No. 2 bucket elevators. To (8). 

24. From (16), (17), (18), (19), (20), (21), (22), (26). Two No. 3 
bucket elevators. To (25). 
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25. Two No. 5 trommels with 3-mm. round holes. Oversize to (26); under¬ 
size to (12). 

26. Two pairs of No. 3 rolls, 30 X 14 inches. To (24). 

27. From (13). Four 2-deck convex revolving slime tables. Heads of upper 
decks to (30); middlings to lower deeks; tailings to (32). Heads of lower 
decks to (30); middlings to (28); tailings to (32). 

28. One No. 2 distributing tank with 40 spigots. Spigots to (29) ; overflow 
to (32). 

29. Seven 4-foot Frue vanncrs. Heads to (30); tailings to (32). 

30. From (14), (15), (1G), (17), (18), (19), (20), (21), (22), (27), (29). 
Ten No. 1 settling tanks for concentrates, holding 150 tons total. Settlings 
wheeled to railroad ears to go to smelter; overflow to (31). 

31. One No. 2 settling tank. Settlings wheeled to railroad ears to go to 
smelter; overflow to (32). 

32. From (19), (14), (15), (1G), (17), (18), (19), (20), (21), (22), (27), 
(28), (29), (31). Waste launder to creek. 

This mill is divided into two halves which may be run together or inde¬ 
pendently. 

The mill requires 14 men per 24 hours, divided into 2 shifts of 12 hours each: 

2 foremen, 4 jig men, 2 table and vanner men, 2 breaker men, 2 trammers, 1 
machinist and 1 assayer. Board costs $30 per month, coal costs $7.25 per ton, 
and wood costs $3.50 per cord. 

Power is furnished by water coming through two ditches 1} miles long and a 
pipe 10 inches in diameter, 3.700 feet long, giving a head of 900 feet. This runs 
four l’elton wheels. Two of them are G feet in diameter, have f-inch nozzles 
and each drives one-half the mill, being rated at GO horse power apiece. The 
third is 3 feet in diameter with J-ineh nozzle, rated at 30 horse power, and drives 
the two rock breakers. The fourth runs a dynamo with a capicty of 75 lights. 

The water for the mill is partly the waste from the Felton wheels delivered 
at the level of No. 1 trommel, and is partly taken direct. 

The crude ore contains 6 to 12% lead and 3 to 5 ounces silver per ton. The 
concentrates contain 55 to 58% lead and 16 to 20 ounces silver. The tailings 
contain 1j to 2|% lead and 1| to 3 ounces silver. One hundred tons of ore 
yield about 12 tons of concentrates and 88 tons of tailings. The mill saves 
about 75% of the lead and 50% of the silver. 

§ G93. Mill No. 35. Union Mill of the Standard Mini no Company, 
Wallace, Idaho. —Capacity 250 to '300 tons per 24 hours. The mill runs 24 
hours per day, 7 days per week. The ore consists of tlie economic minerals 
argentiferous galena, pyrite and blende and a gangue of slate and quartz. The 
problem is to save the lead and silver without the zinc. The ore is hand 
picked at the mine into two classes: shipping ore (about 100 tons per day) 
which goes to smelter, and concentrating ore (about 250 to 300 tons per day) 
which is hauled 7 miles in automatic side discharge railroad ears, holding 
20 tons each, to (1). 

1. No. 1 or receiving bins with bottom sloping 45°. By 11 gates and chutes 
and thence by end dumping car, holding 2,000 pounds, up an incline to (2). 

2. One grizzly with 1-inch spaces. Oversize to (3); undersize to (4). 

3. One No. 1 breaker, a Gates No. 3, crushing to 1 inch. To (4). 

4. From (2) and (3). One No. 2 bin, holding 125 tons. By Tulloch feeder 
to (5). 

5. One pair of No. 1 rolls, 26 X 15 inches, set $ inch apart. By No. 1. 
bucket elevator to (6). 

6. One No. 1 trommel with 16-mm. round holes. Oversize to (12) ; under¬ 
size to (7), 
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7. One No. 3 trommel with 9-mm. round holes. Oversize to (13); undersize 
to (8). 

8. One No. 3 trommel with 5-mm. round holes. Oversize to (14); under¬ 
size to (!)). 

9. One No. 4 trommel with 3-m.ni. round holes. Oversize to (15); under¬ 
size to (10). 

10. Two No. 1 hydraulic classifiers, each with four spigots. 1st spigot to 

(]<>) ; 3d to (17) ; 3d to (18) ; 4th to (19); overflow to (11). 

11. From (10) and (34). One No. 1 whole current box classifier with 34 

spigots. Nos. I to (i spigots to upper (leek of (38) ; Nos. 7 to 13 to (39) ; 

Nos. 13 to 15 to No. 1 vaniier (30) ; Nos. Hi to 18 to No. 3 vanner (30) ; Nos. 

19 to 31 to No. 3 vanner (30); Nos. 33 to 34 to No. 4 vanner (30) ; overflow 
to (30). 

13. From (0). Two No. 1 jigs. 3-sieve Harz jigs. 1st and 3d discharges 
to (31) ; 3d to (30) ; 1st hutch to (31) ; 3d and 3d to (30) ; tailings to (30). 

13. From (7). Two No. 3 jigs. 3-sieve llarz jigs. Products like (13). 

14. From (8). Two No. 3 jigs. 3-sieve Harz jigs. Products like (13). 

15. From (9). Two No. 4 jigs. 3-sieve Harz jigs. Isl and 3d discharges 

to (31 ) ; 3d to (30) ; 1st and 3d hutches to (31) ; 3d to (30) ; tailings to (3(5). 

1(1. From (10). Two No. 5 jigs. 3-sieve Collom jigs. 1st discharge to 

(31); 3d to (30); Isi hutch to (31); 3d to (30); taiiings to (30). 

17. From (10). Two No. 0 jigs. 3-sieve (lollom jigs. Products like (10). 

18. From (10). Two No. 7 jigs. 3-sieve Collom jigs. 1st hutch to (31); 

3d to (30) ; ladings to (30). 

19. From (10). Two No. 8 jigs. 3-sieve Collom jigs. Products like (18). 

20. From (13), (13), (14). (15), (10), (17), (18), (19), (35), (30), (37). 

One No. 1 unwatering box. Spigot, to (31) ; overflow to (30). 

31. From (20) and (33). Tw'o pairs of No. 2 rolls, 20 X 15 inches, set 
close together. To (22). 

22. From (21 ), (28), (29). One No. 2 bucket elevator. To (23). 

23. One No. 5 trommel with 2f-mm. round holes. Oversize to (21); under¬ 
size to (34). 

24. One No. 2 hydraulic classifier with 3 spigots. 1st spigot to (25) ; 2d to 
(36) ; 3d to (37) ; overflow to (11). 

25. Two No. 9 jigs. 3-sieve llarz jigs. 3d discharge to (20); 1st and 2d 
hutches to (31); 3d to (20); tailings to (36). 

t 6. From (24). One No. 10 jig. 3-sieve Harz jig. Products like (25). 

7. From (34). One No. 11 jig. 3-siovo Harz jig. Products like (35). 

28. From (II). One No. 1 convex revolving slime table with 2 decks. 
Heads of upper deck to (33) ; middlings to lower deck; tailings to (36). Heads 
of lower deck to (33) ; middlings to (22) ; tailings to (36). 

29. From (11). One No. 2 convex revolving slime table with 2 decks. 
Upper deck not used. Heads of lower deck to (33); middlings to (22); tailings 
to (36). 

30. From (11). Nos. 1 to 4 vanners. 4-foot Frue vanners. Heads to (32); 
tailings to (36). 

31. From (12), (13), (14), (15), (16), (17), (18), (19), (25), (261. (27). 
No. 1 and No. 2 settling tanks for jig concentrates. Settlings to shipping car 
to go to smelter; overflow to (34). 

32. From (30). No. 3 and 4 settling tanks for vanner concentrates. Products 
like (31). 

33. From (28) and (29). No. 5 settling tank for slime table concentrates. 
Products like (31). 
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34. Prom (31), (32), (33). One No. 6 settling tank. Settlings to shipping 
ear to go to smelter; overflow to (35). 

35. One No. 7 settling tank. Settlings to shipping car to go to smelter; 
overflow to (30). 

30. From (11), (12), (13), (14), (15), (16), (17), (18), (19), (20), (25), 
(20), (37), (28), (29), (30), (35). Tailings launder to waste. 

The labor required is 11 men per 21 hours divided into two shifts of 12 hours 
each: 1 foreman, 2 breaker men, 4 jig men, 2 vanner men and 5 others. Wages 
range from $3.50 to $5 per day. Board costs $30 per month; wood costs $3.70 
per cord. 

Power is furnished by water taken from the flume under a head of 80 feet 
by a pipe 30 inches diameter for 100 feel of length and 24 inches diameter for 
20 feet. A 14-inch valve regulates the supply. This drives a l’elton wheel, 
0 feet diameter, with two nozzles one 4 inches diameter and one 4| inches 
diameter, making 120 revolutions per minute, and developing 110 horse power. 
This runs the whole mill !>y a 71-foot, pulley and 20-inch belt. A fl-ineh branch 
pipe from Ihe 24-inch pipe runs a second Felton wheel 4 feet diameter with a 
2-in<4i nozzle, and developing 10 horse power. This runs the dynamo which 
makes 1.000 revolutions per minute, generates about 100 amperes at 110 volts, 
and has a capacity of 100 lights. 

Water is brought 11,300 feet from a creek by a flume 4 feet wide, 3 feet deep, 
and having a fall of 2} indies in 100 feel. The water for washing is taken 
from the flume with 30 feet fall. The total water carried by the flume for 
power mid washing is 187 miner’s inches. If we assume a miner’s inch to lie 
1.5 cubic feet or 11.22 gallons per minute, then this is equivalent to 2,098 gal¬ 
lons per minute. 

The ore coming to the mill contains 12 lo 16% lead, and 17 to 23 ounces silver 
per ton. The concentrates contain 61 to 65% lead and 75 to 86 ounces silver. 
The tailings contain 1 .j to 2% lead and 4 to 7 ounces silver per ton. One hun¬ 
dred Ions of ore yield 20 tons of concentrates and 80 tons of tailings. The mill 
saves 90%' of the lead and 78% of the silver. The total shipments to the 
smeller in 1898 were 15,35(4 tons. 

This mill has been somewhat changed since the author’s visit, and is now said 
to treat 300 to 400 ions per day. 385 The car in (1) has been replaced by a 
belt conveyor. A Gales breaker No. 5 has been substituted for the Gates No. 3. 
The trommels (C) lo (9) now have 15,10, 7 and 3-mm. holes. The fine concen¬ 
trators now include the slime tables (28) and (29), then two Wilfley tables, a 
Hallott table, throe of the four Frue vanners (30), and finally 52 stationary 
rectangular inclined canvas tables. The heads of these canvas tables are further 
concentrated on a Wilfley table. A tailings plant has been installed consisting 
of a Huntington mill for crushing and four Wilfley tables for concentrating the 
pnlp from the Huntington. The tnilings plant is driven by a Pelton wheel 30 
inches diameter with five square nozzles under a head of 35 feet. 

Owing to the slaty gangue which has a tendency to be ground to clay, the 
crushing is done dry as far as possible. 

§ 694. Mill No. 36. Stem Winder, Kellooo, Idaho. —Capacity 75 tons 
in 24 hours. The mill runs 24 hours per day, 7 days per week. The ore con¬ 
sists of the economic mini'ral argentiferous galena and a gangue of quartz. The 
problem is to save the lead and silver. The ore is brought by a wire rope tram¬ 
way to (1). 

1. Grizzly with 1 J-inch spaces. Oversize to (2); undersize to (3). 

2. One No. 1 Blake breaker. 7 X 12 inches. To (3). 

3. From (1) and (2). No. 1 bin. By slidinghlock feeder to (4). 

4. One pair of No. 1 rolls, 24 X 14 inches. To (5). 




7. Prom (6) and (13). Oner 
ft. Prom (6). One No. 3 troi 
(13); undersize to (9). 


fig. 516a.— plan 


lir of No. 3 rolls, 30 X 10 inches. To (5). 
mel with 7.9-mm, round holes. Oversize to 
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9. Prom (8) and (19). One No. 3 trommel with 5.1-mm. round holes. 
Oversize to (14); undersize to (10). 

10. One No. 4 trommel with 3.3-mm. round holes. Oversize to (16); under¬ 
size to (11). 

11. One No. 1 hydraulic classifier with 3 spigots. 1st spigot to (10) ; 2d to 
(17) ; 3d spigot and overflow to (12). 

12. One No. 1 surface current box classifier with two spigots. 1st spigot 
either to (20) or (21); 2d to (22) ; overflow to (24). 

•13. Prom (8). Two No. 1 jigs. 2-sieve Harz jigs. 1st discharge to (23); 
2d to (7); 1st hutch to (23) ; 2d to (7) ; tailings to (24). 

14. Prom (9). Two No. 2 jigs. 4-sieve Harz jigs. 1st and 2di discharges to 

(23); 3d and 4th to (18) ; 1st and 2d hutches to (23); 3d and 4th to (18); 
tailings to (24). 

15. Prom (10). Two No. 3 jigs. 4-sieve Harz jigs. Products like (14). 

10. Prom (11). Two No. 4 jigs. 4-sieve Harz jigs. 1st and 2d discharges 
to (23); 4th to (18); 1st and 2d hutches to (23) ; 3d and 4th to (18); tailings 
to (24). 

17. Prom (11). Two No. 6 jigs. 4-sieve Harz jigs. 1st and 2d hutches to 
(23); 3d and' 4th to (18) ; tailings to (24). 

18. Prom (1 4), (15), (10), (17). One No. 2 bucket elevator. To (19). 

19. One pair of No. 3 rolls, 20 X 10 inches. To (9). 

20. Prom (12). One convex revolving slime table. Heads to (21); tailings 
to (24). 

21. Prom (12) or (20). One No. 1 vanner. A 4-foot Prue vanner. Heads 
to (23); tailings to (24). 
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22. Prom (12). One No. 2 vanner. A 4-foot Frue vanner. Heads to (23); 
tailings to (24). 

























23. From (13), (14), (15), (16), (17), (21), (22). Concentrates bins. 
Shipped to smelter. 

24. From (13), (13), (14), (15), (16), (17), (20), (21), (22). Tailings 
launder to waste. 

S? 695. Mii.i. No. 37. Buffalo Hump Mining Company, Tiokh & Boorman 
Branch, Burke, Idaho. —The mill as originally designed is shown in Figs. 510a- 
51 (it/. Some changes have been made, as will be seen by the outline. Capacity 
550 tons in 21 hours. The mill runs 24 hours per day, 7 days per week. The ore 
consists of the economic minerals argentiferous galena and blende and a gungue 
of quartz. The problem is to save the silver and lead. First and second class 



FIG. 5165.— ELEVATION 


ore are hoisted separately from the mine and brought to the mill in cars, the first 
class going to (1). and the second class to (5). 

1. Picking tables. Smelting ore to (2); residue to (3). 

2. No. 1 or shipping ore bin. To smelter. 

3. From(l). No. 2 or concentrating ore bins. To (4). 

4. Two No. 1 breakers, one Comet C, and one 9 X 15-inch Blake, crushing to 
1J inches. (By inclined conveyor to (6). 

5. One No. 2 breaker, a Gates No. 6. for second class ore, crushing to 14 inches. 

To (6). ' " 

6. From (4) and (5). No. 3 or supply bins. By feeder to (7). 

7. From (6) and (9). One pair of No. 1 rolls, 26 X 15 inches, set f inch 

apart. To (8). * 
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8. From (7), (37) and (38). One No. 1 bucket elevator. To (9). 

9. One No. 1 trommel, with 25-mm. round holes. Oversize to (7); undersize 
to (10). 

10. One No. 3 trommel with 20-mm. holes. Oversize to (18); undersize to 

( 11 ). 

11. One No. 3 trommel, with 12-ram. holes. Oversize to (19); undersize to 

( 12 ). 

12. One No. 4 trommel, with 10-mrn. holes. Oversize to (20); undersize to 
(13). 

13. One No. 5 trommel, with 6-mm. holes. Oversize to (21) ; undersize to 


14. One No. 6 trommel, with 4-mm. holes. 


Oversize to (22); undersize to 


15. Two No. 1 hydraulic classifiers with 4 spigots each. 1st spigot to (23); 2d 
to (24); 3d to (25) ; 4th to (25); overflow to (Hi). 

16. From (15) and (32). 'Two No. 1 box classifiers with two spigots each. 
1st spigot to (38); 2d to (39) ; overflow to (17). 

17. From (16) and (10). No. *> box classifier. Spigot to (11); overflow to 


(44). 

18. From (10). Two No. 1 jigs. 2-sieve sliding-block jigs. 1st discharge 
and hutch to (42); 2d to (27); tailings to (37). 
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19. From (11). Four No. 2 jigs. 4-sieve Harz jigs. 1st and 2d discharges 
and hutches to (42); 3d and 4th to (28); tailings to (44). 

20. From (12). Four No. 3 jigs. 4-sieve Harz jigs. Products like (19). 

21. From (13). Three No. 4 jigs. 4-sieve TIarz jigs. 1st and 2d discharges 
and hutches to (42); 3d and 4th to (29); tailings to (44). 

22. From (14). Three No. 5 jigs. 4-sieve Harz jigs. Products like (21). 

23. From (15). Three No. 6 jigs. 4-sieve Harz jigs. 1st and 2d discharges 

and hutches to (42); 3d and 4th to (37) ; tailings to (44). 

24. From (15). Three No. 7 jigs. 4-siave Harz jigs. Products like (23). 

25. From (15). Three No. 8 jigs. 4-sieve Harz jigs. Products like 123). 

26. From (15). Three No. 9 jigs. 4-sieve Harz jigs. Products like (23). 
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27. From (18). One pair of No. 2 rolls, 26 X 15 inches, set | inch apart. To 

( 8 ). 

28. From (39) and (20). One pair of No. 3 rolls, 20 X 12 inches, set i inch 
apart. To (8). 



29 From (21), (22) (31) and (33). One pair of No. 4 rolls, 42 X 12 indies, 
ItV inch apart. To (30). 

30. From (29) and (37). Two No. 2 bucket elevators. To (31). 
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Products like (21). 
Products like (23). 
Products like (23). 
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, No - 7 trommels. Sectional with 3 and 1-nun. holes. Over 7 mm. 

to (29) ; through 7 on 3 mm. to (33); through 3 mm. to (32). 

,3 Tl ,:J\ hydraulic classifiers with 4 spigots each. 1st and 2d spigots to 
), 3(1 to (35); 4th to (30); overflow to (10). 

33. hrom (31). Two No. 10 jigs. 4-sieve Harz jigs. Products like (21). 

34. Prom (J.v). 1 wo No. 11 jigs. 4-sieve Ilarz jigs. Products like (23). 

'I'r E. r " m ih • two No. 12 jigs. 4-sieve Harz jigs. Products like (23). 

30. hrom (32) Two No. 13 jigs. 4-sieve Harz jigs. Products like (23). 

37. hn.ni (33) (24), (25 (20) (34), (35) and (30). Two Huntington 

nulls with 30-mesh screens. To (30). 

3K. from (JO). Four 3-deck convex revolving slime tables. Stuff is all fed 
on upper and middle decks which make licaXfe to (42) and tailings hy a V-unwa- 
toring Imx to lower decks which make heads to (42), middlings to (40) and tail¬ 
ings to (4 1 ). Overflow of V-box goes to (40). 

?!!' n r< "" !■},!!)■ (5 : f,x,t ■ Pru<! vanners. Heads to (42) ; tailings to (40). 

40. From (38) and (39). Centrifugal pump. To (17). 

41 V 1 n ,,n i ( o 7) ' l^Wilfley tables. Heads to (42); middlings returned to 
same table; ladings to (44). 

t'-’- From (18), (19), (20), (21), (22), (23), (24), (25). (2(i), (33), (31) 
(3.)) (30) (.18) (39) and (41). No. 1 settling tanks. Settlings are sampled’ 
weighed and wheeled into ears to go to smelter; overflow to (43). 


bC~k' 



P*-70- 

End Viow 


Front Elevation 


-"i - , | 
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bp («T li " es wcieM » a ,h “ M «*»» 

4 <»). <«,. 

1 he labor required is 12 men hy day rfmd 8 by night. 

. he P°"i cr “ furnished: in winter by a Corliss engine with cylinder 18 X 42 
inches, making 86 revolutions per minute. In the fpring and summer waS 
power is used supplemented if necessary by the engine ’ ater 

Crude ore from the mine averages io% lead, 5% zinc and 5 ounces silver ner 
ton; shipping ore 50% lead and 25 ounces silver; concentrates 56% lead 9% 
zme and 26 ounces silver; tailings 1% lead, 4% zinc and 3 ounce silver the’extra 
oss m silver being carried off with the zinc. One hundred tons of ore yield about 
i3 tons of concentrates. The mill saves about 90% of the lead 85% of the 

a f d , tho Z1 " e - Mon , th1 / shipments are 100 to 300 tons of shipping ore and 

about 2,200 tons of concentrates. e ana 

§ 696. The New TTimmelfahkt Mill, Freiberg, Saxony. 108 —Canacitv ikn 
metric tons in 10 hours. The mill runs 10 hours per day. The ore consists of IW 
economic minerals galena heavy blende containing 33% iron, pyrite, arsenopvrite 
and sometimes chalcopynte, m coarse and fine crystallization, and a kngue either 
of gneiss or of sometimes a quartzose, sometimes a spathic rock; only the galena is 
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silver bearing. The problem is to separate all the minerals from the gangue and 
from each other. At the various shafts a little rich ore and waste are picked out 
and the residue is hauled to the mill by horses in railroad cars holding 1,100 to 
1,800 kilos each, which are lifted by a platform elevator to the receiving floor and 
dumped to (1). 

1. Four hoppers holding (1,000 kilos each. By four feeders to (a). 

2. Four riddles with 30-mm. holes, supplied with a stream of water. Oversize 
to (3) ; undersize to (4). 

3. Four breakers. To (4). 

4. From (3) and (3). Two No. 1 trommels with 7, !), 13 and 16-mm. holes. 
Over It! mm. to (5) ; through 16 on 12 mm. to (30) ; through 13 on 9 mm. to 
(31) ; through 9 on 7 mm. to (23) ; through 7 mm. to (7). 

5. Two picking belts. Galena to (43) ; pyrite and arsenopyrite to (44); bar¬ 
ren rook to ( Hi) ; residue to (ti). 

6. Two pairs of No. 1 rolls, 700 X 340 min. To (7). 

7. From (4) and ((>). Two No. 3 trommels with 4, 5 j, 7 and 9-mm. holes. 
Over 9 mm. to (8) ; through 9 on 7 m!m. to (33) ; through 7 on 5£ inm. to (34); 
through M on 1 mm. to (25) ; through 4 mm. to (14). 

8. From (7) and (2!)). Two pairs of No. 2 rolls, 700 X 310 mm. To (9). 

9. Two No. 3 trommels with 4. 5 and 7-mm. holes. Over 7 mm. to (10) ; 
through 7 on 5 mm. to (26) ; through 5 on 4 mm. to (37) ; through 4 mmt 
to (14). 

10. Two pairs of No. 3 rolls, 700 X 340 mm. To (11). 

11. Two No. 4 trommels with 4-mm. holes. Oversize to (12); undersize 
to (14). 

12. From (1 1). (20), (31), (22), (23), (34), (25), (20), (27), (30), (31). 
Two No. 1 bucket elevators. To (13). 

13. Thirty gravity stamps arranged in six batteries using a screen with 2-mm. 

holes. To (11). . 

11. From (7), (9), (11) and (13). Two No. 5 trommels with 3-mm. holes. 
Oversize to (30); undersize lo (15). 

15. Two No. 0 trommels with 2-mm. holes. Oversize to (31); undeTsize 
to (10). 

10. Two No. 1 pointed boxes with 3 spigots each. 1st spigot to (32); 
2d to (33); 3d to (31); overflow by centrifugal pump lo (17). 

17. Two No. 2 pointed boxes with 9 spigots each. First three spigots to (36) ; 
last six spigots to (37) ; overflow to (18). 

18. Two No. 3 pointed boxes with six spigots each. First two spigots to (38); 
last four spigots to (19) ; overflow to (19). 

19. Two No, 4 pointed boxes with 4 spigots each. Spigots to (39); overflow 
to (49). 

20. From (1). Two No. 1 jigs. 5-sieve Harz jigs. 1st sieve (galena) to (43); 
2d and 3d sieves (considerable galena) to (29); 4th and 5th sieves (little galena) 
to (12); tailings lo (46). 

21. From (4). Two No. 2 jigs. 5-sieve Tfarz jigs. Products like (20). 

22. From (4). Two No. 3 jigs. 5-sieve Harz jigs. Products like (20). 

23. From (7). Two No. 4 jigs. 5-sieve Harz jigs. Products like (20). 

24. From (7). Two No. 5 jigs. 5-sieve Harz jigs. 1st sieve (galena) to 

(43); 2d sieve to (28); 3d sieve (pyrite) to (44); 4th sieve (poor grade pyrite) 
to (44); 5th sieve (blende middlings) to (12); tailings to (46). When arseno- 
pyrite occure in the ore, in which ease blende is commonly absent, the 3d sieve 
yields arsenopyrite to (44), and the 4th sieve, pyrite to (44). On the other hand, 
when blende is present, arsenopyrite is usually absent and the 4th sieve yields 
■blende to .(45). J 
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25. From (7). Two No. 6 jigs. 5-sieve Harz jigs. Products like (24). 

2<i. From (!)). Two No. 7 jigs. 5-sieve llarz jigs. Products like (24). 

27. From (9). Two No. 8 jigs. 5-sieve Harz jigs. Products like (24). 

28. From (24), (25), (20), (27). Two No. 9 jigs. 5-sieve Harz jigs. Exact 

disposition of products unknown but probably the earlier sieves made galena to 
(48), while tlie later sieves and tailings go to (29). 

29. From (20), (21), (22), (25) and (28). Two No. 2 bucket elevators. 
To (8). 

30. From (14). Two No. 10 jigs. 5-sieve Harz jigs. 1st sieve (galena) to 
(43) ; 2d sieve (galena and arsenopyrite or galena and pyrite middlings) to (12) ; 
3d sieve (arsenopyrite and pyrite) to (11); 4th and 5th sieves (pyrite and blende 
middlings) to (12) or (if blende absent) to (441 ■ tailings to (47). 

31. From (15). Two No. II jigs. 5-sieve Harz jigs. Products like (30). 

32. From (Hi). Two No. 12 jigs. 5-sieve Harz jigs. Products like (30) 
except 2d, 4th and 5th sieves to (35). 

33. From (lti). Two No. 13 jigs. 5-sieve Harz jigs. Products like (32). 

31. From (10). Two No. It jigs. 5-sieve llarz jigs. Products like (32). 

35. From (32), (33) and (31). Two No. 15 jigs. 5-sieve llarz jigs. Exact 

disposition of products unknown but probably galena to (43); pyrite and arseno- 
pyrite to (44) ; blende to (45) ; tailings to (47). 

30. From (17). No. 1(1 jigs. Two series, each containing three Bilharz oblong 
movable sieve jigs. 1st jig (if galena) to (43); or (if galena middlings) re¬ 
turned to same jig; 2d jig (pvrite) to (44); 3d jig (blende) to (45) ; tailings 
to (49). 

37. From (17). No. 17 jig. A Bilharz circular movable sieve jig with six 
sieves. All the. sieves make hutches to (40) and tailings to (49). 

38. From (18). Two No. 18 jigs. Bilharz oblong movable sicvp jigs. Con¬ 
centrates to (41) ; tailings to (4!)). 

39. From (10). Four No. 1 Stein tables, (lalena to (43) ; galena middlings 
to (42) ; pvrite to (44); blende middlings (if blende is present) to (42) ; tailings 
to (49). 

40. From (37). Six No. 2 Stein tables. Products like (39). 

41. From (38). Two No. 3 Stein tables. Products like (39). 

42. From (39), (40) and (41). Two No. 4 Stein tables. Exact destination 
of products unknown but probably galena to (43); pyrite to (44); blende to 
(45) ; tailings to (49). 

43. From (5), (20), (21), (22), (23), (21), (25), (26), (27), (28), 
(30), (31). (32). (33). (31). (35), (36), (39), (40), (44) and (42). Store 
bins for galena. The coarse stufF is stamped by 20 gravity stamps so that it will 
all pass through a sieve with 10 meshes per linear inch. The stuff is smelted for 
lead and silver. 

44. From (5), (24), (25). (26), (27). (30), (31), (32), (33), (34), (35), 
(361, (39). (40), (41) and (12). Store bins for pyrite and arsenopyrite. These 
are roasted separately and the sulphur and arsenic used for making sulphuric 
acid and arsenical compounds and the residues are used as a flux for the smelter. 

45. From (24) (25), (26), (27), (35), (36) and (42). Store bins for blende. 
This goes to market. 

46. From (5). (20), (21), (22), (23), (24), (25), (26) and (27). No. 3 
bucket elevator lifting to No. 7 trommel which makes such sizes of the tailings 
as the purchasers desire. 

47. From (30), (31), (32), (33), (34) and (35). Unwateringbox. Settlings 
by No. 4 bucket elevator to No. 7 trommel; overflow to (48). 

48. No. 1 settling tank. Settlings by scraper to No. 4 bucket elevator; over¬ 
flow repuinped back into the mill as clear water. 
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49. From (18), (19), (36), (37), (38), (39), (40), (41) and (42). No. 2 
settling tanks. Three tanks having total area of 900 square meters. Settlings 
to waste; overflow repumped back into the mill as clear water. 

The labor required is 53 men, which may be put under three heads: (a) Gen¬ 
eral Superintendence —3 head overseers and 2 assistant overseers; (6) Coarse 
Division —2 men at foot of platform elevator, 2 men at top, 2 men at breakers, 
8 to 10 boys or old men at picking belts, 1 man on the middle story, 4 men wheel¬ 
ing stuff on the lower story', 1 man on stamps, 1 overseer, 1 engineer for mill 
engine, 1 fireman and 1 blacksmith; (c) Medium and Fine Division —2 men on 
jigs Nos. 10 to 15 inclusive, 4 men shoveling, 2 men wheeling. 2 men on the 
rest of the jigs, I men on the Stein tables, 4 men wheeling table stuff, 3 men 
wheeling waste, 1 carpenter and 1 overseer. 

The power is furnished by a compound engine working under a steam pres¬ 
sure of 110 pounds per square inch, making 70 revolutions per minute, with 
high pressure cylinder 390 X 800 mm. and low pressure cylinder 640 X 800 mm., 
indicating 105 horse power. There are 3 boilers which run the mill engine, the 
platform elevator (8 horse power), the electric lighting apparatus (20 horse 
power) and the 20 stamps for galena (10 horse power). The power required for 
the individual machines is as follows: shafting and friction, 6; 4 breakers, 16; 
2 No. 1 trommels, 0.8; 2 picking belts, 1; 2 pairs No. 1 rolls, 8: 2 No. 2 trommels, 
0.6; 2 No. 2 rolls, 7; 2 No. ,3 trommels, 0.5; 2 pairs No. 3 rolls, 6; 2 No. 4 trom¬ 
mels, 0.4; 2 No. 1 elevators, 0.6; 2 No. 2 elevators, 0.6; 30 stamps, 12; 4 No. 1 
and No. 2 jigs. 2; 14 No. 3 to No. 9 jigs. 7; 4 No. 5 and No. 6 trommels, 0.6; 
12 No. 10 to No. 15 jigs. 7; 1 large pump for water, 4; 1 small centrifugal pump, 
2; 2 No. 3 and No. 4 elevators. 0.8; 2 centrifugal pumps for slimes, 4; 1 cen¬ 
trifugal pump for clear water. 1 ; 1 No. 17 jig, 1 ; 14 tables, 2.8; 8 No. 16 and 
No. 18 jigs, 1.2; total 92.9 horse power. A second engine with cylinder 230 mm. 
diameter X 350 mm. long, developing 20 horse power when running at 160 to 
200 revolutions per minute under a steam pressure of 110 pounds, and cutting 
off at \ stroke, furnishes power for running the dynamo. There are 110 incan¬ 
descent lamps of 16 candle power each, and 6 arc lamps of 1,000 candle power 
each. 

Water is brought to the mill by a ditch and is stored in a reservoir holding 
10,000 cubic meters. The mill receives 1 cubic meter (264.19 gallons) per 
minute. Tart of this is used by the boilers and the remainder passes through 
the condenser and thence to the mill. In addition to the fresh water supply 
there are also 0.950 cubic meter per minute obtained from the settling tanks. 

The galena carries 0.15" to 0.17% and sometimes 0.20% silver. The tailings 
of jigs No. 1 to No. 15 average 0.005% silver, 8 to 10% sulphur and 9 to 12% 
zinc; those of No. 16 and No. 18 jigs, 0.001% silver, 2% sulphur and 4% zinc; 
those of No. 17 jig, 0.002% silver, 8% sulphur and 8% zinc; those of the tables, 
0.003% silver, 1% lead, 12% sulphur and 9% zinc; the settlings in No. 2 settling 
tanks give 0.01% silver. 2% lead, 8% sulphur and 6% zinc. The overflow of the 
settling tanks contains 0.227 kilo of solid matter per cubic meter which averages 
0.01% silver, 10% sulphur and 9% zinc. 

The especial points to be noted about this mill are that it is modern, having 
been put in operation in October, 1889; that the ore passes along continuously 
and automatically throughout; that the mill is divided into two sections for 
treating two classes of ore independently if necessary; that it employs graded 
treatment; that all the trommel oversizes are recrushed, this being rendered 
necessary by the sending of middlings hack into the main system. 

§697. Mill at Laukenbitro on the Lahn in PittissiA. ,,,s —(See Figs. 517a 
and 5176.)—Capacity 200 tons in 10 hours. The ore consists of the economic 
.minerals galena, blende and ehalcopyrite, and a gangue of quartz and siderite. 
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The country rock is graywaek. The problem is to save the lead, zinc and copper 
separately. The ore is hoisted up an inclined plane to (1). 

Breaking and Picking Building. 

1. One grizzly wiith 150-mm. spaces. Oversize by hopper and feeder to (2); 
undersize in No. 1 bin (5). 

2. One No. 1 jaw breaker crushing to 75 or 80 mm. To (3). 



pig. 5176.— PLAN. 

LEGEND FOB FIGS. 517(2 AND 5176. 


a. Hoist. 

b. Breaking and picking building. 

c. Storage bins. 

il. Hock breaker floor. 
c. Picking and coarse rolls floor. 
f. Medium and flue rolls and coarse Jigs 
p. Medium jigs and stamp floor. 
n. Fine jigging building. 


i. Large ipitzkasten. 

k. Slimes division. 

l. Slimes division for old taillngB. 

m. Boilers. 

n. Engine, 
floor. o. Engine. 

p. Workshops. 


3. One No. 1 shaking screen with 25-mm. holes. Oversize to (4); undersize 
to No. 2 bin (5). 

4. One circular revolving picking table. Galena to smelter; blende to market; 
chaleopyrite to smelter; some rich complex material to be cobbed in the same 
room; concentrating ore to No. 3 bin (5); Biderite to market; barren rock to waste 
dump. 

5. From (1), (3), (4). No. 1, 2 and 3 bins. Material is wheeled over a 

trestle to (6). ‘ 
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Rock Breaker Floor. 

6. Four No. 4 bins. To (7). 

7. Four No. 2 shaking screens with 25-mm. holes. Oversize to (8); under¬ 
size to (9). 

8. Four Kiev jaw breakers, 220 X 440 mm., crushing to between 30 and 00 mm. 
To (9). 

Picking and Coarse Rolls Floor. 

9. From (7) and (8). Two No. 1 trommels. Sectional with six sizes of holes 
ranging from 23 (?) mm. to 7 mm. Over 25 (?) mm. to (10) ; sizes between 
25 (?) mm. and 7 mm. separately to (12) ; under 7 mm. to (13). 

10. Two circular picking tables. Galena to smelter; blende to market; chal- 
copyrite to smelter; siderite to market; concentrating ore by two shaking feeders 
to (11); barren rock to waste dump. 

11. Two pairs of No. 1 or coarse rolls, crushing to 10 or 12 mm. To (13). 


Medium and Fine Rolls and Coarse Jigs Floor. 

12. From (9). Twelve No. 1 or coarse jigs. Two rows of 5-sieve jigs treat¬ 
ing various sizes from (9). Galena to smelter; rich galena-blende middlings 
to be rejigged on separate jigs; rich blende middlings to (10) ; poor middlings 
to (14) ; tailings to waste. 

13. From (9), (11). Two No. 2 trommels. Sectional with four sizes of holes 
ranging from 9 ( ?) mm. to 4 mm. Over 9 ( ?) mm. by bucket elevator to (14) ; 
sizes between 9 ( ?) and 4 mm. separately to (20) ; under 4 mm. to (23). 

14. From (12), (13). Two pairs of No. 2 or medium rolls, crushing to about 
6 mm. To (18). 

15. From (21). Two pairs of No. 3 or fine rolls crushing to about 4 mm. 
To (19). 

16. From (12). (20). One pair of No. 4 or blende rolls, crushing to 4 mm. 
To (17). 

17. One No. 3 trommel. Sectional with four sizes of holes ranging from 
4 mm. to 1 mm. Coarse sizes to jigs, the exact location of which is not known 
to the author, but they are probably among the fine jigs (25); under 1 mm. 
to (24). 

Medium Jigs and Stamp Floor. 


18. From (14). Two No. 4 trommels. Sectional with three sizes of holes 
ranging from 7 mm. to 4 mm. Over 7 mm. to (21) ; sizes between 7 and 4 mm. 
separately to (25); under 4 mm. to (23). 

19. From (15). Two No. 5 trommels with 4-mm. holes. Oversize to (22); 
undersize to (23). 

20. From (13). Eleven No. 2 or medium jigs. Two rows of 5-sieve jigs 
treating various sizes from (13). Galena to smelter; rich galena-blende mid¬ 
dlings to be rejigged on separate jigs; rich blende middlings to (16); poor 
middlings to (21); stamp material to (22); tailings to waste. 

21. From (18), (20). Elevator to (15). 

22. From (19), (20), (25), (26). Twenty gravity stamps crushing to about 
1$ mm. To (23). 

Fine Jigging Building. 


23. hrom (13), (18), (19), (22). Four (?) sets of trommels with three 
in series in each set, having 3, 2, and 1-mm. holes. Oversizes to (25) ; final 
undersize to (24). 

24. From (17), (23). Two classifiers. Spigots probably to (25); overflow 
to (29). 
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25. From (18), (23), and’(24). Twenty-five No. 3 or fine jigs, Galena to 
smelter; some middlings to be rejigged; some middlings to (28); some mid- 
filings to (22) ; tailings to (26). 

26. Spitzkastcn. Spigots back to some of the fine jigs (25) yielding an en¬ 
riched product to (22) and tailings to waste; overflow to (27). 

27. S/iitzkaslen. Spigots to six Stein tables, the exact products of which are 
not known to the author; overflow to (2D). 

28. From (25). Two bumping tables. Exact products unknown to the 
author. 

Large Spitzkastcn. 

29. From (24), (27) and also all the slime water which comes from the un¬ 
watered tailings of the previous machines. 'Pen large ,s ipitzkastiiv, half of them 
for galena slimes and half for blende slimes. Spigots to (30); overflow clear 
water to lie used over in the mill. 


Slimes Division. 

30. From (29), (32), (33), (34), (35). Sixteen small spitzkastcn in a double 
row. Spigots to (31) ; overflow to (38). 

31. Four compound Stein tables each made up of four single tables, (lalena 
to smelter; rich middlings to (32) ; poor middlings to (32) : tailings to (32). 

32. four spitzkastcn, one for rich middlings, one for poor middlings, and 
two for tailings. Spigots separately to (33) ; overflow to (39). 

33. Four compound Stein tables each made up of four single tables. Galena 
or blende concentrates, not quite rich enough to ship, are removed bv hand and 
enriched on Stein or Sohranz tables; rich middlings by centrifugal pump to 
to (34 1 ) ,mT n, " ldhngH >y centrifu " al P" m P to (3°) i tailings by centrifugal pump 

31 From (33) and (35). Two spitzkastcn. one for rich middlings and one 
for fadings. Spigots separately to (35); overflow to (30). 

35. Two compound Stein tables each made up of four single tables, one table 
to (36) " n< 1 lngS mul 0,u ' for tailin gs. Products like (33) except tailings 

3(1. Two spitzkastcn. Spigots to (37); overflow to (38). 

. 37 - P'lir Mtein tables. Concentrates to smelter; tailings sand to waste; tail- 
mgs waler to («58). ? 

< 30 V , ( ; !(!) - Settling tiasin outside the mill. Settlings are 

waste; water probably used over again. 6 

The overflows from the concentrates boxes of the tables are seltled in a series 
of tanks yielding settlings which go to their proper destination according to 
quality, and overflow which is clear water to be used over in tJie mill. 

SUmc Division for Old Tailings. 

Old tailings are now being worked over. They are first shoveled to a launder 

WWW "“T - -fl 08 a A '!* W1mt P* 81 ** 8 through is elevated by a bucket 

whwil to a classifier which yields coarse stuff to be treated on a sand jig and fine 
stuff to spitzkastcn. etc.,. just as m the other slime division. 

The labor required is about 130 men and boys in 10 honrs. There are 
tailings' 11 ^ 1>1WCnt 8 1W diviKion a,,d 9 nlf>n ® ^e slime division for old 

„ B T bl8 f i™' 11 i WaS crected aboat 1893 - In « general way the treatment of galena 
W d °m S T‘ rat( i v . roai th at of blende material especially in the finer 
part of the null. The article from which the preceding outline has been made 
does not indicate clearly the exact arrangement of the machines in some parts 
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if. the mill, and therefore the author can not be sure that the outline is correct 
in every point, although to the best of his knowledge anti belief it is so. 

Power for the breaking and picking building is furnished by a 35-horse power 
sngino; for the main washing buildings by a 300-horse power'compound engine; 
md for the slimes division by a 60-horse power engine. 

§608. The Out? Dressing Mill at Claustiial, Germany/*— (See Pigs. 
518u and 5186.)—Capaeity about 275 tons per day. The coarse divisions of the 
mill down to and including the coarse jigs run 11 or 12 hours per day, while 
the fine divisions run 21 hours per day. 

The ore consists of the economic minerals galena, blende, copper pyrites and 
iron pyrites and a gnngue of quartz, calcite, slate and graywaek. The problem 
is to save the lead, zinc and copper separately. In tiie upper levels oxidized 
ores of lead and zinc were found. The character of the ore has changed in recent 
years, the proportion of blende having greatly increased, as may be sera bv 
reference to the products given on page 1)73. 




1. Breaker house. 

2. Dry cobbing house. 

3. Wet cobbing house, 

4. Small pinking house. 

6. Ooarde trommel house. 

6. Pine trommel house. 

7. Coarse rolls house. 

The old stamp inlllR X., XI., 


8. Coarse Jigs house. 

». Medium and fine rollB house. 

10. Medium and fine jigs house. 

11. Gravity stamp house. 

12. Band washing house. 

13. Slime washing house. 

14. Auxiliary washing house, 
and XII. are not shown. 


In early times the ore at this place was treated in several small, isolated stamp 
mills. In 1871 and 1872 the present central establishment was erected and three 
of the old stamp mills (X., XI. and XII.) are used to treat certain products 
of the main mill. 

In the mine all the fine ore, except that from poor parts of the mine, is 
hoisted directly. Coarse stuff up to 100 mm. size is hand picked to remove waste, 
which is kept in the mine. Coarse stuff above 100 mm. size, unless its appear¬ 
ance is such as to show that mineral is finely disseminated through it, is broken 
by sledges and picked over to remove waste. The chutes for ore have a grating 
over them which has holes 250 or 300 mm. in diameter, to prevent anything 
coarser than this size from leaving the mine. All kinds of ore are hoisted to¬ 
gether and go to the grizzlies in the breaker house. 

Since this mill uses the non-continuons system, there being, jugt following 
the two cobbing houses, large storage banks for piling up the different kinds of 
material picked out in these houses, and since for this and other reasons it is 
somewhat complicated, the author has thought it best to depart from the usual 
form and to use the graphical scheme in describing it, (see pages 966 to 972). 


Oversize (Lump ore) Undersize (Mine fines) 


m 
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to ooarse rolls house 

CLATJSTHAL MILL SCHEME, 















MINE FINES 

Four trommels <two run at a time) COARSE TROMMEL HOUSE 

Sectional icith 32, tl.l and !3.3.mn*. holer. 



clacsthal mill scheme.— Continued. 
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clausthal Mitt scheme. — Continued. 




to gravity stamp house 

CLAUSTHAL MILL SCHEME.— Continued. 

























AUXILIARY WASHING HOUSE 



to stamp mill X 

clacsthal MILL scheme.— Continued. 










clausthal mill scheme.— Conclvded. 
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The labor required is 450 men per 24 hours on an average. 

Power is furnished to the mill as follows: A 50-horse power Corliss engim 
with one cylinder runs the breaker house. A 100-horse power Corliss engine witl 
two cylinders runs the coarse and medium and line rolls houses. A 150-hor» 
power Corliss engine with two cylinders and a 30-horse power Girard water tur 
bine run the gravity stamp house. A 7-horee power Partial water turbine anc 
a 45-horse power Knop turbine drive the trommel and jig houses. A 15-hors< 
power (lirard turbine runs the auxiliary washing house. A water wheel 4.14 m 
diameter runs the old stamp mill X. Two water wheels 3.4 in. and 4.04 m 
diameter run the old stamp mill XL Two water wheels 3.7 m. and 3.8 m. di 
ameter run the old stamp mill XI1. 

For twelve months in 1880 and 1881 the ore treated was 83,170.5 tons, anc 
this yielded 8,048.5 tons of lead concentrates, 3(14.4 tons of zinc concentrate! 
and 117.(15 tons of copper concentrates; 100 tons of ore produced 9.08 torn 
of lead concentrates, 0.14 ton of zinc concentrates and 0.14 ton of copper con¬ 
centrates. For twelve months in 1893 and 1894 the ore treated was 80,294.2' 
tons, and this yielded 5.401.41 tons of lead concentrates, (1,644.585 tons of zinc 
concentrates and 39.6 tons of copper concentrates. The corresponding figures 
for 100 tons of ore were 6.73 tons of lead concentrates, 8.28 tons of zinc con¬ 
centrates and 0.05 ton of copper concentrates. The lead concentrates contain 
from 0.062 to 0.072% silver. The tuilings contain 0.2 to 0.4% lead and O.fi 
to 2.0% zinc. 

As will l>e seen from the scheme, pyritic material is sent for treatment to the 
Doroiheer mill. 'Tin* author is unable to find any description of this plant, which 
is a small affair. Moreover, at last accounts it was the intention to arrange 
to treat the pyritic stuff at the main mill. 

(h) COMPLEX .JIGGING MILLS DRESSING ARGENTIFEROUS COPPER SULPHIDES 

IN MONTANA. 

§ 699. This group includes Mills .38, 39, 40 and 41. They use as final crush¬ 
ers either rolls or steam stamps. Those using rolls crush by breakers and rolls 
and dress by screens, classifiers, jigs and tables or vanners. Mill 38 re-treats 
coarse middlings by auxiliary rolls, and sends them back into the system; 
medium middlings are treated by auxiliary rolls, classifiers, jigs and vanners. 
The middlings of these together with the original fine middlings are agair 
treated by auxiliary Huntington mills, jigs, and slime tables. One of the three 
sections had a steam stamp, but it was used only when one of the others stopped 
for repairs. In Mill 39 the coarser middlings are recrushed by breakers and 
rolls, going back into the system; the finer middlings are treated by Huntingtor 
mills, classifiers, jigs and vanners. Mills 40 and 41 re-treat the coarse mid¬ 
dlings by auxiliary rolls, and send them back into the system; fine middling* 
are re-treated by auxiliary rolls and jigs, the final overflow of the classifiers going 
back into the system. That the mill men of this district arc appreciating the 
advantages of running two machines together is shown by the changes in Mill 
39, indicated in the note at the end of the mill. 

The ore treated by these mills carries a very high percentage of concentrates 
which tends to make high losses in the tailings. It is for this reason thai 
such coarse jigging is practiced in Mills 38 and 39. The coarse concentrates 
are not of high grade, being only good average products, but it pays better to 
save the material in this way than to crush it finer. However, no tailings gc 
to waste which are coarser than 3 mm., and even then they carry a considerable 
percentage of the values in the ore. The losses are more in the jig tailings than 
in Hie vanner tailings. In Mill 40 during the month of July, 1892, the jig 
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tailing* below 3 mm. assayed 2.8(5 ounces silver per ton and 1.64% copper, while 
the vanncr tailings assayed l.fi ounces silver and 1.00% copper. This loss in 
the jig tailings is due to included grains, and also to fine material that comes to 
the jigs through the imperfections of hydraulic classifiers (see Tables 300 and 
301). (food material can be saved from this by rccrushing and treatment on van- 
ners and Wiltley tables, and it is only a question of experiment in (he individual 
mills to determine whether it will pay. Mill 38 has decided the question in the 
affirmative. 

§ 700. Mill No. 38. Boston and Montana Consolidated Comsit' and 
Silvbii Mininu Company, Cheat Falls, Montana. —The mill has three sec¬ 
tions: two roll sections, and one steam stamp section. Only two sections can he 
Tun at a time. Capacity of each roll section 300 tons in 31 hours, and of the 
steam stamp section 3f>0 tons in 3! hours. The mill Tuns 21 hours per day, 
7 days per week. The ore consists of the economic minerals ehaleopyriie, pyrile, 
enargite and bornitc and a gangue of quartz and decomposed feldspar. The 
problem is to save the copper and silver. The ore is brought by the Croat 
Northern Railroad a distance of 170 miles in bottom dumping ears holding 35 
to 30 tons, to (1). 

1. One No. i or receiving bin with flat bottom, bolding 3,000 tons, in 3 sec¬ 
tions. By gates and chutes to (3) and (50). Hot h roll sections aTc alike and the 
author will therefore describe one roll section and the steam stamp section. 


One Roll Section. 

2. Two No. 1 grizzlies with 1-inch spaces. Oversize to (3) ; undersize to (4) 

3. One No. I Blake breaker. 10 X 30 inches, crushing to IJ inches. To (!). 

4. From (3) and (3). Two No. 1 trommels with 38.1-nun. round holes. 
Oversize lo (5) ; undersize to (0). 

5. Two No. 3 Blake breakers, 7 X 10 inches, crushing to 1 inch. To (ti). 

6. From (I). (5), (23), (2t). Two No. 1 bucket elevators. To (7). 

7. Two No. 3 trommels with 23.2-mm. round holes. Oversize to (it) ; under¬ 
size to (.8). 

8. Two No. 3 trommels with 9.5-mm. round holes. Oversize to (15); under¬ 
size to (fl). 

9. From (8) and (53). Two No. 4 trommels with 5-mm. round holes. Over¬ 
size to (17) ; undersize to (10). 

10. Two No. 5 trommels with 2|-mm. round holes. Oversize to (18); under¬ 
size to (11). 

11. No. 1 unwatering box. Spigot to (12) ; overflow to (13). 

12. Two No. 1 hydraulic classifiers, each with 4 spigots. 1st spigot to (19); 
2d to (20); 3d to (21); 4th lo (22); overflow to (13). 

13. From (11), (i2), (22), (29), (33). No. 1 whole current box classifier. 
Two sets of tanks with 4 tanks in series in each set, and 4 spigots in each tank. 
Spigots to twelve upper decks and eight lower decks of (40); overflow to (49). 

14. From (7). Two No. 1 jigs. 1-sieve Harz jigs. Discharge to (16); 
hutch to (15); tailings to (23). 

15. From (8) andi (14). Two No. 2 jigs. 2-sieve Harz jigs. Discharges 
to (16) ; hutches to (17) or (44) ; tailings to (24). 

16. From (14) and (15). No. 1 unwatering screen. Oversize to (48); 
undersize (water only) to be used on (15), (17), (18), (19), (20), (21), (22). 

17. From (9) and (15). Eight No. 3 jigs. 2-sieve Evans jigs. Discharges 
and hutches to (44); tailings to (25). 

18. From (10). Eight No. 4 jigs. 2-sieve Evans jigs. Products like (17). 

19. From (12). Two No. 5 jigs. 2-sieve Evans jigs. 2d discharge to (34) ; 
1st and 2d hutches to (43); tailings to (49). 
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20. From (12). Two No. G jigs. 2-sicve Evans jigs. Products like (19). 

21. From (12). Two No. 7 jigs. 2-sieve Evans jigs. Products like (19). 

22. From (12). Two No. 8 jigs. 2-sieve Evans jigs. 2d-discharge to (34); 

1st hutch to (13) ; 2d to (13); tailings to (49). 

23. From (14). One pair of No. 1 rolls, 26 X 15 inches, set | inch apart. 

To (6). 

24. From (15). One pair of No. 2 rolls, 26 X 15 inches, set i inch apart. 
To (6). 

25. From (17) and (18). No. 2 unwatering box. Spigots to (26); overflow, 
(water only) to he used on (40) and (42). 

26. From (25) and (28). One No. 2 bucket elevator. To (27). 

27. One No. 6 trommel with 2.5-mni. round holes. Oversize to (28); under¬ 
size to (29). 

28. One pair of No. 3 rolls. 26 X 15 inches, set close together. To (26). 

29. From (27). Two No. 2 hydraulic classifiers with 4 spigots each. 1st 
spigot to (30) ; 2d to (31) ; 3d to (32) ; Ith to (33) ; overflow to (13). 

30. Two No. 9 jigs. 2-sieve Evans jigs. Products like (19). 

31. From (29). Two No. 10 jigs. 2-sieve Evans jigs. Products like (19). 

32. From (29). Two No. 11 jigs. 2-sieve Evans jigs. Products like (19), 

33. From (29). Two No. 12 jigs. 2-sieve Evans jigs. Products like (22). 

34. From (19), (20). (21), (22), (30), (31), (32), (33), (38), (39), (58), 
(59), (60). No. 5 bucket elevator. To (35). 

From here on the three sections of the mill are described together. 

All Three Sections United. 

35. Four 5-foot Huntington mills, using a screen with 1.5-mm. slots. By dis¬ 
tributor to (36). 

36. Three No. 3 hydraulic classifiers with four spigots each. Spigots to (38) 
and (39) ; overflow to (37). 

37. From (36), (55) and (56). One No. 2 whole current box classifier. 
Spigots to four lower decks of (40); overflow to (49). 

38. From (36). Six No. 13 jigs. 3-sieve Harz jigs. 3d discharge to (43); 
1st and 2d hutches to (43) ; 3d to (34); tailings to (49). 

39. From (36). Six No. 14 jigs. 3-sieve Harz jigs. Products like (38). * 

40. Pulp from (13) and (37); wash water from (25). Twelve 2-dcek con¬ 
vex revolving slime tables. Heads of both decks to (43) ; middlings and tail¬ 
ings to (41). 

41. One No. 3 whole current box classifier. Spigots to (42): overflow to 
(49). 

42. Pulp from (41); wash water from (25). Twenty 4-foot Frue vanners. 
Heads to (43) ; tailings to (49). 

43. From (19),.(20), (21), (22), (30), (31), (32), (33), (38), (39), (40), 
(42). Three No. 3 bucket elevators. To (44). 

44. From (15). (17), (18), (43), (58), (59), (60). No. 1 settling tanks. 
Three sets with four tanks in, series in each set. Settlings by gate periodically 
to (46); overflow and drainings to (45). 

45. No. 3 settling tanks. Six sets with four tanks in series in each set. 
Settlings shoveled periodically to (46); overflow to (47). 

46. From (44) and (45). Bins for concentrates. Three sets with four in 
each set. Each bin is 10 feet long, 12 feet wide with bottom sloping 45°, By 
ear to smelter. 

47. From (44) and (45). No. 3 settling tank. Settlings by car to smelter; 
Overflow to (49). 
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48. From (16), (57). No. 4 bucket elevator. By cars to smelter. 

49. From (13), (19), (20), (21), (22), (30), (31), (32), (33), (37), (38), 
(39), (41), (42), (47), (59), (60). Tailings launder to waste. 

Steam Stamp Section. 

50. From (1). Grizzly. Oversize to (51); undersize to (52). 

51. From (50), (53), (57). Steam stamp using a screen with 12.7 and 
19.1-mm. round holes. To (52). 

52. From (50) and (51). No. 6 bucket elevator. To (53). 

53. Two No. 7 trommels. Each sectional with 9.5 and 22.2-mm. round holes. 
Over 22.3 mm. to (51); through 22.2 on 9.5 mm. to (57); through 9.5 mm. to 
(54) or (9). 

54. Three No. 8 trommels with 5-inm. round holes. Oversize (o (58); under¬ 
size lo (55). 

55. One No. 3 unwatering box. Spigots to (56) ; overflow' to (37). 

56. Three No. 4 hydraulic classifiers with lour spigots each. Spigots to (59) 
and (60) ; overflow to (37). 

57. From (53). One No. 15 jig. 2-sieve Harz jig. Discharges by unwater- 
ing screen to (48) ; hutches to (58) ; tailings lo (5)). 

58. From (54) and (57). Six No. 16 jigs. 2-sievc Harz jigs. Discharges 
and hulehes to (44); tailings to (34). 

59. From (56). Six No. 17 jigs. 3-sieve Harz jigs. Discharges to (44); 
1st and 2d hutches to (44) ; 3d hutch to (34) ; tailings to (49). 

60. From (5G). Six No. 18 jigs. 3-sievc Harz jigs. Products like (59). 

Power is derived from falls in the Missouri Itiver at this point and is trans¬ 
mitted to the mill by wire rope transmission. 

Water is pumped to the mill from the river by a Roots rotary pump. 

In this mill note that the hutches of No. 1 and No. 2 jigs are finished on the 
next jig; also that all coarse tailings are reerushed. 

In this mill the steam stamp section described above has now been abandoned 
owing to the difficulty of handling the large amount of fine slimes formed by the 
stamp, and it has been changed over to he like the two other sections. This 
ehange made an addition necessary to accommodate the middlings plant, 

(35) —(39), which formerly occupied space in the steam stamp section. All 
three sections of Ihc mill can now he run at the same time and the number of 
Huntington mills (35) has been increased to seven and the other machines, 

(36) —(39), inereased to correspond. Furthermore a second mill has been 
built with three sections and a middlings plant—a duplicate of the first mill, 
except that Evans jigs are used in (38) and (39),—and the capacity of each 
mill is now 1,200 itons or more in 24 hours. The inereased capacity is due 
entirely to better arrangement. 

§ 701. Mill No. 39. Butte and Boston Mining Company, Butte, Mon¬ 
tana. —Capacity 500 tons in 24 hours. The mill runs 24 hours per day, 7 days 
per week. The ore consists of the economic minerals hornite, chalcopyrite, 
enargite, pyrite, blende with some silver minerals and a gangue of quartz and 
some decomposed feldspar. The problem is to save the copper and silver with¬ 
out the zinc. The ore is hand picked in the mine into three classes: (a) rich 
ore which goes to smelter; (ft) concentrating ore by hopper bottom cars 
holding 5 tons ) mile to (1); (r) waste left in the mine. 

1. Two receiving bins with flat bottoms, holding 246 tons each. By chute 

to (2). 

2. Two No, 1 Blake breakers, 9 X 15 inches, crushing to 2$ inches. To (3). 

3. Two No. 1 trommels. Each sectional with 38.1 and 54-mm. round holes. 
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Over 54 mm. to (4); through 54 on 38.1 mm. to (15); through 38.1 mm. to (5). 

4. Prom (3) ami (10). Two No. 2 Blake breakers, 4 X H) inches, crushing 
to 1 inch. To (5). 

5. From (3), (4) and (7). Two No. 2 trommels. Kadi sectional with 38.1 
and 15-mm. round holes. Over 38.1 mm. to (8) ; through 38.1 ort 15 mm. to 
(18); through 15 nun. to (8). 

8. From (5) and (18). Two pairs of No. 1 rolls, 30 X 18 inches, set ^ inch 
apart. To (7). 

7. From (8). (15), (18), (17), (18). Two No. 1 bucket elevators. To (5). 

8. From (5). Two No. 2 bucket elevators. To (51). 

1). Four No. 3 trommels with 8.5-mm. round holes. Oversize to (17); under¬ 
size to (10). 

10. Four No. 4 trommels with4.5-mm. round holes. Oversize to (10) ; under¬ 
size to (11). 

11. Two distributing boxes, each 3 feet long, 2 feet wide, 2| feet deep. 
Two spigots to (12). 

12. Four No. 1 hydraulic classifiers with two spigots each. 1st spigot to 
(20); 2d to (21) ; overflow to (13). 

13. Four No. 2 hydraulic classifiers with two spigots each. 1st spigot to 
(22) ; 2d to (23) ; overflow to (14). 

14. Four No. 1 whole current box classifiers each with three spigots. Spigots 
to sixteen vanners of (31) ; overflow to (34). 

15. From (3). Two No. 1 jigs. 1-sieve Harz jigs. Discharge to (33); 

hutch to (7) ; tailings to (4). 

18. From (5). Two No. 2 jigs. 1-sieve Harz jigs. Discharge to (33); 

hutch to (7) ; tailings to (6). 

17. From (it). Four No. 3 jigs. 1-sicve Harz jigs. Discharge to (32); 
hutch to (7) ; tailings to (18). 

18. One pair of No. 2 rolls, 28 X 15 inches, set close together. To (7). • 

1!). From (10). Four No. 4 jigs. 3-sicve Harz jigs. Discharges and hutches 

to (32) ; tailings to (24). 

20. From (12). Four No. 5 jigs. 3-sieve ITarz jigs. Products like (19). 

21. From (12). Four No. 8 jigs. 3-sieve Harz jigs. Products like (19). 

22. From (13). Four No. 7 jigs. 4-sieve Harz jigs. Hutches to (32); 
tailings to (24). 

23. From (13). Four No. 8 jigs. 4-sieve Harz jigs. Products like (22). 

24. From (19), (20), (21), (22), (23), (30). Four 5-foot Huntington 
mills using screen with 2| X 12|-mm. slots. To (25). 

25. Two No. 3 hydraulic classifiers with two spigots each. Spigots to (28) ; 
overflow to (28). 

26. Two No. 4 hydraulic classifiers with 1 spigot each. Spigot to (29) ; 
overflow to (27). 

27. Five No. 2 whole current box classifiers with two spigots each. Spigots 
to four vanners of (31); overflow to (34). 

28. From (25). Four No. 9 jigs. 4-sieve Harz jigs. 4th discharge to 
(30); 1st, 2d and 3d hutches to (32); 4th to (30); tailings to (34). 

29. From (26). Two No. 10 jigs. 4-sieve Harz jigs. Products like (28). 

30. From (28) and (29). One No, 3 bucket elevator. To (24). 

31. From (14) and (27). Twenty 4-foot Frue vanners. Heads to (32); 

tailings to (34). , 

32. From (17), (19), (20), (21), (22), (23), (28), (29), (31). Two No. 4 
bneket elevators. To (33). 

33. From (15), (16) and (32). Nine No. 1 settling tanks for concentrates, 
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each about 12 X 13 X 15 feet deep. Settlings after draining are discharged by 
gates to cars to go to smelter; overtlow pumped back to water supply tank. 

31. From (It), (27), (2k). (2!l), (31). 'failings launder to waste pile. 

The power is derived from four tire tube boilers 14 feet, long and 54 inches 
diameter, running under a pressure of 100 pounds per square inch, and a cross 
compound engine with high pressure cylinder 14 X 42 inches and low pressure 
24 X 42 inches, making 80 revolutions per minute, cutting off at 1 stroke and 
developing 250 indicated horse power. 

Water is derived from three sources:—1,410,000 gallons per 24 hours are 
pumped from the creek up 75 feet to a tank at the top of the mill hy a compound 
Blake pump; 700,000 gallons are repumped from the settling tanks (33) to the 
store tanks; 1,000,000 gallons ilow into the mill. 

One hundred tons of ore yield about 40 tons of concentrates and GO tons of 
tailings. 

In this mill note the rather unusual duplication of trommel holes in (3) and 
(5) in order to he aide to treat, original stuff together with middlings. 

By recent changes the vintners (31) have been replaced by convex revolving 
slime tables followed by Wilfley (aides. The slime tables make heads io the 
smelter and failings lo the Wilfley tables. The latter make heads to the smelter 
and tailings lo waste. 

§ 702. Mill No. 40. Colorado Smelting and Mining Oomcany. Butte, 
Montana. — (See Figs. 51!)n and 5105.) — Capacity of the mil) is 275 lo 300 tons 
per 21 hours for the section treating ore from (he company's mine and 125 In 150 
tons for the section treating custom ores. The ore consists of the economic min¬ 
erals pyritc, blonde, hornite, enargite, chalcopyrile, elndeoeite, letrahcdrite and 
temmnlite, mostly in coarse crystallization Init sometimes finely disseminated, 
and a ganger of quartz, with some decomposed granite and a little ha rile. The 
problem is to save (he copper and silver without the zinc. In the mine low grade 
t blende containing only 10 or 20 ounces silver per ton is left awaiting a market,. 
The rest of the material is classed info ore which is of high grade suitable to 
hand pick and that which is not. Both classes are hoisted and trammed in end 
dumping ears holding 1,800 pounds to the rock house, the former going to (1) 
and the latter to (3). 


Rock House. 

1. Two No. I grizzlies with 1|-i»ch spaces. Oversize to (3); undersize (o (3). 

2. Two picking floors. Clean smelting ore (eoppor, zinc and silver) by teams 
to smelter; pure zinc ore (zinc and silver) for a separate smelting treatment; 
waste to dump; residue or concentrating ore to (3). 

3. From (he mine, (1) and (2). Two No. 1 or roek-house bins each (50 feet 
long, 13 feet wide, with bottoms sloping 52°, and holding <>50 tons each. By 
gate and chute to 4-horse wagons, holding 5J tons, 2 miles to (4). 

Mill, 

4. Four No. 2 or receiving bins, two of them holding 150 tons each for the 
company’s ore and two holding 200 tons each for custom ore. By gate and chute 
to (5). 

From this point on only the company’s section of the mill will he described. 
The other section is an exact duplicate of it. 

5. One No. 1 Blake breaker. 9 X 15 inches, crushing to 2 inches. To (6). 

G. From (5). (9) and (Ifi). Two No. 1 bucket elevators. To (7). 

7. Two No. 1 trommels with $0-mm. round holes. Oversize to (8); undersize 
to (10). 
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8. Two No. 2 Blake breakers, 7 X 10 inches, crushing to 1 inch. To (9). 

»■ Two pairs of No. 1 rolls,* 30 X 1(1 inches, set f inch apart. To (6). 

10. From (7). Two No. 2 trommels with 7-mm. round holes. Oversize to 
(15); undersize to (11). 

11. Two No. 3 trommels with 4.5-mm. round holes. Oversize to (17); under¬ 
size to (IS). 

13. Two No. *1 trommels with 3-mm. round holes. Oversize to (18); under¬ 
size to (13). 

13. Two No. 1 hydraulic classifiers, each with four spigots. Spigots to (19); 
overflow to (11). 

1 I. From (13) ami (35). Two No. 1 whole current box classifiers in series 
with 8 spigots in each. Spigots to (38); overflow none. 

15. From (10). Two No. 1 jigs. 1-sieve Harz jigs. Discharge to (39); 
hutch to (30) ; tailings to (10). 

10. One pair of No. 3 rolls, 30 X 1(i inches, set inch apart. To (0). 

17. From (11). Three No. 3 jigs. 3-sieve Hare jigs. Discharges and 
hutches to (31) ; tailings to (30). 

18. From (13). Three No. 3 jigs. 3-sieve TIarz jigs. Products like (17). 

19. From (13). Six No. 4 jigs. 3-sieve Harz jigs. 1st and 3d discharges 

to (31) ; 3d to (30) ; hutches to (3)) ; tailings to (35). 

30. From (15), (17), (18), (19), (3(1), (37). One unwatering trommel 

with 31-iiim. round holes. Oversize to (31) ; undersize to (33). 

31. From (30) and (31). One pair of No. 3 rolls,) 30 X 16 inches, set close 
together. To (33). 

33. From (30). One No. 1 unwalering box. Spigot to (33) ; overflow is 
clear water to he used again in the mill. 

33. From (31) arid (33). One No. 2 bucket elevator. To (34). 

21. One No. 5 trommel with 3-mm. round holes. Oversize to (21); under¬ 
size to (25). * 

35. One No. 3 hydraulic classifier with 2 spigots. 1st spigot fo (2(1) ; 2d to 
(27); overflow to (14). 

2G. Two No. 5 jigs. 3-sieve Harz jigs. 1st and 2d discharges to (30); 3d to 
(20) ; 1st and 3d hutches to (30) ; 3d to (30) ; tailings to (35). 

27. From (25). Two No. G jigs. 3-sieve Harz jigs. Products like (26). 

28. From (14). Sixteen 4-foot Frue vanners. Heads to (30); tailings to 
(3G). 

39. From (15). One pair of No. 4 rolls,]; 27 X 14 inches. To (33). 

30. From (26), (27) and (28). One No. 3 bucket elevator. To (31). 

31. From (17), (18), (19), (30), (33). One No. 4 bucket elevator. To 
(33), 

32. From (29) and (31). Fourteen No. 1 settling tanks for concentrates, 
holding 100 tons each, used in rotation. It takes 24 hours to fill a tank, 48 
hours to settle and drain it and 34 hours to discharge it. Settlings containing 
4% moisture, by cars, holding If tons, to smelter; overflow and drainings to 

(33) . 

83. No. 2 settling tanks. 3 tanks in series. Spigots to (31), overflow to 

(34) . 

34. One No. 5 bucket elevator lifting water to a tank which supplies the jigs 
and vanners. 

35. From (19), (26), (27). One No. 6 bucket elevator. To (36). 

36. From (38) and (35). Tailings launder, 1,100 feet long, to waste. 


* These are called No. 1 rolls and No. 8 rolls throughout the rest of the book, 
t Then* are railed No. 4 rolls elsewhere throughout the book. 

18ee (21) for the rolls which are called No. 4 rolls elsewhere in the book. 
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The mill employs S3 men per 34 hours, divided into two shifts of 13 hours 
each: 3 engineers, 3 firemen, 3 foremen, 3 breaker men, 4 jig men, 3 vanner men, 
2 pump men, 3 trammers, 3 oilers, 1 weigher and 1 roustabout. Wages vary 
from $3 to $4.50 per shift. Board' costs $35 per month without lodging or 
$30 with lodging. Wood costs $4 per cord and coal $3.50 per ton. 

Power is furnished by 3 fire-tube boilerR, 16 feet long, 54 inches diameter, 
with tubes 3 J inches diameter, running under a pressure of 100 pounds per 
square inch and burning 6.0 tons of coal per 34 hours: and a tandem compound 
condensing Corliss engine with high pressure cylinder 14 X 43 inches and low 
pressure 34 X 43 inches, making 81 revolutions per minute and rated at 300 
horse power with steam pressure at 95 pounds and a vacuum of 21 i[ inches of 
mercury. The high pressure cylinder cuts off at § stroke. The mill and 
dynamo require 111 to 111 horse power. 

The wafer is obtained principally from Black Tail Creek, being pumped 3,800 
feet and to a height, of 90 feet through a 10-ineh pipe by a No. 5 Boots rotary 
pump driven by a 60-horse power electric motor making 600 revolutions per 
minute and using 50 amperes with 350 volts. The current is transmitted 
2,800 feet through No. 3 copper wire from a direct current dynamo driven by 
the mill engine, making 600 revolutions per minute and delivering 50 amperes 
at 550 volts. When necessary, water is taken from Silver Bow Creek, but this 
is objectionable as it has been already used by several mills above. The 
amount of water pumped to the mill is 864,000 gallons per 24 hours and in addi¬ 
tion 200,000 gallons are re-elevated by No. 5 elevator (34). The mill water 
is received in a tank at the top of the mill and part of it flows from this tank 
through the condenser for the engine and back to another tank which supplies the 
jigs and vanners. 

Assays are as follows: 



Copper. 

Silver. 

Ounces per Ton. 

Zinc. 

% 

5 to 7 

6 to 8 

8 to 12 

Gangin'. 

f 

Picked smelting ora. 

Concentrating ore. 

Concentrates. 

1H to 22 

4.6 to 5.5 

10 to 12 

1.6 to 1.8 

25 to 80 

8 to 10 

18 to 24 

2.5 to 8 

80 to 35 

60 to 85 

1C to 17 





One hundred tons of ore from the mine yield about 3 tons of hand picked 
copper smelting ore, less than 4 ton of hand picked zinc ore and alxvut, 96 tons of 
concentrating ore which yields 32 tons of concentrates andi 64 tons of tailings. 
The mill saves 80 to 85% of both the copper and silver. 

§ 703. Mill No. 41. Parrot Silver and Copper Mining Company, Butte, 
Montana. —Capacity 300 to 350 tons per 24 hours, usually, although it can 
run up to 100 tons. The mill runs 24 hours per day, 7 days per week. The ore 
consists of the economic minerals chaicocite, bornite, chalcopyrile, enargite, and 
blende, mostly in coarse crystallization, but sometimes finely disseminated, and 
a gangue of quartz and decomposed feldspar. The problem is to save the copper 
and silver without the zinc. The ore is sorted in the mine into rich ore which 
goes to the smelter and concentrating ore which is brought by gravity in side 
dumping cars holding 8 tons each, to (1). 

1. One No. 1 or receiving bin with bottom sloping three ways, holding 400 
tons. To (2). 

2. One No. 1 Blake breaker, 9X15 inches, crushing to 2 inches. To (3). 

3. Prom (2) and (7). One No. 1 trommel with 15.9-mm. round holes. 
Oversize to (4); undersize to (8). 

4. One No. 2 Blake breaker, 7X10 inches, crushing to 1 inch. To (5). 

8. One pair of No. 1 rolls, 30 X 15 inches. To (6). 
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6. One pair of No. 2 rolls, 30 X 15 inches, set close together. To (7). 

7. From (6) and (25). One No. 1 bucket elevator. To (3). 

8. From (3). Two No. 2 trommels with 9.5-mm. round holes. Oversize to 
(17); undersize to (9). 

9. Two No. 3 trommels with 0.35-mm. round holes. Oversize to (18); 
undersize to (10). 

10. Two No. 4 trommels with 3.2-mm. round holes. Oversize to (19); 
undersize to (11). 

11. Two No. 1 unwatering boxes, each with one spigot. Spigols to (12) ; over- 
llow probably lo (14) or (15). 

12. No. 1 hydraulic classifier with six spigots. 1st spigot to (20); 2d to 
(21): 3d to (32) : 4th lo (23); fi Hi to (21); 6th not used; overflow to (13). 

13. One No. 2 hydraulic classifier with six spigots. Spigots to (38); over¬ 
flow to (14). 

14. From (13) and (33). No. 1 whole current box classifier with eight flets 
of spigols with six spigots in each set. 1st, 2d and 3d sets of spigots to (38); 
rest not used ; overflow to (15). 

15. One No. 2 whole current box classifier with four spigots. Spigots to 
(38) ; overflow to (Hi). 

Hi. From (15) and (39). Three No. 1 settling tanks. Settlings to smelter; 
overflow to (10). 

17. From (S). Two No. 1 jigs. 2-sieve Ilarz jigs. Discharges to (39); 
hutches and tailings by No. 2 bucket elevator to (25). 

IK. From (9). Two No. 2 jigs. 3-sieve Harz jigs. Discharges to (39); 
1st and 2d hutches to (39) ; 3d hutch to (20) ; tailings to (20). 

19. From (10). Two No. 3 jigs. 3-sieve Harz jigs. Products like (18). 

20. From (12). Two No. 4 jigs. 3-sieve Harz jigs. 1st and 2d discharges 

lo (39) ; 3d to (29); 1st and 2d hutches to (39) ; 3d to (29) ; tailings to (40). 

21. From (12). Two No. 5 jigs. 4-sieve Ilarz jigs. 4th discharge to (29) ; 

1st. 2d and 3d hutches to (39) : 1th io (29) ; tailings to (40). 

22. From (12). Two No. (! jigs 4-sieve Harz jigs. 1st, 2d and 3d hutches 
to (39) ; lih to (29) ; tailings to (40). 

23. From (12). Two No. 7 jigs. 4-sieve Harz jigs. Products like (22). 

21. From (12). Two No. 8 jigs. 4-sieve Harz jigs. Products like (22). 

25. From (17). Due pair of No. 3 rolls, 30 X 15 inches, set close together. 
To (7). 

26. From (18), (19) and (28). One No. 3 bucket elevator. To (27). 

27. One pair of No. 4 rolls, 30 X 15 inches, set dose together. To (28). 

28. From (27) and (30). One No. 5 trommel with 3.2-mm. round holes. 
Oversize to (26); undersize by No. 4 bucket elevator to (31). 

29. From (20). (21), (22), (23), (24), (34), (35), (36) and (37). One 
No. 5 bucket elevator. To (30). 

30. One pair of No. 5 rolls, 30 X 15 inches, set close together. To (28). 

31. From (28). One No. 3 hydraulic classifier with four spigots. 1st and 2d 
spigots to (34); 3d, and 4th to (35); overflow to (32). 

32. One No. 4 hydraulic classifier with four spigots. 1st and 2d spigots to 
(36); 3d and 4th to (37); overflow to (33). 

33. One No. 5 hydraulic classifier with two spigots. Spigots to (38); over¬ 
flow to (14). 

34. From (31). Two No. 9 jigs. 3-sieve Harz jigs. 1st and 2d discharges 
to (39); 3d to (29); 1st and 2d hutches to (39); 3d to (29) ; tailings to (40). 

35. From (31). Two No. 10 jigs. 3-sieve Harz jigs. 3d discharge to (29); 
1st and 2d hutches to (39); 3d to (29); tailings to (40). 
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3G. From (33). Two No. 11 jigs. 3-sieve Harz jigs. 1st and 3d hutches 
to (39); 3d to (29); tailings to (40). 

37. From (32). Two No. 12 jigs. 3-sieve liar/ jigs. Products like (30). 

38. From (13), (14), (15) and (33). Four 4-foot Frue vunners, three 5-foot 
Tulloch vaimers, two 4-foot Tulioeh vunners, four 4-foot, Fin lire) 1 vauners and 
two Improved Embrey vanners. Heads to (39); tailings to (40). 

39. From (17), (18), (19), (20), (21), (23), (23), (24), (34), (35), (36), 

(37) and (38). No. 2 settling tank for concentrates. Settlings to smelter; over¬ 
flow to (Hi). 

40. From (Hi), (20), (21), (22), (23), (24), (34), (35), (30), (37) and 

(38) . Tailings launder to waste. 

Power is furnished by a steam engine developing 150 to Hit) indicated horse 
power. This engine also runs the blower and breaker for the smelter. 

The water used is 4,000 gallons per ton of ore, or 1,200,000 to 1,000,000 gallons 
per 24 hours. 

( i ) TUB STEAM STAMP MILLS CONCENTRATING COPPER SULPHIDES IN MONTANA. 

8 704. r J'his group includes Wills 42 and 43. They use (1895) steam slumps, 
classifiers, roughing Col loin jigs, finishing Collom jigs and slime tables, or slime 
tables and vannerg. The middlings are treated by auxiliary steam stamps or 
rolls, classifiers, roughing jigs, finishing jigs and tables. The steam stamps are 
found to slime the copper sulphides much more than rolls.* On this account in 
Mill 42 several steps are taken to counteract these effects: (I) All the fines that 
ore small enough for the Collom jigs are taken out bv screens before the ore is 
fed to the stamps. (2) The stamp uses a screen with large holes, and oil soft 
ore the pulp then goes to a revolving screen with holes small enough to send 
undersize to Collom jigs; the oversize is sent to Harz jigs ami the tailings of 
these jigs are treated as middlings. (3) All the overflows of classifiers are 
saved and settled in tanks yielding smelting material. 

$ 705. Mill No. 42. Anaconda Copper Minino Company. Carroll (near 
Anaconda) Montana. —Capacity 2,500 to 2,700 tous (later over 3,000 tons) 
per 24 hours, with six stamps running. The mill runs 24 hours per day, 7 
days per week. The ore consists of the economic minerals chalcocite, ehalco- 
pyrite, pyrite, enargite and blende, mostly in coarse crystallization, but some¬ 
times finely disseminated, and a gangue of quartz and decomposed feldspar. 
The problem is to save the copper and silver without the zinc. The ore is hand 
picked in the mine into rich ore, which goes to smelter, and hard concentrat¬ 
ing ore and soft concentrating ore, which go separately in railroad ears 27 miles 
to (1) and (5). The earlier part of the mill is divided into two sections, one 
for hard ore and one for soft ore. Later both sections come together. 

Hard Ore Section. 

1. Four No. 1 or receiving bins for hard ore, with sloping bottoms, holding 
about 3,000 tons each. By gate and chute to (2). 

2. Four No. 1 vibrating grizzlies with 1-ineh spaces. Oversize is separated 
by hand picking into rich ore to smelter and residue to (4); undersize to (3). 

3. Four No. 1 trommels with 6.35-mm. round holes. Oversize by four No. 1 
bucket elevators to (4); undersize to (13). 

4. From (2) and (3). Four Fraser & Chalmers and Union Tron Works 
steam stamps on hard ore, using screens with 4.76 X 9.52-mm. slots. To (13). 

* At the date of publication of this book 908) the use of steam stamps for these ores has been entirely 
giro up. 
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Soft Ore Section. 

5. From the mine. Four No. 2, or receiving bins for soft ore, with sloping 
bottoms, holding about, 3,000 tons each. By gate and chute to (0). 

0. Four No. 2 vibrating grizzlies with 1-inch spaces. Oversize is separated 
by hand picking into rieh ore to smelter and residue to (9) ; undersize to (7). 

7. Four No. 2 trommels with 12.7-mm. round holes. Oversize by No. 2 
bueket elevators to (9); undersize to (8). 

8. Four No. 3 trommels with 6.35-mm. round holes. Oversize to (11); 
undersize to (13). 

9. From (C) and (7). Four Fraser & Chalmers and Union Iron Works 
steam stamps on soft ore, using screens with 12.7-mm. round holes. To (10). 

10. Four No. -1 trommels with 6.35-mm. round holes. Oversize to (11); 
undersize to (13). 

11. From (8) and (10). Sixteen No. 1 jigs. 1-sieve Harz jigs. Discharge 
and hutch to (12) ; tailings to (12). 

12. One Ball steam stamp on middlings, using screens with 4.76 X 9.52-mm. 
slots. To (13). 


Hard and Soft Ore Sections Together. 

13. From (3), (4), (8), (10), (12). Forty-four No. 1 hydraulic classifiers, 
each with three spigots. Twelve treat stuff from (3) and (8), and thirty- 
two from (4), (10), (12). 1st spigotis to (14); 2d to (15); 3d to (16); 4th 
to (17); overflow to (38). 

14. Forty-four No. 2 jigs. 2-sieve Collom jigs. Discharges and hutches to 
(42); tailings to (18). 

15. From (13). Forty-four No. 3 jigs. 2-sieve Collom jigs. 2d discharge 
to (42); hutches to (42) ; tailings to (1ft). 

16. From (13). Forty-four No. 4 jigs. 2-sieve Collom jigs. 1st hutch 
to (42); 2d to (21); tailings to (46). 

17. From (13). Forty-four No. 5 jigs. 2-sieve Collom jigs. Products 
like (16). 

18. From (14) and (15). No. 1 unwatering boxes. Spigots to (19) and 
(20); overflow pumped up to water tank for steam stamps. 

19. Twenty-four No. 6 jigs. 2-sieve Collom jigs. Discharges to (30) ; 1st 
hutch to (42) ; 2d to (24) ; tailings to (46). 

20. From (18). Twenty-four No. 7 jigs. 2-sieve Collom jigs. 1st hutch 
to (42); 2d to (24); tailings to (46). 

21. From (16) and (17). No. 2 hydraulic classifiers, each with two spigots. 
1st spigots to (22) ; 2d to (23); overflow to (38). 

22. Twenty-four No. 8 jigs. 2-sieve Collom jigs. 1st hutch to (42); 2d to 
(27); tailings to (46). 

23. From (21). Twenty-four No. 9 jigs. 2-sieve Collom jigs. Products 
like (22). 

24. From (19) and (20). No. 3 hydraulic classifiers, each with two spigots. 
1st spigots to (25); 2d to (26); overflow to (38). 

25. Twelve No. 10 jigs. 2-sieve Collom jigs. Products like (22). 

26. From (24). Twelve No. 11 jigs. 2-sieve Collom jigs. Products like 

( 22 ), 

27. From (22), (23), (25), (26), (36), (37). No. 4 hydraulic classifiers, 
each with two spigots. 1st spigots to (28); 2d to (29) ; overflow to (38). A 

28. Twelve No. 12 jigs. 2-sieve Collom jigB. Hutches to (42); tailings to 
V («). 
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29. From (27), Twelve No. 13 jigs. 2-sieve Collom jigs. Products like 

( 88 ). 

30. From (19) and (31). One pair of No. 1 rolls, 22 X 10 inches, set close 
together. By No. 3 bucket elevator to (31). 

31. One No. 5 trommel with 2.5-mm. round holes. Oversize to (30); under¬ 
size to (32). 

32. Fourteen No. 5 hydraulic classifiers each with two spigots. 1st spigots 
to (33); 2d to (34); overflow to (38). 

33. Fourteen No. 14 jigs. 2-sieve Collom jigs. 1st hutch to (42) ; 2d to 
(35) ; tailings to (40). 

34. From (32). Fourteen No. 15 jigs. 2-sieve Collom jigs. Products like 

(33) . 

35. From (33) arid (34). No. 6 hydraulic classifiers, each with two spigots. 
1st spigots to (3(!) ; 2d to (37) ; overflow to (38). 

36. Twelve No. 16 jigs. 2-sieve Collom jigs. 1st hutch to (42); 2d to (27); 
tailings to (16). 

37. From (35). Twelve No. 17 jigs. Products like (.36). 

38. From (13), (21), (21), ,(27), (32), (35). No. 1 whole current box 
classifiers. Four sets with four tanks in series in each set and four spigots in 
each tank. Spigots to both decks of (39) and (40) ; overflow to (12). 

39. Forty-eight No. 1 convex revolving slime tables with two decks. Pleads 
of both decks to (42); tailings to (41). 

40. From (38). Twenty No. 2 convex revolving slime tables with one deck. 
Heads to (42) ; tailings to (41). 

41. From (39) and (10). Twenty-four No. 3 convex revolving slime tables 
with one deck. Heads to (42) ; tailings to (46). 

42. From (11 ), (14), (15), (16), (17), (19), (20), (22), (23), (25), (26), 
(28), (29), (33), (34), (36), (37), (38), (39), (10). (41). Concentrates 
launder. To (43). 

43. Eight No. 1 settling tanks. Settlings by gates and cars to smelter; 
overflow to (44). 

44. Five No. 2 settling tanks. Settlings by car to smelter; overflow to (45). 

45. Three No. 3 settling tanks or ponds. Settlings by car to smeller; overflow 
to (46). 

46. From (16), (17), (19), (20), (22), (23), (25). (20), (28), (29), (33), 

(34) , (36), (37), (41), (45). Waste launder to the river. 

The mill employs about 300 men per 24 hours, divided into three 8-hour shifts. 
Wages vary from $1.75 per day for boys to $3 for stamp men. Power is fur¬ 
nished by an 800-horse power Corliss engine. 

Water is brought from the river by a flume 46 X 46 inches in section, sloping 
6 inches in 1,000 feet and running full. 

The concentrates contain 12 to 20% copper; the coarse tailings contain If to 
1J% copper; the later jig tailings contain If to If % copper; the table tailings 
contain 2% copper. One hundred tons of ore yield 50 to 75 tons of concentrates. 

This mill has introduced Wilfley tables to replace some of the machines work¬ 
ing upon fine material. 

This company has recently replaced its old mill by an entirely new one. The 
latter is really two mills, in separate buildings with a power house between them. 
Each of the two mills contains four entirely independent sections, each section 
having a capacity of over 700 tons in 24 hours, this time including all ordinary 
shut downs for renewing crusher plates, etc. The following is a description 
of a single section: 

The ore is delivered over two shaking grizzlies with 1f-inch round holes to a 
lH X 24-inch Blake breaker. The latter delivers to two trommels with lf-inch 
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round holes. Each of these sends oversize to a 5 X 15-ineh Blake breaker. The 
products of the latter, together ,with the undersize of the trommels and of the 
grizzlies, go to a box which divides the material to two No. 1 bucket elevators. 
Each of the latter delivers to a line of trommels with 22-mw., 7-mm., 5-mm. and 
round holes respectively. To treat these different sizes of ore there are 
two Harz jigs for the coarsest size., four llarz jigs for tile next size, and twelve 
Evans jigs for each of the next two sizes. The undersize of the U^-mm. trom¬ 
mels goes to two unwatering boxes, which deliver spigots to four No. 1 Evans 
classifiers and overflow to the tanks feeding the Wilfley tables. These classifiers 
send their spigot products to twelve Evans jigs. All of the jigs thus far men¬ 
tioned have two sieves each. The tailings from the coarsest Harz jigs go to one 
pair of No. 1 (40 X 15-incli) rolls; those from the other Harz jigs go to No. 2 
(40 X 15-inch) rolls. Both pairs of rolls deliver to the No. 1 elevators. The 
first, two sets of Evans jigs send tailings and the third set sends the discharge 
from fhe second sieves to two large V tanks. These deliver the sand bv spigots 
to one No. 2 elevator and clean overflow water to be used in the Huntington mills 
and as hydraulic water on the last finishing jigs. The practically clean water 
flowing over the tails of the third set of Evans jigs is used as hydraulic water in 
the No. 2 hydraulic classifiers. 

No. 2 elevator delivers to four trommels, with 14-mm. slotted holes, which 
send oversize to two pairs of No. 3 (40 X 15-inch) rolls and undersize to four 
No. 2 Evans classifiers. The rolls return their product, to No. 2 elevator. The 
No. 2 classifiers feed twelve 3-sieve Evans jigs. These send tailings to two 
settling tanks which discharge the sand to waste and: send the clear overflow to 
be usixt as wash water on Wilfley tables. Middlings from the last mentioned 
jigs go to one No. 3 elevator which delivers to three C-foot Huntington mills 
having 1-rnm. slotted screens. These mills deliver lo two unwatering boxes 
which send spigots to four No. 3 Evans classifiers. The latter feed twelve 
3-sieve Evans jigs which send tailings to waste and middlings back to No. 3 
elevator to be returned to the Huntington mills. 

The overflow from the hydraulic classifiers and from the unwatering boxes that 
feed the latter go to a number of V-shaped box classifiers. These, send their 
products lo seventeen Wilfley tables on the upper table floor and sixteen Wilfley 
tables on the lower fable floor. The box classifiers make two grades of table feed, 
the coarser being treated on separate tables from the finer. All of the tables 
deliver their middlings either directly or by an elevator to the box classifiers that 
feed the lower s»et of tables. The overflow' of the box classifiers, together with 
the muddy water from the Wilfley tables, goes to large settling ponds. The 
BettlingR will bo briquetted and smelted. Concentrates for the smelter are made 
on all the jigs and Wilfley tables. 

The power house contains two Nordberg triple expansion Corliss engines 
run condensing, each rated at 2,500 horse power but capable of developing about 
3,600 horse power. There is also a Fraser & Chalmers triple expansion Corliss 
engine, run condensing, rated at 1,000 horse power. This is held in reserve. In 
addition to running the mill these engines operate quite a large amount of elec¬ 
trical machinery. 

§ 706. Mill No. 43. Butte Reduction Works, Butte, Montana. —Capac¬ 
ity 150 tons in 24 hours. The mill runs 24 hours per day, 7 days per week. The 
ore is purchased from different mines and is concentrated and smelted by this 
company. Tt consists of the economic minerals ebalcocitc, bornite, ehalcopyrite, 
pvrite and blende and a gangue of quartz and decomposed feldspar. The prob¬ 
lem is to save the copper and silver without the zinc. The ore comes in wagons 
with removable plank bottoms and is dumped to (1). 

1. Five No. 1 or receiving bins, each holding 100 tons. By gates and chutes 
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to oars each holding 1,500 pounds which are dumped into a skip and hoisted 
to (2). 

2. One No. 2 or mill bin with bottom sloping three ways, holding 120 Ions. 
By gate and chute to (3). 

3. One No. 1 grizzly with 1-inch spaces. Oversize to (4); undersize to (5). 

4. From (3) and (11). A Fraser & Chalmers steam stamp using screens 
with 11, 11 and lU-mm. rounid holes. To (ti). 

5. From (3). One No. 1 trommel with 11-mm. round holes. Oversize to 
(11); undersize to ((1). 

6. From (4), (5) and (22). Four No. 1 hydraulic classifiers, each with 
four spigots. 1st spigots to (12); 2d to (13); 3d to (14) ; 4tli to (15) ; over¬ 
flow to (7). 

7. One No. 1 unwatering box with three spigots. Spigots by No. 1 bucket ele¬ 
vator to (8); overflow to (10). 

8. One No. 1 whole current box classifier with four spigots. 1st spigot to 

(25) ; 2d to (2(1) ; 3d to (27) ; 4th to (28) ; overflow to (!>). 

fl. One No. 2 whole current box classifier with twelve spigots. Spigots to 

(30); overflow to (10). 

10. From (7) and (0). Three No. 1 settling tanks, only one used at a time. 
It takes about three months to fill a tank with mud. Settlings to smelter; over¬ 
flow to (30). 

11. From (5). One No. J jig. 1-sieve Harz jig. Discharge by licit conveyor 
to three small bins. 4X5X8 feet deep, with (>0° bottom, to go to smelter; hutch 
to (18) ; tailings bv No. 3 bucket elevator to (4). 

12. From ((!). Four No. 2 jigs. 2-sieve modified Collom jigs. 1st dis¬ 
charge to (34) ; 2d to (18) ; hutches to (34) ; tailings to (38). 

13. From ((1). Four No. 3 jigs. 2-sieve modified Collom jigs. 1st dis¬ 
charge to (34) ; 2d to (18) ; 1st hutch to (34) ; 2d to (16) ; tailings to (38). 

14. From (fi). Four No. 4 jigs. 2-sieve modified Collom jigs. 1st hutch 
to (34); 2d to (17) ; tailings to (38). 

15. From (fi). Four No. 5 jigs. 2-sieve modified Collom jigs. 1st hutch to 
(34); 2d to (17) ; failings to (30). 

Hi. From (13), (23), (24). Two No. 6 jigs. 2-sieve modified Collom jigs. 
1st, hutch to (31) ; 2d to (18) ; tailings to (38). 

17. From (14) and (15). Two No. 7 jigs. 2-sicvc modified Collom jigs. 
Products like (lfi). 

18. From (11), (12), (13), (Ifi), (17), (19) and (23). No. 1 rolls, 
30 X Hi inches, set close together. By No. 2 bucket elevator to (19). 

19. One No. 2 trommel with 3-mm. round holes. Oversize to (18); undersize 
to (20). 

20. One No. 3 trommel with 3-mm. round holes. Oversize to (23); undersize 
to (21). 

21. One No. 2 unwatering box with two spigots. Spigots to (22); overflow 
used as clear water on (4), (23) and (24). 

22. One No. 2 hydraulic classifier. A flat bottomed box 8X12X5 inches 
deep with one spigot. Spigot to (24); overflow to (6). 

23. From (20). One No. 8 jig. 3-sieve Harz jig. 1 st and) 2d discharges to 
(34) ; 3d to (18) ; 1st and 2d hutches to (34) ; 3d to (16) ; tailings to (38). 

24. From (22). One No. 9 jig. 3-sieve Harz jig. 1st and 2d discharges to 
(34); 3d not used; 1st and 2d hutches to (34) ; 3d to (16); tailings to (38). 

25. From (8). One No. 1 convex revolving slime table with two decks. A 
Clark step table. Heads of npper deck to (34); middlings to lower deck; tail- 
ingB to (39). Heads of lower deck to (29); middlings to (30); tailings to (39). 
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26. From (8). One No. 2 plain convex revolving slime table with two decks. 
Products like (25). 

27. From (8). One No. 3 convex revolving slime table with two decks. A 
Clark step table. Products like (25). 

28. From (8). One No. 4 plain convex revolving slime table with two decks. 
Products like (25). 

29. 1‘rom (25), (2(>), (27), (28). One No. 2 settling tank. Settlings to 
smelter; overflow to (39). 

30. I 1 rom (9). (15), (25), (20), (27), (28). Six 4-foot Frue vanners. 
Three treat stuff from (9), one from (15), and two from (25), (26), (27), (28). 
Heads wheeled to pile to go to smelter; tailings to (39). 

31. From (10), (17), and (34). One No. 4 bucket elevator. To (32). 

_ 32. One No. 3 unwatering box, with two spigots. 1st spigot to any one of 
(33) ; 2d to (35); overflow used as clear hydraulic water in (11). 

33. Ten No. 3 settling tanks, holding 35 tons each. Settlings periodically to 
smelter; overflow to (35). 

34. From (12). (13), (14), (15), (23), (24), (25), (26), (27), (28). One 
No. 4 settling tank. Spigot to (31) ; overflow to (35). 

35. from (33). (33), (34). Two No. 5 settling tanks. Settlings period¬ 
ically to smeller; overflow and drainings to (36). 

36. One No. 6 settling tank. Settlings periodically to smelter; overflow and 
drainings to (37). 

37. One No. 7 settling tank. Settlings every two months to smelter; overflow 
to (39). 

38. From (12), (13), (14), (16), (17), (23), (24). Coarse tailings launder, 
200 foot, to waste dump. 

39. From (10), (35), (26), (27), (28), (29), (30) and (37). Fine tail¬ 
ings launder, 150 feet, to waste dump. 

The mill requires 16 men per 24 hours, divided into 2 shifts of 12 hours each: 
2 engineers, 2 firemen, 2 foremen, 1 hoisting skip man, 2 stamp men, 1 hoist 
man, 1 breaker man, 2 jig men, 2 table men, 1 settling, tank man. The engineers 
and firemen also look after the power for the smelter. Board costs $30 per 
month, and slack coal $3.50 per ton. 

Power is furnished by two fire tube boilers, 48 inches diameter, 14 feet 
long with 52 tubes 3 inches diainleter, running under a stenin pressure of 95 
pounds per square inch and burning 5 tons of slack coal per 24 hours, and an 
engine with cylinder 16 X 42 inches making 65 revolutions per minute. 

Water is pumped from a distance of 40 feet and up a height of 43 feet from 
Silver Bow Creek by a Root rotary pump making 52 revolutions per minute and 
delivering 1,200 gallons per minute. Some water is also used over as indicated 
in the mill scheme. 

The crude ore contains 3 to 8% copper and 3 to 10 onnees silver per ton; the 
concord rates contain 6 to 15% copper and 6 to 20 ounces silver, and the tailings 
contain 0.8 to 1,8% copper and 0.8 to 3.0 ouneeR silver per ton. One hundred 
tons of ore yield 35 to 40 tons of concentrates and 60 to 65 tons of tailings. The 
mill saves 70 to 85% of the copper and silver. 

This mill has been enlarged to have a capacity of 500 tons per 24 honrs, and 
the steam stamp has been given np on account of the large amount of slimes 
which it produced. Graded crushing by breakers and rolls is now used and con¬ 
centrates are made by the jigs as coarse as 1 inch. Some of the tailings which 
formerly went to waste are now recrushed and treated on Wilflev tables (see 
§493). 
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O') COMPLEX JIGGING MILLS DRESSING NATIVE COPPER AT LAKE SUPERIOR, 
USING STEAM STAMPS, CLASSIFIERS. JIGS AND 'FAULKS. 


§ 707. This group includes Mills 14 lo 48 inclusive. The mine rock carrying 
the native copper is either a rhyolite conglomerate, an amygdaloid, or a vein 
stone. In all of then*) the copper is in larger or smaller irregular jagged frag¬ 
ments scattered through the rock. When in large masses it is cut up in the mine 
hy trenching the mass with chisels. Smaller masses are blasted out and cleaned 
by steam hammer, drop hammer or hand hammer. Sizes smaller still are crushed 
by steam stamps, in which the larger fragments are broken and then abraded into 
rounded nuggets until the time l'or cleaning out the mortar arrives. The 
smaller are severed from the rock and broken up or remain attached to the rock 
as included grains; these all puss out through the screen to the concentrating 
machines. The copper coming from the stamps takes the following forms which 
are easy or diflieult of separation as indicated: large nuggets from (lie mortar, 
easy; compact rounded grains, easy; compact broken grains, easy; thin leaf- 
like grains, dillieult; thin branching forms, dillicult; copper included in rock, 
difficult; very fine abraded copper, difficult. The separation is also rendered 
difficult by heavy minerals epidote and iron oxide (probably martite or 
octahedral hematite). The metal worn ofT the stamp shoes and drill steel is 
present hut in very hum] I quantity. 

The conglomerate mills have to contend with the fine abraded cop[>er, the 
included grains and the thin flaky arborescent forms. The amygdaloid mills 
have the same except that the included grains are much less in amount. The 
latter mills can on (his account bring down the copper contents of the tailings 
to a much lower percentage than the former. Mill 44 treals included grains 
by grinder, classifier and jigs. Mills 45, 4(i, 17 and 48 send middlings hack (o 
the steam stamp. 

Bolls for crushing native copper rock have been tried and given up because of 
the large percentage of copper in thin forms which floated off in the jig tailings. 
Stamps break them up small enough to have normal settling capacity. The 
chief objection to stamps is the amount of very fine abraded' copper made hy them. 
The two directions to look for improvements are: (1) to catch the fine tank 
overflows and treat them; (2) to adopt measures to diminish the formation of 
abraded copper, by taking out copper nuggets earlier from the mortar. The 
schemes to do the latter nre given at the ends of Mills 41 and 48 and the results 
of the experiments which led to the adoption of the scheme in Mill 48 have been 
given in g 118. 

These mills use hydraulic classifiers upon quite coarse material (1.7(1 mm.). 
They seek to avoid losses of fines in jigging, which would result from (he imper¬ 
fections of hydraulic classifiers, bv first running the material over roughing jigs 
which have a loose whole bed and thus deliver some sand into the hutch with the 
copper and then by re-treating these hutch products slowly and gently on finishing 
jigs. 

The coupling up of two dissimilar machines to supplement each other, the one 
to make clean heads and the other to make clean tailings, occurs in these mills. 
The heads of the slime tables are enriched in Mills 45 and 4(1 by kioves and in 
Mill 47 by tye and kieve. The kiovo tops go hack to the tables. The tailings 
of the tables are considered sufficiently clean to-throw awav. Tn the very latest 
arrangement of mills (1902) the slime tables and Wilfley tables are coupled 
together in this same way, the former making clean tailings and the latter clean 
heads. 

§ 708. Mill No. 44. Calumet ’anp TTect.a Mining Company, Calumet, 
Michigan.—C apacity 2,640 tone in 24 hours for each of the two mills. The 
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mill runs 34 hours per day, 6 days per week. The ore consists of the economic 
minerals native copper and a little native silver, and a gangue of rhyolite con¬ 
glomerate carrying a little ealcite, opidole and niartitc. The problem is to save 
the copper and silver. The ore is hoisted from the mine in skips holding 5,000 
and 10,000 pounds and dumped upon (1). 

There are eleven rock houses, one for each shaft, all alike and only one of them 
will be described. 


Rock House. 

I. One No. 1 grizzly with 3|-inc:h spaces. Oversize is hand picked on the 
grizzly into: (a) copper nuggets lo (33); (b) waste used for filling; and (c) 
residue or milling rock to (3) ; undersize to (5). 

3. One No. 1 Blake breaker, 31 X 30 inches, crushing to 13 inches. To (3). 

3. One No. 3 grizzly with 31-inch spaces. Oversize is hand picked on the 
grizzly into: (a) copper nuggets to (33); (6) waste for filling; and (r) residue 
to (1) ; undersize to (5). 

•1. One No. 3 Blake breaker, 17 X 34 inches, crushing to 3) inches. To (fi). 

5. From (1). (3) and (-1). lloek house bins, 40 X 50 feel and 10 to 30 feet 
deep, with doulde-V bottom and 14 gates. By gates and chutes to railroad cars 
hauled 5 miles to (6). 

Mill. 

There are two entirely independent mills, (he Oalumet and the Hecla, just 
alike, with 11 independent sections in each. Only one section of the Oalumet 
mill will be described. 

0. Mill bin, with flat bottom, holding about 1,000 tons. By gate to (7). 

7. Picking chute. Popper nuggets to (32) ; rich copper rock to (8) just 
before clean up; wood, chips, etc., to waste; residue to (8). 

8. From (7) and (■!)). One l/'avjtt steam stamp using a screen "with 
4.7fi-mm. round holes. Pulp by distributor to (10); residue in mortar at time of 
clean up to (9). 

0. One No. 1 or cover jig. 1-sieve cam driven spring return" jig. There is 
only one jig for the whole eleven sections of the mill. Bottom skimmings and 
hutch by bucket, to (33) ; top skimmings and tailings to (8). 

10. From (8). Four No. 1 hydraulic classifiers, each with four spigots. 1st 
spigot to (11); 2d to (12); 3d to (13) ; 4th to (14); overflow to (22). 

II. From (10) and (13). Four No. 2 jigs or No. 1 roughing jigs. 2-sieve 
Oollom jigs. 1st and 2d bottom skimmings, 1st discharge and 1st hutch by jerk¬ 
ing trough conveyor to picking tabic, where native silver is removed while the 
copper goes to (33); 2d discharge to (25) ;2d hutch to (15) ; tailings to (10). 

12. From (10) and (13). Four No. 3 jigs or No. 2 roughing jigs. 2-sicve 
Oollom jigs. Bottom skimmings to (11); 3d discharge to (25); hutches to 
(10) ; failings to (10). 

13. From (10) and (14). Four No. 4 jigs or No. 3 roughing jigs. 2-sieve 
Collom jigs. Bottom skimmings to (12): hutches to (17); tailings to (33). 

14. From (10). Four No. 5 jigs or No. 4 roughing jigs. 2-sieve Collom 
jigs. Bottom skimmings to (13) ; hutches to (18); tailings to (33). 

15. From (11) and (16). Two No. 6 jigs or No. 1 finishing jigs. 3-sieve 
Collom jigs. 2d and 3d bottom skimmings to (25); 1st and 2d discharges to 
(31) ; hutches to (31) ; tailings to (33). 

16. From (12). Two No. 7 jigs or No. 2 finishing jigs. 3-sieve Collom 
jigs. 2d bottom skimmings to (25); 3d to (15); 1st discharge to (31); hutches 
to (31); tailings to (33). 
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17. From (13). Two No. 8 jigs or No. 3 finishing jigs, 3-sieve Oollom jigs. 
1st bottom skimmings to (25); 2d to (21); 3d to (31) ; hutches to (31); tail¬ 
ings to (33). 

18. From (11). Two No. !) jigs or No. 4 finishing jigs. 3-sieve Oollom jigs. 
Bottom skimmings and hutches to (31) ; tailings to (33). 

19. From (11) and (12). Two No. 1 distributors each dividing the material 
into four parts. To (20). 

20. Eight .No. 10 jigs or rejiggers. 1-sieve Oollom jigs. Bottom skimmings 
and discharge to (25) ; hutch to (21) ; tailings to (33). 

21. From (17) and (20). Two No. 11 jigs or re jigger finishers. 2-sieve 
Oollom jigs. Bottom skimmings to (25) ; hutches to (31) ; tailings lo (33). 

22. From (10) and (2(i). One No. 1 distributing tank with ft spigots. 
Spigots by centrifugal pump and No. 2 distributor to upper decks of (23) ■ over¬ 
flow to (33). 

23. Two No. 1 convex revolving slime tables each with two decks. Heads of 
upper deck to (31) ; middlings to lower 'deck ; tailings lo (33). Heads of lower 
deck to (31) ; middlings to (24) ; tailings to (33). 

24. Two No. 2 convex revolving slime tables, each with two decks. As all 
the sections of the mill are never run at a time, the two No. 1 tables of an idle 
section receive the middlings from the ten tables of five sections which are 
running. Heads to (31) ; tailings to (33). 

25. From (11), (12), (15), (10), (17), (20), (21). lleherli mills. There 
are two of these for eleven sections of the mill. They grind to 0.1 inch. To 
(26). 

26. Two No. 2 hydraulic classifiers for eleven sections of the mill, each with 
three spigots. 1st spigot to (27) ; 2d to (28) ; 3d to (29) ; overflow to (22) in 
one section of the mill in addition to its regular work. 

27. Two No. 12 jigs or No. 1 grinder jigs. 3-sieve Oollom jigs. Bottom 
skimmings to (31) ; 1st and 3d discharges to (31) ; 1st and 2d hutches to (31) ; 
3d to (30) ; tailings to (33). 

28. From (26). Two No. 13 jigs or No. 2 grinder jigs. 3-sieve Oollom jigs. 
Bottom skimmings to (31) ; 3d discharge to (31) ; 1st hutch to (31) ; 2d and 3d 
to (30) : tailings to (33). 


29. From (26). Two No. 14 jigs or No. 3 grinder jigs. 3-sieve Oollom jigs. 
Bottom skimmings to (31) ; 3d discharge to (31) ; hutches to (30) ; tailings to 
(33). 


30. From (27), (28), (29). Two No. 15 jigs or grinder finishing jigs. 
2-sieve Oollom jigs. Bottom skimmings and hutches to (31) ; tailings to (33). 

31. From (15), (16). (17), (18), (21), (23), (24), (27). (28). (29), (30). 
Settling tanks for concentrates. Settlings to (32); overflow to (33). 

32. From (I), (3), (7), copper nuggets. From (9), (11), (31), copper 
concentrates called mineral copper. By shipping ear to smelter. 

33. From (13), (14), (15), (16), (17), (18), (20), (21). (22), (23), (24), 
(27), (28), (29), (30), (31). Two sand wheels, one for each mill, lifting to 
main waste launder delivering to the lake. There are also two more sand wheels, 
held in reserve. 


Power for the steam stamps of both mills and the mill engine is furnished by 
17 Belpair boilers running under a steam pressure of 120 pounds per square 
inch. A triple expansion engine with cylinders 18 X 60, 27J X 60, and 48 X 60 
inches, making 58 revolutions per minute and developing 750 indicated horse 
power, runs the two mills, the two sand wheels and the machine shop. Large 
spare engines with single expansion are installed in various departments to be 
used in case of accident. Each rock house has an engine indicating 60 to 65 horse 
power- 
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Water is pumped from Torch Lake by a triple expansion pumping engine 
with two differential plungers. It delivers 40,000,000 gallons per 24 hours, 
which is the amount used when 16 sections of the mills are in use. The max¬ 
imum capacity is 60,000,000 gallons. There are three smaller pumps for use in 
case of break. 

The mill gives out no analyses. The ore formerly ran 4 or 5% copper, 0 " but it 
is now running somewhat less than these figures. The concentrates contain 
about 65% copper. 

One section of the mill has been used for experimental work for designing 
the new mill with six sections and has undergone many changes. Otherwise the 
mill has boon very little changed except for the introduction of shaking picking 
tables in place of the picking chutes (7). 

The new mill is radically different from the old. The six sections are alike 
and one section is about as follows: The rock is brought by a belt conveyor to 
the Leavitt steam stamp which has a 1.76-mni. cylindrical screen and also 
“mortar discharges” or “mortar jigs.” These consist of four openings in the 
side of (he mortar, each about X 12 inches, just below the lower edge of the 
screen. Mach opening leads down to a sieve below with 25-mm. holes. The 
sieves have connections with jigging plungers which subject (ho material on the 
sieves to a regular jigging action. The coarser nuggets of copper accumulate on 
the sieve and are removed periodically through a side opening; tin 1 smaller copper 
nuggets which pass through the sieve into the hutch are likewise drawn off at 
intervals. The stamped rock issuing through the 4.76-nun. screen goes to two 
large 2-sieve jigs followed by two largo ,'1-sieve jigs. Bv this arrangement the 
material is treated successively by live sieves, the tailings from the first: going to 
the second and so on. The first, sieves yield concentrates to the smelter and 
slimes, taken off by a speeial arrangement, to slime tables after being unwaternd. ■ 
The second sieves yield discharge to smeller and hatch to two little hydraulic 
classifiers. The third, fourth and fifth sieves yield discharges to a Chili mill, 
hutches to the two little hydraulic classifiers and final tailings to waste. The 
product of the Chili mill is separated on two Wilfley tables into clean heads and 
tailings. The Iwo little hydraulic classifiers yield spigot product to smelter and 
overflow, after unwatering, to two Wilfley tables. The products of these are clean 
heads and tailings, and middlings which are re-treated on another Wilfley. The 
middlings from this last Wilfley go to the above mentioned Chili mill. The 
tailings of the convex revolving slime tables treating slimes from the first sieves, 
are waste while the concentrates are further enriched on four Wilfley tables 
making clean beads and tailings, and middlings which are unwaterod and sepa¬ 
rated on one more Wilfley into clean beads to smelter and tailings to waslo. 

§ 70S). Mini. No. 45. Frankltn Minina Company, Hancock, Michiaan.— 
Capacity 450 tons in 24 hours. The mill runs 24 hours per day, six days per > 
week. The ore consists of the economic mineral native copper and a little native 
silver, filling cavities in a gangue of soft amygdaloid rock. The problem is to 
save the copper and silver. The rock is brought from the rock bouse to the mill 
by an incline in cars bolding 2} tons each and dumped upon (1). 

1. Two receiving bins each bolding 75 tons. To (2). 

2. Three picking chutes. Wood and barren rock to waste; rich copper rock 
to (3) just before clean up; residue to (3). 

«3. From (2). (4), (6), (7), (8), (9). (10). Three Ball steam stamps using 
screens with 4.76-mm. round holes. Pulp to (5) ; residue in mortar at time of 
clean up to (4). 

4. A trough washer. Heads called cover work, after hand picking for native 
silver, to smelter as No. 1 copper; tailings to (3). 
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5. From (3). Six No. 1 hydraulic classifiers, each with three spigots. 1st 
spigots to (6); 3(1 to (7); lid to (8); overflow to (14). 

6. Six No. 1 jigs. 3-sieve Collom jigs. 1st bottom skimming*, after hand 
picking for silver, to smelter as No. 1 copper; 3d to (3); hutches to (9) ; tailings 
to (18). 

7. From (5). Six No. 3 jigs. 3-sieve Collom jigs. 1st bottom skimmings to 
smelter as No. 1 copper; 3d to (3) ; hutches to (9) ; tailings to (18). 

8. From (5). Six No. 3 jigs. 3-sieve Oollom jigs. 1st bottom skimmings to 
smelter as No. 1 copper; 3d to (3) ; hutches to (10) ; tailings to (18). 

!). From (0) and (7). Six No. 4 jigs or No. 1 finishing jigs. 3-sieve Collom 
jigs. 1st and' 3d bottom skimmings to smelter as No. 3 copper:; 3d to (3) ; 1st 
and 3d hutches to smelter as No. 3 copper; 3d to (13) ; tailings to (11). 

10. From (8). Six No. 5 jigs or No. 3 finishing jigs. 3-sieve Collom jigs. 
Products like (9). 

11. From (9) and (10). Two No. 1 runs used alternately. Settlings to 
(13); overflow to (13). 

13. One No. 3 run. Settlings to (13) ; overflow to (18). 

13. From (9), (10), (11), (13). Four No. G jigs or rejiggers. 1-sieve 
Collom jigs. Hutches to smelter as No. 3 copper; tailings to (18). 

14. From (5) and (17). Three No. 1 distributing tanks. Spigots to (15); 
overflow to (18). 

15. Four convex revolving slime tables. Heads to (16); middlings to (17) ; 
tailings to (18). 

16. One kieve. Tops or tailings to (17); middles returned to kieve; bottoms or 
heads to smelter as No. 3 copper. 

17. From (15) and (16). One feeder and centrifugal pump with 3-ineh dis¬ 
charge pipe. To (14). 

18. From (G), (7), (8). (13), (13), (14), (15). Sandi wheel lifting 414 
tons of sand, and 3,744,000 gallons of water pier 34 hours, up 33 feet to waste 
launder delivering to Portage Fake. 

The coarse part of the mill is divided into three sections so that one-third or 
two-thirds of the mill can he shut down if desired. 

Power is furnished by an engine run by the exhaust steam from the three 
steam stamps, receiving it at a pressure of 7 pounds per square ineli and deliver¬ 
ing it into a vacuum equal to 23) inches of mercury obtained by a jet condenser 
and an air pump. The engine has a cylinder 3G X48 inches and makes GO revo¬ 
lutions per minute. A portion of the exhaust steam also runs the Cornish pump 
which supplies the water for the mill. Any excess is used for heating the feed 
water to the boilers. 

One hundred tons of rock yield 330 to 400 pounds of cover work from (4), 
2,200 pounds of mineral copper from the other machines and about 98) tons of 
tailings. The four rejiggers (13) save about 50 pounds of mineral per day con¬ 
taining 25% copper. 

This mill was burned and a new mill has been constructed with a capacity of 
1,350 tons in 24 hours. It has three modern steam stamps and the arrange¬ 
ment of the washing machines is according to the regular Lake Superior practice, 
using roughing jigs, finishing jigs and slime tables much like Mill 47. Power 
is furnished by two Stirling water tube boilers of 500 horse power each andi an 
Allis-Corliss engine with cylinder 16 X 23 inches. Water is supplied by an 
Allis pump with a capacity of 15,000,000 gallons per 34 hours. 

§ 710. Mill No. 46. Osceola Consolidated Mining Company, Houghton 
■County, Michigan.— Capacity 1,260 tons in 24 hours. The mill runs 24 hours 
per day, 6 days per week. Thq ore consists of the economic mineral native cop¬ 
per and a gangue of amygdaloid with a little calcite, prehnite and magnetite. 
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Bock similar to Mill 44 is also treated in one section of the mill. The problem 
is to save the copper. The rock is hoisted in skips holding 4,000 pounds and 
dumped upon (1). 

There are two rock houses, just alike, of which only one will be described. 

Rock House. 

1. Two grizzlies with 3.}—inch spaces. Oversize to (2); undersize to (6). 

2. Sledging and picking floor. Mass copper and largest rock lumps to (11) ; 
large rock lumps to (4); small rock to (5) ; fine stuff to (0) ; barren rock to waste 
dump. 

11. Fall hammer. Cleaned mass copper to smelter; tine copper rock to (6). 

4. From (2). One No. 1 Blake breaker, 14 X 22 inches, crushing to 4 inches. 
To (U). 

5. From (2). One No. 2 Blake breaker, 13 X 20 inches, crushing to 4 inches. 
To (G). 

G. From (1), (2), (3), (-1). (15). Mo. 1 or rock house bin with a double-V 
bottom. By 8 chutes to hopper-boltomod ears holding 13J tons, 5 miles to (7). 

Mill. 

7. No. 2 or mill bins with bottoms sloping 45°, holding about 2,GOO tons. 
To (8). 

8. Six picking chutes, fed with water. Ttich copper rock to (9) just before 
clean up; wood, chips, etc., to waste; residue to (9). 

9. From (8), (10). (12), (13), (14), (15), (16), (17), (18), (19), (20), 
(21), (22). (23). (25). (2G), (27). (28), (29), (30), (31), (32). Six steam 
stamps; Nos. 1, 2, 3 and 4 are Ball stamps. No. 5 is a Cuyahoga and No. G is an 
Allis. They use screens w'ith 4.76-mm. round holes. Pulp by six distributors 
to (II); residue in mortar at time of clean up to (10). 

10. A trough washer. Heads, called cover work, to smelter; tailings to (9). 

11. From (9). Eighteen No. 1 hydraulic classifiers. No. 1 Ball stamp has 
three Lake Superior hog trough classifiers, each with four spigots. No. 2 Ball 
has two Lake Superior hog trough classifiers and one Tamarack classifier, each 
with four spigots; No. 3 and No. 4 Ball slamps each have three Tamarack classi¬ 
fiers with four spigots each. The Cuyahoga and Allis stamps each have three 
Tamarack classifiers with six spigots each. 1st spigots of the 0-spigot classifiers 
to (12); 2d to (13); 3d to (14) ; 4th to (15); 5th to (lfi); 6th to (17); over¬ 
flow lo (34). 1st spigots of the 4-spigot classifiers lo (25); 2d to (2fi); 3d to 
(27); 4th to (28); overflow to (34). 

The jigs are divided into six sections. Those for the Cuyahoga and Allis 
stamps are just alike and only the Allis section will be described. Those for 
each of the Ball stamps are alike and only one section will be described. 

Jigs for Allis Section. 

12. Three No. 1 jigs or No. 1 roughing jigs. 2-sieve Collom jigs. 1st bottom 
skinrmings are No. 1 eopper to (40); 2d discharge to (9); 1st hutch to (18); 
2d to (19); tailings to (41). 

13. Prom (11). Three No. 2 jigs or No. 2 roughing jigs. 2-sieve Collom 
jigs, let bottom skimrnings are No. 1 copper to (40); 2d to (9); 1st hutcb to, 
(18); 2d to (19); tailings to (41). 

14. Prom (11), (15), (16), (17). Three No. 3 jigs or No. 3 roughing jigs, 
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2-sieve Oellom jigs. 1st bottom skimming* are No. 1 copper to (40); 2d to (9); 
1st hutch to (20); 2d to (21); tailings to (41). 

15. From (11). Three No. 4 jigs or No. 4 roughing jigs. 2-sieve Collom 
jigs. 1st bottom skimniings to (14); 2d to (9) ; 1st hutch to (20); 2d to (21); 
tailings to (41). 

IG. From (11). Three No. 5 jigs or No. 5 roughing jigs. 2-sieve Collom jigs. 
1st bottom skimtuings to (14) ; 2d to (9) ; 1st hutch to (22); 2di to (20) ; tailings 
to (41). 

17. From (II). Three No. G jigs or No. 6 roughing jigs. 2-sieve Collom 
jigs. Products like (10). 

18. From (12) and (13). One No. 7 jig or No. 1 finishing jig. 3-sieve 
Collom jig. 1st. bottom skimniings are No. 2 copper to (40) ; 2d are No. 4 
copper to (40) ; 3d to (9) ; 1st hutch is No. 2 copjier to (24) ; 2d is No. 3 
copper to (24) ; 3d, to be kieved, to (24) ; tailings to (41). 

19. From (l2) and (13). One No. 8 jig or No. 2 finishing jig. 3-sieve 
Collom jig. 1st bottom skimniings are No. 3 copper to (40) ; 2d are No. 4 
copper to (10) ; 3d to (9) ; 1st hutch is No. 3 copper to (24) ; 2d is No. 4 
copper to (24) ; 3d, to lie kieved. to (24) ; tailings to (41). 

20. From (11) and (15). One No. 9 jig or No. 3 finishing jig. 3-sieve 
Collom jig. 1st, bottom skimniings are No. 2 copper to (40) ; 2d are No. 4 
copper to (40) ; 3d to (9) ; 1st. hutch is No. 2 copper to (24) ; 2d is No. 4 
copper to (24) ; 3d. to he kieved. to (24) ; tailings to (41). 

21. From (II) and (15). One No. 10 jig or No. 4 finishing jig. 3-sieve 
Collom jig. Products like (19). 

22. From (1G) and (17). One No. 11 jig or No. 5 finishing jig. 3-sieve 
Collom jig. 1st, and 2d bottom skimniings are No. 4 copper to (10) ; 3d to (9); 
1st Initch is No. 4 copper to (24) ; 2d and 3d, to be kieved, to (24) ; tailings 
to (41). 

23. From (IG) and (17). One No. 12 jig or No. G finishing jig. 3-sieve 
Collom jig. Products like (22). 

24. From (18), (19), (20), (21), (22), (23). Three sets of settling tanks 
for concentrates, called “copper boxes.” with 7 boxes in each sei (see §442). 
No. 1 quality copper to (10); No. 2 quality copper to (40); No. 3 quality 
copper to (40) ; No. 4 quality copper to (40); material to he kieved to (38); 
overflow to (41). 


Jign for One Ball Section. 

25. From (11). Throe No. 1 jigs or No. 1 roughing jigs. 2-sieve Collom 
jigs. 1st bottom skimniings are No. 1 copper to (40); 2d to (9) ; 1st hutch to 
1st sieve of (29) ; 2d to 2d sieve of (29) ; tailings to (41). 

2fi. From (11), (27), (28). Three No. 2 jigs or No. 2 roughing jigs. 2-sieve 
Collom jigs. 1st bottom skimniings are No. 1 copper to (40); 2d to (9); 1st 
hutch to 1st sieve of (30); 2d hutch to 2d sieve of (30); tailings to (41). 

27. From (11). Three No. 3 jigs or No. 3 roughing jigs. 2-sieve Collom 
jigs. 1st. bottom skimmings to (2fi); 2d to (9) ; 1st hutch to 1st sieve of (31) ; 
2d hutch to 2d sieve of (31); tailings to (41). 

28. From (11). Three No. 4 jigs or No. 4 roughing jigs. 2-sieve Coilom 
jigs. 1st bottom skimmings to (26); 2d to (9); 1st hutch to 1st sieve of (32); 
2d hutch to 2d sieve of (32); tailings to (41). 

29. 30, 31, 32. From (25). (2G), (27). (28). One each of Nos. 5, 6, 7 and 8 
jigs or Nos. 1, 2, 3 and 4 finishing jigs. 3-sieve Collom jigs. Their products are 
disposed of on the same principle as in (18), (19), (20), (21), (22), (23). 

33. From (29), (30), (31),‘(32). “Copper boxes.” Products like (24). 
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The Whole Mill. 

34. From (11) and (39), Four No. 1 distributing tanks: one for the Allis 
stamp with two spigots, one for tile Cuyahoga stamp with two spigots, one for 
each pair of Ball stamps with three spigots each. Spigots to (35); oyer- 
flow to (11). 

35. Ten convex revolving slime tables. Heads to (30); middlings to (39); 
tailings to (41). 

30. Five No. 1 settling tanks. Each pair of slime tables 1ms a double tank 
the halves of which are run alternately. Settlings to (38); overflow to (37). 

37. One No. 2 settling tank. Settlings once in 24 hours to (39) ; overflow 
to (41). 

38. From (24), (33) and (30). One kieve. Tops or tailings to (39); 
middlings returned to kieve; bottoms or heads are No. 4 copper to (40). 

39. From (35), (37) and (38). Feed trough and a llodge centrifugal pump 
with 2-inrh discharge pipe and making 375 revolutions per hiinute. To (34). 

40. From (12), (13), (14), (18), (19), (20). (21), (22), (23), (24), (25), 

(20), (29), (30), (31), (32), (33), (38). Shipping cars. The four qualities 

of mineral copper are sent separately to the smelter. 

41. From (12), (13). (14). (15), (10), (17), (18), (19), (20), (21), (22), 

(23), (24), (25), (20), (27), (28), (29), (30), (31), (32), (33), (34). (35), 

(37). Tailings launder to Torch Lake. 

This mill is in six independent sections. The Allis stamp section treatR 
conglomerate from the Tamarack Junior mine. No. 1 Ball treats amygdaloid 
from the Kearsarge mine, and the remaining stamps treat, amygdaloid from the 
Osceola mine. 

Power for the mill is derived from ten fire tube boilers, 28 feet long, GO inches 
diameter (two are 72 inches), with tubes 3 and 3| inches diameter and 16 
feet long, running under a steam pressure of 100 pounds jaw square inch. 
Seven of the boilers are for steam stamps, one for the mill engine and pump 
and two for spare. The mill engine has a cylinder 24 X 32 inches, makes G2 
revolutions per minute, cuts off at one-quarter stroke and develops 90 indicated 
horse power. Power for the rock house is derived from two Reynolds upright 
boilers which also supply steam for hoisting. They are 20 feet long, 84 inches 
diameter, with tubes 3 inches diameter and lfi feet long, running under a 
steam pressure of 100 pounds per square inch. An Allis engine is used with 
cylinder 10 X 30 inches, making 90 revolutions per minute, cutting off at one- 
quarter stroke* and developing 20 horse power. 

Wafer is pumped from Torch Lake by an Allis compound vertical pump, a 
distance of 300 feet and np 55 feet, delivering 12,000,000 gallons per 24 hours. 

According to the annual report, in 1899 the rock contained 1.159% copper, 
the concentrates 72%, and the tailings 0.187%. One hundred tons of rock 
yielded 1.35 tons of concentrates and 98.65 tons of tailings. The mill saved 84% 
of the eopppr. B<,, 

There lias been recently built another mill in two parts, one with three steam 
stamps made by the Nordberg Works and one with four. They are arranged 
according to the new coarse stamping scheme as outlined at the end of Mill 48. 
The three-stamp part has a capacity of 1,600 tons per 24 hours. Each stamp 
has a cylinder of 20 inches diameter, 24 inches stroke, and strikes 100 blows 
per minute under a steam pressure of 95 pounds per square inch. This new 
mill has reduced the value of the tailings to 0.065% copper, has reduced the cost 
of milling per ton from $0.29 to $0.22, and has increased the percentage saving 
considerably. The product of the Krause discharge, together with the spigot 
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of the little hydraulic classifier, contains 56% of the total copper recovered in 
the mill. 

A new pump for supplying this mill and Mill 48 has a capacity of 40,000,000 
gallons per 24 hours. It is a triple expansion Nordborg with steam cylinders 
22, 40 and 60 inches in diameter, and three water cylinders 80 inches in diameter 
with 52-inch stroke. 

§711. Mill No. 47. Quincy Mining Company, Hancock, Michigan. — 
Capacity of the mill is 1,700 to 1,000 tons per 24 hours. The mill runs 24 
hours per day, six days per week. The ore consists of the economic mineral 
native copper in grains and masses occasionally as large as 01)0 tons, and a 
gangue of amygdaloid. The problem is to save the eoppor. Tile rock is hoisted 
in skips and goes ordinarily to (1), or if mass copper, to (2). 

There are three rook houses just alike, of which only one will be described. 

Rock House. 

1. Two No. 1 grizzlies with 2f-inch spaces. Oversize to (2); undersize 
to (7). 

2. Sledging and picking floor. Large lumps to (3) ; rock with mass copper 
to (4) ; small copper rock to (6) ; small mass copper to (8) ; barren rock, suit¬ 
able for building, to waste dump. 

3. Drop hammer. Hock with mass copper to (4); small copper rock to (fi); 
small mass copper to (8). 

4. From (2) and (3). One No. 1 Blake breaker, 18X24 inches, crushing 
to 5 inches. Mass copper, picked out, to (8) ; residue to (5). 

5. Two No. 2 Blake breakers, 9 X 15 inches, crushing to 2J inches. To (7). 

6. From (2) and (3). Two No. 3 Blake breakers, 13 X 20 inches, crushing 
to 3 inches. To (7). 

7. From (1). (5) and (6). No. 1 bin for milling rock, with double V-hnttom, 
holding 3.000 tons. By 10 gales and chutes to hopper hoi tom cars holding 17 
tons, and tliencc flj miles to (11). 

8. From (2), (3) and (4). No. 2 bin for mass copper. Bv gate lo (9). 

9. Steam hummer. Cleaned mass eoppor to smelter; rich copper rock to (10). 

10. One No. 3 bin for rich milling rock. By gate and chute to special car 
and thence to (11). 

Mill. 

11. From (7) and (10). No. 4 or receiving bin, holding about 3,000 tons, 
with flat bottom and divided into five sections. One seelion is further divided 
into two parts, one part to receive stuff from (10). To (12). 

12. Five picking chutes. Rich copper rock to (13) just before clean up; 
wood, chips, etc., to waste; residue to (13). 

13. From (12), (14), (15), (16). (18), (19). Five Allis steam stamps 
using screens with 4.76-mm. round holes. Pulp by five No. 1 distributors to 
(17) ; residue in mortar at time of clean up to (14). 

14. Wash trommel. Coarse material hand picked info copper to (36) and 
rook to (18); fine material to (15). 

15. One No. 2 grizzly with 1-inch spaces. Oversize hand picked into copper 
to (36) and rock to (13); undersize to (16). 

16. One No. 1 or cover jig. A 1-sieve cam driven spring return jig. Discharge 
is No. 1 copper to (36); hutch to (17); tailings to- (13). 

' 17. From (13) and (16). Twenty No. 1 hydraulic classifiers, each with four 
spigots. 1st spigots to (18); 2d to (19) ; 3d to (20); 4th to (21); overflow to 
five of the tanks (28). 
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18. Twenty No. 2 jigs or No. 1 roughing jigs. 2-sieve Collom jigs. 1st bot¬ 
tom skimmings to (20) as No. 1 copper;.2d to (13); 1st hutch to (22); 2d to 
(23); tailings to (37). 

19. From (17), (20), (21). Twenty No. 3 jigs or No. 2 ro&g&ng jigs. 

2- siove Collom jigs. 1st bottom skimmings to (30) as No. 2 copper; ScHo (13); 
1st hutch to (22) ; 2d to (23); tailings to (37). 

20. From (17). Twenty No. 4 jigs or No. 3 roughing jigs. 2-sieve Collom 
jigs. Bottom skimmings io (19); 1st hutch to (24); 2d to (25) ; tailings to 
(37). 

21. From (17). Twenty No. 5 jigs or No. 4 roughing jigs. 2-sicvc Collom 
jigs. Products like (20). 

22. From (18) and (19). Ten No. G jigs or No. 1 finishing jigs. 3-sieve 
Collom jigs, lsi bottom skimmings to (26) as No. 2 copper; 2d to (3G) as No. 
2 copper; 3d to (3G) as No. 3 copper; 1st hutch is No. 2 copper to (27) ; 2d, No. 2 
copper, to (27) ; 3d, No. 3 copper for smelter or to bo kieved, to (27) ; tailings to 
(37). 

23. From (18), (19). (24), (25). Ten No. 7 jigs or No. 2 finishing jigs. 

3- sievo Col loin jigs. Bottom skimmings to (3G) ns No. 3 copper; 1st hutch, 
No. 3 copper, to (27) ; 2d, No. 3 copper, to smelter or to he kieved, to (27) ; 3d, 
No. 3 copper, to he kieved, to (27); tailings to (37). 

24. From (20) and (21). Ten No. 8 jigs or No. 3 finishing jigs. 3-sieve 
Collom jigs. Bottom skimmings to (23) ; 1st hutch, No. 2 copper, to (27) ; 2d 
and 3d , No. 3 copper, to lie kieved, to (27) ; tailings to (37). 

• 25. From (20) and (21). Ten No. 9 jigs or No. 4 finishing jigs. 3-sieve 
Collom jigs. Products like (24). 

2G. From (18) and (22), separately. One pieking table. Native silver to 
market; native copper of No. 1 quality to (3(1). 

27. From (22), (23). (21), (25). Ten sets of settling tanks for concentrates, 
called “copper boxes” with eleven boxes in each set. For example, one set has 
three boxes each about H X 2 feet, to receive the hutches of two No. G jigs, three 
similar boxes to receive the hutches of two No. 7 jigs and five boxes, each about 
2 X 3 foot, in scries to receive the overflow of the smaller boxes. No. 2 quality 
copper lo (3G) ; No. 3 quality copper to (36) ; material to he kieved to (31) ; 
overflow to (37). 

28. From (17) and (35). Six No. 1 distributing tanks each with four spigots. 
Spigots to (29) ; overflow4o (37). 

29. Twenty-four convex revolving slime tables mounted two on a shaft. 
Heads lo (30) ; middlings to (35) ; tailings to (37). 

30. Six double No. 1 settling tanks, the halves of each used alternately. Set¬ 
tlings to (31) ; overflow to (37). 

31. From (27) and (30) separately. One tye. Heads lo (32); tailings to 

(34). 

32. From (31) and (34). One No. 1 kieve. 1 st treatment. Tops or tailings 
to (35) ; middles returned to (32) ; bottoms or heads to (33). 

33. No. 1 kieve, 2d treatment. Tops to (35); middles returned to (33); 
bottoms to (3G). 

31. From (31). One No. 2 kieve. Tops to (35); middles returned to (34); 
bottoms to (32). 

35. From (29), (32), (33), (34). A box feeder and centrifugal pump with a 
24-inch discharge pipe, making 522 revolutions per minute. To one of the tanks 
(28). 

36. From (14), (15), (16), (19), (22), (23), (26), (27), (33). The dif¬ 
ferent qualities of mineral are shipped in cars to the smelter. 
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37. Prom (18), (19), (20), (21), (22), (23), (24), (25), (27), (28), (29), 
(30). Waste launder to Torch Lake. 

This mill has five sections, of which one or nil may be run at the same time. 

The labor required in a rock house is 16 :non per 24 hours. 

Power for the mill is derived from steam boilers ami an Allis engine with 
cylinder 16 X 42 inches, receiving steam under 100 pounds pressure per square 
inch, making 78 revolutions per minute and cutting off at ] stroke. Each 
Steam stamp uses 100 horse power and its valves and washing machines require 
13 horse power, making the total horse power of the mill 565 and 10 horse 
power for the electric lights. In each rock house there is a steam engine with 
cylinder 16 X 42 inches, running under a pressure of 80 pounds per square 
inch, cutting off at ■$ stroke and developing 75 to 80 indicated horse power. 

Water for the mill is raised 80 feet from Torch Lake by an Allis pump 
delivering 12,000,000 gallons in 24 hours. 

In 1898 the rock yielded about 1.5% refined copper which means that it con¬ 
tained about 2% copper. The mass copper from the mill contains about 90% 
copper, No. 1 quality mineral contains about 93% copper. No. 2 about 83%, 
No. 3 about 43%, and the average of all is about 80% copper. Of the rock 
mined, about 10% is rejected as waste in the mine and in the rock house. In 
the rock house 100 tons of rock yield about 30 tons of mass copper rock for 
the steam hammer and about 70 tons of milling rock. About of the con¬ 
centrates is mass copper from the rock house and $ are from the mill. 

In this mill the forty Nos. 6. 7, 8, and 9 jigs have been replaced by 12 
Wilfley tables. Twelve slime tables, that is, those in three sections of the 
mill have also been replaced by Wilfley tables. 

Water is lifted to the mill by three pumps with a combined capacity of 21,- 
000,000 gallons per 24 hours. 

A second mill has been built to supplement, the first, with a capacity of 
1,200 tons in 21 hours, Tt contains three Allis steam stamps and is similar 
to the first mill except that there arc 1 24 Wilfley tables; that is, eight Wilfley 
tables take the place of eight jigs (Nos. 6, 7, 8 and 9 jigs) and four slime 
tables. Another departure from the old mill is that one of the new stamps 
lias the coarse stamping scheme described at the end of Mill 48. The boiler 
house has four Wickes vertical water tube boilers of 250 horse power each. 
Water is supplied by an Allis triple expansion pump rated at 16,000,000 
gallons and capable of lifting 20,000,000 gallons per 24 hours. 

§712. Mill No. 48. Tamarack Mining Company, Houghton County, 
Michigan.— Capacity 1,500 tons in 24 hours. The mill runs 24 hours per 
day, six days per week. The ore and' problem are the same as those of Mill 
44. The ore is hoisted on cages in cars holding 5,000 pounds, and dumped 
upon (1). There are two rock houses, just alike, of which only one will be 
described. 


Rock Howe. 

L Three No. 1 grizzlies with 4-inch spaces. Oversize to (2); undersize to 

2. Spalling and picking floor. Large lumps to (3); medium lumps, bro¬ 
ken by hand sledge, to (4); small lumps to (4); copper nuggets to (30); 
barren rock to waste dump. 

3. Drop hammer, crushing to about 12 inches. To (4). 

4. From (2) and (3). Five No. 1 Blake breakers. Two are 18 X 24 indies 
and three are 8 X 15 inches, crushing to 4 inches. To (6). 

5. From (1). Three No. 2 grizzlies with 3-inch spaces. Oversize is hand: 
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picked into barren rock to waste dump and copper rock to (6); undersize tc 

6 From (4) and (5). No. 1 or rock house bin, 46 X 70 X 24 feet deep. 
By 16 gates and chutes to cars holding 12| tons and thence 5 miles to (7). 

Mill. 

Fig. 520 shows the classifiers and jigs for one section of the mill 

7. No. 2 or mill bins with flat bottoms. By gates to (8) 

8. Five picking chutes, fed with water. Wood, chips, etc., to waste: copper 
nuggets to (30); residue to (9). 

9. From (8), (10), (13), (14), (15), (16). Five Allis steam stamps, 
using screen with 4.76-mm. round holes. Pulp by five No. 1 distributors or 
split launders to (11); residue in mortar at the time of clean up to (10), 

10. A trough washer. Heads, called c6ver work, to (30); tailings to (9). 

11. From (9). Twenty No. 1 hydraulic classifiers, each with four spigots. 
Jst spigots to (12); 2d to (14) ; 3d to (15) ; 4th to (16) ; overflow to (24). 

12. Twenty No. 2 hydraulic classifiers, each with one spigot. Spigot, No 1 

copper, to (30); overflow to (13). 1 * 8 

13. Twenty No. 1 jigs. 2-sieve Oollom jigs. 1st bottom skimmings, No. 1 
copper to (30); 2d discharge to (9); 1st hutch to (17); 2d to (18); tailings 

14. From (11). Twenty No. 2 jigs. 2-sieve Collom jigs. 1st bottom 

skimmings, No. 1 copper, to (30); 2d to (9); 1st hutch to (17); 2d to (18); 
tailings to (3]). \ > 

15. From (11). Twenty No. 3 jigs. 2-sieve Collom jigs. 1st bottom 

skimmings, No. 2 copper, to (30); 2d to (9); 1st hutch to (19); 2d to (20); 
tailings to (31). ' 7 ’ 

16. From (11). Twenty No. 4 jigs. 2-sieve Collom jigs. Bottom skim- 
mmgs to (9) ; 1st hutch to (19) ; 2d to (20); tailings to (31). 

17..Prom (13) and (14). Ten No. 5 jigs. 3-sieve Collom jigs with un- 
watering boxes before each sieve. 1st discharge, No. 2 copper, to (30); 2d 
Kkimmin K s > No. 4 copper, to (30); 1st hutch, No. 2 copper, to 
(2 1 ) ; 2d No. 4 copper, to (21); 3d, to be rejigged, to (21); tailings to (31) ; 
overflow of unwatering boxes to (23). 

18. From (13) and (14). Ten No. 0 jigs. 3-sieve Collom jigs, with un- 
watering boxes before each sieve. 1st discharge. No. 3 copper, to (30) • 2d 

bottom skimmings, No. 4 copper, to (30); 1st hutch, No. 3 copper, to 
(21); 2d No. 4 copper, to (21); 3d, to be rejigged, to (21) ; tailings to (31); 
overflow of unwatering boxes to (23). ; 

19. From (15) and (16). Ten No. 7 jigs. 3-sieve Collom jigs, with un- 
watermg boxes before each sieve. Products like (18). 

20. From (15) and (10). Ten No. 8 jigs. 3-sieve Collom jigs, with un¬ 
watering boxes before each sieve. Bottom skimmings. No. 4 copper, to (30) • 
1st and 2d hutches. No. 4 copper, to (21) ; 3d, to be rejigged, to (21) ; tail¬ 
ings to (31); overflow of unwatering boxes to (23). 

,, Ten set 8 °f “copper boxes” similar to 

t . h ° 8 f Mill 46 , |24. No. 2 quality copper to (30); No. 3 quality copper to 
to °(23)^°* 4 < * Ua ^ ty 00 I l !P er to ( 30 ) 5 material to be rejigged to (22); overflow 

22. No. 9 jigs called rejiggere. Details unknown, but they probably yield 
concentrates to (30); and tattings to (31). y y 

* ( 18 )> ( 19 )> ( 30 )> (21)- Ten eateh launders, each 2X36 

feet, Settlings to (25); overflow to (31). 































































§ 712. Mill 48. SUMMARY OF PRINCIPLES AND OUTLINES OF MILLS. 


24. From (11), and (29). Nine No. 1 distributing tanks, two each for 
four sections of the mill and one for tiie fifth section, eacli with four spigots. 
Spigots to (25); overflow to (21). 

25. From (23) and (24). Eighteen convex revolving slime tables. Heads 
to (26) ; middlings to (29) ; tailings to (31). 

2(i. Five No. 1 settling tanks, double tanks with the halves of each used 
alternately. Settlings to (28) ; overflow to (21). 

27. One No. 2 settling tank. Settlings every 24 hours to (29) ; overflow 
to (31). 

28. From (2G). Two kieves. 'Pops or tailings to (29) ; middles returned to 
kieve; bottoms or heads, No. 4 copper, to (30). 

29. From (25), (27), (28). Feeder and centrifugal pump with 2-inch 

discharge pipe, making 375 revolutions per minute. To (21). 

30. From (2), (8), (10), (12), (13), (14), (15), (17), (18), (19), (20), 

(21 ), (22), (28). The copper nuggets are put into barrels, the concentrates 

from the jigs are brought, down in pails to the barrels, those from the. “copper 
boxes” and ihe kieves are shovelled direct to barrels. The barrels are packed 
with water, nailed and beaded up and shipped to smeller. 

31. From (13), (14)., (15). (IB). (17), (18), (19), (20), (22), (23), 

(21), (25), (27). Waste launder to lake. 

This mill is in five sections, any number of which may bo, shut down without 
affecting the others. 

Power for the mill is derived from eight, fire tube boilers, 28 feet, long, 5 feet 
diameter, with tubes lti feet long and 3 inches diameter, running under a 
steam pressure of 100 pound's per square inch. Seven furnish steam for the 
stamps and one for the mill engine which is a Itoynolds-Corliss with cylinder 
11 X 30 inches, making 90 revolutions per minute, cutting off at ,j stroke and 
developing (15 indicated horse power. Power in the rock house is derived from 
an engine with cylinder 1(1 X 30 inches, making 70 revolutions per minute, 
taking steam at 90 pounds pressure and cutting off at j stroke. 

Water is pumped from the lake hy an Allis pump delivering 10,000,000 
gallons per 24 hours. 

The rock contains 1.5 to 2% copper; and the concentrates 65 to 70% copper. 
One hundred tons of mine rock (in 1899) yielded 2 tons of concentrates and 98 
tons of tailings. The copper nuggets from (2) amount to about 6 tons per 
month. The waste removed in the rock house, is about 7 °/c of the total rock 
hoisted. 

Since the above notes were taken this mill has made a great advance in 
graded stamping and concentrating and each section is more or less changed 
over to the following scheme: The steam stamp (9) has a circular mortar 
with 15.9-mm. holes in the screens and the issuing pulp goes to a little hy¬ 
draulic classifier. The copper nuggets are not allowed to accumulate in the 
mortar and be cleaned out periodically, but are discharged by what is called 
the “Krause discharge.” This consists of an opening in the side of the mortar 
about 12 inches above the top of the die and all the water that is used in 
stamping is introduced up into the mortar through this opening. The capper 
nuggets are heavy enough to pass through the opening and sink through the 
rising current of water and accumulate in a cylindrical pocket inflow. They 
are removed through the bottom of the pocket periodically after first closing 
off the upper end of the pocket by a valve. The little hydraulic classifier 
makes a spigot product which is clean copper to the smelter and overflow to 
a trommel with 6.35-mm. holes. The oversize of the trommel goes by a 
bucket elevator back to the stamp while the undersize passes on to the hydraulie 
classifiers (11) and is treated as in the old scheme except that Wilfley tables as y 
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■well as revolving slime tables are used for treating the fine stuff. Positive 
accelerated jigs have replaced the Collom jigs to a considerable extent. The 
improvement by the scheme is shown in two directions: 1st, the capacity of 
tlio stamp is raised from 300 tons to 400 tons per 24 hours; 2d, the loss due to 
slime copper in the tailings has been reduced very considerably and the per cent, 
of copper ir. the tailings is lowered. Another rock house has been built con¬ 
taining eight Blake breakers with the accompanying grizzlies and bins. A 
new mill has been constructed with three Nordberg steam stamps and arranged 
according to the improved scheme used in the old mill. 

(k) MILLS USING FINE CRUSHING AND RIFFLE TABLES OF THE WILFLEY TYPE. 

§ 713. This group includes Mills 40 and 50. The designers of certain recent 
mills, by using the riffle tables, have made great departures from the graded 
treatment, which saves large grains of ore on jigs to prevent formation of slimes. 
Hallett in Mill 40 aims to reach the limit in size, 60 mesh more or less, beyond 
which there are practically no included grains, in order to do clean work whether 
of two or three mineral separation. Bartlett in Mill 50 aims to simplify both 
crushing and concentrating, in his construction account and running account, 
by single stage crushing to 8 mesh or finer and the treatment of the whole pulp on 
tables where two minerals are to be separated. 

The single stage crushing to 8 mesh where the per cent, of concentrates is 
largo is more exjiensive than graded crushing, since in the latter case a consider¬ 
able amount of concentrates is saved coarser than 8 mesh and the crushing is 
reduced. Bartlett claims to offset this expense by the simplicity of his operation. 
The single stage crushing to (>0 mesh is still more expensive and a great producer 
of slimes. Hallett claims to offset these disadvantages by the simplicity of 
his mill, by the cleaner work done and by the fact that the tables can treat the 
very fine slimes when suitably adjusted. 

As the book goes to press (1903) riffle tables of the Wilflev type have been re¬ 
ceived to a most extraordinary extent; in fact, the use of the 'Wilfley table has 
probably spread more rapidly than any other machine in the history of concen¬ 
tration. But tho adoption of fine crushing with only riffle tables to displace the 
complex jigging mill with its slime preventing graded treatment is still in the 
tentative stage. The mill men of the country have not been sufficiently con¬ 
vinced to adopt this new plan. 

8 714. Mill No. 49. New Smuggler Concentrator, Aspen, Colorado. — 
Capacity 125 tons per 24 hours. The mill runs 24 hours per day, 7 days per 
week. The ore is the same as that of Mill 28. The problem is to'save the lead 
(together with the iron) and the zinc separately. The ore is brought in bottom 
discharging cars to (1). 

1. No. 1 or receiving bin. By automatic feeder, similar to Tulloch feeder, 
to (2). 

2. A shaking grizzly. Oversize to (3); undersize to (4). 

3. One No. 1 Dodge breaker, 11 X 15 inches, crushing to 2 inches. To (4). 

4. From (2) and (3). One pair of No. 1 rolls, 36 X 14 inches, set close 
together, making 52 revolutions per minute. By No. 1 bucket elevator to (5). 

6. Two No. 2 bins. By two automatic feeders, similar to Tulloch feeders. 
To (6). 

6. Two 6-foot Trent Chili mills, using screens with so-called 60-mesh slots, 
revolving 22-J times per minute. To (7). 

7. From (6) and (17). Two No. 1 hydraulic classifiers. Meinecke classifiers, 
each with three spigots. 1st spigots to (9) ; 2d to (10); 3d to (11); overflow 
,4b (8). 
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8. Two No. 1 box classifiers each with five spigots. 1st spigots to (12); 2d 
to (13); 3d to (14); 4th to (15); 5th to (16); overflow to (30). 

9. From (7). Two No. 1 Hallett tables. Lead concentrates to (28); mid¬ 
dlings by Frenier sand pump to (17) ; tailings to (30); muddy water to (25). 

10. From- (7). Two No. 2 Hallett tables. Lead concentrates to (28); 
middlings to (18); tailings to (30); muddy water to (25). 

11. From (7). Two No. 3 Hallett tables. Lead concentrates to (28); 
middlings to (19); tailings to (30); muddy water to (25). 

12. From (8). Two No. 4 Hallett tables. Load concentrates to (28); 
middlings 1o (20); tailings to (30); muddy water to (25). 

13. From (8). One No. 5 Hallett table. Lead concentrates to (28) ; mid¬ 
dlings to (21); tailings to (30); muddy water to (25). 

14., From (8). One No. 6 Hallett table. Lead concentrates to (28); mid¬ 
dlings to (22); tailings to (30) ; muddy water to (25). 

15. From (8). One No. 7 Hallett table. Lead concentrates to (28); mid¬ 
dlings to (23) ; tailings to (30) ; muddy water to (25). 

16. From (8). One No. 8 Hallett table. lx>ad concentrates to (28); mid¬ 
dlings to (24) ; tailings to (30) ; muddy water to (25). 

17. From (9). One 5-foot Trent Chili mill using a screen with so-called 80- 
mesh slots. To (7). 

18. From (10). One No. 9 Hallett table. Lead concentrates to (28); zinc 
concentrates to (29); tailings to (30). 

19. From (11). One No. 10 Hallett table. Products like (18). 

20. From (12). One No. 11 Hallett table. Products like (18). 

21. From (13). One No. 12 Hallett table. Products like (18). 

22. From (14). One No. 13 Hallett. table. Products like (18). 

23. From (15). One No. 14 Hallett table. Products like (18). 

24. From (16). One No. 15 Hallett tabic. Products like (18). 

25. From (9). (10), (11), (12), (13), (14), (15), (16). One No. 2 box 
classifier with two spigots. 1st spigot to (26); 2d to (27); overflow to (30). 

26. One No. 16 Hallett table. Products like (18). . 

27. From'(25). One No. 17 Hallett table. Products like (18). 

28. From (9), (10), (11), (12), (13), (14), (15), (16), (18), (19), (20), 

(21), (22), (23), (24), (26), (27). Settling tanks or bins for lead concentrates 

which go to the drier and are then shipped to smelter. 

29. From (18), (19), (20). (21), (22), (23), (24), (26), (27). Settling 
tanks or bins for zinc concentrates which are stored for a possible market later. 

30. From (8), (9), (10), (11). (12). (13), (14). (15), (16), (18), (19), 

(20), (21), (22), (23), (24), (25), (26), (27). Tailings launder to waste. 

The ore contains 5 to 20% load and 30 to 35% zinc. The lead concentrates 

contain 60 to 75% lead and not over 6% zinc. The zinc concentrates contain 
45% zinc and not over 1.5% lead. The tailings contain 0.9% lead. 

The reader’s attention is called to the very complete system of classification, 
and of final concentration for the separation of three minerals, adopted in thiR 
mill, and also to the removal of muddy water from the table for separate treat¬ 
ment, thereby overcoming one of the sources of loss on riffle tables. 

§ 715. Mill No. 50. A Bartlett Mill in Arizona .” 5 —Capacity 20 tons 
in 11 hours. The ore consists of the economic minerals galena, chalcopyrite, 
and blende and a gangue of tough hornblende and quartz^ The problem is to 
save the lead in one product and the copper and zinc in another. The ore is 
brought by a tramway to the second story of the mill to (1). ... 

1. One breaker, a Gates No. 2. To (2). 

2. From (1) and (4). One bucket elevator, lifting 24 feet. To (3). 
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3. One trommel, 3 feet diameter and C feet long, with 8-mesh holes or finer. 
Oversize to (4) ; undersize to (5). 

4. One pair of rolls, 30 X 12 inches, slow speed rolls of the .Rogers type. 
To (3). 

5. From (3). One bin with hopper bottom. To (<>). 

0. Two Bartlett tables. Lead concentrates to smelter; copper and zinc con¬ 
centrates to smelter; tailings to (7). 

7. Seitling flume. 100 feet long and 4 foot wide with bottom sloping sidewise. 
Settlings hood out, into cars to waste dump; overflow to (8). 

8. Four settling reservoirs in series, each 42 X 25 X (i feel. deep. Settlings 
flushed out monthly to waste; water from the last reservoir is pumped back to the 
mill. 

The labor required is four men: 1 engineer. 1 breaker man, 1 table man, and 
1 man to run in the ore and take care of tailings. 

Power is furnished by a 50-horse power boiler and a 35-horse power engine. 

The water available for use in the mill and boiler is 5,000 gallons per day not 
including that pumped back from settling reservoirs. The moisture in the tail¬ 
ings is 500 to 000 gallons per day. 

Owing to the excessive amount of zinc in the ore (20%) about 15% has to be 
carried into the tailings. 

( l ) PLANTS WORKING FOR GOLD BY HYDRA FLICKING OR DRUDGING. 

§710. This group includes a general description of a hydranlieking plant. 
Mills 51 and 52 on dredging, followed by general remarks on dredging. 

If ydrai licking is the name given to the method of excavating gravel by a 
powerful jet of water or a flowing stream of water whereby the gravel is washed 
away, leaving the gold behind or dropping it in riffles in the conveying sluice. 

Ilydraulieking usually requires a high head of water; in such cases a working 
plant may consist of:—a dam amt reservoir for storing water; means of con¬ 
veying water to a high point near the gravel mine, consisting of ditches, flumes, 
and pipe siphons, and a pressure box with screen and sand trap; means of deliv¬ 
ering powerful jets upon the gravel bank, consisting of pipes, branches, valves, 
air cushion, and hydraulic giants; means of handling the gravel and water con¬ 
sisting of guide hoards, head sluice with riffles, undercurrents with riffles, tail 
sluice with riffles; means of cleaning up, consisting of derrick, wheelbarrows, 
pick, shovel, knives, clean up tanks and pans, which save the gold. 

A gravel property may somietimos he worked without a high head, simply using 
the water from a stream to cut away the font of the gravel hank as it flows by, 
forcing it by suitable guide boards directly against the hank. This takes the 
place in the above plant of all the parts down to and including the hydraulic 
giant. Hydranlieking has been treated so fully hv Bowie that the author will 
not go into further details regarding it, but will refer the reader to Bowie, 4 
Evans 10 and Longridge. 08 

A method of hydraulicking with a centrifugal pump is used in New South 
Wales. 108 An excavation is made in the gold-bearing ground, filled with water and 
a pontoon bearing the pumping machinery is floated therein. The water is then 
pumped out so that the pontoon rests on the bottom, the banks are bydraulicked 
to a sump by a stream from the. centrifugal pump and from the sump the mate¬ 
rial is pumped np to the riffle juices. When the ground has been worked 
within the radins of the pump, then the excavation is allowed to All with water 
and the pontoon floated to a new position and the operation repeated. 

A scheme similar to this is used on the Snake River, Tdaho. The chief differ- 
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ence is in the absence of the pontoon, the centrifugal pump being mounted on 
the bank. 8 ” 

§ 717. Gold Dredging is a process that has been developed very rapidly during 
recent years. Originally confined to the bed's of the rivers, it is now applied to 
the river banks and even to land at some distance from a stream. It has the 
advantage that it is able to work large quantities of material at a low cost and 
with a small consumption of water. Unlike hydraulicking, it docs not fill the 
rivers with debris and damage agricultural lands. 

The author is unable to refer the reader to any treatise on this subject, and will 
therefore give the details of two dredges, followed by a short general discussion 
which, owing to lack of space, will be in no way commensurate with what the im¬ 
portance of the subject deserves. 

$718. Mill No. 51. A Gold Dredging Plant at Yrkka, California.— 
Theoretical cajaicity 2,000 cubic yards in 24 hours, using the 2-eubic yard 
dipper; blit actual capacity is not over 1,000 cubic yards, or even much less, 
owing to (he presence of large boulders and hard bed rock. The dredge runs 24 
hours per day. The material is auriferous gravel, sometimes cemented together, 
consisting of the economic mineral native gold mixed with boulders, gravel and 
sand. The problem is to save the gold. All the machinery of the drodge is 
mounted on a scow 70 feet, long, 5t feet wide and 0.1 feet. deep. There are three 
spuds, two in front and one in the rear, each 24 X 24 inches. Each spud can bo 
raised or lowered by means of wire ropes from hoisting drums, passing over puU 
leys at the lop and bottom of the spuds. For moving the dredge there are also 
six guy lines of wire ripe, two on each side and one on each end. The material 
is raised by (1). 

1. A dipper dredge (steam shovel type) with a capacity of either one or two 
cubic yards, suspended from a boom and dipper rod. The dipper has from 40 
to 00 tons thrust, on its edge. Bed rock of slate and shale is easily cut by 
using the dipper holding one cubic yard and having two or three prongs on its 
front edge. A special rubber flange keeps the door of the dipper perfectly tight. 
The dredged material is dumped upon (2). 

2. A flat hopper on which the clay and cement are disintegrated by a powerful 
jet of water from a steam pump and the largest boulders removed by hand out 
through a side chute to waste. To (3). 

3. A trommel 34 feet diameter, 20 feet long, sloping 1J inches per foot or 7° T 
(slope adjustable), of rolled steel, with the holes tapering inwards to prevent 
clogging. Sectional with g, 4, f and f-ineh round holes. Oversize to (4); 
undersize by distributor to (fi). 

4. A sluice with riffles. Heavy material caught in riffleB and cleaned out 
monthly to (9); residue to (5). 

5. A bucket elevator or “stacker” which slopeB out over the stern of the dredge 
and delivers the waste material at some distance behind and above the dredge. 

B. From (3). Twelve No. 1 tables, six on each side of the trommel. In¬ 
clined stationarv tables, each 4 feet long and 32f inches wide, covered by cot¬ 
ton cloth overlaid, with cocoa matting on top of which are expanded metal riffles. 
The matting is taken off every 6 to 8 hours and the adhering gold and black sand 
washed off in (9); tailings to (7). 

7. Twelve No. 2 tables. Like (6). Gold and black sand to (9); tailings to 

( 8 ). 

8. A sluice with riffles in it. Heavy sand and gold cleaned out monthly to (9) ; 
tailings flow over the stern of the dredge to waste. 

9. From (4), (6), (7) and (8). Tank for washing off the cocoa matting 
and receiving concentrates from riffles. Settlings pass out of a spigot to (10' 
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10. A sluice containing Brussels carpet, riffles and riffles containing mercury, 
having a total length of about 20 feet. Gold to market; residue to waste. 

The lahor required is ten men per 24 hours divided into two shifts of 12 
hours each: 2 operators, 2 dipper tenders, 2 roustabouts, 2 firemen and 2 wood 
passers. 

Power is furnished by steam. A compound engine runs the spud drums, the 
guy drums, the centrifugal pumps, the trommel and the stacker. A duplex 
engine with cylinders 12 X 18 inches does the hoisting of the dipper and a small 
engine with a 7-inch cylinder swings the dipper boom. 

Water for the hopper (2) is supplied by a Blake pressure pump with 3-inch 
discharge pipe. Two centrifugal pumps with 10-inch discharge pipes, each 
delivering about 2,500 gallons per minute, supply water to the trommel (3) 
through a perforated spray pipe. 

§ 719. Mn,i, No. 52. Kia Ora Gold Buedoing Company on the Feather 
River, Oroville, California, —Theoretical capacity 2,500 cubic yard? per 24 
hours, hut it docs not average half that amount. The dredge runs 24 hours per 
day, 6 days per week, as far as possible. The material is auriferous gravel and 
sand which overlies a bed rock of lava ash to a depth of 16 to 26 feet below water 
line. The problem is to save the gold. This dredge is working 3,000 feet from 
the river and a paddock 31 feet deep had first to be dug to float it. All the 
dredging machinery is mounted on a scow 70 feet long, 29 feet wide, and 5J feet 
deep with an undercut stern and rounded bow. There is an opening extending 
from the bow part of the way toward the stern for the ladder of the dredging 
buckets. The material is lifted by (1). 

1. A bucket dredge with 38 buckets, each holding 3J cubic feet and dumping 
13 buckets per minute. The buckets have sharp renewable hard nickel steel 
edges for digging into bed rock and are mounted on a frame, called a ladder, 
about 70 feet long, which is pivoted at the upper end and suspended at its lower 
end from a frame a 1 the bow. The ladder extends 16 feet in front of the bow. 
The buckets are driven from a 4-sided tumbler at the upper end through gearing 
and belt from the engine and pass around a 5-sidcd tumbler at the lower end. 
A friction clutch allows the buckets to slip in case they meet an obstruction. The 
buckets dump over a delivery plate to (3); any drippings from the buckets are 
caught on (2). 

2. Three sets of grizzlies. The exact details are not known to the author, but 
they presumably yield oversize to waste and undersize to the tables. (5). 

3. From (1). A trommel of plate iron, 4 feet diameteT, 24 feet long, with 
9.5-mm. round holes, revolving on friction rollers and having an inside per¬ 
forated spray pipe delivering 2,000 to 3,000 gallons of water per minute. The 
material is disintegrated as well as screened. Oversize to (4); undersize to 
distributing boxes and thence to (5). 

4. A bucket elevator or “stacker” driven by wire rope at the upper end which 
delivers the coarse tailings in the rear of the scow and 25 feet above water level, 

5. From (2) and (3). Four inclined stationary tables, each about 10 feet 
long and 11 feet wide. Each table is divided into two or three sections by lon¬ 
gitudinal partitions. The tables are made of cast iron to prevent warping and 
covered with cocoa matting which is overlaid with expanded metal riffles. Nearly 
all of the gold is caught upon the upper 6 inches of the tables. Periodically this 
material is shut off from the table and the matting taken off and washed in (7); 
tailings of tables to (6). 

6. A flume with angle iron riffle blocks-. Heavy material containing gold,, 
eleaned out periodically, to (8); tailings flow over the stern of the boat to waste. 

7. From (5). Washing tank. Settlings to (8). 

8. From (6) and (7). The gold which is mixed with black sand and other 
Waste material is separated out, cleaned and sent to market. 
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The labor required is seven men: 1 dredge master, 1 engineer, 3 winch men 
(each working an 8-hour shift), 3 firemen (each working a 13-hour shift). 

Power waB furnished by steam boilers burning about 3j cords of good wood 
per 34 hours. A vertical compound marine engine indicating 45 horse power, 
ran the dredging buckets, the trommel, the centrifugal pumps and the stacker. 

A pair of donkey engines ran a winch with six drums: four for the mooring lines 
from the four comers of the boat, one for the head line, and one for raising and 
lowering the ladder. A direct connected high speed engine ran the electric light 
dynamo. All steam was condensed by a surface condenser placed in the suction 
of the centrifugal pump. Electricity has since been brought to the dredge and 
the machinery is now run by electric motors. A 50-horse power induction motor, 
delivering an average of 35 horse power, runs the dredging buckets. A 30- 
horse power induction motor runs the trommel and stacker. The two centrifugal 
pumps each require 15 horse power. 

Wafer is pumped from the pond by two centrifugal pumps. One delivers 
3,000 gallons per minute to the trommel and the other supplies the distributing 
boxes and the grizzlies. As the dredge is in an artificial pond; the seepage has 
to be taken care of and it is necessary to pump in 350,000 gallons per 34 hours 
from Feather Fiver through a flume 3,000 feet long. 

Material in this district runs from $0.15 to $0.30 per cubic yard. The tailings 
of the dredge seldom show a trace of gold. The saving made bv the dredge is esti¬ 
mated to be very high. During a certain period while $3,500 was cleaned up 
from the tables (5), only $16 was obtained from the riffles (6). The cost is 
$0.05 per cubic yard, including depreciation of plant. 

During a period of 430 days the dredge was able to work only 375 days, in 
which time 340,068 cubic yards (bank measurement) were lifted. One cubic 
yard in the bank swells to 1.615 eubic yards in the bucket. 

§ 730. Gold Dkedgino in (Jeniskal. —This process is now used in New Zea¬ 
land, Australia, Siberia, Alaska, British Columbia, and in the states of Colorado, 
California, Oregon. Idaho and Montana. Many failures have been made through 
ignorance of the fact that all auriferous ground is not suitable for dredging. 
Unfavorable ground is that which contains large boulders, stumps of trees and 
hard and broken bed rock in the cracks of which the gold will accumulate and be 
removed with difficulty. In rivers the dredge usually works up the stream and a 
swift current or the occurrence of floods are troublesome. In general in starting 
it is wise to do some prospecting to ascertain: (1) the quantity and character of 
the gold by panning or by a test run on material from the surface to bed rock; 

. (3) the room for a dump for tailings; (3) the absence of large stones—over 500 
pounds—which the dredge cannot handle; (4) the area and the depth of the 
material to bed rock; (5) the amount of sediment deposited over the gold bearing 
gravel in the case of rivers; (6) the fuel supply. 

Besides the continuous bucket and the dipper dredges of Mills 51 and 52, 
other types have been employed at one time or other, such as the clam shell dredge, 
the orange peel dredge, suction dredges and an Archimedes screw dredge. The 
clam shell dredge and the orange peel dredge are not favored, since (1) they de¬ 
liver the material intermittently; (2) they are leaky, allowing the gold to escape; 
and (3) the dredge must be set on spuds as otherwise it would rock and interfere 
with the work of the gold saving tables. These spuds do not allow so much elas¬ 
ticity as mooring lines and with them the dredge is not so easily moved. Suction 
dredges which draw np the material by means of large centrifugal pumps with a 
j 18-inch raction pipe or by some other vacunm-producing device have proved fail- 
yttres in most cases although two are used on the Snake Biver, Idaho. They can¬ 
not deal with hard rock or coarse material and stones are liable to jam in the sue* 
||pn pipe. The power consumed by them is very high, the wear is considerable 




FIG. 521(1. —ELEVATION OF A BUCYKUS GOLD DREDGE DRIVEN BY ELECTRIC MOTORS. 
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and they fail to lift the heavy gold with the lighter sand owing to the decrease of 
suction "a short distance away from the pipe. The only dredge of the Archimedes 
screw type known to the author was located in California and proved a failure. 
The dipper dredge (steam shovel type) has the disadvantages that the gold is 
liable to leak out of the dipper, it delivers the material intermittently, it requires 
spuds, it disturbs the gravel more and is more costly to run than the bucket dredge. 
It has an advantage where large boulders arc to be handled. The bucket dredge 
is the favorite dredge to-day. More of them are used than all the others put 
together and in some cases they have actually replaced dipper dredges. They can 
handle both coarse and fine material, they do not stir up the gravel, and they de¬ 
liver the material in a continuous stream. They cannot deal successfully with 
hard and tough bed roek or with boulders although for the latter on some bucket 
dredges a few of the buckets are replaced by grabs in the form of hooks. Bucket 
dredges have been made with buckets of all sizes up to cubic feel, which occurs 
on a Knott dredge and which corresponds to a theoretical capacity of 6,400 cubic 
yards in 24 hours. There is a limit to the capacity of a dredge for the reason 
that a limited area can be allowed for the gold saving tables. To overcome this 
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difficulty the dredged mate¬ 
rial has sometimes been 
transferred for treatment 
to apparatus mounted on a 
second scow or on the shore, 
but so many new difficul¬ 
ties are met with that 
neither of these schemes 
has been employed to any 
extent. The Knott dredge 
also has an arrangement 
whereby the buckets are 
kept vertical and come np 
full, no matter at what 
depth they are working, 
and the ladder can swing 
180°. On the TTrie dredge 
is an arrangement whereby 
the buckets may he only 
partly or wholly filled. The 
Bueyrus dredge is made in 
two forms:—the single lift 
and the double lift. The 
former is similar to that 
described in Mill 53 and is 
shown in Figs. 521a. and 
5216, while in the latter 
the trommel is placed at a 
lower level and the fine 
undersize of the trommel is 
elevated to the gold sav¬ 
ing tables by a centrifu¬ 
gal pump. It is claimed 
that the blades of the 
pump disintegrate any clay 
balls that may have pre¬ 
viously escaped. It would 
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also brighten the gold for amalgamation, if amalgamation were used on dredges. 
Under favorable conditions dredges can work to a depth of 60 feet below water 
level, and can stack tailings to a height of 60 feet above water level. When 
working in high banks a hydraulic nozzle has been used to cut down the bank in' 
advance and thereby prevent the buckets from being buried by a falling bank. 
On some bucket dredges a stream of water is used to wash out any material ad¬ 
hering to the inside of the buckets and the washings together with any spill from 
the buckets are pumped up and run over the tables. 

The trommels on dredges vary from 16 to 25 feet in length, are made of steel 
plate i inch thick, or sometimes of bars, and the size of the holes varies from 
inch at the upper end to § inch at the lower. To help the disintegration, angle 
irons have been used on the inside of the trommel. On some dredges, two trom¬ 
mels are used. Instead of trommels, fixed grizzlies or shaking screens are found. 
Grizzlies do not disintegrate the material as well as trommels. Shaking screens 
have been little used although they have been recently installed at Oroville, Cali¬ 
fornia, where they have been claimed to be more efficient, to use less power, and to 
use less than half as much water as a trommel. Stationary screens of perforated 
plat* are used in some instances for fine screening. 

The rear elevator or stacker is a comparatively recent development of the 
process. When working in rivers it is not necessary to elevate the tailings, and 
as a rule in other places it is only the coarse tailings that arc lifted, although 
occasionally in large deposits the fine stuff is taken as well as the coarse. The 
buckets are perforated to allow the water to drain out, as otherwise it would be 
dlumped on the top of the pile and would wash down the tailings. Other devices 
are: (1) to elevate the tailings to an elevated launder and let them flow off by 
gravity; (2) to use belt, conveyors with little cleats on them which are cheaper 
and wear less than bucket elevators; (3) to pump them up through a tailings pipe, 
which is expensive in power and wear. 

Stationary inclined tables covered with cocoa matting overlaid with expanded 
metal or wire netting are the form of gold saving appliance in common use to¬ 
day, but many other forms have been and still are employed. Among them are 
vanners, riffles, and amalgamated plates. A dipper drudge connected with a 
vanner plant on the shore proved a failure in one case in California, while in 
another case it did not. Riffles (not including the riffles of expanded metal on the 
tables) are more or less used in the sluices (see § 510). They are satisfactory for 
catching the coarser gold, but for the finer particles they do not seem to be as 
efficient as tables. Riffles with mercury in them are not favored. With amal¬ 
gamated plates the coarse material passing over them is liable to scour them too 
much. Another obstacle to the use of mercury in gold dredging is that the gold 
is generally rusty, that is. coated with some foreign substance so that it cannot be 
amalgamated without first being brightened. An exception to the use of mer¬ 
cury is at Oroville, California, where they now use tables with riffles containing 
mercury on them, and with frequent steps or drops in the table. With this 
arrangement they claim to save 12 or 13% more gold which formerly went to 
waste owing to its fineness. Among the different kinds of tables found on differ¬ 
ent dredges are the following:—burlap, burlap followed by canvas, burlap over 
. amalgamated plates, burlap over cotton cloth which is used to catch any gold 
that sifts through the coarse burlap, cocoa matting over cotton cloth, baize, 
plush, blankets, Brussels carpet, Canton flannel, and rough boards. All of the 
preceding may have expanded metal over them. When coarse stuff passes over 
the tables they are quite often overlaid a short distance above their surface hy a 
perforated plate which arrangement saves wear of the tables and gives the gold « 
better chance to be caught. .As a rule the tables slope about 1| inches per foot; 
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or 7° 7'. They are 16 to 18 feet long and the sections are 3 or 4 feet wide. The 
matting or burlap is in lengths of 3 or 4 feet to be easily removed for cleaning. 
Tables are preferred to narrow sluices and it is better to have short tables of 
good width rather than long tables of narrow width. 

The cleaning of the tables should be made often enough to prevent loss of gold 
over the tail. The prevailing opinion is that when the surface of the table has 
been filled with black sand from head to tail then some of the gold will be unable 
to displace the black sand and will slip by to waste. 

In working up the concentrates from the tables they may be worked: up with 
mercury in a clean up pan or some similar device with or without the use of chem¬ 
icals. or the gold may be extracted from them by further concentration as indi¬ 
cated at the end of § 505. The latter method is the usual one. A method used 
on a dredge in Montana is to treat the concentrates in a kieve and then pan the 
“bottoms” or heads of the kieve. 

In addition to the use of steam and electricity for power as described in Mill 
52, there are a few instances of the use of water power in the shape of Pelton 
wheels mounted on the dredge and having the water brought to them under a suffi¬ 
cient head through a flexible pipe. Formerly the so-called current wheel dredges 
were found in New Zealand. They were driven by the current of the river by 
means of large paddle wheels on the side of the dredge. These had a small first 
cost and small labor and power cost, but they had small capacity* and could not 
run except where the current was strong. When two or three dredges are working 
near one another the use of electricity generated at a central station is more 
economical than steam plants on each dredge and smaller boats can be used. 

The water required on a dredge is 2,000 gallons more or less per cubic yard 
dredged. Where a dredge is working in an artificial pond a supply of fresh water 
is necessary in order to prevent the water from becoming too muddy. On steam 
dredges, drawing the water through a condenser serves the double purpose of con¬ 
densing the steam and warming the water in cold weather. 

The cost of dredging is very variable, depending upon the conditions. Under 
favorable circumstances the work can be done for $0.04 to $0.12 per cubic yard. 
As low as $0.03 is reported. The average daily expenses of a bucket dredge should 
not. be over $55 to $60 per day for a capacity of 1,000 to 1,500 cubic yards per 24 
hours. On Snake River, Idaho, a centrifugal pump suction dredge cost $100 pel 
duy, a bucket dredge cost $75. In Montana the bucket dredge “A. E. Greeter,” 
run by steam, cost $0.09 per cubic yard., while the bucket dredge “F. L. Graves,” 
run by electricity, cost $0,045. On the Yuba River, California, the cost is $0.03 to 
$0.05 per cubic yard. In New Zealand five dredges ranged from $0,032 to $0,155 
with an average of $0,065. If many difficulties are met the cost will be consid¬ 
erably above the previous figures. The cost of a steam dredge in position will 
vary from $15,000 to $60,000 or even more depending upon its location. The 
Pomeroy dredge in Eastern Oregon cost $60,000, handles 2,000 cubic yards in 
24 hours, requires 10 men, and costs $0.05 per cubic yard. 

GOLD MILLS WITH GRAVITY STAMPS WITH OR WITHOUT AMALGAMATED PLATES 

AND VANNBHS. 

§ 721. Groups (m) to (r) inclusive include mills for extracting gold from 
mine quartz or rich gravel, the essential feature of which is gravity stamps, to 
which may be added amalgamated plates and vanners and many other devices. 
Instead of gravity stamps, other forms of fine crushing machinery such as Hunt 
ington mills, ball mills, Chili mills, Tustin mills, etc., are occasionally used. 

After stampings the gold may be in any of the following conditions 
free and bright in compact forma; 
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free and bright in finely abraded slimes; 
rusty in compact or tiattish forms; 
included in pyritic minerals, compact or flattish; 
combined with tellurium, compact or flattish; 
included in grains of quartz; 
in fine pyritic and telluride slimes. 

The compact bright gold and' the finely abraded slime gold are easily caught 
on amalgamated plates; the latter is probably better caught if the plates give the 
pulp successive drops. The compact grains of rusty gold, of gold included in 
pyritic mineral and of telluride of gold are easily caught by a vanner. The 
flattish grains of rusty gold and telluride and the included grains may be diffi¬ 
cult to catch. 'J’o save them requires the putting of too much quariz in the heads 
and the consequent drop in assay; if too much goes into the tailings the tailings 
go up in assay. The fine slimes of pyritic mineral and telluride and, if no amal¬ 
gamated plates are used, the finely abraded gold go into the tailings of the vanner 
to a considerable extent. Tellurides of gold are difficult to save in this way be¬ 
cause they are very brittle and slime badly, they do not amalgamate, and they are 
more or less volatilized in subseouent roasting operations. In ease they are pres¬ 
ent, in any considerable quantity it is advisable to use some non-sliming crushing 
apparatus, then to concentrate and ship the concentrates to a smelter. The 'Aus¬ 
tin mill at Murphys, California, did this successfully. 

In all the gold mills with gravity stamps, graded crushing is absent, since the 
object of using stamps is to pulverize the ore. For this reason the use of griz¬ 
zlies probably does not lessen the quantity of slimes produced but merely serves to 
increase the capacity of the breakers and lessen their wear. Similarly the use of 
a fine Dodge breaker between the automatic feeder and the stamps 2 '" 1 has the 
effect of only increasing the capacity of the stamps. 


(to) gold mills with gravity stamps and vanners but with no amalga¬ 
mated PLATES. 

§ 722. This group includes Mills 63, 54 and 55. The ores are dressed by 
breakers, California stamps stamping coarse, and vanners. The compact grains 
of gold or mineralized metal are all easily saved by the vanners. The flattish 
and included grains are partly saved in the vanner heads and partly lost in the 
tailings. The finely slimed mineralized and free metal are saved only so far as 
the vanner can save them, unless a canvas plant is used as noted under Mill 55. • 

Amalgamated plates are not used in these mills because the amount saved by 
them would he too small. Mill 53 would save 30% of the gold as free gold by 
mercury, but this gold is caught by the concentration and the final saving is the 
same, and one process is used instead of two. Since it is cheaper to recover gold 
by amalgamation than it is by concentration followed by chlorinating or smelting 
of the concentrates, it will be a question for the ledger to decide whether to use 
amalgamation and concentration combined or concentration alone. In the lat¬ 
ter case, some other form of crushing apparatus, such as a Tustin mill, which does 
not make as many fines as stamps, would be preferred. 

§ 723. Mill No. 53. Hector Mining Company, Telluride, Colorado.— 
Capacity 90 tons per 24 hours. The mill runs 24 hours per day, probably 7 days 
per week. 'The ore consists of the economic minerals pyrite, a little ehalcopyrite 
and tetrahedrite. and a very little galena and free gold, and a gangue of white and 
bine quartz. The problem is to save the gold, silver, and lead. The ore is 
brought in care holding 2,700 pounds to (1). 
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1. Three No. 1 or receiving bins with 45° bottom, each holding 100 tons. By 
three gates and chutes to (2). 

2. Three No. 1 Bodge breakers, X 6 inches, crushing to J inch. To (3). 

3. Three No. 2 bins, each holding 50 tons. By six Hendy feeders to (4). 

4. Thirty gravity stamps arranged in six batteries, using a screen with 0.70-ram. 
square holes. I’ulp to (5); at weekly clean up, scrap iron to waste and coarse 
rock returned to mortar. 

5. Ten 4-foot Frue vanners and two 7-belt Woodbury vanners. Heads shipped 
to smelter; tailings to waste. 

The labor required is 10 men per 24 hours divided into two shifts of 12 hours 
each: 4 breaker men, 2 stamp men, 2 vanner men, and 2 others. Wages range 
from $3 to $4.50 per day. Board costs $30 per month, coal $10 per ton and wood 
$5 per cord. 

Power for six months in summer is derived from water power running Pelton 
wheels under a head of 425 feet. A 3-foot wheel runs the breaker and stumps and 
a smaller wheel runs the vanners. In winter the power is furnished by two 60- 
horse power fire tube boilers and one 100-horse power engine. The horse power 
used is: breakers, 15 ; stamps and feeders, 35; vanners, 10; total, 60. 

Water is derived from Marshall Creek by a pipe 12 inches diameter and 1,200 
feet long. The stamps use 34.560 gallons in 24 hours and the vanners 17,280 
gallons. 

The ore runs $5 to $10 per ton. The concentrates contain 5 to 10 ounces gold 
per ton, 30 to 35 ounces silver, and 5 to 12% lead. The tailings contain a trace 
of gold and 0.75 to 1.00 ounce silver per ton. One hundred tons of ore yield 5 
tons of eoneenlrates and 95 tons of tailings. The mill saves 90 to 95% of the gold 
and 65% of the silver. 

§ 724. Mill No. 51. IIornbilvek Mining Company, Frisco, Utah. —Ca¬ 
pacity 100 tons in 24 hours. The mill runs 24 hours per day, probably 7 days 
per week. The ore consists of the economic minerals native silver, argenlite, 
cerargyrite, and eermsite, and a gangue of quartz, calcite and siderite. The 
problem is to save the lead, silver, and gold. The ore is sorted into smelting ore 
which goes to the smelter, and concentrating ore to (lj. 

1. A gravel screen with lj-ineh square holes. Oversize to (2); undersize to 
(3). 

2. One No. 1 breaker, a Comet D, crushing to 2 inches. To (3). 

3. From (1) and (2). Mill bin. By six chutes and six Hendy feeders to (4). 

4. Thirty gravity stamps arranged in six batteries, using a 24-mesh wire screen. 
Pulp to (5). 

5. Six 6-foot Frue vanners. Heads to (7); tailings to (6). 

6. Twelve 6-foot Frue vanners. Heads to (7); tailings to waste pond. 

7. From (5) and (6). The concentrates are sold to the silver-lead smelters to 
the highest bidder. 

Water is pumped back from the waste pond to the mill. 

Analyses are as follows; 
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One hundred tons of ore mined yield 20 to 40 tons of smelting ore, and 60 to 
30 tons of concentrating ore. Eighty tons of concentrating ore yield about 15 
tons of concentrates ana 65 tons of tailings. 
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The reader will notice the arrangement, of the vanners in series with six in the 
first set and twelve in the second, instead of eighteen in parallel as would be the 
usual arrangement. At this mill the loss in silver is mainly due to cerargyrite 
(homsilvcr) which is difficult to save owing to its scaly form, and which slips 
away in the tailings. This mineral has the name of being difficult to concentrate 
but at Tombstone, Arizona, 71 a plant is reported to have worked very successfully 
on tailings from pan amalgamation which contained hornsilver down to the 
fineness of slimes. The plant hud a capacity of 150 to 170 tons in 24 hours and 
consisted of two 1.2-mm. trommels and a box classifier, the products of which were 
at first treated on two jigs and six convex revolving slime tallies; later the coarsest 
slime tables were replaced by Frue vanners. 

§ 725. Will No. 55. Pandora Mill of the Smuggler-Union Mining 
Company, Telluhide, Colorado. —Capacity 130* tons in 24 hourR. The mill 
runs 24 hours per day, 7 days per week. The ore consists of the economic 
minerals pyrite, ehalcopyrite, galena, sphalerite, several arsenical silver minerals 
and occasionally native gold and silver, all finely disseminated, and a gangue of 
quartz with a little rhodoerosite, ealcite and barite. The ore is hauled in cars, 
holding 1 ton, to the rock house where rich smelting ore is picked out on chutes 
and aprons, and the residue goes by a Bleiehert wire tramway, with buckets hold¬ 
ing 500 pounds, 1 mile to (1). 

1. No. 1 or receiving bin holding 25 tons. By shovel to (2). 

2. One No. 1 Blake breaker, 10X15 inches, crushing to 14 inches. To (3). 

3. No. 2 or stamp bin, holding 200 tons. By 10 gates and chutes and 10 
Hendy feeders to (4). 

4. Fifty gravity stamps, arranged in ten batteries, using screens with 1.10-mm. 
square boles. Pulp to (5); at monthly clean up, scrap iron to waste, coarse ore 
returned to mortar. 

5. No. 1 vanners. Sixteen 4-foot, Frue vanners and fourteen 4-foot, Triumph 
vanners. Heads to smelter; tailings to (0). 

G. A screen with 40-mesh holes. Oversize to (7); undersize to waste. 

7. A Huntington mill with probably a 40-mesh screen. To (8). 

8. No. 2 vanners. Heads to smelter; tailings to waste. 

The labor required is 23 men per 24 hours divided into two shifts of 12 
hours each: 2 engineers, 2 firemen, 2 brenkermen, 2 stamp men, 4 vanner men and 
11 others. Wages vary from $3.50 to $4.50 per day. Board costs $30 per month. 

Power is furnished bv two fire tube boilers 10 feet long, 4J feet diameter, with 
44 tubes 31 inches diameter, running under a steam pressure of 00 pounds per 
square inch, and an engine with cylinder 18 X 30 inches, making 78 revolutions 
per minute, cutting off at J stroke and indicating 150 horse power. 

The water required for the stamps is 132 gallons per minute. The ore stamped 
contains about 0.5 ounce gold and 13 ounces silver per ton ; the concentrates con¬ 
tain 2 to 3 ounces gold and 50 ounces silver; the tailings contain 0.14 ounce gold 
and 5 ounces silver per ton. About 10 or 15% of the ora mined is picked out in 
the rock house as rich smelting ore. One hundred tons of ore stamped yield about 
20 tons of concentrates and 80 tons of tailings. The mill saves about 80% of the 
gold and about 00% of the silver. 

An analysis of the ore showed: SiO, (silica), 70.42% ; FeS„ (pvrite), B.57‘%; 
Fe 2 O s , 3.04% ; MnCO„ 1.69% ; AU),, 9.94% ; CaCO„ (caleite), 3i54% ; MgCO„, 
0.98% ; ZnS (blende). 1.52% ; PbS (galena), 0.76% ; Cu L .SFe,,S., (ehalcopyrite), 
0.17%. An analysis of the concentrates showed: SiO„, 39.92% ; FeS,., 26.89%; 
Fe.O„ 4.50% ; MnCO,. 3.51% ; Al.O,, 6.20% ; OaOO,', 4.48% ; MgCO., 2.27%; 
ZnS. 5.94%; PbS. 3.76% ; (XSFe'A, 0.51%. 

The reason given for pulverizing this ore by stamps is that the mineral is 


* Since Increased te 900. 
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finely disseminated in the gangue and that in order to liberate it, stamps an 
necessary even though they are productive of considerable loss through sliming 
This loss is bound to occur with stamps although they use a coarser screen that 
is usual. 

Recent changes in this mill are to use a 10-mesh screen in the stamps instead 
of a 14-mesh (1.10 mm.) and thereby to increase the capacity to 200 tons in 24 
hours. The pulp from the stamps goes to a 20-mesh trommel. The oversize oi 
the trommel is crushed by rolls and then joins the undersize which is treated 
on vanners. A Gates canvas plant similar to Mill 18, containing 7,000 square 
feet of canvas, has also been installed to treat, the tailings of the mill. Aboui 
75 to 80% of the coarse material goes to cyanide treatment from the hydraulk 
classifier spigot and the remainder goes to the canvas tables. Before it was 
in final running order it was saving $2,000 per month of value whicl 
formerly went to waste. The concentrates of the canvas plant contain 1 ounct 
gold and 00 ounces silver jx-r ton and 7% lead. 

(») GOLD MILLS WITH GCAVITY STAMPS AND AMALGAMATE!) PLATES BUT NC 

VANNEBS. 

S 120. In Mill 50, which is the only mill in this group, the gold is coarse grave! 
gold, and hence the very coarse screen and high speed of stamping. The compact 
nuggets, thin forms and finely slimed gold are nearly all caught on short amalga¬ 
mated plates or in riffles containing mercury. The rusty gold and black sane 
arc mostly caught in riffles; the black sand is subsequently cleaned up with a hark 
pan. 

§ 727. Mill No. 5G. Franklin Mining Company, Placervtlle, Califor¬ 
nia. —Capacity GO tons per 24 hours. The mill runs 24 hours per day, 1 day) 
per week. This is a cement gravel none in which the ore consists of the eeonomii 
mineral native gold and a gangue of loosely cemented conglomerate lying or 
bed rock and containing some black sand. The problem is to save the gold 
The ore is brought in cars, each holding 1,000 pounds, and dumped into (1), 

1. Receiving bin holding 300 tons. By gates and chutes and two Hendi 
feeders to (2). 

2. Ten gravity stamps arranged in two batteries, using screens with 1 .G0-mm 
square holes and having mercury fed to the mortar. Pulp to (3); at wee Id' 
clean up, scrap iron to waste, coarse ore returned to (2), amalgam to (9), am 
black sand to (10). 

3. Four sets of amalgamated plates and riffles, one in front and one behinc 
each battery. Each consists of the following in sequence: A splash plate, i 
lip plate, an apron plate and five cross riffles containing mercury. Atnalgan 
from plates and riffles removed every 7 days to (9); pulp to (4). 

4. Two collecting sluice boxes, one in front and one behind the batteries. Bad 
contains round hole riffles with four cross riffles at the end. Black sand am 
amalgam are cleaned out monthly and separated by hand pans, the forme 
going to (10) and the latter to (9); pulp to (5). 

6. One main sluice with longitudinal riffles. Black sand cleaned out month! 
to (10); pulp to (6). 

6. One undercurrent with 15-mesh holes. Oversize and some of the water t< 
(7); undersize and most of the water to (8). 

7. One sluice with Hungarian riffles. Black sand cleaned out monthly to (10) 
pulp to waste. 

8. From (6). Three fixed inclined tables covered with old stamp screens 
Black sand cleaned off monthly to (10); pulp to waste. 

9. From (8), (3), (4), (10). The amalgam is squeezed and then contain 
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about 50% gold. It ia retorted and the retort residue shipped to market without 
melting. The mercury is used over in the mill. 

10. From (5!). (4), (5), (7), (8). An amalgamating barrel making 30 
revolutions per minute, in which the black sand is ground by hard round stones 
with mercury and a little sulphuric acid. Amalgam to (9Jt-5 tailings stored for 
further treatment. 

The labor inquired for the mine and mill is 30 men per 34 hours. Wages 
vary from $3.50 per day for laborers to $3 for mechanics. Board costs $5 per 
week and wood is $3 per cord. 

Power is furnished by a Felton wheel, 6 feet diameter, with f-inch nozzle, 
using 15 miner's inches of water (about 180 gallons per minute) under a head 
of 180 feet and rated at 9 horse power. 

The water for the mill is part of the waste from the Pelton wheel and the 
amount, fed to the ten stomps is 07 gallons per minute. Water costs $0.30 ]>er 
miner's inch per 34 hours. 

The ore contains 0.13 to 0.40 ounce gold per ton. The black sand assays 1 
to 3.5 ounces gold per ton. The gold is 935 to 950 line. One hundred tons of ore 
yield a lit tie over ] ton of black sand and 99 tons of tailings. The mill saves 
bv amalgamation from 0.13 to 0.35 ounce gold or even more fiom each ton of 
ore. The loss ol mercury is very small. 

(0) GOLD MOI-I'S WITH GRAVITY STAMPS, AMALGAMATED PLATES AND VANNER3. 

§ 738 This group includes Mills 57 to 70 inclusive. They treat ores contain¬ 
ing free gold wilh auriferous pyritie minerals. The compact grains of gold and 
most of the finely slimed gold are caught on amalgamated plates. The compact 
pyrite and rusty gold are caught in the heads of the van nor. The flatfish and, 
included grains are partly caught in the heads and partly lost in the tailings of the 
vanner. The finely slimed pyritie mineral is caught only so far as the vanner is 
able to caleh it. 

§ 739. Mill No. 57. North Star Mining Company, Grass Valley, Cali¬ 
fornia.— Capacity 04 tons per 34 hours. The mill runs 24 hours per day, 0 
days per week. The ore consists of the economic minerals free gold and auriferous 
pyrites, and a gangue of quartz. The quartz vein is in a country rock of diabase. 
The problem is to save the gold. The ore is hand picked in the mine into clean 
waste and milling ore. Both classes are hoisted separately in cars holding 1,400 
pounds, the former going to the dump and the latter being trammed over a 
trestle to (1). 

1. Right grizzlies with 3-inch spaces. Oversize to (3); undersize to (4). 

2. Eight No. 1 bins with bottoms sloping 43°. By gates to (3). 

3. Three No. 1 Blake breakers. 9 X 15 inches, crushing to H inches. To (4). 

4. From (1) and (3). Eight No. 2 bins with bottoms sloping 43° and 
each holding 30 tons. By eight gates and chutes and eight Hondy feeders to (5). 

5. From (4) and (10). Forty gravity stamps arranged in eight batteries, 
using screens with 0.79-mm. round holes and having mercury fed to the mortar. 
Pulp to (G); at fortnightly clean up, amalgam to (10) and battery residue to 
( 8 ). 

G. Eight sets of amalgamated plates and mercury traps. Two sets have the 
following sequence: A lip plate, No. t mercury trap, apron plate, sluice plate. 
No. 2 mercury trap, No. 3 mercury trap. Six sets have the following sequence: 
A lip plate, No. 1 mercury trap, apron plate, first sluice plate, second sluice plate, 
No. 3 mercury trap. Pulp to (7): at daily clean un. amalgam from plates to 
(10); and less often amalgam froin traps to (10) and heavy sand to (8). 
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7. Twelve four-foot Triumph Viiiiners and four-foot Frue vanners. Heads 
to chlorinaTon works; tailings to waste. 

8. From (5) and (0). Clean up barrel, run only at time of fortnightly clean 
up. Pulp hosed out to (9). 

)). Mechanical baton. Heads consisting of amalgam and coarse material to 
(10); tailings, settled in a settling tank and thence to chlorination works. 

10. From (5), (0), (9). Clean up room, containing a clean up pan, three 
panning sinks, hand pans, etc. The products are scrap iron to waste; coarse 
ore to (5) ; concentrates to chlorination works; amalgam which is squeezed', 
retorted and melted to go to market; quicksilver used over in the mill. 

The labor required is 5 men per 24 hours. Wood costs $4 per cord. 

The power is furnished by three Pel ton wheels running under a head of 275 
feet. One wheel 3 feet diameter, with }}-inch nozzle, making 372 revolu¬ 
tions per minute, drives the roek breakers; one wheel 6 feet diameter, with 
lfj-inch nozzle, making 190 revolutions, drives the stamps; one wheel 2 
feet diameter, with ij-inch nozzle, making 390 revolutions per minute, drives the 
vanners. The wheels use 110 miner’s inches of water (about 1,276 gallons per 
minute). 

In addition to the water used by the Felton wheels, the stamps and vanners 
require 10 miner's inches (about 116 gallons per minute). 

The ore contains from 0.4 or 0.5 to 1.5 ounces gold per ton, average about 0.9 
ounce. The gold is 856 tine. The concentrates assay from 2.5 to 3.0 ounces gold 
per ton and the tailings about. 0.025 ounce per ton. One hundred tons of ore 
yield li| to 4 tons of concentrates and 96 to 98} tons of tailings. The mill saves 
85 to 91% of the gold by amalgamation, 6 to 12% in the concentrates and the 
remaining 3% is lost, in the tailings. Of the gold saved by amalgamation, 66% 
is caught, in the mortar, 23% on the lip and apron plates, 8% on the sluice plate 
and 3% on the lower plates. 

§ 730. Mtt.t. No. 58. Maryland Mi kino Company, Grass Valley, Cali¬ 
fornia. —Capacity 80 tons per 24 hours. The mill runs 24 hours per day, 7 days 
per week. The ore consists of the economic minerals free gold and auriferous 
pyrites and a gangue of hard quartz and slate. The vein is 2} feet wide and is 
between a hanging wall of diorite and a foot wall of slate. The problem is to 
save the gold. The ore is hoisted up an incline in a car holding 1,000 pounds and 
dumped upon (1). 

1. Receiving bin with bottom sloping 45° and holding 500 tons, roughly 
divided into two parts. By eight gates and chutes and eight Hendy feeders to 


2. Forty gravity stamps arranged in eight batteries, using screen with 0.54 
and 0.59-mm. square holes. Pulp to (3); at fortnightly clean up, fine battery 
residue to (7), coarse returned to mortar. 

3. Fight sets of amalgamated plates and mercury traps, each arranged in 
the following sequence: First apron plate, No. 1 mercury trap, second apron 
plate, No. 2 mercury trap, sluice plate, No. 3 mercury traps. Pulp to (4); at 
daily clean up, amalgam from plates to (8); less often, amalgam from traps 
to (8), and heavy sand to (7). 

4. Ten 4-foot Frue vanners and six 5-foot Triumph vanners, all with amal¬ 
gamated plates on their distributors. Amalgam cleaned off periodically to (8); 
heads to (9); overflow of heads tank to (5); tailings to waste. 

5. Forty-eight No. 1 settling tanks arranged in 16 sets with three in series in 
each set. Settlings to .(9); overflow to (6). 

6. One No. 2 settling tank. Settlings to (9) ; overflow to waste. 

7 . From (2) and (3). A clean up pan run only at fortnightly clean up. Pulp 
is worked up by hand pans in (8). 
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8. From (3), (4), (7). Clean up room containing the clean up pan, hand 
pans, panning sink, straining cloths, etc. The products are scrap iron to waste; 
concentrates to (0); amalgam retorted, melted and shipped to market; quick¬ 
silver used again in the mill. 

9. From (4), (5), (fi), (8). Smelting works. The smelting charges being 
$1(1 per ton make this preferable to chlorination, which costs $18 to $30 per ton. 

The labor required is four men per 34 hours. Wages vary from $3.50 per day 
for laborers to $3 for mechanics. Board costs $5 per week. 

Power is furnished by a. Pel ton wheel 5 feet in diameter. 

§731. Mill No. 59. The Empire Mill, Grass Valley, California.— 
Capacity 00 tons in 34 hours. The mill runs 34 hours per day, 6 days per week. 
The ore consists of the economic minerals native gold and auriferous pyrites 
and a gangue of hard quartz and slate. The vein is 1 foot thick in a country 
rock of diabase. The problem is to save the gold. The ore is hoisted in cars 
holding 1.333 pounds to (1). 

1. Twelve No. 1 or receiving bins, supplied with ore each from its own level, 
stope or shaft, and from any one of which ore can be supplied to any battery. 
Ore wheeled to (3). 

3. Four grizzlies with 3-inch spaces. Oversize to (3) ; undersize to (1). 

3. Two Blake breakers, 9 X 14 inches, crushing to 3 inches. To (4). 

4. From (3) and (3). One No. 3 or mill bin with four sections, two for each 
breaker. The sections are 36 and 34 feet long. 16 feet wide and 13 feet deep, with 
the bottom sloping 40°. By gates and chutes and eight llemly feeders to (5). 

5. Forty gravity stamps arranged in five batteries, using screens with 0.635- 
mm. round holes, and having mercury fed to the mortar. Pulp to (6); at fort¬ 
nightly clean lip, amalgam and battery residue to (8). 

6. Eight sots of amalgamated plates and mercury iraps, each arranged in the 
following sequence: First apron plate. No. I mercury trap, second apron plate, 
sluice plate, No. 3 mercury trap. Pulp to (7) ; at fortnightly clean up, amalgam 
from plates to (8) ; amalgam and heavy sand from traps to (8). 

7. Sixteen 4-foot Triumph vannors. Heads to chlorination works; tailings to 
waste. 

8. From (5) and (6). Cleaning up apparatus, consisting of small grinding 
pan, hnnd pans, amalgamated plates, settling tank, retort, etc. The products are 
coarse ore back to (5), amalgam to retort and the gold to market, fine concen¬ 
trates to chlorination works, coarse concentrates saved to be reground in the pan, 
mercury to he used over again in the mill. 

The labor required is 7 men per 34 hours. Wages vary from $1.50 or $3.50 per 
day for laborers to $3 or $3.50 for mechanics. 

Power is furnished by Pelton water wheels running under a head of 450 feet. 
One wheel 6 feet diameter, using a lf-inch nozzle, making 320 revolutions per 
minute and' developing 80 horse power, runs the breakers and stamps. One wheel 
2 feet diameter, with a |-inch nozzle not fully opened, making 440 revolutions 
and developing 7 horse power, runs the vanners. 

Water is brought in through a main pipe 23 inches diameter, with branches 
13 inches and 4 inches diameter. The power uses 87 miner’s inches (about 972 
gallons per minute), and the stamps and vanners use 15 miner’s inches (about 
168 gallons per minute). Water costs $0.18 per miner’s inch per 24 hours. 

The ore contains 0.25 to 1.5 ounces gold per ton. The gold is 805 fine. The 
concentrates contain from 4 to 12 ounces gold per ton. The tailings run from 
0.038 to 0.05 ounce per ton. One hundred tons of ore yield 2\ tons of concen¬ 
trates and: 97| tons of tailings. On high grade ore the mill saves about 75% 
by amalgamation and 20% in tha concentrates and about 5% is lost in the tail-, 
frigs. On low grade ore the corresponding figures are 50, 35, and 15% respectively. 
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Of the gold saved by amalgamation, | comes from the mortar and { from the 
plates. The loss of mercury is 0.45 ounce per ton of ore. 

Since this mill was visited by the author, a canvas plant has been added for 
treating the tailings and it saves about 4% of the value of the original ore 
which formerly went to waste. 

§ 732. Mill No. fit). The W. Y. 0. D. Mill (Work Yoiie Own Diggings), 
Grass Valley, California.—C apacity 34 tons in 24. hours. The mill runs 24 
hours per (lay. 7 days per week. The ore. consists of the economic minerals native 
gold ami auriferous pyrites and* a gangue of hard quartz and slate. The problem 
is to save (he gold. The ore is brought in cars to a No. 1 or receiving bin from 
which it is delivered to a No. 3 Gates breaker, crushing to 2 inches. The 
crushed ore falls to the No. 2 or mill bin and is thence fed by four gates 
and chutes and four Bendy feeders to twenty gravity stamps arranged in four 
batteries. These have mereury fed to the mortar and use screens with 40-mesh 
round holes. The nmrtars are cleaned out. fortnightly and yield amalgam, which 
is retorted, and the gold sent to market, scrap iron to waste, coarse ore and sand 
returned to the mortar, and mereury used over in the mill. The pulp from the 
mortar passes to four parallel sets of amalgamated plates and mercury traps. 
Each set consists of an apron plate followed by No. 1 mercury trap. These are 
cleaned fortnightly, and the material obtained is worked up by a mailer mortar 
and clean up pan into amalgam, which is retorted and the gold sent to market, 
pyrites to chlorination works and mercury to be used over. The pulp from the 
mereury traps flows to four 4-foot Free vanners, which yield heads to chlorina¬ 
tion works, and tailings to waste. Two 6-foot Woodbury vanners, each with 7 
belts, have since been installed. 

Power is derived from Pelton water wheels. One hundred: tons of ore yield 
2{ tons of concentrates and !)7{ tons of tailings. The concentrates contain about 
5 ounces gold per ton and the tailings 0.075 to 0.10 ounce per ton. The loss of 
mereury is 0.55 ounce per ton of ore. 

g 733. Mill No. 61. Taylor Mine of ttte Idlewild Gold Mining Com¬ 
pany, Greenwood, California. — Capacity 115 to 128 tons per 24 hours. The 
mill runs 24 hours per day, 7 days per week. The ore consists of the economic 
minerals native gold and auriferous pyrites, and a gangue of quartz in thin 
stringers with black slate. The vein lies between greenstone and slate. The 
problem is to save the gold. The ore is brought from the mine in skips holding 
2,000 pounds and dumped upon (1). 

1. A grizzly with {-inch spares on the first half and lf-inch spaces on the last 
half. Oversize to (2); undersize to (3). 

2. One No. 1 breaker, a Gates No. 3, crushing to 1 inch. To (3). 

3. From (1) and (2). A rubber belt conveyor mounted on a frame which 
can be moved so as to deliver the ore to any pari of (4). 

4. A bin wilb flat bottom, holding 500 tons. By gates and chutes and eight 
Bendy feeders to (5). 

5. Forty gravity stamps arranged in eight batteries, using screens with 
0.81-mm. round holes and having mercury fed to the mortar. Pulp to (6); 
at monthly clean up, battery residue to (8). 

6. Eight sets of amalgamated plates, each arranged in the following sequence: 
Plate on splash hoard, apron plate, sluice plate. Pulp to (7); at daily clean up, 
amalgam to retort yielding gold, which is melted and sent to market, and mercury 
to be used again. The slag from the melting is run through the stamp mill for 
any gold it contains. 

7. Four 7-belt Woodbury vanners and four 13-belt Woodbury vanners. Heads 
are stored for further treatment; tailings to waste. 

8. From (5). The battery residue is ground in a clean up barrel for 12 houn 
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and then runs over a gently sloping inclined plane, 30 inches wide, and over a 
riffled sluice box 10 feet long into a tank. Most of the amalgam is caught on the 
upper plane and the riffles catch nearly all the remainder. The siulf which 
settles in the tank is run over one of the sluice plates (ti) to catch the last of 
the value. The amalgam is retorted. 

The labor required is (i men per 24 hours, divided into two shifts: One foreman 
and day amalgamator, 1 breaker man, 1 night amalgamator, 2 vanner men, 1 
roustabout. Wages vary from $2.00 or $2.4)0 per day for laborers to $3.00 or 
$3.4)0 for mechanics. Board costs $0.74) per dav. 

Power is derived from water wheels. One Dodd disc wheel 3(5 inches diame¬ 
ter, with ij-incli round nozzle, making 750 revolutions per minute, rated at 30 
horse power, and using 111 miner’s inches of water under a head of 390 feet, drives 
the Gates breaker. One Pelton wheel, 45 inches diameter, with 1.70-ineh round 
nozzle, making 370 revolutions per minute, rated at (10 horse power and using 
70 miner’s inches under the same head, drives the rest of the mill. 

The water required for power is 8!) miner’s inehes, or about 1.000 gallons per 
minute: for the stamps 144 gallons; and for the vanners 100 gallons; total, about 
1,310 gallons. 

'J’he ore assays 0.20 to 0.27 ounce gold per ton and contains 85% quartz, 13% 
slate and 1| to 2% iron pyrite; the concentrates assay 0.80 In 0.90 ounce gold 
per ton ; the tailings 0.02 to 0.04 ounce; average 0.027 ounce. One hundred tons 
of ore yield 1 it tons of concentrates and 98,[ ions of ladings. The mill saves about 
85%i of the gold by amalgamation and 4>% by concentration and loses about 
10% in the tailings. Fifty per cent, of the bullion comes from the amalgamated 
plates. The gold is 808 fine. The loss of mercury is 0.08 ounce per ton of ore. 
The mill makes 50 to 00 tons of concentrates per month. 

§ 734. Mill (52. (Blind Victoky Mining Company, Placehville, Cali- 
Foknia.— -Capacity 100 to 150 tons per 24 hours. The mill runs 24 hours per 
day, 7 days per week. The ore consists of the economic minerals native gold and 
iuiriferou- pyrites and a gangue of quartz stringers in a hard black Irap-like 
rock. The problem is to save the gold. The ore is hauled out through the mine 
tunnel in ear* holding 2,000 pounds each and dumped upon (1). 

1. Four grizzlies arranged in two pairs, each pair placed like a gable roof, 
with 2'3-inch spaces on throe of them and lj-ineh on the fourth. Oversize to (2); 
undersize to (3). 

2. Three No. 1 Blake breakers, 8 X 12 inehes, crushing to 1J inches. To (3;). 

3. From (1) and (2). A bin with bottom sloping 45° and having a capacity of 
270 tons. By ten chutes and ten Hendy feeders to (4). 

4. Fifty gravity stamps, arranged in ten batteries, using screens with 0.(52 
and 0.75)-mni. round holes and having mercury fed to the mortar. Pulp to (5); 
at monthly clean up, battery residue to (7). 

5. Ten nets of amalgamated plates and mercury traps, each arranged in the 
following sequence: Plate on splash board, plate on mortar lip, plate on dis¬ 
tributor. No. 1 mercury trap, plate on back deflector, apron plate. No. 2 mercury 
trap. Pulp to (fi); at fortnightly clean up, amalgam to retort yielding gold and 
mercury. 

(5. Ten 4-foot Frue vanners and four 5-foot Triumph vanners, all with No. 
3 mercury traps on their distributors. Heads to chlorination works; tailings to 
waste; amalgam from traps is retorted. 

7. From (4). The battery residue is ground in a clean up barrel and the 
amalgam separated out by a revolving pan and retorted; the residue is probably 
returned to (4). 

The labor required is five men per 24 hours. Wages vary from $2.50 to $3,00 
per day. Board costs $4.50 per week and wood $3.00 per cord. 
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Power is derived from “Hurdy-Gurdy” water wheels which are of the Pelton 
type. One wheel, 3 feet diameter, with lj-inch nozzle, making 150 revolutions 
per minute, running under a head of 105 feet, drives the vanners. One wheel, 8 
feet diameter, with 3£-inch nozzle (should be 3|-inch), making 100 revolutions 
per minute and running under the same head, drives the breakers, the stamps 
and the dynamos for lighting the mill and the mine. 

Water is supplied by a ditch. The amount used for power is 480 miner’s 
inches (about 5,385 gallons per minute) and 30 inches for the stamps ana vtin¬ 
ners (about 224 gallons per minute). The stamps use about 100 gallons per 
minute. 

The ore contains 0.10 to 0.40 ounce gold per ton and the tailings contain from 
0.02 to 0.045 ounce per ton, average about 0.03 ounce. One hundred tons of ore 
yield 1 or 2 tons of concentrates (average 1£ tons) and 98 or 99 tons of tailings. 
Of the gold caught by amalgamation, 17% comes from the mortar and 83% 
from the outside plates. The mill saves 80 to 90% of the gold in the ore. 

§ 735. Mill No. (13. Bay State Mining Company, Cosumnhs Hivkr, Cali¬ 
fornia. —Capacity 20 tons per day. The, mill runs 24 hours per day, 7 days per 
week. The ore consists of the economic minerals native gold and auriferous 
pyrites, and a gangue of quartz stringers in slate. The problem is to save the 
gold. The ore is hoisted by a skip to the grizzly. The oversize passes through a 
Blake breaker, 9 X 12 inches, crushing to If inches, and joins the undersize into 
the bin. Two llendy feeders feed the ore from the bin to ten gravity stamps 
arranged in two batteries, using 25-mesh wire screens, and having mercury fed 
to the mortar. The mortar is cleaned out monthly, yielding coarse ore to be 
returned, scrap iron to waste and amalgam to retort. The pulp issuing from the 
screens passes over two sets of amalgamated plates and mercury traps, each con¬ 
sisting of a plate on the mortar lip. No. 1 mercury trap and an apron plate. 
The amalgam is removed periodically and retorted; the pulp goes to four 4-foot 
Frue vanners yielding heads to chlorination works and tailings to waste. 

Power is furnished by a Pelton wheel. 

The ore contains about 0.25 ounce gold per ton; the concentrates contain 5 
ounces gold and 9 ounces silver per ton; the tailings contain about 0.03 ounce 
gold per ton. One hundred tons of ore yield about if tons of concentrates and 
98f tons of tailings. The mill saves about 60% of the gold by amalgamation and 
30% in the concentrates, and loses about 10% in the tailings. Ten thousand 
pounds of concentrates are produced per month. 

§ 736. Mtll 64. Wildman Gold Mining Company, Suttee Cheek, Cali¬ 
fornia.— Capacity 93 tons |Kir day. The mill runs 24 hours per day, 7 days per 
week. The ore consists of the economic minerals native gold and auriferous 
pyrite, and a gangue of solid quartz, or quartz stringers in slate. The problem 
is to save the gold. The ore is hoisted from the mine in a bucket and dumped 
upon (1). 

1. A grizzly with If-inch spaces. Oversize to (2); undersize to (3). 

2. One No. 1 Blake breaker, 9X12 inches, crushing to 1 inch. To (3). 

3. From (1) and (2). No. 1 bin holding 100 tons. By 3 chutes to car holding 
1J tons, which is wheeled to hydraulic platform elevator and lifted and dumped 
to (4). 

4. No. 2 or mill bins, holding 450 tons, with bottom sloping 45°. By six rack 
and pinion gates and chutes and six Hendy feeders to (5). 

6. Thirty gravity stamps, arranged in six batteries using screens with 0.69 X 
9.5-mm. slots and having mercury fed into the mortar. Pulp to (6); every month 
the mortar is cleaned out and the contents worked up for the amalgam which 
is Tetorted. 

6. Six sets of amalgamated plates and mercury traps, each arranged in the 
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following sequence: Plate on mortar lip, apron plate, No. 1 mercury trap, No. 
1 sluice plates. No. 2 mercury trap, No. 2 sluice plates, No. 3 sluice plate, No. 3 
mercury trap. Pulp to (7); amalgam removed every 24 hours and retorted. 

7. Might 4-foot Frue vanners and four 4-foot Triumph vanners. Heads to 
chlorination plant; tailings to waste. 

The labor required is 4$ men per 24 hours. Wages vary from $2.50 per diy to 
$100 per month. 

Power is furnished by a Dodd water wheel, 72 inches diameter, with a lyV- 
inch nozzle, rated at 50 horse power, making 250 revolutions per minute and 
using 40 miner's inches of water under a head of 480 feet. 

Water is supplied by a ditch and the amounts arc 470 gallons per minute for 
power and 105 gallons for the stamps and vanners. 

The ore contains 0.15 to 0.25 ounce gold per ton; the concentrates 3.5 to 4.0 
ounces; the failings a trace to 0.01 ounce, average 0.00(> ounce. One hundred 
tons of ore yield tons of concentrates and 08$ tons of tailings. The mill saves 
about 70% of the gold by amalgamation and 25% by concentration and loses 
about 3 or 4% in the tailings. 

Since the author’s visit, this mill has been enlarged to 40 stamps with a 
capacity of 145 tons per 24 hours. There are now 14 Frue vanners and 2 Triumph 
vanners, and 100 tons of ore yield 1.7 tons of concentrates. 

Si 737. Mill No. (15. Madison Mill of the Utica Company, Angels Camp, 
Calaveras County, California. —Capacity 135 tons per 24 hours. The mill 
runs 24 hours per day, 7 days per week. The ore consists of the economic minerals 
native gold and auriferous pyrite, and a gangue of soft slate containing stringers 
of quartz. The problem is to save the gold. The ore is hoisted by a skip and 
dumped upon (1). 

1. A grizzly with 2-inch spaces. Oversize to (2); undersize to (3). 

2. One No. 1 Blake breaker, 10 X lti inches, crushing to 2 inches. To (3). 

3. From (1) and (2). No. 1 bin 24 feet long, 10 feet wide and 15 feet deep 
in front, with bottom sloping 45°. By six rack and pinion gates and chutes to 
car which delivers ore to various parts of (4). 

4. No. 2 or mill bin 12 feet wide. (10 feet long and 10 feet deep. By eight 
rack and pinion gates and chutes and eight Hendy feeders to (5). 

5. Forty gravity stamps arranged in eight, batteries, using screens with 
0.76-mm. round holes and having mercury fed lo the mortar. Pulp to (6); at 
the fortnightly clean up, amalgam to (9), and the residue to (8). 

0. Plight sets of amalgamated plates and mercury traps arranged in the fol¬ 
lowing sequence: apron plate, distributor, back deflecting plates, two parallel 
sluice plates, No. 1 mercury trap. Pulp to (7); at clean up, amalgam to (9), 
and heavy sand to (8). 

7. Twelve four-foot Frue vanners and four Union vanners. Heads to chlori¬ 
nation works; tailings to waste. 

8. From (5), (6) and (9). A clean np barrel followed by a catch hopper, 
amalgamated plates and settling tanks like Mill 73. Amalgam and coarse stuff to 
(9); coarse pulp run over plates to settling tank to lie returned to barrel; fine 
pulp run over plates to settling tank to go to chlorination works. 

9. From (5), (6) and (8). Clean up room like that of Mill 73. Amalgam is 
retorted and the gold melted and shipped, and the mercury used over again in the 
mill; scrap iron to waste; coaTse ore returned to (5) ; coarse pulp to (8). 

Power is furnished by a Leffel double turbine water wheel taking water which 
has been used in Mills 73 and 74, which are } mile up the river, one being 100 
feet above Mill 65 and the other 38 feet. 

The adjustments in this mill have been changed since it was visited by the 
s , author so that its capacity is now about 200 tons per 24 hours. 
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§ 738. Mill No. 66. Homkstake Mining Company, Lead City, Sooth 
Dakota. —Capacity 400 tons per 24 hours. The mill runs 24 hours per day, 7 
days per week. The ore consists of the economic minerals native gold and aurif¬ 
erous pvrite and arsenopvrite, and a gangue of quartz finely distributed in large 
bodies of mica schist. The problem is to save the gold; The ore from the mine 
is dumped into (1). 

Rock House. 

1. No. 1 bin. By gates and chutes to (2). 

2. Three No. 1 breakers, Cates No. 6, only two used at a time, crushing to 
1$ inches. To (.')). 

3. No. 2 bins. By cars to (4). 

Stamp Mill. 

4. No. 3 or mill bin 441 feel, wide, I I ] feet deep with inverted Y-shaped 
bottom. By twenty gates and chutes (ten on each side) and twenty Hendy feed¬ 
ers to (5). 

6. One hundred gravity stamps arranged in two rows with ten batteries in each 
row, using screens with 0.61-mm. holes and having mercury fed to the mortar. 
Pulp to (6); at fortnightly clean up, amalgam to (9), coarse lumps returned to 
mortar, heavy sand and amalgam to (8); wooden chips are removed from the 
mortar periodically, burned and the ashes go to (9). 

6. Twenty sets of amalgamated plates and mercury traps, ten sets on each side 
of the mill, each set arranged as follows: apron plate, copper lined trough, No. 1 
mercury trap lined with copper, sluice plate. No. 2 mercury trap. Pulp to (7); 
amalgam removed daily from plates is cleaned in a Wedgewood mortar, squeezed 
and retorted, the heavy sand being sent back to the stamps and the mercury used 
over in the mill; traps cleaned out monthly to (9). 

7. Six Gilpin County concentrators. Beads to chlorination works; tailings to 
waste, digs have been tried in place of the concentrators. 

8. From (5). A rocker. Coarse lumps are washed in a coarse screen and yield 
washings to (9) and residue back to (5); amalgam and heavy sand to (9) ; 
light sand to (5); old iron has amalgam scraped off to (9) and then is thrown to 
scrap heap to rust and the rust is cleaned up yearly to (9). 

9. From (5). (fi) and (8). A clean up pan, run at time of clean up, having 
600 to 700 pounds of quicksilver added to the charge. Time of working is three 
hours. Fine stuff to waste; coarse sand and liquid amalgam to (10). 

10. Settling box. Liquid amalgam is strained, squeezed and retorted, yielding 
gold to be melted and mercury to be used over again; heavy sand returned to 
(5); fine overflow to waste. 

This company divides its labor so that 10| men per 21 hours are charged 
against the mill. These are divided into two shifts: | foreman, 1 millwright, \ 
pipe fitter. 2 engineers, 2 firemen, \ night foreman, 1 head amalgamator, 4 
amalgamators, 2 breaker men, 2 oilers, 2 feeders and 2 laborers. Wages vary 
from $2 to $8 per man per day. Wood costs $6 per cord. 

Power is supplied by a steam engine with cylinder 20 X 42 inches, having a 
Meyer cut off valve and rated at 155 horse power; and two horizontal fire tube 
boilers, 54 inches diameter, 16 feet long, with 46 tubes 3f inches diameter, fun¬ 
ning under a steam pressure of 90 pounds per square inch and burning 11 cords 
of wood per 24 hours. 

Water is supplied by a ditch company and costs from $0.50 to $0.57 per stamp 
per 24 hours. In the winter it has to be supplemented by water pumped from the 
mine. The amount required is 1J miner’s inches for five stamps (about 18.7 
' gallons per minute) or about 84 gallons per minute for 100 stamps. 
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The ore assays from 0.25 to 0.50 ounce gold per ton, the concentrates about 1.35 
ounces per ton and the tailings 0.075 ounce per ton. One hundred tons of ore 
yield not over 3 tons of concentrates and about. 07 tons of tailings. They save 
about. 05% of the gold by amalgamation and about 10% by concentration, and 
they lose about 25% in the tailings. It is claimed that 85% of the free gold is 
saved. The average yield of the ore by amalgamation for one year was 0.185 
ounce ($3.70) gold per ton. The loss of mercury is 0.07 ounce per ton of ore. 

This mill has now been increased to 200 stamps. After each mortar there are 
four apron (dates in series, each 12 foot long, 54 inches wide and J inch thick. 
The first is plain copper while the other three are silver plated with two ounces 
of silver per square foot. This new scheme effected in 1002 an additional saving 
of approximately $250,000 over that which would have been obtained from the 
old arrangement. The tailings slime from the plates is at present thrown away 
while the tailings sand is evanided and lime is used to assist, the settling previous 
to evaniding. Addition of this lime to the mortar, as is done in South Africa, 
caused trouble by coating the plates, and so it is not added until after the pulp 
has passed over the plates. 

S 730. Mill No. 07. West Wavehly Hold Mining Company, Limited, 
Wavkiily, Nova Scotia.— Fig. 424 shows the Oldham mill which is much like 
this mill.—Capacity 50 to 05 tons per 24 hours. The mill runs 24 hours per 
day, 0 days per week. The ore consists of the economic minerals native gold and 
arsenopyrite with small amounts of galena, pyrite, chalcopyrite, and sphalerite, 
and a ganguc of hard quartz. The veins arc in magnesian slate and a very hard 
quartzite called whin rock. The problem is to save the gold. The ore is hoisted 
from two shafts and dumped over grizzlies into cars holding 1,000 pounds. Cars 
of waste rock are trammed to the dump, the ore is trammed to (1), the oversize 
and undersize being kept separate. 

1. Five No. 1 bins in one block with bottoms sloping 45° and having a total 
capacity of 225 tons. By gates and chutes to car holding 1,000 pounds which is 
trammed 200 feet to the mill, coarse material going to (2) and fine to (3). 

2. One Forster breaker, 12 X 24 inches, crushing to 11 inches. By jerking 
distributing chutes to (3). 

3. From (1) and (2). Three No. 2 or mill bins, with bottoms sloping 43°, 

one holding 25 tons for two batteries and two holding 10 tons each for the other 
two batteries. By four gates and chutes and four Hammond corrugated cylin¬ 
der feeders to (4). ' 

4. Twenty gravity stamps, arranged in four batteries, using screens with 
0.01 X 12.7-mm. slots and having mercury fed to the mortar. Pulp to (5); at 
clean up, amalgam and mortar residue to (8). 

5. Four sets of amalgamated plates and mercury traps arranged as follows: a 
splash plate, a back deflecting quadrant plate, an apron plate, No. 1 mercury trap. 
No. 2 mercury trap. Pulp to (6) or (7); at clean up, amalgam and heavy sands 
to (8). 

<i. A Golden Gate concentrator. Heads to concentrates pile; tailings to (7). 

7. From (5) or (fi). No. 3 mercury trap. Pulp to .waste; every six months 
amalgam and heavy stand cleaned out to (8). 

8. From (4), (5) and (7). Clean up room containing iron panning tubs, 
sink, muller mortar, gold hand pans, sieves and squeezing cloths. The material 
is worked up and yields coarse sand returned to (4); scrap iron to waste, con¬ 
centrates to pile, hard amalgam to be retorted and melted, and mercury to be used 
over in the mill. 

The labor required is 7 men per 24 hours divided into two shifts: 1 foreman, 2 
engineers, 1 breaker man, 2 amalgamators, 1 helper. Wages vary from $1.20’to 
$2.50 per man per day. Board costs $3.50 to $4 per week, coal $3.42 per ton. 
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Power is supplied by a tandem compound engine with cylinders 8 X 12 inches 
and 12 X 12 inches, having a Meyer adjustable cut of! valve on the high pressure 
cylinder cutting off at f stroke when full mill is running, and a simple valve on 
the low pressure cylinder cutting off at f stroke. Eunning under a steam pressure 
of 100 pounds per square inch and with a Bulkley condenser 34f feet high with 
3-inch column, it; indicates 42 horse power: 20 for stamps, 12 for breaker and 
jerking chutes, and 4 for friction of shafting. 

Water runs into the mill from a brook. In case of necessity it. can be re- 
pumped from the pond into which the tailings flow, by a Northey duplex pump 
witli steam cylinder 5 X 12 inches and water cylinder 8 X 12 inches delivering 
130 gallons per minute. The water used for the stamps is from 50 to 65 gallons 
per minute. The water for the boilers has to be settled and Pearline is put into 
the boilers monthly to soften the scale. The total water used in the mill in¬ 
cluding the boilers and everything is 150 gallons per minute. 

The ore assays 0.25 to 1.25 ounces gold per ton; the concentrates 0.25 to 0.G5 
ounce; the tailings 0.011 lo 0.040 ounce, average 0.025 ounce. One hundred tons 
of ore yield 2 tons of concentrates and 98 tons of tailings; 10% of the 
gold comes from the outside plates and 90% from the mortar and inside plate. 
The mill saves about 95% by amalgamation and about 2% by concentration, and 
the balance is lost in the tailings. The loss of mercury is from 0.4 to 0.6 ounce 
per ton of ore. 

A special feature of this mill is that the No. 1 bins (1) give an opportunity to 
store separately the ore from the different workings of the mine while in progress 
as shafts, levels, winzes or slopes. When a bin has accumulated sufficient ore for 
a run one or more batteries arc set to work upon it. At the end of the run, usually 
13 days, comes the clean up and the yield in the mill is credited to the particular 
working from which tire ore came. In this way the mill becomes the assay office 
of the mine and the superintendent is able lo calculate thereby the profit or loss in 
each part of the mine. Another feature is the small amount of gold in the con¬ 
centrates from this ore. They are too poor to pay for treatment and consequently 
the concentrator (6) is rarely used, but the pulp passes straight from No. 2 mer¬ 
cury trap (ft) to No. 3 trap (7). A Gilpin County concentrator was also tried 
with very poor results. 

§740. Mill No. 68. Montana Mtnino Company, Limited. Marysville, 
Montana. Gold Mill. —The ore of the Drumlummon mine consists of the eco¬ 
nomic minerals native gold, tetrahedrite, pyrite, cbaleopyrite, blende, galena, 
arsenical polybasite and argentite, and a gangue of quartz, slate, granite, and 
caleite with manganese oxides in small amounts. The problem is to save the gold 
and silver. The ores are classed in the mine into two kinds: (a) ores rich in 
silver containing 10 to 15 ounces silver and, 0.25 to 0.50 ounce gold per ton; and 
( b ) ores low in silver containing 2 to 4 ounces silver and 0.20 to 0.40 ounce gold 
per ton. The rich silver ores go to Mill 82 while the poor silver ores go to Mill 
68 . 

Mill 68 has a capacity of 105 tons per 24 hours. The mill runs 24 hours 
per day. 7 days per week. The scheme of treatment is the same as in the gravity 
stamp mills previously described. The ore is brought by ears, holding one ton 
each, to a No. 1 or receiving bin with bottom sloping 45° and holding from 2,000 
to 3,000 tons. The No. 1 bin delivers hv six gates and chutes to six grizzlies 
with If-inch spaces. The oversize is broken in three Blake breakers, 9 X 15 
inches, crushing to If inches, and, with the undersize, goes to No. 2 or stamp bin 
which hag a bottom sloping 45° and holds 300 tons. The ore now goes by twelve 
chutes through twelve Hendy feeders to sixty gravity stamps arranged in twelve 
batteries, using screens with 0.52-mm. square holes and having no mercury fed to 
-the mortar. The pulp from each battery of stamps passes over a plate on the 
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mortar lip, over an apron plate, and through a copper lined launder to two 4-foot 
Frue vanners which have amalgamated plates on their distributors. This makes 
24 vanners in the ■whole mill. The heads of the vanners are shipped, to smelter and 
the tailings go to waste. As no mercury is fed to the mortar it is cleaned out only 
when the dips are worn out. and it yields coarse ore and sand returned, scrap iron 
to waste, and concentrates to smelter. The amalgam is removed from the lip and 
apron plates every 24 hours, from the plates on the vanners every 7 days and from 
the copper lined launder once a month. Amalgam from the plates is eiean enough 
to squeeze and retort direct while that from the launder is ground in a clean up 
pan and yields amalgam to retort and sand which, if rich, is shipped as con¬ 
centrates or, if poor, is sent hack to the stamps. The slag from melting bullion is 
crushed so that any shots of precious metal may be picked out and the residue is 
allowed to accumulate up to about 1,000 pounds when it is shipped to the 
smelter. 

The luhor required is Id men per 24 hours: 1 foreman, 2 engineers, 2 firemen. 
3 breaker men, 3 battery men, 2 vanner men and 2 plate men. The breaker men 
and battery men work 8-hour shifts while all the rest work 12 hours. Wages vary 
from $3 per day for laborers to $4 or $4.50 per day for mechanics. Board coats 
$t per day. Wood is $3.80 per cord. 

Power is furnished by a Corliss engine indicating 130 horse jx>wer. The 
boilers burn 4| cords of wood per day. 

The water required is 148 gallons per minute divided as follows: 4 gallons for 
the boilers, 120 gallons for the stamps and 24 gallons for the vanners. 

The ore assays 2 to 4 ounces silver and 0.20 to 0.40 ounce gold per ton; the 
concentrates contain 120 ounces silver and 3.5 ounces gold per ton; the tailing* 
contain 0.4 to 1.1 ounces silver and 0.05 ounce gold per ton; for some assays of 
special samples, see Table 318; another special set of assays showed pulp from the 
mortar to have 1.4 ounces silver and 0.4 ounce gold per ton, pulp fed to vanners 
to have 1.0 ounce silver amt 0.2 ounce gold, and the vanner tailings to have 1 
ounce silver and 0.04 ounce gold. One hundred l.ons of ore yield } to 1 ton of 
concentrates and about 99 tons of tailings. The mill saves about. 40% of the 
silver and 70% of the gold by amalgamation, 40% of the silver and 15% of the 
gold by concentration amt loses 20% of the silver and 15% of the gold in the tail¬ 
ings. The mill ships from 1,300 to 1.400 ounces of bullion per month. The loss 
of mercury is 0.1 ounce per ton of ore. 

.Since the author’s visit a cyanide plant with a capacity of 400 or 500 tons per 
day has been installed to treat the tailings from Mills 08 and 82. aM The tailings 
are impounded by five dams in the gulch and are transported to the plant partly • 
by sluicing and partly by a narrow gauge railway. The tailings yield something 
over $2 per ton and the cost of treatment is a little over $1 per tori. 

8 741. Mii.l No. 69. Amehtcan Developing and Mining Company, Gib¬ 
bon,syille, Tiuiro.—Capacity 97 to 112 tons per 24 hours. The ore consists of 
the economic minerals auriferous pyrites and a little argentiferous chaleopyrite 
and a gangue of slate and quartz with some oalcite and a little hematite. The 
problem is to save the gold. The ore goes to No. 1 or receiving bins and thence to 
a grizzly with 1^-inch spaces. The oversize is broken by a Blake breaker, 9 X 15 ' 
inches, crushing to 2| inches, and with the undersize goes to the No. 2 or battery 
bins which have a capacity of 200 tons, or 300 if filled by shovel. Six gates and 
chutes deliver the ore from the No. 2 bins through six ITendy feeders to 30 
gravity stamps arranged in six batteries. The stamps weigh 950 pounds and, 
drop 6 inches 100 times per minute. The mortar is narrow, has single dis¬ 
charge and has an inside amalgamated plate on the ehuek block. The height -of 
discharge is about 9 inches. Fargo guides, Blanton cams and shoes of chrome 
or Midvale steel are used. The screens are of burned tin plate, have 0,66-mm. 
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round lioles and last about two weeks. The pulp from the stamps passes over 
six amalgamated silver plated copper plates in parallel, each 1(1 feet long and: 
sloping If inches per foot. Each plate has a mercury trap at its lower end and 
then a distributor to divide the pulp to the Erue vanners of which there are fifteen 
in the whole mill. The vanners have smooth belts six feet wide and use amal¬ 
gamated plates on their distributors. The heads of the vanners are chlorinated 
and the tailings go to waste. The mortar and the amalgamated plates are cleaned 
periodically for the recovery of amalgam which is retorted. 

The labor charged against the mill is 8 J men per 24 hours: 1 breaker man, 2 
amalgamators, 2 vanner men, 1 wheeler, etc., \ oiler, etc., § machinist, 4 car¬ 
penter, | night watchman, | foreman, \ assayer. The amalgamators and vanner 
men are divided into two shifts. Wages vary from $3 to $5 per man per day. 

Power for running the mill and for electric lighting is obtained from Pelton 
water, wheels, supplemented by steam during six months of winter. 

The ore assays 0.45 to 0.55 ounce gold per ton; the concentrates assay 1.75 
to 2.75 ounces gold per ton and have 0.5 to 1.0% copper; the tailings assay 0.01 
ounce per ton (average of 3 months was $0.23 per ton). One hundred tons of 
ore yield 8 or 9 tons of concentrates and 91 or 92 tons of tailings. The mill 
saves 53% by amalgamation and 45% by concentration and loses 2% in the 
tailings. The bullion is 840 to 800 fine in gold and 125 to 140 fine in silver. 

Notice that this mill has fifteen vanners for thirty stamps whereas the usual 
practice in the California mills previously described would call for only twelve. 
The reason for this is the high amount, of concentrates (7 to 10%) in this ore as 
compared with the low amount (2 or 3%) found in California ores. 

A canvas plant, similar to Mill 78, was installed to treat the tailings of this 
mill but it was a financial failure, not because it did not save fine concentrates, 
but because the fine concentrates when saved contained only 0.5 to 0.G ounce gold 
per ton which would not pay for chlorinating. It seems to lie a peculiarity of 
this ore that the flue concentrates are much poorer than the coarse, which is just 
contrary to the author’s experience with California gold ores which have the 
fine concentrates as rich or richer than the coarse. One theory regarding Mill 
69 is that the gold, although contained in the pyrites and not visible to the eye, 
is nevertheless practically all free milling and hence the smaller the particle 
of pyrite the better the mercury has been able to act on it and the more it has been 
robbed of its gold. 

§ 742. Mill No. 70. Newton Gold Mill, Idaho Springs, Colorado. —The 
ore from the Newton mine and custom ores which are also treated, consist of the 
economic minerals auriferous pyrites and some native gold and a gangue of 
quartz. The ores are divided into two grades: (a) a grade which has large grains 
of pyrite and more gold and is treated by Mill 85, and (6) a grade with finer 
grains of pyrite disseminated in quartz and less gold, treated in Mill 70. 

Ore is brought in wagons and shoveled to a receiving bin and thence shoveled 
or wheeled to twenty gravity stamps, arranged in four batteries, using screens 
with round holes and having mercury fed to the mortar. The pulp from the 
stamps passes over four amalgamated plates in parallel, four mercury traps and 
four double Gilpin County concentrators. The heads of these concentrators are 
shipped to the smelter and the tailings go to waste. The mortars, amalgamated 
plates and mercury traps are cleaned up periodically obtaining thereby amal¬ 
gam which is retorted and: sulphurets which are put with the concentrates. 

Power is derived from Leffel water wheels. 

Xp) GOLD MILLS USING GRAVITY STAMPS, AMALGAMATED PLATES AND VANNERS, 
AND CANVAS OR BLANKET TABLES. 

, 1743. This group includes Mills 71 to 80 inclusive. Mill 71 is followed bj s 
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canvas piant (Mill 78). Mill 72 is followed by a canvas plant (Mill 79). Mills 
73 and 74 were formerly followed by a canvas plant (Mill 80) and that was 
again followed by an arrastra (Mill 81). Mill 80 has recently been changed 
over to be like Mill 78. Mill 75 has recently installed a canvas plant like Mill 
78. Mill 70 uses carpet tables. Mill 77 has blanket tables. Mill 78 catches on 
2.400 square feet of canvas tables about $1,500 per month in the fine slimes of 
auriferous pyrite which are too fine to be caught on the vanners of Mill 71. 

It should bore be said that while canvas plants like Mill 78 do such good work 
on tailings of vanners of Mill 71 and Mill 55, both of these mills yield fine con¬ 
centrates of high assay value. It would be idle to put in the canvas plant after 
such mills as Mills 61, 67, 69 or 77 where the assay value of the fine concentrates 
is not high. 

§ 744. C'U.ifounia and Coi.obado Systems of Stamp Millino.' —Mill 77 and 
also Mill 88 use the Colorado system of stamping while the other gold stamp mills 
described in this chapter use the California system. The relative advantages of 
those two systems have proved a fruitful topic of discussion. _ The California sys¬ 
tem is by fur the more extensively used in almost all localities where stamp 
milling is practiced, while the Colorado system is limited almost entirely to Gil¬ 
pin County, Colorado, with an occasional application elsewhere and its use 
seems to be on the decrease. The average ores treated by the California system 
are free milling ores containing less than 5% sulphides (usually pyrite) with 
considerable of the gold (as coarse gold) in the quartz. The Gilpin County ores 
are free milling hut contain a high per cent, of pyrite (between 10 and 20%). 
The gold is commonly in fine particles and more or loss included in the pyrite. 

The characteristics of the two systems have t>een somewhat discussed in § 197 
and g 199. The chief characteristics of the California system are coarser stamp¬ 
ing accompanied by a higher capacity (two, three, or even four tons per stamp 
per 24 hours) which are due to a lower discharge in the mortar, greater weight 
of stamp, shorter drop, and greater number of drops per minute. There may be 
also a coarser screen and higher percentage of opening although this is not 
always true. All these conditions keep the ore a less time in the mortar and there 
is less sliming, the grains of pyrite are less worn into rounded forms and the fol¬ 
lowing concentration is made under more favorable conditions and without bo 
much loss. 

The characteristics of the Colorado system are fine stamping and low capacity 
(about one ton per stamp per 24 hours). These result from the use of a higher 
discharge in the mortar, lighter stamp, longer drop and less number of them. 
The finer screen and smaller percentage of opening in it are not necessarily used 
although commonly so. This treatment keeps the stuff in the mortar a much 
longer time, which is necessary to free the gold in order that a satisfactory 
amount of it may be amalgamated. It involves, however, more sliming of the 
ore and sliming of the pyrite more than the gangue since it is heavier and not 
discharged so quickly, and consequently the following concentration is not so easy 
and the losses are greater. The average extraction of gold is not materially 
different with the two systems. According to RickaTd each system extracts 
about 70% by amalgamation. The horse power required per ton is greater for 
the Colorado owing to the greater amount of work required for finer stamping. 
For this reason and also on account of the lower capacity the cost per ton ig 
higher for the Colorado than for the California. 

Each system has its place and gives the best results commercially on its own 
; class of ore. Rickard” has given this comparison: The Colorado system on Gil¬ 
pin County ore worth $8 per ton would extract $5.60 a ton at a cost of $0.70, 
while the California system, failing to liberate the gold, would extract only $4 
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per ton at a cost of $0.25. The net result is then $5.60—$0.70 or $4.90 for tie 
Colorado, against $4.00—$0.25 or $3.75 for the California, or a balance of 
$1.15 per ton in favor of the Colorado system. On the other hand on California 
■ ore worth $6 per ton the California system will extract $4.30 at a cost of $0.35, 
while the Colorado system would extract $4.50 at a cost of $1. The net result 
in this ease is $3.95—$3.50 or $0.40 per ton in favor of the California system. 
It should also ho noted that a Colorado mill requires at least twice as much cap¬ 
ital to build as a California mill of the same capacity. The above figures deal only 
with the extraction of gold by amalgamation; the saving by later concentration is 
not here, considered. The question of the application of concentration followed by 
amalgamation on (lilpin County ores will be taken in § 763. 

It should be noted that, the California system was used in Gilpin County in the 
early days and gave very satisfactory results as long as only oxidized surface ores 
were encountered. With greater depths, however, the sulphide ores appeared 
and the extraction fell off. Owing to extremely high freight and smelting 
charges it. would not pay to concentrate, and finally the Colorado system of 
stamp milling was evolved as the only profitable method of working. Later on 
when competition among smelters increased the value of the concentrates, con¬ 
centrating of the tailings became common practice. This shows why the Colo¬ 
rado system came into existence and it is easy to understand that after having 
once been adopted, conservatism would cause it to continue to be used as long 
as it proved satisfactory, even though there might be other processes that could 
effect a little better saving. To-day it seems that it is being so far modified as - 
to increase the number of drops of the stamps and at the same time shorten the 
height; and on ores with a high percentage of sulphides (over 15%), especially 
when the value of concentrates per ton is high, this modified mill will save more 
value per ton than the regular Colorado mill. 

8 7 15. Mu.i. No. 71. Kknneuy Mining and Milling Company, Jackson, 
Amadou County, Califobnia. —Capacity 96 tons in 24 hours. The mill runs 
24 hours per day, 7 days per week. The ore consists of the economic minerals 
native gold and auriferous pyrites and a gangue of quartz stringers and slate. 
The vein has a black gouge on each side about a foot thick. The problem is to 
save the gold. The ora is brought in ears and dumped through six holes into a 
receiving bin 60 feet long, 8J feet wide, and 30 feet deep with a flat bottom. 
The nre is delivered from the bins by eight gates and chutes through eight Hendy 
feeders to forty gravity stamps, arranged in eight lotteries. using 30-mesh brass 
wire screens and having mercury fed to the mortar. The pulp from the stamps 
passes o'ver eight sets of amalgamated plates and mercury traps, each set arranged 
as follows: plate on splash board, plate on mortar lip, apron plate, No. 1 mer¬ 
cury trap, two steps covered with rubber, No. 2 mercury trap, two parallel No. 1 
sluice plates, No. 2 sluice plate. No. 3 mercury trap. From No. 3 mercury traps 
the pulp goes to twenty-four 4-foot Frue vnnners having No. 4 mercury traps 
above their distributors. The heads from the vanners go to chlorination works 
and the tailings are sold to Mill 78. The mortars and mereury traps are cleaned 
up onee a month by means of scrapers, pans, muller mortar, ball mill and amal¬ 
gamated plates and the amalgam obtained is retorted while the Rulphurets are 
sent to chlorination works. The amalgamated plates are scraped once an hour 
with rubbers and the fine rich sulphurets are separated from the amalgam, 
roasted in a small furnace and smelted with fluxes in a crucible. 

Power is furnished by Pelton water wheels. One wheel 4 feet diameter under 
$30 feet head runs the stamps; one wheel 4 feet diameter under 60 feet head 
runs the vanners and also the saw mill containing a cutting off saw, rip saw, 
and a wedge saw. A dial shows the speed of the vanners directly so that the 
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vanner man is able to keep the speed constant by letting on or shutting off the 
water on the water wheel. 

Water is supplied by a ditch company. The stamps alone require 130 gallons 
per minute. 

The concentrates contain from 4 to 5 ounces of gold per ton and the tailings 
from 0.050 to 0.075 ounce. One hundred tons of ore yield about 2.8 tons of 
concentrates and 07.2 tons of tailings. The amount of concentrates varies from 
60 to 90 tons per month. 

Since the author’s visit the capacity of this mill has been increased to about 
4,000 tons per month or, about 1.35 tons per 24 hours. This has been accom¬ 
plished by substituting a 24-mesh screen in place of tins 30-mesh, by increasing 
the height of the drop of the stamps from til to 7| inches and the number of 
drops per stamp from 82 to 95 per minute. 17 ’ 

§ 746. Mill No. 72. Keystone Consolidated Minino Company, Amadou 
City, Califounia. —Capacity 120 tons per 24 hours. The mill runs 34 hours 
per day. 7 days ])er week. The ore consists of the economic minerals native gold 
and auriferous pyrites and a gangue varying from stringers of quartz in slate 
on the foot wall to large bodies of quartz on the hanging wall. The vein hns 
a good gouge on the foot wall. The problem is to save the gold. The ore hoisted 
from the mine by a skip is dumped upon a grizzly with 2-inch spaces. The over¬ 
size is broken by a Blake breaker, 9 X 16 inches, crushing to 1J inches, and with 
the undersize goes to the ore house holding 3,000 tons. From "this a chute deliv¬ 
ers to cars holding 1,200 pounds which carry the ore to the mill bin which has a 
bottom sloping 45° and has a capacity of 300 tons. The mill bin delivers by nine 
chutes through nine Templeton roller feeders to forty gravity stamps, arrangi>d in 
eight batteries, and one Griffin roller mill; the Griffin roller mill corresponds to 
one battery of stamps. The ore is stamped or ground to pass through screens with 
0.56 X 6.35-mm. slots and mercury is fed during the crushing. The crushed 
pulp passes over nine sets of amalgamated plates and mercury traps, each set 
being arranged as follows: plate on mortar lip, a cross collecting launder, a 
2|-inch pipe with a T on its end, No. 1 mercury trap, No. 2 mercury trap, apron 
plate, No. 3 mercury trap, No. 4 mercury trap, No. 5 mercury trap. From the 
No. 5 mercury traps the pulp passes to nine 7-belt Woodbury vanners and one 
13-belt. Woodbury vanner, eight of the vanners being fed with stamp stuff and two 
with Griffin mill stuff. The heads from the vanners are treated on a rocking 
table while the tailings pass in succession through No. 6 mercury trap, No. 7 mer¬ 
cury trap, and No. 8 mercury trap which are in the main tail launder of the 
mill, and then go to Mill 79. 

The rocking table is a rectangular table 20 inches wide, 12 feet long, and 5 
inches deep, mounted on two transverse curved rockers, 24 inches long, 2| inches 
wide at the ends and 6 inches wide at the middle. The table has a slope down¬ 
ward of 1° 10' or about J inch per foot. The rocking is imparted by a side arm 
and a vertical connecting rod leading up to an eccentric. The sides rise and fall 
1$ inches. The material is fed to the table through a screen at the upper end 
with water and is shoveled over and over toward the upper end. The table 
yields clean heads to the chlorination works and tailings which join the vanner 
tailings going to No. 6 mercury trap. 

The amalgam is removed from the amalgamated plates every 24 hours and 
retorted'. The mortars, Griffin mill, and mercury traps are all cleaned up 
monthly, yielding amalgam and sand which are charged to a clean up barrel to 
brighten rusty gold and complete its amalgamation. The clean up barrel dis¬ 
charges gradually to a mechanical batea the fine overflow of which passes in suc¬ 
cession over two amalgamated .plates. No. 9 mercury trap and a settling tank. 
The residue in the batea is cleaned up with hand pans and yields amalgam to be 
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retorted, scrap iron to waste, coarse material back to the stamps, and rich con¬ 
centrates to the chlorination works. The amalgam caught on the two amal¬ 
gamated plates is scraped off and retorted. The stuff from No. 9 mercury trap 
goes back to the clean up barrel. The settlings in the settling tank go to the 
rocking table previously described and the water goes to the tailings launder. 

The labor required is 5 men per 24 hours, divided into two shifts. Wages 
vary from $2.50 per day for laborers to $3 for mechanics. Board costs $24 per 
month and wood is $5.50 per cord. 

Power is derived from a Knight water wheel (S foot diameter with a J X 10-inch 
adjustable slot for a nozzle, running at 200 revolutions per minute under a head 
of 276 feet, rated at 85 horse power and using 144 miner's inches of water (about 
1.500 gallons per minute). 

Water is supplied by a ditch company and costs $0.20 per miner’s inch per 24 
hours. One inch is counted as equivalent to 0.6 horse power. 

The value of the ore treated is very irregular; the concentrates from the rock¬ 
ing table assay 6 ounces gold per ton and amount to 16 tons per month; the mill 
tailings assay 0.044 ounce gold per ton. One hundred tons of ore yield 0.4 ton 
of concentrates to chlorination works and 99.6 tons of failings to Mill 79. 

This mill formerly had a Gold King amalgamator in place of one set of amal¬ 
gamated plates and mercury traps, but it was not a success. 

Recently a Pelton wheel was installed to run the vanners independently 
from the stamps and at the same time the speed of the stamps was increased to 
100 drops per minute.” 2 Experiment has shown that by narrowing the mortar, 
lowering the height of discharge in the mortar, cutting down the water used in 
stamping and using an apron plate 16 feet long, 5 feet wide, and sloping 1| 
inches per foot, the value of the tailings is considerably decreased and it is 
planned to adopt these changes throughout the mill. The Griffin mills are idle 
and eight Woodbury tables have been substituted for the vanners on eight bat¬ 
teries (see §494). 

§ 747. Mill No. 73. Utica Mill of the Utica Company, Angels Camp, 
Calaveras County, California. —Capacity 210 tons'per 24 hours. The mill 
runs 24 hours per day, 7 days per week. The ore consists of the economic min¬ 
erals native gold and auriferous pyrites and a gangue of quartz stringers in 
slate. The vein has a good clay gouge on both sides. The problem is to save the 
gold. The ore is hoisted from two shafts in skips three feet square and 5 feet 
10 inches deep and dumped upon two grizzlies with lj-inch spaces. The over¬ 
size is crushed in two Blake breakers, 12 X 16 inches, crushing to 1J inches, and 
with the undersize goes to two No. 1 bins, each holding 50 tons. From these the 
ore is conveyed by cars to No. 2 or mill bin holding about 600 tons and divided by 
partitions into three compartments. The ore then goes by twelve chutes through 
twelve TTendy feeders to 60 gravity stamps arranged in twelve batteries using 
screens with 0.76-mm. round holes and having mercury fed to the mortar. The 
pulp from the stamps passes over twelve sets of amalgamated plates and mer¬ 
cury traps each arranged as follows: wooden board on mortar lip, a transverse 
trough 11 inches wide with two spouts, two back deflectors side by side with 
plates on them, two parallel No. 1 sluice plates, No. 1 mercury trap, No. 2 
mercury trap, No. 2 sluice plate. The pulp from the No. 2 sluice plates goes to 
twenty-four 4-foot Frue vanners with amalgamated plates on their distributors. 
The heads of the vanners go to the chlorination works and tailings by a flume 
J mile to Mill 80. 

Amalgam is removed from the No. 1 plates every 24 hours, from the plates on 
the vanners every week and from the other plates every two weeks. The regular 
clean up of the mortars, traps and plates comes every two weeks, and the material 
is worked np by pans, clean up barrel, amalgamated plates, settling tanks, 
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strainers and retort The details have been given fully in §§ 184, 228, 533 and 
558 and need not be repeated here. 

The labor required is 7 men per 24 hours besides the superintendent and 
breaker men, divided into two shifts: 2 feeders, 1 day amalgamator, 1 night amal¬ 
gamator, 2 vanner men and 1 helper. 

Power is furnished by l’elton water wheels running under 420 feet head which 
gives a pressure of 185 pounds per square inch. No. 1 wheel, 6 feet diameter, 
with 2J-ineh nozzle, runs the stamps. No. 2 wheel, with l|-ineh nozzle, runs 
the vanners. There are also two more wheels for running the Blake breakers in 
the two shaft houses. 

Water is brought by a 22-inch pipe which has two 18-inch branches, one for 
Mill 73 and one for Mill 74. The water required in the stamp mortars is 100 
gallons |H‘r minute and on the vanners 27 gallons per minute making a total of 
127 gallons plus that used for power. 

The ore assays from 0.2 to 1.25 ounees gold per ton and the tailings assay 
from 0.02 to 0.075 ounce gold per ton. One hundred tons of ore yield about 24 
tons of concentrates and 97J tons of tailings. The mill saves 90 to 95% of the 
gold. The loss of mercury is 0.070 mince per ton of ore. 

By changing the adjustments in this mill the superintendent has been able to 
increase the capacity ti> 300 tons per 24 honrs. The Felton wheels have been re¬ 
plac'd' by motors using electricity generated from water power at a central power 
plant, 172 

55 718. Mill No. 74. Stickles Mill of the Utica Company, Angels 
Camp, Cai.aveiias County, Califobnia. —This mill is owned by the same 
company as owns Mill 73 and works on similar ore and the description of Mill 73 
applies to this mill with the following exceptions: (1) There is but one shaft 
and hence but one grizzly, Blake breaker and No. 1 bin. (2) There is a curved 
amalgamated plate between the screen and the mortar lip. (3) There are no No. 
2 sluice plates or No. 2 mercury traps. (4) There are 16 Tulloeh vanners and 
8 Frue vanners instead of 24 Frues. 

55 7)9. Mill No. 75. £kile Mining Company, Jackson, Amador County, 
California. —Capacity 150 tons in 24 hours. The mill runs 24 hours per day, 
7 days per week. The ore consists of the economic minerals native gold and 
auriferous pyrites and a gangue of quartz interstratified with slate and talcose 
slut.e. The problem is to save the gold. The ore is hoisted from the mine in a 
skip holding two tons and dumped upon a grizzly. The oversize is crushed in a 
Blake breaker, 9X15 inches, and with the undersize drops into a chute from 
whence it is hauled by a little mule in a 2-ton car to the mill 500 feet distant. 
The ear. which opens at the bottom, is emptied into the mill bin which is 16 feet 
wide, 20 feet deep in front, and 60 feet long with a 45° bottom and holds 500 
tons. The ore now goes by eight chutes through eight, Hendy feeders to forty 
gravity stamps, arranged in eight batteries, using screens with 1.13-mm. square 
holes, and having mercury fed to the mortar. The pulp from the stamps nows 
over eight sets of amalgamated plates and mercury traps, each set being arranged 
as follows: apron plate, sluice plate, No. 1 mercury trap. From the traps it 
goes to sixteen 4-foot Frue vanners. The heads of the vanners are sent to 
chlorination works and the tailings go to a canvas plant. The mortars, plates, 
and traps are cleaned up monthly and the amalgam and sand obtained are ground; 
in a clean up barrel, yielding amalgam to be retorted, and residue to be res 
turned to the stamps. 

The Tabor required is four men per 24 hours, divided into two shifts: 2 bat¬ 
tery mi i and 2 vanner men. Wages vary from $2 per day for laborers to $3 for 
vanner men. Board costs $22* per month. 

Power is derived from a Pelton wheel, 8 feet diameter, with two 2$-inch rubber 
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nozzles, running wider a head of 150 feet, making 146 revolutions per minute, 
using 187 miner’s inches of water (1,944 gallons per minute) and rated, at 65 
horse power. 

The water used on the stamps ami vanners is 12 miner’s inches (125 gallons 
per minute). The stamps use about 80 gallons per minute and the vanners use 
the balance. 

Thi! ore assays 0.2 to 0.25 ounce gold per ton, the concentrates 5 ounces per ton 
and the tailings 0.062 ounce gold per ton. One hundred ions of ore yield 2J 
to 2| tons of concentrates and' 97| to 973 tom? of tailings. The mill saves about 
25% by amalgamation and 50% by concentration, and loses 25% in the tailings. 
Of the gold lost in the tailings { is free gold and | aro in the sulphurets. 

The tailings of this mill, amounting to about 150 tons per 24 hours, with 
the accompanying water are elevated by a centrifugal pump 13J foot to a canvas 
plant” 2 similar to Mill 78, having one hydraulic classifier with two spigots, 42 
canvas tables each 10 X 12 feet, a hydraulic elevator for canvas table beads, and 
a varincr. Two tables treating the spigot products of the classifier, have a slope 
of 3 inches per foot, and yield 1) tons of concentrates per month. Thirty-two 
tables Ireat the overflow of the classifier and slope 1( inches per foot. There, 
are eight auxiliary tables for use when cleaning the regular tables. The vanner 
yields 900 pounds of concentrates from 1,000 |founds of stuff fed. This mill lias 
recently discontinued the use of the vanner and washes off more gangue on the 
canvas tables. ’This gives more concentrates but of a lower grade. Tile economic 
result, however, has not been published. 

§750. Mm No. 76. Gentle Annie Milo, Plaokuville, California.— 
Capacity 15 to 25 tons per 24 hours. The mill runs 24 hours per day, 7 days 
per week. The ore consists of the economic minerals native gold and auriferous 
pyrites and a gangue of quartz stringers in slate. The problem is to save the 
gold. The ore is brought in cars and dumped on a grizzly. The oversize is 
broken by hand sledges and with the undersize goes to the mill bin. This delivers 
the ore by two chutes through two Handy feeders to ten gravity stamps arranged 
in two batteries, using 30-mesh screens and' having mercury fed to the mortar. 
The pulp from the stamps passes over two sets of amalgamated plates and mer¬ 
cury traps each arranged as follows: plate on splash board, plate on mortar lip, 
hack deflector of wood. No. 1 apron plate. No. 1 mercury trap. No. 2 apron plate, 
back deflector of wood, No. 3 apron plate. The pulp next passes over two carpet 
tables io two 6-foot Prue vanners. The heads of the vanners go to chlorination 
works and the tailings arc waste. The mill is cleaned up monthly yielding 
amalgam to he retorted, and concentrates to chlorination works, the carpet 
tables are cleaned every six liours and the concentrates obtained are treated in a 
clean up barrel and then go to a catch hopper and over amalgamated' plates to a 
tank with a burlap filter in the bottom. The amalgam from the barrel and plates 
is retorted and the concentrates caught in the tank go to chlorination works. 

Power is furnished by a Knight water wheel, 4} feet diameter, running under 
160 feet head and using 50 miner’s inches of water (about 550 gallons per 
minute). 

Every ton of ore yields from 0.15 to 1 ounce gold, caught by amalgamation, and 
8 to 2|% of concentrates which assay from 2 to 4 ounces gold per ton. 

§ 751. Mill No. 77. Hidden Treasure Mill, Blaokhawk, Gilpin 
County, Colorado. —Capacity 85 tons in 24 hours. The mill runs 24 hours per 
day, 7 days per week. This is a custom mill treating ores from the California : 
mine and other mines. The ore consists of economic gold and silver bearing 
minerals of which pyrite, chalcopyrite and blendfe predominate, and tetrahedrite. ,, 
arsenopyrite, and galena are present in noteworthy proportions, and a softgangoe 
tpf quartz and feldspathic material, much decomposed, with small amounts of 
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cal cite and siderite. The problem is to save the gold and silver. The ore is 
brought in bottom dumping railroad cars holding 9 tons each, 5 to 10 cars in a 
train and dumped into (1) or if the ore is brought by 4-horse wagons it is shoveled 
into (1) from the back. 

1. Fifteen Iritis, each t) feet long, 7 feet wide, and 10 feet deep and holding 
40 tons. By shovel to (a), the coarse lumps being broken by hand sledges. 

2. Seventy-five gravity stamps arranged in fifteen batteries, using screens with 
0.43XS).5-mm. slots and having mercury fed to the mortar. Pulp to (3); inside 
plates cleaned ('very two days and yield amalgam to be retorted; mortar cleaned 
out when dies wear out, but practically no amalgam accumulates in the mortar 
so that stuff is all put back. 

3. Fifteen amalgamated plates. Pulp to (4); amalgam removed every 34 
hours, cleaned in a hand mortar and retorted. 

4. Fifteen No. 1 mercury traps. Pulp to (5); sand and amalgam cleaned 
out periodically and ground in a Bartola pan and the amalgam panned out by 
hand and retorted. 

5. Fifteen blanket tables or strakes. Heads rinsed off every two to four 
hours in a tank of water, sacked up and shipped to smelter; tailings to ((»). 

(i. Fifteen No. 1 Gilpin County concentrators, with amalgamated copper 
plates on their surfaces. Heads to smelter; tailings to (7); amalgam removed 
from plates every two months and retorted. 

7. Five No. 3 double Gilpin County concentrators, having an inclined screen, 
with 0.37-inm. square holes, attached to and bumping with each table. Oversize 
of screen is waste; undersize to the table; heads of tables to smelter; tailings 
to waste. 

The labor required is 11 or 12 men per 34 hours, divided into two shifts: 
1 mill mail, 1 assistant, (i feeders, 3 concentrator men, 1 or 3 laborers to fire 
boilers, load concentrates, etc. Wages vary from $3.75 to $5.83 per day, the 
feeders and concentrator men getting $3 per day. Board costs $33 per month, 
wood $4.50 per cord and coal $3.35 p>r ton. 

Power is furnished by an overshot water wheel 50 feet diameter, 5 feet breast, 
making two revolutions per minute. This is supplemented during the fall and 
winter by two steam engines, one for the stamps and one for the concentrators. 
Steam is supplied from two boilers. Hi feet long. 54 inches diameter, with flues 
3 inches diameter, and running under a steam pressure of 60 pounds per square 
inch. Even when there is practically no water, the wheel is run lo keep it from 
drying on one side and getting out of balance. It also acts as a speed reg¬ 
ulator. 

The ore is very variable, and 1 the following figures apply only to that from 
the California mine. The average value is ahout $10 or $15 per ton in gold 
and silver; the concentrates eonlain 0.5 to 0.6 ounce gold per ton and 10 to 13% 
silica. The tailings assay 0.03 to 0.10 ounce gold and 0.50 to 1.50 ounces silver 
per tori. 100 tons of ore. wield 10 to 20 tons of concentrates (average of a 
year was 13 tons) and 80 to 90 tons of tailings, of which 15 to 30 tons are 
quartz and 60 to 70 tons are decomposed feldspathic material. 90% of the e6n- 
eentrates come from No. 1 concentrators (6). The loss of mercury is 0.3 ounce 
per ton of ore. 

In a special run of 8,064 pounds of ore, assaying 1.85 ounces gold and 8.75 
ounces silver per ton, they obtained 34$% concentrates, assaying 1.76 ounces 
gold and 10.34 ounces silver per ton, and. the balance in tailings assaying about 
0.15 ounce gold and 3.7 ounces silver per ton. The mill saved 71% of the gold 
and 43% of the silver by amalgamation, and 23% of the gold and 31% of the 
silver by concentration, and lost 6% of the gold and 26% of the silver in the 
tailings. 
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Canvas tables lmve been tried in this mill, but the amount of labor required 
and the low grade of the concentrates made them an economic failure. Since 
the author’s visit to this mill, rook breakers and automatic feeders have been 
put in and ten quick drop stamps have been added, with plates and Gilpin 
County concentrators, followed by sizing and True vanncrs. 

§ 752. Mill No. 73. Gates Canvas Plant of jiij; Kennedy Mining and 
Milling Company, .Jackson, Amadou County, California. —Capacity about 
100 tons per day. The mill runs 24 hours jier day, 7 days j>er week. The mill 
treats the tailings of Mill 71, which are brought bv a launder and fed to four 
No. 1 hydraulic classifiers, each with one spigot, which yield spigot products to 
w r aste and overflow products distributed by twenty-four launders to twenty-four 
canvas tables in two rows of twelve each (sec Fig. 401a). On each side of 
the mill is a launder leading to two spare canvas tables, to which the feed of any 
two tables in the mill can be shunted while they are being hosed off. The above 
twenty-six tables yield tailings which are waste and heads which are hosed off 
every hour and go to No. 1 whole current box classifier. The first two feet of 
this classifier yield a coarser product than the remainder. The settlings are 
shoveled out. and wheeled to the vanner, the coarse and fine being treated sep¬ 
arately, while the overflow of the classifier goes to three canvas tables in seriea 
two of which are always running and the third is spare. When the first is being 
hosed the second and third are running; when the second is being hosed the first 
and third are running, and when the third is hosed the first and second are run¬ 
ning. These three tables yield heads to No. 3 whole current box classifier and 
tailings to waste. The settlings are shoveled from No. 3 box classifier and 
wheeled to the vanner, while the overflow is waste. There is one vanner in the 
mill which is of the steep slope end shake type, 4 feet wide. It treats the set¬ 
tlings from Nos. 1. 3 and 3 whole current box classifiers each by itself and yields 
heads which are settled in a little catch box and go to smelter, and tailings, which, 
together with the overflow of the catch box, go to three canvas tables arranged 
just, like the three tables treating the overflow of No. 1 whole current classifier. 
These three tables yield tailings to waste and heads hosed off to No. 3 whole 
current classifier. The settlings in this classifier go also to the vanner and the 
overflow is waste. 

The labor required is three men per 24 hours, two by day and one by night. 
The vanner is run only in the day time. 

Power for running the vanner is obtained from an overshot water wheel, 
9 feet diameter, 13 inches wide, driven by the tailings of the twenty-six tables. 

Water comes with the tailings from Mill 71, the amount being 13 miner’s 
inches (about 130 gallons per minute). In addition, 3 inches are required in 
the hydraulic classifiers and 1 inch in hosing off the canvas tables. 

The amount and value per ton of various materials in this mill are as 
follows: Feed to mill, 100 tons in 34 hours, worth $1 per ton; spigots of hydraulic 
classifiers, 70 tons in 34 hours, worth $0,57 per ton; overflows of hydraulic 
classifiers, 30 tons in 24 hours, worth $2 per ton; final tailings of canvas tables, 
29 J tons in 24 hours, worth $0.34 per ton; feed to vanner, about 2 tons in 24 
hours, worth $30 per ton; vanner heads, 1,000 pounds in 24 hours, worth $100 per 
ton. 

The mill saves about 50% of the gold. 

§ 753. Mill No. 79. Canvas Plant of the Keystone Consolidated Min¬ 
ing Company, Amadob City, California. —Capacity about 119 tons per 24 
hours. The mill runs 24 hours per day. 7 days per week. The material 
treated is the tailings of Mill 72 after they have passed through Nos. 6, 7 and 8 
mercury traps. The stuff is first distributed by a rough form of classifier to 
thirteen parallel riffle boxes, the center boxes receiving coarse material and 
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the end boxes fine. The heads caught by the riffles are cleaned out every 24 
hours and go to the first compartment of No. 1 settling tank; the tailings of 
the coarse boxes are distributed by a rough form of classifier to sixteen canvas 
tables; the tailings of the fine boxes are distributed by two more rough classi¬ 
fiers to forty-six canvas tables arranged in two rows of twenty-three each, one 
classifier feeding each row. The tailings of all the canvas tables run to waste; 
the heads are cleaned off every hour and go to the second compartment of No. 1 
settling tank. This tank has six compartments, and the first compartment 
overflows to the second, the second to the third and so on; the settlings in the 
first compartment go to chlorination works, while the settlings in the remaining 
compartments go to a Woodbury end shake vanner, which yields heads to 
•chlorination works and tailings to waste. 

The labor required is two men per 24 hours, divided into two shifts. 

The stuff coming to the mill assays 0.044 ounce gold per ton; the "oncentrates 
from the riffle boxes assay 5.15 ounces gold per ton and amount to 7 tons per 
month. The heads of the vanner assay 5 ounces gold per ton and amount to 10 tons 
per month. The tailings which go to waste assay 0.02 ounce gold per ton. Based 
on the above figures, the stuff coming to the mill being 119.5 tons in 24 hours, 
the tailings of the riffle boxes (fed to (!2 canvas tables) would be 119.1! tons in 
24 hours, and the final mill tailings would be 118.9 tons in 24 hours. This mill 
alone saves about 55% of the gold by concentration and loses about 45% in the 
tailings. Mills 72 and 79 taken together save about 8.'!% of the gold by 
amalgamalion and 16% by concentration and lose about 1% in the tailings. 

§ 754. Mill No. 80. ITtioa-Ktioklbs Canvas Plant, A nulls Camp. Cala¬ 
veras County, California. —Capacity about 410 tons per day. The mill runs 
24 hours per day, 7 days per week. The materia] treated is the tailings of 
Mills 73 and 74. It comes in a receiving launder, which divides into three 
launders. Each of the throe launders then divides into two, making six in 
all, and three of these supply the nearer side of the mill, while the other three 
bridge over and supply the farther side. Each of these six launders is further 
divided into five radiating launders, terminating in distributing tanks, thirty 
in all. Each distributing tank lias three spigots, and each spigot feeds one 
canvas table, making ninety tables in all. The tables are arranged in two banks 
eloping from right and left toward the three center launders, two of which are 
for tailings and one (called No. 1 settling tank) is for heads. The tailings of 
the tables go to waste, while the heads are removed every two hours and caught 
in No. 1 settling tank. This overflows to No. 2 settling tank, and the overflow 
of No. 2 settling tank goes to waste. The settlings in both No. 1 and No. 2 set¬ 
tling tanks arc shoveled out and sent to the cyanide plant. The waste tailings 
of the mill go to Mill 81. 

The labor required is six men per 24 hours, divided into two shifts. Wages 
are 81.50 per day. The material coming to the mill assays 0.03 ounce gold 
per ton. The concentrates from No. 1 settling tank (3,000 pounds per 24 hours) 
assay 2.25 minces gold per ton, and those from No. 2 settling tank (238 pounds 
per 24 hours) assay 3.0 ounces per ton. The tailings assay 0.021 ounce gold 
per ton. 100 tons of material coming to the mill yield 0.39 ton of concentrates 
and 99.6 tons of tailings. The mill saves about 30% of the gold. 

This mill has since been remodelled after the plan of Mill 78. 

( q ) GOLD MILL WITH GRAVITY STAMPS AND CANVAS TABLES. 

§ 755. A mill using gravity stamps, trommel and canvas tables has been used in 
, file Cripple Creek district of Colorado, Each table once an hour was shunted out, 
flowed with clear water to remov? excess of quartz, and hosed off to save the pyrite 
find telluride of gold. The coarse oversize of the trommel was sent back to the 
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stamps when it appeared worth while. This mill appeals for a place bv its 
extreme simplicity and its rise of apparatus of final resort as its main means of 
saving the values. The saving is not high, due to the fact that the coarser 
grains require different conditions on the canvas table from the very fine slimes. 

(r) THE ARRA8TRA. 

§ 75(5. Mill 81, which is the only mill in this group, is a tributer’s mill, such 
as occurs in a number of districts in California, being used to re-treat the tailings 
of gold stamp mills. The catch is probably from gold particles included in the 
quartz and perhaps also in a little of the fiallish auriferous pyrite, which has 
escaped the vanners and canvas tables. In some cases arrastras are used upon 
the ore as it comes from the mine, r 

§ 757. Mill No. 81. Stephen Lavagnino’s Arrastras, Angels Camp, 
California.— Capacity 18 to 80 tons per 84 hours. The mill runs 24 hours 
per day, 7 days per week. The material treated is tailings from Mill 80, which, 
with added water from Mill (15, come down by a ditch two miles to this mill. 
1 he plant consists of a system of small settling tanks for stopping the material 
b.v the side of the arrastras, and four arrastras. The overflows of the settling 
tanks are waste. The arrastras (Bee § 205) each treat a charge of 4) to 5 tons 
in 24 hours. A little spoonful of mercury, 25 pounds of lime, and one pound of 
blue stone are fed each day per arrastra, the total cost of these chemicals 
being $0.(50. Every day the finely ground charge is flushed out to waste and a 
new charge shoveled in from the settling tanks. About every three months the 
arrastras are cleaned out for the accumulated amalgam. 

At one clean up three arrastras yielded 13 pounds of amalgam worth $75 per 
pound. Three strong men working 13 or 14 hours per day can run four arras¬ 
tras. The arrastras are driven by water power. The material coming to this 
null assays about 0.02 ounce gold per ton. In the settling tanks it is probably 
concentrated np to about 0.0(52 ounce per ton. The arrastras save about 0.03 
to 0.035 ounce gold from each ton treated although sometimes it goes as low as 
0.02 ounce. 

(s) SILVER MILLS WET OR DRY. 

8 758. The wet silver mill or Washoe process is in two forms. One is called 
the tank mill and uses breakers, gravity stamps, settling tanks, amalgamating 
pans for grinding, chemical treatment and amalgamation, settlers and agitators. 
The other is called, from its inventor, the Boss continuous system of amalgama¬ 
tion and uses breaker, gravity stamps, pans for grinding, pans for chemical treat¬ 
ment and amalgamation, settlers and agitators. They both use one or more of 
the following chemicals as needed, adding them in the order called for: mercury, 
the iron of the pan, cupric sulphate (blue stone), sodium chloride (common salt), 
sulphuric acid, soda ash, quick lime (burnt lime). 

The dry silver mill or Reese River process roasts the ore with salt and then 
amalgamates in amalgamating pans. It uses breaker, dry gravity stamps, con¬ 
veyor, roasting furnace, cooling floor, pans, settlers and agitators. Mercury and 
nF 011 P 8n 810 the only chemicals used other than those in the roasted ore. 
The two processes, on aceount of the chemical reactions used in them, are. 
treated in the books on metallurgy and 1 the reader is referred for descriptions of 
, them to King, 29 Schnabel, 44 Egleston, 19 Eissler 16 and Phillips." 

(0 SILVER COMBINATION MILLS COMBINING GOLD MILLS ANn WET SILVER mtt.tj 
OR WASHOE PROCESS. 

% - § 759. This group includes Mills 82, 83 and 84. The treatment takes out the 
; ,|Me gold as amalgam on amalgamated plates, and the rusty gold and sulphides of 
. ^ valuable metals as concentrates of the vanners. The included grains and fine 
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slimed sulphides then yield silver and gold to amalgam in the pans of the Washoe 
process. The settlers, agitators, etc., extract this amalgam. The umount of 
gold caught by amalgamated plates in Mill 83 would be small and so they are 
not used, but in Mills 82 and 84 they are thought to save enough to pay for their 
use, although even in these two mills if plates were not used the gold would still 
be caught, either on the vanners or in the amalgamating pans. 

The advantages of this process over the wet and dry silver mill are thus stated 
by Mr. Arthur Buekbee, based on experience in the Tintic district, Utah. Wet 
stamps crush one and one-half to two times as fast as dry. The dry silver mill 
extracts one-tenth more silver than the wet, but adds the cost of roasting. The 
combination mill saves the lead which is lost in the other two processes, and by 
the concentration largely prevents lead and arsenic from fouling the mercury and 
interfering with the amalgamation. 

J5 700. Mii.l No. 82. Montana Mining Company, Limited, Marysville, 
Montana. Combination Mill. —Capacity 110 tons per 21 hours. The mill 
runs 2-1 hours per day, 7 days per week. The description of the ore has been 
already given under Mill 68. The ore is brought in cars holding one ton and 
dumped upon (1). 

1. Two No. I grizzlies with lj-ineh spaces. Oversize is hand picked into rich 
ore to smelter and residue to (2) ; undersize to (3). 

2. Two No. 1 Blake breakers, 8 X 15 inches, crushing to 1J inches. To (3). 

3. From (1) and (2). Ore bin 91 feet long, 14 feet, wide, and 13 feet deep 
with bottom sloping 45° and holding 500 tons. By ten chutes and ten Hendy 
feeders to (4). 

4. Fifty gravity stamps arranged in ten batteries using screens with 0.52-min. 
square holes and having mercury fed to the mortar. Pulp to (5) ; at periodical 
clean up, amalgam to be retorted, scrap iron to waste anil sulphurcts to smelter. 

5. Ten amalgamated plates or apron plates. Pulp to (6); amalgam removed 
daily, cleaned into hand pan, strained and retorted. 

6. Two launders, one for six batteries and one for four batteries, provided with 
Howland riffles. Pulp by two bucket elevators and distributing launders to (7); 
heavy sand and amalgam removed every three days to (13). 

7. Twenty 4-foot Frue vanners with amalgamated plates on their distributors. 
Hoads to smelter; tailings to (8); amalgam removed from plates weekly and re¬ 
torted. 

8. Eighty settling tanks arranged in two sets of forty each, one set for twelve 
vanners, and one set for eight vanners. Each set consists of eleven No. 1 tanks 
in series followed by twenty-eight No. 2 tanks in series and one No.. 3 tank. 
Settlings in No. 1 aiid No. 2 tanks are shoveled out, wheeled to a feeding floor, 
and thence to (9); settlings in No. 3 tanks flushed out to (9) ; a portion of the 
water in No. 3 tank is pumped back to the stamp mortars (4); overflow of No. 3 


tanks to waste. 

9. From (8), (11) and (12). Twenty-four amalgamating pans, 5-foot com¬ 
bination pans, using mercury and chemicals. The charge is one ton per pan 
and the time of treatment of a charge is four hours, one-half the pans being dis¬ 
charged every two hours to (10) ; heavy sand cleaned out occasionally to (13). 

10. Twelve settlers. Time of treatment of a charge is two hours. Amalgam to' 
(14); pulp to (11). 

11. Five agitators. Heavy sand cleaned out every twelve hours to (9); over¬ 
flow continuously to (12). 

. Heavy sand cleaned out periodically to (9); light 


12. Oue wheel agitator, 
sand and water to waste. 

13. From (6) and (9). 
smelter. 


A clean up pan. Amalgam to (14); sulphurets to. 
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14. From (10) and (13). Four amalgam strainers and safes. Amalgam by 
car to retort to l>o retorted and melted; mercury used over in the mill. 

The labor required in this mill is 39 men per 34 hours: 3 foremen, 3 engineers, 
3 firemen, 3 breaker men, 5 battery men, 3 plate men, 4 vanner men, 1 pan men, 3 
pan helpers, 10 tank men and 3 agitator men. The breaker men, battery men and 
firemen work 8-hour shifts and the rest of the men work 13-hour shifts. Wages 
vary from $3 per day for a laborer to $4 or $4.50 for a mechanic. Board eostR 
$1 per day and wood is $3.80 per cord. Bower is furnished by a poppet valve 
high pressure engine which gives 300 indicated horse power. The boilers require 
ten cords of wood per 34 hours. 

The water required is 175.4 gallons per minute divided us follows: boilers, 11, 
gallons; 30 side pans for live steam, 3.4 gallons; 30 side pans for live steam, 3 
gallons; stamps, 100 gallons; vanners, 30 gallons; settlers, 40 gallons. 

The ore assays from 0.35 to 0.50 ounce gold and 10 to 15 ounces silver per ton; 
the smelting ore picked out by hand at the grizzly (from 0 to 10 tons per month) 
assays 3.5 to 8.3 ounces gold and 77 to 358 ounces silver per ton; the vanner con¬ 
centrates assay 8.3 ounces gold and 358 ounces silver per ton; the tailings assay 
0.075 ounce gold and 4 to 5 ounces silver per ton. The bullion from the plates is 
500 to 000 fine in gold and 100 to 500 fine in silver; that from the settlers is 15 
fine in gold and 750 fine in silver. One hundred tons of ore yield from f to 1 
ton of concentrates and about 99 tons of tailings; and also 55 to 73 ounces of bul¬ 
lion from the apron plates, 4 to 5 ounces from the plates on. the vanners and 600 
ounces from the settlers. Of the gold 60% is saved by the amalgamated plates, 
15% by the amalgamating pans and 13% by the vanners, and 13% is lost in the 
tailings. Of the silver 3% is saved by the plates, 38% by the pans and 33% by 
the vanners, and 37% is lost in the tailings. The loss of mercury is about J 
pound per ton of ore. 

The waste tailings of this mill are now caught in settling ponds and cyanided 
(see end of Mill 68). 

This mill was originally designed as a dry crushing silver mill using the Reese 
River process. Before completion it was found that the Washoe process of wet 
stamping was more suitable, and the plates and settling tanks were installed in a 
cramped spnee between the stamps and the pans, and the tank accommodation is 
therefore entirely inadequate. Later it was found that, the combination process 
was the best process but as there was no mom for vanners in their proper position 
between the plates and the settling tanks, they had to be placed elsewhere, some 
on the old drying floor hack of the stamps and some in an additional building out¬ 
side, and it. was necessary to install elevators to lift the pulp from the plates to 
the vanners. This arrangement complicates the whole mill, necessitates the 
employment nf additional men, and adds considerably to Ihe expense. 

§ 761. Mill No. 83. Eureka Hill Mintno Company, Eureka, Tinttc 
District, Utah. —Capacity 130 tons per 34 hours. The mill runs 34 hours per 
day, 7 days per week. The ore is oxidized ore and consists of the economic min¬ 
erals native silver, cerargyrite, galena, cerrusite, anglesite, malachite, azurite, 
chrysoeolla, and arsenite and arseniate of copper, and a gangue of quartz, caleite, 
siderite, and rhodocrosite. The problem is to save the gold and silver and to 
remove arsenic and manganese previous to amalgamation since the former sickens 
the mercury and the latter neutralizes the effect, of the chemicals in the amal¬ 
gamating pans. The ore is divided into two classes; (a) rich ore which goes to 
the smelter, and (b) concentrating ore which is brought in cars, holding one ton, 
up the side of the hill by an inclined hoist 700 feet long, with 22° slope, and 
dumped into two hoppers, each 10 X 7 feet, and 3 feet deep. These hoppens 
deliver to two Comet breakers, size D, crushing to 1 or 1| inches, and the crushed 
ore goes to two mill bins, each 46 feet long, 18 feet wide and 18 feet deep in front, 
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with bottom sloping 45°. The ore is discharged through twelve gates and chutes 
to twelve llendy feeders and thence to sixty gravity stamps arranged in twelve 
batteries, using screens with 0.42-mm. square holes and having no mercury fed to 
the mortars. The pulp from forty stamps goes to eight No. 1 (i-foot Frue vanners 
and that from the other twenty stamps is evenly distributed among sixteen No. 
2 (i-foot. Frue vanners. The heads of both No. 1 and No. 2 vanners are shipped 
to smelter; the tailings of No. 1 vanners are evenly distributed among the sixteen 
No. 2 vanners, and the tailings of No. 2 vanners go to sixty-nine settling tanks. 
The overflow water of these tanks is pumped back to be used over again in the 
stamps and on the vanners; the settlings are either shoveled or flushed out to 
twenty-four amalgamating pans, 5-foot combination pans, using mercury and 
chemicals. The charge of sand is 1} tons per pan and the time of treatment is 
eight hours. Half of the pans are discharged every four hours to the settlers. 
The jams are cleaned out twice a month yielding amalgam to a clean up pan. 
There are twelve settlers and the time of treatment in each is four hours. Thev 
yield amalgam to strainers and pulp to four agitators which in turn yield a little 
amalgam to the strainers when the settlers are not working perfectly. The sand 
and water overflow continuously from the agitators to the pond from which the 
water is pumped hack to a tank to he used over again in the settlers. There are 
two clean up pans in the mill which treat the amalgam cleaned out from the 
amalgamating pans and they yield amalgam to the strainers.and pulp which goes 
to the above mentioned settlers. There are six strainers and safes to receive the 
amalgam from the settlers, agitators and elean up pans. They yield hard amal¬ 
gam to he retorted and melted and mercury to he cleaned and used over in the mill. 
The melted bullion is shipped to a lead refinery. 

The mill employs tit! men per 24 hours: 1 superintendent, 2 foremen, 2 en¬ 
gineers, 2 firemen, 2 breaker men, 3 battery men, 3 vanner men, 3 pan men, and 
15 others. Wages vary from $2 or $2.50 per day for laborers to $2.50 or $3.50 
per day for mechanics. Hoard costs $22.50 per month, and eoal is $3 per ton. 

The power is supplied by a Fraser & Chalmers compound Corliss engine with a 
receiver but no condenser, with high pressure cylinder 20 X 48 inches, cutting off 
at J stroke, and low pressure cylinder 32 X 48 inches. Steam at 125 pounds 
pressure per square inch is generated by six fire tube steel boilers, 54 inches diam¬ 
eter, 1(i feet, long, with 44 tubes 31 inches diameter. The mill burns J H tons of 
coal per 24 hours. 

Water is pumped from IToniansville, 3 miles distant, with an expenditure of 
two tons of coal per day, through a G-inch pipe and up 400 feet to a store tank 
witl) a capacity of 000,000 gallons, placed at the top of the mill. The mill 
requires about 00.000 gallons of fresh water per 24 hours for the entire work, in 
addition to what is obtained by repumping from the settling tanks and the set¬ 
tling pond. Of the total fresh w'atev delivered to the mill, 28% is used for 
making steam and 72% is used in actual milling. 

The ore assays 0.10 to 0.25 ounce gold aud 17 ounces silver per ton. A chem¬ 
ical analysis showed it to also contain: silica (SiO„) 75%, copper 1%, lead 2%, 
antimony (Sb) 0.5%, arsenic (As) 0.5%, aluminum. (Al) 2%, manganese 
' (Mn) 1%, iron (Fe) 1%, lime (OaO) 7.8%, sulphur (S) 2%, carbon dioxide 
(0() 2 ) G.2%. A set of assays of samples all taken on the same day gave the fol¬ 
lowing: pulp from the stamps contained 0.08 ounce gold and 20.5 ounces silver per 
ton, 1% lead and 1 % cojiper; the heads of No. 1 vanners contained 0.29 ounce 
gold and 82.4 ounces silver per ton, 33% lead and 3% copper; the tailings of No. 
2 vanners contained 12.5 ounces silver per ton and 0.5% copper; the pulp leaving 
the settlers contained 5.1 ounces silver per ton. One hundred tons of ore yield 10 
tons of concentrates and 90 tons of tailings. The mill saves about 40% of the 
silver by concentration and 40% by amalgamation and loses 20% in the tailings, 
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In this mill as well as in the next one, notice that the tailings of one set of 
Frue vanners are further treated on a second set. This mill has recently been 
enlarged so that it contains 100 stamps, 50 Frue vanners, 32 amalgamating pans, 
and 1G settlers. 

i; 7G2.^ Mill No. 84. Mammoth Mining Company, Mammoth, Tintic Dis¬ 
trict, Utah. bigs. 522a and 5826 show this mill when twenty stamps had been 
installed.—-Capacity 100 tons per 24 hours. The mill runs 24 hours per day, 7 
days per week. The ore is oxidized and consists of the economic minerals native 
silver, eernrgyrite, argentite, argentiferous barite, malachite, and arsenite and 
arsoniafe of copper, and a gangue of quartz and ealcite. The problem is to save 
the silver and the accompanying gold and incidentally the lead and copper. Some 
rich ore is shipped direct to the smelter. The concentrating ore is brought one 
mile in bottom discharge wagons and dumped through a hatchway upon a grizzly 
with lj-inch spaces. The undersize goes direct to the No. 2 or stamp bins while 
the oversize goes to No. 1 bin which is 20 feet long, 14 feet wide, and 12 feet deep 
on the front side, with bottom sloping 40°, and holding 80 tons. This discharges 
by rack and pinion gate to No. 1 breaker, a Comet, size T). crushing to 3 inches, the 
product of which goes to a trommel with 1-inch round holes. The undersize of 
this passes direct to No. 8 bins; the oversize passes through two No. 2 Blake 
breakers, 9 X 15 inches, crushing to 1 \ inches, and thence by two horizontal rubber 
belt, conveyors to the-No. 2 bins, the stuff being delivered to any desired part by 
means of an oblique scraper. There are two of the No. 2 or stamp bins, each 
29| feet long, 18 feet, deep in front and 14 feet wide, with bottom sloping 40°. 
They deliver the ore by gates and chutes through eight Hendy feeders to forty 
gravity stamps arranged in eight batteries, using screens with 0.41-mm. square 
holes and having no mercury fed to the mortar. The mortars are cleaned out 
monthly to remove scraps of iron which go to waste. The pulp issuing from the 
mortars passes over eight sets of amalgamated plates and mercury traps each 
arranged us follows: a transverse distributing trough, an apron plate, No. 1 mer¬ 
cury trap. Amalgam is removed daily from the plates and is retorted. The mer¬ 
cury traps are cleaned out periodically and the heavy Sand and amalgam sent to 
a clean up pan. > The pulp after passing over the mercury trap runs to eight No. 
1 6-foot. Frue vanners the heads of which go to smelter and the tailings go to six¬ 
teen No. 2 G-foot, Frue vanners. The heads of these also go to smelter and the 
tailings go to thirty settling tanks. There is one spare 7-belt Woodbury vanner 
which may be used as a No. 1 vanner. The launders are also arranged so that if 
a No. 1 vanner is out of order the pulp can go to the corresponding two No. 2 
vanners. The thirty settling tanks are arranged in series and the settlings are 
dumped through the bottom into amalgamating pans while the overflow is lifted 
by a plunger pump back to be used over again in the stamps. There are twenty- 
amalgamating pans, 5-foot combination pans, using mercury and chemicals. 
The charge of ore is 1| tons and the time of treatment is six hours, one-half the 
pans being discharged every three hours to the settlers. The pans are cleaned out 
once a month and the heavy sand and amalgam sent to the clean up pans. There 
aTe ten settlers which treat a charge in three hours and yield amalgam to strainers 
and pulp to two agitators. A small amount of amalgam is obtained from these 
agitators and goes to the strainers; the sand and water overflow continuously from 
the agitators and run to a settling pond from which the water is pumped back to 
be used over again in the pans and settlers. These tailings from the agitators 
havn been run over blanket tables. One strainer and amalgam safe receives the 
• amalgam from the settlers and agitators, and yields hard amalgam to be retorted 
and quicksilver to be used over in the mill. The clean up pan which treats stuff 
from the mercury traps and amalgamating pans grinds a charge in two hours and 
discharges it to the settlers. 
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The labor required is 31 men per 24 hours: 2 engineers, 2 firemen, 1 breaker 
man, 3 battery men, 5 vanner meD, 2 pan men, and lb others. Wages vary from 
$2 or $2.50 per day for laborers to $3 or $4 for mechanics. Board costs $25 per 
month. Coal costs $2.75 per ton and wood $1.00 per cord. 

Water is pumped 18 miles and up 400 feet through an 8-inch cast iron pipe 
by a Tappan pump requiring an expenditure of two cords of wood per 24 hours. 
The amount is 70,000 gallons in 24 hours, and in addition 30,000 gallons are 
repumped from the settling tanks and settling pond, making the total amount 
of water used by the mill 100,000 gallons per 24 hours. Of this amount nearly 
58,000 gallons are used by the stamps. 

Bower is furnished by a Fraser & Chalmers compound Corliss engine rated at 
280 horse power. The low pressure eyimder has not been added and it actually 
indicates 212 horse power. There are four fire tube boilers, 10 feet long, 50 
inches diameter, with 50 tubes 3J inches in diameter, running under a steam 
pressure of 125 pounds per square inch. Only three are rim at a time and they 
burn eight tons of coal per 24 hours. 

The shipping ore assays 2 to 5 ounces gold and 10 to 200 ounces silver per ton, 
and 20 to 00% lead. The concentrating ore assays 0.25 to 0.00 ounce gold and 
0 to 12 ounces silver per ton. The concentrates assay 1.5 to 2.5 ounces gold, and 
25 to 50 ounces silver per ton, and 5 to 7% lead. The tailings assay 0.082 to 
0.125 ounce gold and 2 to 4 ounces silver per ton. The bullion is 50 to 500 fine 
in gold and 400 to 850 fine in silver. One hundred' tons of concentrating ore yield 
4 to 8 tons of concentrates from No. 1 vanners, 2 to 4 tons from No. 2 vanners and 
88 to 94 tons of tailings. In addition there are from 2 to 20 tons of shipping 
ore for every 100 tons of concentrating ore. The amount of bullion ranges from 
10,000 to 12,000 ounces per month. Of the gold 22% is saved on' the amal¬ 
gamated plates, 28% in the vanner concentrates, and 32% in the amalgamating 
pans, and 18% is lost in the tailings. The corresponding figures for silver are 
3%, 32%. 35% and 30% respectively. Of the lead and copper 85% is saved in 
the vanner concentrates and 15% is lost in the tailings. 

This mill has been increased to 00 stamps and 30 vanners and other machinery 
to correspond. The use of graded crushing in this mill by two sets of rock 
breakers with a trommel between is rather unusual. The advantage probably is 
that hand sledging of the large lumps is not necessary. 

(«) GOLD COMBINATION MILLS COMBINING COMPLEX JIGGING MILLS AND GOLD 

MILLS. • 

§ 763. This group includes Mills 85 to 88 inclusive. They use breaker, rolls, 
screens, classifiers, jigs and tables in the first part, and gravity stamps, amal¬ 
gamated plates, and vanners or tables in the last part. The last part treats the jig 
. tailings from the first part. Mill 85 uses Gilpin County concentrators in both 
parts. Mill 86 uses Gilpin County concentrator, vanner and slime table in the 
.first part, Huntington mill to replace stamps and Gilpin County concentrators in 
the second part. Mill 87 uses vanners in the second part, and Mill 88 has Gilpin • 
County concentrators and a vanner in the second part. 

Besides the mills described in this class the Silver Lake Mill of Silverton, 
Colorado, is also a leading mill of the kind. This class of mills is suited to ores 
which carry, in addition to free gold, a considerable percentage of concentrates in 
fairly coarse crystallization. 

Mill 86 is representative of the system of coarse crushing and concentration 
followed by amalgamation on Gilpin County ore in comparison with the system of 
fine stamping and amalgamation followed by concentration which is represented 
by Mill 77. Mwch discussion has occurred over the relative‘merits of the two 
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systems. The best opinion seems to be that each has a sphere of its own depending 
on the nature of the ore, the percentage of sulphides in the ore, and the ruling 
smelting charges. 

The Gilpin County ores as a rule have the pyrite in quite coarse crystallization 
and the gold is contained in the pyrite so that one would naturally consider it a 
concentrating ore. When this district was developed, however, there was no 
niaiket for low grade concentrates and consequently tine crushing and amalgama¬ 
tion was the only system that could he used. Later when eoneentrates could be 
sold concentrators were put into the mills and thus originated the scheme illus¬ 
trated by Mill 77. This system is of low cost and where the percentage of sul¬ 
phides is not so high as to cause a considerable loss by sliming it gives a fairly 
good extraction so that the net return per ton of oie is greater than witli any other 
process. An illustration of how the loss increases as the percentage of sulphides 
increases is given by Argali,who states that a lot of ore containing 95% pyrite 
and assaying 1.0(1 ounces gold and 1.7-1 ounces silver per ton. was put through a 
mill similar to Mill 77 and 50% of the pyrite was lost in the tailings as slime 
and this contained 25% of the gold and 49% of the silver. Amalgamation 
saved 35% of the gold and' 0% of the silver and concentration 
saved 40% of the gold and 45% of the silver. The process illustrated by Mill 
8(5 is more costly but it does not produce so many slimes and the total saving is 
higher than in Mill 77 especially where (lie ores have a high percentage of sul¬ 
phides (over 15%) or where the ore is refractory to amalgamation, particularly 
ores containing tetraliedrite. 

Two other arguments are used. The first is that it is of no benefit to use 
amalgamation previous to concentration, for the gold would all be saved by con¬ 
centration alone. This is not always true however, us is shown by the following 
instance”" from another district. At Mount Shasta, California, a gold ore con¬ 
taining its value in sulphides of iron, zinc, copper and lead was crushed in a Tustin 
mill to 40 mesh and concentrated, resulting in a saving of 90 to 94% of the gold. 
An amalgamated plate was then placed between the Tustin mill and the con¬ 
centrator and saved a lot of free gold bringing up the total saving to 95 or 96%, 
The second argument is that the net saving to the miner is greater if he stamps fine 
and saves all he can in amalgam and that the net loss to him due to loss in fine 
slimes is less than if he saved a larger percentage of the gold in concentrates which 
were greater in amount and then had to pay out all he had gained and perhaps 
more in paying freight and smelting charges. 

It seems, then, to be a question entirely of the ledger to determine whether 
the percentage of sulphides and other conditions are such that the greater extrac¬ 
tion of the coarse crushing, concentrating, and amalgamating scheme of Mill 86 
will or will not pay for its increased cost over the fine stamping, amalgamating 
and concentrating scheme of Mill 77. 

§764. Mill No. 85. Newton Jigging Mill, Idaho Sphings, Colorado.— 
The description of the ore has been already given under Mill 70. The ore is 
brought in two-horse wagons and shoveled to (1). 

1. A bin 50 feet long. 12 feet wide, and 8 feet deep. By shovel or wheelbarrow 
to (2). 

2. One Blake breaker. 7X9 inches, crushing to 14 inches. To (3). 

3. From (2) and (5). One No. 1 bucket elevator. To (4). 

4. One No. 1 trommel with 4-mesh square holes. Oversize to (5); undersize 

> ( 6 ). ' 

fi, One pair of No. 1 rolls. 20 X 16 inches. To (3). 

<5. From (4). One No. 2 trommel with 8-meBh square holes. Oversize to 
(10); undersize to (7). 
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7. One No. 3 trommel with 12-mesh square holes. Oversize to (11); under¬ 
size to (8). 

8. One No. 1 hydraulic classifier with one spigot. Spigot to (12); overflow to 

(Si¬ 

ll. One No. 1 surface current box classifier with one spigot. Spigot to (13); 
overflow to (22). 

10. From (0). Two No. 1 jigs. 2-sieve Harz jigs. Skiinmings and hutcheB 
to (21); tailings to (14). 

11. From (7). One No. 2 jig. 3-sieve Harz jig. Hutches to (21); tailings 
to (14). 

12. From (8). One No. 3 jig. 3-sieve Harz jig. Products like (11). 

13. From (!)). One No. 1 double Gilpin County concentrator. Heads to 
(21) ; tailings to (22). 

14. From (Hi), (11) and (12). One No. 1 unwatering box with one spigot. 
Spigot to (15); overflow to -(22). 

15. Ten gravity stamps arranged in two batteries and having mercury fed to • 
the mortars. Pulp to (16) ; mortars cleaned out fortnightly for amalgam'. 

16. Two amalgamated plates. Pulp from one plate to' (17) ; pulp from the 
other plate to (19) ; amalgam removed periodically and retorted. 

17. One No. 1 mercury trap. Pulp to (18) ; heavy sand and amalgam removed 
periodically and the amalgam panned out and retorted. 

18. One No. 2 double Gilpin County concentrator. Heads to (21); tailings 

19. From (16). One No. 2 hydraulic classifier with two spigots. Bach spigot 
to one half of (20) ; overflow to (22). 

20. One No. 3 double Gilpin County concentrator. Heads to (21) ; tailings 
to (22). 

21. From (10), (11), (12), (13). (18), (20). The concentrates are eaughl 
in boxes, loaded in bulk into railroad ears and shipped to smelter. 

22. From (9), (13), (14), (18), (19), (20). Tailings launder to waste. 

§ 765. Mill No. 86. Rocky Mountain Mill, Bi.aokhawk, Gilpin County, 
Colorado.'— Capacity 75 tons in 24 hours. The mill runs 24 hours per day, 

6 days per week. The ore consists of the gold and silver bearing economic min¬ 
erals pyrite, ehaleopyrite, blende and galena, and a ganguc of quartz and disinte- , 
grated granite. The problem is to save the gold and silver. The ore is brought ' 
in cars holding 10 tons, 10 cars to a train, or by 4-horse wagons, weighed and 
dumped into (1). 

1. Six receiving bins, each holding 20 tons. By shovel to (2). 

2. One No. 1 Blake breaker, 7 X 10 inches, crushing to 1 inch. To (3). 

3. One pair of No. 1 rolls, 30 X 14 inches, set % inch apart. To (4). 

4. From (3) and (6). One No. 1 bucket elevator, to (5). 

5. One No. 1 trommel with 9-mm. round holes. Oversize to (6); undersize 
to (7). 

6. One pair of No. 2 rolls, 30 X 14 inches, set close together. To (4). 

7. From (5). A Collins sampler. Sample (about 1% of total) is sampled 
down further by the assayer; remainder to (8). 

8. One No. 2 trommel with 64-mm. round holes. Oversize to (14) ; under¬ 
size to (9). 

9. One No. 3 trommel with 3-mm. round holes. Oversize to (16); undersiaef-®^ 

to (10). 

10. One No. 4' trommel with lj-mm. round holes. Oversize to (18); under* 

size to (11). ‘ ' 

11. One No. 1 hydraulic classifier with one spigot. Spigot to (21); overflow 

to (12). 
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12. One No. 2 hydraulic classifier with one spigot. Spigot to (33); overflow 
to (13). 

13. One No. 1 unwatering box. Spigot, to (21) ; overflow (if nnv) to (3H). 

14. From (8). One No. 1 jig. 3-sieve Harz jig. 1st and 2d discharges prob¬ 
ably to (39); 3d probably to (20); 1st and 2d hutches to (39); 3d' to (20) ; tail¬ 
ings to (15). 

15. No. 1 unwatering sieve of 10-mesh wire cloth. Oversize to (25); under¬ 
size (water) to (38). 

10. From (9). Two No. 2 jigs. 3-sieve Harz jigs. 1st and 2d discharges 
probably to (39) ; 3d probably to (20) ; 1st and 2d hutches to (39) ; 3d to (20) ; 
tailings to (17). 

17. No. 2 unwatering sieve of 10-mesh wire cloth. Oversize to (25); under¬ 
size (water) to (38). 

18. From (10). Two No. 3 jigs. 3-sieve Harz jigs. 1st and 2d hutches to 
(39) ; 3d to (20); tailings to (19). 

19. No. 3 unwatoring sieve. Oversize to (25); undersize (water) to (38). 

20. From (14), (16), (18). (28). A cleaning jig run intermittently on the 
different materials. Concentrates to (39) ; tailings to (25). 

21. From (11). One No. 1 double Gilpin County concentrator. Heads to 
(39) ; tailings to (22). 

22. One No. 2 double Gilpin County concentrator having an inclined 40-mesh 
screen attached to and bumping with the table. Oversize of screen to (25) ; 
undersize to the table; heads of (able to (39) ; tailings to (40). 

23. From (12). One 4-foot Frue vanner. Heads to (39) ; tailings to (40). 

24. From (13), (30). One convex revolving slime table. Heads to (39); 
middlings returned to the table; tailings to (40). 

25. From (15), (17), (19), (20), (22), (28). One No. 2 bucket elevator. 
To (26). 

2G. One 5-foot Huntington mill using screen with 0.43 X 9.5-mm. slots.* To 

(27) . 

27. One No. 5 trommel with 0.88-mm. square holes. Oversize to (28); under¬ 
size to (29). 

28. From (27), (35). One No. 4 jig. 3-sieve Harz jig. 1st hutch to 
(39); 2d to (20) ; 3d to (25) ; tailings to (40). 

29. From (27). Two amalgamated plates in series. Pulp to (30); amal¬ 
gam removed periodically and retorted. 

30. One No. 1 mercury trap. Pulp to (31) ; heavy sand and amalgam re¬ 
moved periodically and the amalgam panned out and retorted. 

31. One No. 3 hydraulic classifier with three spigots. 1st spigot to (32); 2d 
to (33) ; 3d to (34) ; overflow to (37). 

32. One No. 3 double Gilpin County concentrator. Heads to (39); tailings 
to (35). 

33. From (31). One No. 4 double Gilpin County concentrator. Heads to 
(39); tailings to (40). 

34. From (31). One No. 5 double Gilpin County concentrator. Heads to 
f39); tailings to (36). 

35. From (32). One No. 6 double Gilpin County Concentrator. Heads to 

(28) ; tailings to (40). 

36. From (34). An endless canvas belt table. Heads to (24); tailings 
to (40). 

37. From (31). A fixed canvas table, 6 X 10 feet. Heads to (39); tailings 
to (40). 


* Later changed to 0.65xll.8-tmn slots. 
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38. From (13), (15), (17), (19). Settling tank. Settlings removed period¬ 
ically to (10); water to mill supply pump to be used over again. 

,39. Ftoni (1-1), (1(1). (18), (20), (21), (22), (23). (24), (28), (33), (33), 
(34), (37). The concentrates are all wheeled to the loading lloor and weighed 
in harrows before putting into cars. 

40. From (22), (23), (21), (28), (33), (35), (3(1), (37), (38). Tailings 
launder to waste. 

The labor required is ten men per 24 hours, divided into two shifts: 1 day 
foreman, I day and 1 night engineer who also tire the boilers, attend the pump 
and weigh the incoming ore wagons, I day and t night feeder at the breaker, 
I duy and I night jig man who attend the trommel, jigs and cleaning jig. 1 day 
and 1 night vanner man who attend the Huntington mill, plates, concentrators, 
vanner, slime table and classifiers, 1 day laborer who loads and weighs con¬ 
centrates and unloads coal. Wages vary from JHa.50 for laborers ]>er day to 
$3 for mechanics. Board costs <$22 per month, coal $3.25 per ton and wood 
$4.50 per cord. 

The power is derived from two fire tills 1 boilers 54 inches diameter. Hi feet 
long, with 48 tubes 3J inches diameter, running under a pressure of (JO pounds 
per square inch and burning 3 tons of coal per 24 hours; and a Corliss engine 
with cylinder 14 X 42 inches, cutting off ut j stroke and making (19 revolutions 
per minute. 

Water is obtained from a creek and is first settled in settling tanks and 
then lifted 50 feet lo a supply tank by a No. 7 polsounder pump. This pump 
also receives some water from the settling tank (38). 

The ore assays 0.20 lo 0.40 ounce gold and 11 to 5 ounces silver per Ion, a 
trace of copper and a variable amount of lead, sometimes as high as 2% ; the 
conceal rales assay from 0.50 to 1.50 ounces gold and 2 J lo 12 ounces silver 
per ton; the tailings contain 0.02 to 0.06 ounce gold and 0.06 to 1.2 ounces 
silver per ion. The bullion is 650 fine in gold and 300 fine in silver. The 
ores are extremely variable, hut on an average 100 tons of ore yield a bout‘20, 
tons of eoarsp concentrates from the jigs, ]0 tons of fine concentrates and 70 
tons of tailings. The mill saves from 90 to 93% of the gold and from 75 
to 85% of the silver. The loss of mercury is 0.075 ounce per ton of ore. 

In this mill amalgamated plates were formerly used after the Gilpin County 
concentrator (22), the vanner (23), and the slime table (24), but they were given 
up «s useless. Formerly also the pulp from the Huntington mill (26) first 
went over concentrators and then to amalgamated plates, but the plates were 
found not to catch anything, no quicksilver being fed to the Huntington mill. 
The gold which the plates might have caught probably staved back in the heads 
saved on the concentrators. The present arrangement gives the plates a chance 
to save what gold they can from the pulp before it goes to the concentrators. 
The mill has recently installed a second Huntington mill doing the same work 
as the first. 

§ 766. Mill No. 87. North Star on Sultan Milt,, Stlverton Mining 
Company, Stlverton, Colorado. —Capacity 125 tons of concentrating ore per 
24 hours. The mill runs 24 hours per day, 7 days per week. The ore consists 
of the economic minerals native gold, pyrite, chalcopyrite, galena, tetrnhedrite, 
bornite and stibnite. and a gangue of quartz, calcitn, rhodochrosite and barite. 
The problem is to save the gold, silver, eopper and lead. The ore is sorted 
in the mine into three classes: (a) smelting ore, ( b) concentrating ore, and 
(r) waste; (a) and (b) are hoisted separately and brought in ears and dumped 
upon (1); (r) goes to the waste dump. 

1. Receiving floor 8 feet wide and 50 feet long, of which about 15 feet ore 
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used for smelting ore going to (2) and 35 feet are used for concentrating ore 
going to (7). 

Sampling Department. 

2. One Blake breaker, 8 X 12 inches, crushing to 1| inches. To (3). 

3. From (2) and (4). One pair of rolls, 36 X 14 inches, set l inch apart. 
By bucket elevator to (4). 

4. A trommel with 2-mesh square holes. Oversize to (3) ; undersize to (5). 

5. A Vezin sampler. Sample to (6); remainder to cars to smeller. 

0. The sample is further crushed and quartered down to obtain three assay sam¬ 
ples, one cadi for mill, smelter, and umpire. 

Concentrating Department. 

7. From (1). One No. 1 Blake breaker, 9X15 inches, crushing to 11 inches. 

To (8). ' 

8. A bill 8 feet long, 6 feet wide and 6 feet deep in front, with bottom sloping 
45°. By chute through a Jletidy feeder to (9). 

!b One pair of No. 1 rolls, 30 X 11 inches, set j inch apart. To (10). 

10. From (0) and (12). One No. 1 bucket elevator to (11). 

11. One No. .1 trommel with 4-mesh and 3-mesh square holes. Oversize to 
(13); undersize to (13). 

12. One pair of No. 2 rolls, 36 X 14 inches, set close together. To (10). 

13. From (11). One No. 2 trommel with 6-mesh square holes. Oversize to 
(17) ; undersize to (14). 

14. One No. 3 trommel with 8-mesh square holes. Oversize to (18); under¬ 
size to (15). 

15. One No. 4 trommel with 12-mesh square holes. Oversize to (19); under¬ 
size to (16). 

10. One No. 1 hydraulic classifier with three spigots. Bottom spigot to 
(20); two upper spigots to (21) ; overflow to (27). 

17. From (13). Two No. 1 jigs. 3-sicve Harz jigs. Discharges and hutches 
to (28); tailings to (22). 

18. From (14). Two No. 2 jigs. 3-sieve Harz jigs. Hutches to (28); tail¬ 
ings to (22). 

19. From (15). One,No. 3 jig. 3-sieve Harz jig. Products like (18). 

20. From (16). One No. 4 jig. 3-sieve Harz jig. Products like (18). 

21. From (16). Two No. 5 jigs. 3-sieve Harz jigs. Products like (18). 

22. From (17), (18), (19), (20), (21). No, 1 unwatering box. Settlings 

shoveled to (23); overflow used as feed water to (23). 

23. Twenty gravity stamps arranged in four batteries, using screens with 24 
or 30-mesh square holes, and having no mercury fed to the mortar. Pulp to 
(24) if it contains free gold or to (25) if it does not. Mortars cleaned out 
monthly to remove scraps of iron to waste. 

24. Four amalgamated plates. Pulp to (25); amalgam removed fortnightly 
and retorted. 

25. From (23) or (24). Two No. 2 hydraulic classifiers, each with one 
spigot. Spigots to (26); overflow to (27). 

26. Two No. 6 jigs. 4-sieve Harz jigs. Hutches to (28); tailings to (29). 

27. From (16) and (25). Four 7-belt Woodbury vanners. Heads to (28) 
tailings to (29). 

:28. From (17), (18). (19), (20). (21). (26), (27). Concentrates are caught 
in boxes below the machines, shoveled out to barrows, wheeled to bin and shpv 
eled into railroad cars to go to smelter. 

S' 29. From (26) and (27). Tailings launder to waste. 
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Water power is used. One 80-horse power Leffel wheel, running under 56 
feet head, drives the breaker, rolls and stamps. One 35-horse power Leffel wheel 
with a governor runs the trommels, jigs, vanners and dynamo. 

The water for washing runs into the mill, no pumping being needed. 

Shipping ore from some portions of the mine is rich in lead and from others 
is rich in copper; analyses are as follows: 



Ounces Gold 
per Ton. 

Ouncbs Silver 
per Ton. 

Lead. 

* 

Copper. 

% 




24.8 

2 


0.18 

48 

88 

4.15 


0.20 

21.8 

8 

11.31 


1.1)8 

08.1 

11 

8.3 



The concentrating ore is worth from $10 to $20 per ton in gold, silver, copper 
and lead. The concentrates assay 0.5 to 1.5 ounces gold and 20 to 30 ounces 
silver per ton, 0% copper and 20% lead. The tailings assay a trace of gold, 2 
ounces silver, 0.5% copper ami 2 to 3% lead, the maximum value of the tailings, 
being $2.50 per ton. One hundred tons of ore yield 25 tons of concentrates and 
7ft Ions of tailings. The mill saves about 85% of the values. 

Notice in this mill that although concentrates are saved as coarse as 4 
mesh, yet no tailings are allowed to go to waste that are coarser than 24 or-30 
mesh. 

§ 7G7. Mill No. 88. Victoria Mill, Silverton, Colorado. —Capacity 75 
tons per 24 hours. The mill runs 24 hours per day, 7 days per week. The ore 
consists of the economic minerals galena, chakopyrite, pyrite and tetrahedrite, in 
both coarse and line crystallization, and a gangue of quartz and 1 “porphyry” 
(quartz andesite). The problem is to save the gold, silver, lead and copper. 
The ore is brought down an automatic incline in end dumping cars and dumped 
upon (1). 

1. Receiving floor, 15 X 25 feet. By shovel to (2). 

2. One No. 1 Blake breaker, 7X12 inches, crushing to 1J inches. To (3). 

3. One pair of No. 1 rolls, 27 X 14 inches, set | inch apart. To (4). 

4. From (3) and (fi). One No. 1 bwkel elevator, to (5). 

5. One No. 1 trommel with 3-mesh square holes. Oversize to (fi); undersize 
to (7). 

fi. One pair of No. 2 rolls, 27 X 14 inches, set close together. To (4). 

7. From (5). One No. 2 trommel with 6-mesh and 4-mesh square holes. 
Oversize to (11) ; undersize to (8). 

8. One No. 3 trommel with 10-mesh square holes. Oversize to (12); under¬ 
size to (9). 

9. One No. 1 hydraulic classifier with two spigots. 1st spigot to (13); 2d to 
(14); overflow to (10). 

10. One No. 2 hydraulic classifier with one spigot. Spigot to (15); overflow 
as feed water to (17). 

11. From (7). One No. 1 jig. 4-sieve Harz jig. Hutches to (26); tailings 
to (16). 

12. From (8). Two No. 2 jigs. 4-sieve Harz jigs. Products like (11). 

13. From (9). One No. 3 jig. 4-sieve Harz jig. Hutches to (26); tailings 
to (17). 

14. From (9). One No. 4 jig. 3-sieve Harz jig. Products like (13). 

15. From (10). One No. 5 jig. 3-sieve Harz jig. Products like (13). 

16. From (11) and (12). TJnwatering box. Settlings shoveled to (17); 
overflow to (27). 

17. From (10), (13), (1.4), (15), (16). Twenty gravity stamps arranged 
in four batteries, using screens with slots 0.64 mm. wide and having mercury fed 
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to the mortar. Pulp to (18); at periodical clean up amalgam to be retorted, 
coarse sand to be put back, and scrap iron to waste. 

18. Four amalgamated plates. Pulp to (19); at periodical clean up amalgam 
to be retorted. 

19. Four No. 1 mercury traps. Pulp from two traps to (20) and from other 
two traps to (22) ; heavy sand and amalgam removed periodically to (25). 

20. Two No. 2 mercury traps. Pulp to (31); heavy saud and amalgam re¬ 
moved periodically io (25). 

21. Two double Gilpin County concentrators. Heads to (20); tailings to 
(27). 

22. From (19). One No. 3 hydraulic classifier with one spigot. Spigot to 
(23); overflow to (21). 

23. One No. 6 jig. 3-sieve Harz jig. Hutches to (26); tailings to (27). 

21. From (22). One 7-belt. Woodbury vanner. Heads to (26) ; tailings to 
(27). 

25. From (19), (20). Clean up room with clean up pan, panning sinks, hand 
pans, mortars, etc. Amalgam to lie retorted; mercury to be used over in the 
mill; concentrates to (26) ; coarse sand back to (17) ; scrap iron to waste. 

26. From (11), (12), (13), (14), (15), (21), (23), (24), (25). Concen¬ 
trates bins. By wagon and railroad to smelter. 

27. From (16), (21), (23). (24). Tailings launder to waste. 

Water is brought, by a flume. A belt driven pump with two plungers 8X8 
inches, making 37) strokes [>or minute, lifts part of the water from the flume 
back of the jig floor to a tank 7 feet above the trommel floor. Power is furnished 
by a Leffel turbine wheel. One hundred tons of ore yield 30 tons of concentrates. 

This mill has recently been enlarged and remodelled. Wilfley tables are used 
and no vanners. 

(v) MILLS USING MAGNETISM AS THE CHIEF OH ONLY MEANS OF SEPARATING 
TIIE VALUABLE MINEBAL8 FROM THE WASTE. 

§ 768. This group includes Mills 89 to 91 inclusive and the Joseph Wharton 
and Witherbee Shemian mills. Mill 89 uses breaker, drier, breakers, rolls and 
magnets, and auxiliary rolls on middlings which go back into the system. Mill 

90 uses breaker, rolls, magnets, and sends middlings back into the system. Mill 

91 uses several grades of rolls followed by drier, fine rolls and magnets; the con¬ 
centrates go to a second drier, finest rolls, magnets and air blast. The Joseph 
Wharton mill has breaker, rolls and magnets; the middlings arc recrashed and 
sent back into the svstem. The Witherbee Sherman mill uses breaker, drier, 
rolls and magnets; middlings are re-treated by rolls and magnets; tailings are 
worked for apatite. 

Magnetic concentration possesses all the advantages of economy which are 
held by any concentration with the addition that it can be done dry and it is 
independent of gravity. 

The disadvantages of magnetic concentration are that the fine crushing 
required before separation is costly, the concentration of the fine dust produced is 
difficult, and the fine iron concentrates are of a low value per ton compared to 
other metals, and, when fine, are not favored by furnace men as they are blown 
out of the blast furnace. There is to he considered also the cost of drying tie 
ore before concentration and in general of roasting it where it is not already mag*-, 
netic, and also the losses which take place in concentration. 

The use of fine concentrates has been .the subject of much discussion and some ; 
furnace men claim that whije fine ore may give trouble, tests show that the same;' 
diffic ulty does not exist with fine high-grade concentrates. Others claim that 
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tests show that fine concentrates cannot be run unless they are mixed in with 
coarser material. Briquetting has been used to some extent to obviate this but 
it adds another item to the expense and the briquettes have not always success¬ 
fully stood the blast furnace treatment owing to failure of the cementing material. 
A run with the briquettes made in Mill 91 was very successful. Blast furnace 
men have solved the problem for ore and are now running regular furnace charges 
of Lake Superior ore which is all below 8 mesh in size. 

Fine crushing is necessary since either the iron ore or the impurity to be elim¬ 
inated is. in the majority of cases, finely disseminated. Generally where mag¬ 
netite has been separated the gangue was very hard and as a rule the more finely 
the ore grains were disseminated the harder the rock, so that the crushing was no 
small item of expense. 

The disadvantage of drying the ore has boon overcome in some cases by the use 
of separators which treat it wet. Some authorities claim that this wet treatment 
not only saves drying but it also reduces wear, prevents dust and produces under 
the same circumstances purer concentrates than is possible dry. Olliers claim 
that the dry method does better work, that there is no trouble from freeziug of 
water in winter, and that dry ore is more easily sized into the fine sizes, which 
make a much better magnetic separation than unsized stuff. 

The loss in the tailings has lieen one of the greatest drawbacks to magnetic con¬ 
centration. In instances that have been given of the work of the various sep¬ 
arators it has been no unusual thing for the tailings to contain as high as 10% or 
even 15% of iron, depending upon the richness of the concentrates. This loss 
may in some cases be due to imperfections in the magnetic separator, but there 
are separators which when properly fed and eared for will do their work satis¬ 
factorily. The most of the loss is of iron that is in included grains or that is 
not sufficiently magnetic to go with the concentrates. 'Thus in concentrating 
magnetite, any hematite or limonite goes with the tailings. Various other min¬ 
erals, such ns hornblende, contain iron which is carried into the tailings. Where 
roasting is practiced, particles which have failed to be changed go into the tail¬ 
ings. Of these losses that due to included grains might he lessened by recrush¬ 
ing, but this cannot ho economically done in every ease since the process will not 
pay for recrushing of middlings and finer crushing at first causes greater ex¬ 
pense and possibly more loss in slimes or dust. 

Magnetic concentration at the present day has only a limited application. 
For ores that contain no other valuable mineral besides iron, its cost limits its 
use. The opening up of large iron ore deposits of Lake Superior which ate so 
extensive, so rich, and so easily worked has caused the price of iron ores to sink 
, so low that many of those which have to be concentrated magnetically cannot 
compete. As a consequence some of the plants which were treating magnetite 
in Now York and New Jersey five or ten years ago have been obliged to suspend 
operations. Whether the field for magnetic concentration will lx; increased 
when these deposits at Lake Superior are exhausted is one of the questions of the 
future. There are always liable to arise peculiar circumstances which will make 
magnetic treatment desirable. 

The particular process to be used in any case will vary with the ore. For 
natural magnetites a plant like the Joseph Wharton mill or the Witherbee 
Sherman mill may be successful. For hematites and limonites the Wetherill 
process would seem to commend itself as having the advantage of simplicity and 
of being cheaper than the roasting process, hut the results so far obtained on iron 
ores are merely short tests and no working plants have been erected with which 
to prove its efficiency for iron ores when working on a commercial scale. The 
roasting process to reduce hematites and limonites to .magnetic oxide has already 
L,shown its applicability, and it may be nsed in ease the Wetherill process does not 
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give satisfactory results, although it costs more and is hard to control. On 
Borne ores, for example certain pyrite and blende ores, the roasting process has 
to be used. 

For ores which contain other valuable minerals beside iron, magnetic con¬ 
centration has its greatest application to-day, since in this case the value of the 
Other minerals helps make the operation a commercial success. 

g 709. Mill -No. 89. Haktzell Concentrating Company, Albertis, Penn¬ 
sylvania. —Capacity 125 tons in 10 hours. The mill runs 10 hours per day, 6 
days per week. The ore consists of the economic mineral magnetite, mostly in 
disseminated grains of i inch diameter or Ires, and a siliceous gangue with no 
phosphorus or sulphur. The problem is to get a high grade of iron ore with the 
least possible loss. The ore is brought from the mine in ears, each holding one 
ton, and dumped upon (1). 

1. A receiving floor 30 feet long and 15 feet wide. By shovel to (2). 

2. One No. 1 Blake breaker, made by Bronnan & Young, 12X21 inches, 
crushing to 2 inches. To (3). 

3. A revolving drier. To (4). 

4. One No. 2 Blake breaker, made by Bronnan & Young, 12 X 24 inches, 
crushing to 1 inch. To (5). 

5. Two No. 3 Blake breakers, 9 X 17 inches, crushing to J inch. By No. 1 
bucket elevator to (0). 

IS. One No. 1 trommel with 25-mm. round holes. Oversize to (7); undersize 
to (8). 

7. One No. 4 breaker, a Lowry breaker, crushing lo J inch. To (8). 

8. From (0) and (7). One pair of No. 1 rolls, 30 X 18 inches, set close to¬ 
gether. To (9). 

9. From (8), (11) and (14). One No. 2 bucket elevator, to (10). 

10. Four No. 2 trommels with 2.1-mm. round boles. Oversize to (11); under¬ 
size to (12). 

11. Two pairs of No. 2 rolls, 30 x ]8 inches, set close together. To (9). 

12. From (10). A bin with hopper bottom, holding 50 tons. By gate and 
chute to (13). 

13. One Ball Norton magnetic separator. Heads by belt conveyor to car to go 
to blast furnace; middlings to (14); tailings by belt conveyor to waste dump. 

14. One pair of No. 3 rolls, 30 x 18 inches, get close together. To (9). 

Power is furnished by three steam engines. One engine of 125 horse power 

runs the breakers; one engine of 125 horse power runs the rolls, elevators, convey¬ 
ors, and suction fans; one engine of 25 horse power runs the dynamo. There are 
two suction fans, one for the magnetic separator and one for the trommels and 
crushing machines, all of the apparatus after the drier (3) being housed in and 
attached to the fans for the removal of the dust. The dynamo is a 5,000-watt 
Thomson Houston of the low tension direct current type running with 110 volte 
.and making 2.000 revolutions pirn minute. 

The ore contains 30% iron (Fe); the concentrates contain 65.5% iron; the 
tailings contain 2| to 3% iron. One hundred tons of ore yield 35 tons of con¬ 
centrates and 65 tons of tailings. 

The noticeable feature in this mill is the graded crushing without intermediate 
screening. There are six reductions in crushing the ore from mine size down to 
8.1 mm. 

• 1770. Mill No. 90. New Jersey Iron Mining Company, Port Oram,, 
New Jersey. —The mill runs 10 hours per day, 6 days per week. The ore con¬ 
sists of the economic mineral magnetite in strings or pains and a gangue of 
quartz with some finely disseminated apatite. The problem is to save the iron 
and eliminate the gangue, especially the phosphorus. Only lump ore larger than' 
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one-inch cube is used as this saves the cost of drying. The ore is brought in 
ears bolding 4,000 pounds, dumped upon a platform 10 foet square, and shoveled 
to (1). 

1. One No. 1 Buchanan breaker, 9 X 15 inches, crushing to 1| inches. To (2). 

2. One No. 1 trommel with 19-niin. round holes. Oversize to (3); undersize 
to (4). 

3. One No. 2 breaker, a Buchanan granulator, 3 X 30 inches, crushing to | 
inch. To (4). 

4. From (2) and (3). A belt conveyor, to (5). 

5. From (4) and (7). One pair of No. 1 rolls, 24 X 14 inches, set j to § inch 
apart. To ((!). 

(i. From (5) and (8). One pair of No. 2 rolls, 18 X 12 inches, set close to¬ 
gether. By No. 1 bucket elevator to (7). 

7. One No. 2 trommel on which the screens are changed to suit different ores. 
The holes vary from 20-mesh square holes to (i.4-mm. round holes. Oversize to 
(5) ; undersize to (8). 

8. A modified Buchanan magnetic separalor. Heads to blast furnace; tail¬ 
ings partly to (6) and partly to waste dump. 

The labor required is 4 men per 10 hours: 1 foreman, 1 breaker man. and 2 
trommel men. Wages vary from $1.10 to $1.25 per day. Board costs $17 per 
month, coal is $2 per ton and wood is $3.25 per cord. 

Power is furnished by two steam engines; one 75 horse power engine drives the 
breakers and trommels, and one 10 horse power engine drives the dynamo. 

The ore contains about 25% iron (Fe) and 1% phosphorus (P) : the concen¬ 
trates contain about (11% iron and from 0.3% phosphorus down to the Bessemer 
limit (about. 0.045%) ; the tailings contain 11 to 17% iron. 

£771. Mill No. 01. Edison Magnetic Concentrating Plant, New Jer¬ 
sey'and Pennsylvania Concentrating Company, Edison, New Jersey.— 
Capacity 4,000 tons in 20 hours.* This mill was intended to run 20 hours per 
d'ay, (1 days per week. The ore consists of the economic mineral magnetite and a 
gangue of feldspar with a little qnartz and apatite. The problem is to save the 
iron as free from phosphorus as possible. The ore is mined in an open quarry 
and contains lumps weighing up to 5 tons each. it. is loaded by steam shovel 
upon skips holding (IJ tons each, which are hauled to the mill on cars by loco¬ 
motive. The skips, which arc of the open flat form used in quarry work and are 
suspended by two chains and hooks at the front end and one chain' and hook in 
the rear, are lifted at the mill by two electric travelling cranes and then by 
unhooking the two front hooks they arc dumped to (1). 

Coarse Crushing House. 

1. One No. 1 roller feeder. 3 feet diameter and 6 feet long. To hopper 6 feet 
square and thence to (2). 

2. One pair of No. 1 or giant rolls, 72 X 72 inches, set 14 inches apart. To 

( 8 ). 

3. One pair of No. 2 or intermediate rolls, 48 X 60 inches, set 7 inches apart. 
By No. 1 bucket elevator to (4). 

4. One pair of No. 3 or first corrugated rolls, 36 X 36 inches, set 3| inches 
apart. To (5). 

5. One pair of No. 4 or second corrugated rolls, 36 X 36 inches, set 1J inches 
apart. To (6). 

6. One pair of No. 5 or third corrugated rolls, 24 X 20 inches, set § inch apart, 
By N o. 1 belt conveyor and thence by No. 2 bucket elevator to (7). 

" • It hu ran m falvh u 900 tou ser hour. 
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7. Three No. 1 fixed screens in series, the upper one having 37 X 76-mm. slots 
and the middle and lower ones having 38 x 64-mm. slots. Oversize (bolts, roots, 
hammer heads, etc.) to dump; undersize to (8). 

8. One No. 1 drier in the form of a drying kiln with a distributor at the top. 
By No. 2 belt conveyor and thence by No. 3 bucket elevator followed 1 by No. 3 
Edison distributing conveyor to (9). 

9. No. 1 stock house holding 16,000 tons. By No. 4 bucket conveyor to (10). 

Fine Crushing and Separating House. 

10. Bin, holding 25 tons. By two No. 2 corrugated roller feeders to (11). 

11. From (10) and (12). Two sets of No. 6 or throe-high rolls, 36 X 30 
inches, set close together, but the feed opens them to about 1J inches. Only one 
set, is run at a time. The crushed ore is carried in succession by two No. 5 belt 
conveyors, one No. 6 bucket conveyor, one No. 5 bucket elevator, one No. 7 
Edison distributing conveyor and twenty No. 3 roller feeders to (12). 

12. Two hundred and forty No. 2 fixed inclined' screens arranged in sixty sets 
with four screens in series in'each set, having 1.5 X 12.7-mm. slots. Oversize to 
(11) ; undersize to (13). 

13. Sixty No. 1 Edison magnetic separators. These are 12-inch magnets and 
are arranged in twenty sots with three magnets in series in each set. Heads by 
two No. 8 belt conveyors to (14); tailings by No. 9 belt, conveyor to (22). 

14. One No. 2 drier in the form of a drying kiln with a distributor at the 
top. To (15). 

15. From (14), (16) and (19). Two sets of No. 7 or three-high rolls, 36 X 
30 inches, set close together but the feed opens them to about J inch. Only one 
set is run at a time. The crushed ore is carried in succession by two No. 10 
belt conveyors, one No. 11 bucket conveyor, one No. 6 bucket elevator, one No. 12 
Edison distributing conveyor and twenty No. 4 roller feeders to (16). 

16. Two hundred and forty No. 3 fixed inclined screens arranged in sixty sets 
with four screens in series in each set, having 0.5 X 18,7-rmn. slots. Oversize to 
(15) ; undersize to (17). 

17. Ninety-six No. 2 Edison magnetic separators. They are 8-inch magnets 
and they are arranged in thirty-two sets with three magnets in series in each 
set Heads to (18); tailings to (22). 

^18. Eight dusting chambers. Heavy material to (19); light material to 

19. Three hundred and twenty No. 3 Edison magnetic separators. They are 
4-ineh magnets and they are arranged in sixty-four sets with five in series in each 
set Heads to (21) ; tailings of 1st or upper magnets to (22); tailings of 2d, 
3d, 4th and 5th magnets to (15). 

20. From (18). One No. 4 Edison magnetic separator. Heads to (21); 
tailings are sold for paint. 

21. From (19) and (20). No. 2 and No. 3 stock houses with a total capacity 
of 35,000 tons. From these the concentrates pass in succession through the mix¬ 
ers, the briquetting machines and the baking ovens. 

22. From (13), (17) and (19). Sand house. Tailings are here sized and 
sold for mortar sand, etc. 

The labor required for mining, milling and briquetting is 311 men per 24 
hours divided into two shifts of 10 hours each; 46 men and boys mining by day 
and 46 by night; 24 men by day and 24 by night in the coarse crushing house, 
32 men by day and 32 by night in the fine crushing and separating house, and 66 
men by day and 41 by night doing general work. 

Power is furnished by steam. A single Corliss engine of 300 horse power 
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runs the dynamos for the magnets, for lighting, and for the two eleetric cranes 
which require 50 to 80 horse power each. A cross compound engine of 700 horse 
power runs the coarse crushing plant. A triple expansion vertical engine of 
500 horse power runs the throe-high rolls, elevators, conveyors, and fans of the 
fine crushing and separating plant. 

The ore contains about 20% iron (Fe) and 0.70 to 0.80% phosphorus (P); 
the heads of No. 1 magnets (13) contain 40% iron and the tailings 0.8% iron; 
the heads of No. 2 magnets (17) contain 00% iron; the heads from the dusting 
chambers (18) contain 61% iron; the heads of No. 3 magnets (19) contain 67 
to 68% iron; the mill tailings contain 1.12% iron. Analysis of the briquettes 
shows 67 to 68% iron, 2 to 3% silica (Si0 2 ), 0.4 to 0.8% alumina (Ah/),), 0.05 
to 0.10% manganese, a trace each of lime, magnesia and sulphur, 0.028 to 0,033% 
phosphorus. 0.75% resinous binder and no moisture. One hundred tons of ore 
yield about 24 tons of concentrates and 76 tons of tailings. The tailings of No. 

1 magnets (13) amount, to 55% of the ore fed to the mill. 

One especially noticeable feature of this mill is the entire absence of graded . 
crushing and graded sizing. This is allowable because tines are not considered a 
source of loss in ihe magnetic separation. This mill contains so many valuable 
ideas that the author has thought it wise to insert it here although it has never 
been run except very irregularly in an experimental way. Mr. Edison encoun¬ 
tered between the time of the design of the mill and the time of its completion 
a drop in the price of iron ore due to the discovery of the Mesabi iron ore beds at 
Lake Superior and the mill now has to face the changed conditions. 

§ 772. Tiik Joseph Wharton Minina Company, Hibernia, New Jersey, — 
Capacity 200 tons in 10 hours. The mill runs 10 hours per day, 6 days per week. 
The ore consists of the economic mineral magnetite, and a gangue of granite. 
The problem is to save the iron. The ore comes in cars to the mill in lumps IS 
inches and less in diameter and goes to (1). 

I. Four No. 1 bins holding 50 tons each. By chutes to skip which lifts to 
(Si). 

S. No. 2 or supply bins holding 600 tons. By chutes to (3). 

3. One No. 1 breaker, a Buchanan breaker, 12 X 24 inches, crushing to 2J 
inches. By No. 1 belt conveyor to (4). 

4. Two No. 1 trommels with 11-inch holes. Oversize to (5); undersize to 

( 6 ). 

5. Two No. 2 breakers, Buchanan granulators, 6 X 30 inches, crushing to 1£ 
inches. To (6). 

6. From (4) and (5). No. 2 bolt conveyor. By No. 1 elevator to (7). 

7. One grizzly with 1-inch spaces. Oversize to (9) ; undersize to (8). 

8. One No. 2 trommel with (-inch holes. Oversize to (9); undersize to (13). 

9. From (7) and (8). One pair of No. 1 rolls, 36 X 18 inches, set J inch 
apart. To (10). 

10. From (9) and (12). No. 2 elevator. To (11). 

II. One No. 3 trommel with j-inch holes. Oversize to (12); undersize to (13). 

12. One pair of No. 2 rolls. 36 X 18 inches, set close together. To (10). 

13. From (8). (11) and (15). No. 3 bin. By chute to (14). 

14. One Ball Norton magnetic separator. Heads by No. 3 conveyor and No. 

5 elevator to shipping bins and cars; middlings by No. 3 elevator to (15) ; tailings 
by No. 4 conveyor and No. 6 elevator either to shipping car or to No. 5 and No. 8 
conveyors whieh deliver to waste; dust by fan to dust chamber of which the set¬ 
tlings go to No. 4 conveyor. 

15. One pair of No. 3 rolls, 24 X 16 inches, set close together. By No, 4 

elevator to (13). . 

The power used is 130 horse power, divided up about as follows: hoisting 
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engine, 10; No. 1 breaker, 15; No. 2 breakers, 12; No. 1 rolls, 10; No. 2 rolk, 
15; No. 3 rolls, 10; screens, conveyors and elevators, 30; dynamo and separator, 
8; mill friction, 20. 

Crude ore from the mine averages 38 to 40% iron, 0.04% phosphorus and no 
sulphur; the concentrates, 63 to 61% iron and 0.008% phosphorus; the middlings, 
40% iron; the tailings, 5 to 6% iron. One hundred tons of ore yield 40 tons of 
concentrates, 20 tons of middlings and 40 tons of tailings. The 20 tons of 
middlings after being recrushed and separated yield 10 tons of concentrates and 
10 tons of tailings. The mill saves 81 % of the iron. 

§ 773. Old Bed Maonbtic Ooncentuatino Mill No. 1 of Witiierbee, Sher¬ 
man and Company, Minevjlle, New York. —Capacity 500 tons per 20 hours. 
The mill runs 20 hours per day, 6 days per week. The ore consists of the eco¬ 
nomic mineral magnetite and a gangue of apatite and hornblende. The problem 
is to make three produets: (a) magnetite to blast furnace, (b) apatite to be 
sold as fertilizer, and (r) hornblende to waste. The ore is brought in ears to (1). 

1. A grizzly with 21-ineh spaces. Oversize to (2); undersize to (3). 

2. One No. 1 Blake breaker, 18 X 30 inches. To (3). 

3. From (1) and (2). No. 1 Robins bolt conveyor, 20 inches wide, sloping up 
18°. By No. 2 Robins belt conveyor, 20 inches wide and level, to (4). 

4. Two sets of No, 1 fixed inclined screens with six screens in series in each set 
and having l!)-inm. round holes. Oversize to (5); undersize to (6). 

5. Two No. 2 breakers. Gates fine breakers, size H. To (6). 

C. From (4) and (5). No. 3 Robins belt conveyor, 16 inches wide and sloping 
up 18°. By No. 1 bucket elevator to (7). 

7. A tower drier. By No. 2 bucket elevator to (8). 

8. Three sets of No. 2 fixed inclined screens with six screens in series in each set 
and having 6-mesh holes. Oversize to (9); undersize to (10). 

9. One pair of No. 1 rolls, 36 X 14 inches. To (10). 

10. From (8) and (9). No. 4 Robins belt conveyor, 16 inches wide. To 

( 11 ). 

11. From (10) and (16). No. 3 bucket elevator, to (12). 

12. Three sets of No. 3 fixed inclined screens with six screens in series in each 
set and having 30-mesh holes. Oversize to (13); undersize to (17). 

13. Three sets of No. 4 fixed inclined screens with six screens in series in each 
set and having 16-mesh holes. Oversize to (14); undersize to (17). 

14. Three sets of No. 5 fixed inclined screens with six screens in series in each 
set and having 8-mesh holes. Oversize to (15); undersize to (17). 

15. Three sets of No. 6 fixed inclined screens with six screens in series in eaeh 
set and having 4-inesh holes. Oversize to (16) ; undersize to (17). 

16. One pair of No. 2 rolls, 36 X 14 inches. By No. 5 Robins belt conveyor, 16 
inches wide and sloping up 10°, to (11). 

17. From (12), (13), (14), (15). Four bins for the four products of the 
screens. The bins deliver to (18). 

18. Two double Rowand type F magnetic separators. Heads by No. 6 Robins 
belt conveyor and No. 4 bucket elevator to (24); tailings by No. 7 Robins belt con¬ 
veyor and No. 5 bucket elevator to (19). 

19. From (18) and (21). One No. 8 Robins belt conveyor, to (20). 

20. One set of No. 7 fixed inclined screens with six screens in series and having 
16-mesh holes. Oversize to (21); undersize.to (22). 

21. One pair of No. 3 rolls, 30 X 14 inches. By No. 6 bucket elevator'to (19). 

22. From (20). A Wenstrom magnetic separator. Heads by No. 9 Robins 
belt conveyor to (24); tailings by No. 10 Robins belt conveyor to (23). 

" 23. A Rowand type E magnetic separator. Heads (hornblende) by No. H 
Robins belt conveyor to waste; tailings ( apatite) to market. 
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24. From (18) and (22). One No. 12 Robins belt conveyor for concentrates. 
To bin lidding 100 tons. 

The ore contains 60% iron and 1.60% phosphorus. The iron concentrates con¬ 
tain 69% iron and 0.48% phosphorus. The tailings from the first magnetic 
separators contain 16% iron. The apatite from the last magnetic separator 
contains 13% phosphorus and 2J to 4% iron. One hundred tons of ore yield 
about 83 tons of iron concentrates. 

( W ) MAGNETIC COMBINATION MILLS. 

8 774. This group includes Mills 92 and 1 93 and the plant at Monteponi, Sar¬ 
dinia. These mills combine magnets with other systems as, main or subordinate 
means of separation. Mill 92 uses breakers, picking table for waste garnet, 
rolls, drier, screens and magnets for valuable franklinite, and on tailings of these 
magnets uses jigs for valuuble calamine and zincite. Mill 93 uses breaker, rolls, 
and log washer for waste clay, screens and jigs for lead' concentrates and zinc- 
iron middlings, and calcining furnace and magnets to remove iron from the zinc. 
The Monteponi plant is put in here to illustrate foreign practice. It uses 
breakers, roils, screens, classifiers, and jigs to save the zinc as far as possible and 
then adds to this roasting furnaces and magnets for the recovery of the zinc from 
the ferruginous ores: fines are treated' by classifiers, fine jigs, and Ferraris tables. 

§ 775. Mill No. 92.* Wetiierill Magnetic Concentrating Plant, Ster¬ 
ling Iron and Zinc Company, Franklin Furnace, New Jersey. —Capacity 
200 tons in 24 hours. The mills runs 24 hours per day, 6 days per week. The 
ore consists of the economic minerals franklinite, willemite, fowlerite, zincite, 
and tephroite, and a gangue of quartz, calcite, garnet, mica and graphite. The 
problem is to separate the material into three classes: (n) franklinite, fowlerite, 
and tephroite for the zinc oxide furnaces and the residue then to the spiegel fur¬ 
nace; (b) willemite and zincite to the speller furnace; (<■■) remainder to waste. 
The treatment is first to remove franklinite, fowlerite, tephroite and garnet by 
hand picking and powerful magnets the garnet being separated from the other 
three minerals by variation in the power of the magnets composing the machine; 
second to jig the willemite and zincite from the calcite, quartz and mica. The 
ore is hoisted in cars holding 5,600 pounds and run on a transfer car 60 feet to, 

(D- 

1. Two grizzlies with Ijj-inch spaees. Oversize to (2) ; undersize to (2). 

2. Four No. 1 bins, two for coarse and two for fine, holding 125 tons each, 
with bottoms sloping 30°. Coarse ore by gates to ears and thence by inclined 
hoist to (3); fine ore by gates to cars and thence by inclined hoist to (6). 

3. Receiving floor, 14 X 15| feet, with capacity of storing 50 tons of ore. By 
shovel to (4). 

4. One No. 1 Blake breaker, 15 X 30 inches, crushing to 4 inches. To (5). 

5. One No. 1 trommel for coarse ore with 12.7-mm. square holes. Oversize to 
(8); undersize by No. 1 Robins belt conveyor to (10). 

6. From (2). No. 1 drier consisting of six chutes 20 feet long. 15 inches wide, 
sloping 30°. made of cast iron plates, heated by furnace flues below. The ore 
stream is 6 inches deep and is moved down the chutes by endless chain scrapers 
moving 6| feet per minute. By No. 1 bucket elevator to (7). 

7. Two No. 1 trommels for fine ore with 12.7-mm. square holes. Oversize to 
(8); undersize to (10). 

8. From (5) and (7). One picking table in the form of a chain plate conveyor 
divided by fins into three longitudinal parts. Center part containing picked 

• This Is the mitt that la referred to as No. 9S throughout the book except la Chapters IX., X., mi, XVt, 
and XIX. 
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waste, comprising tephroite, fowlerite, garnet, and calcite, to dump; two side 
parts to (St). 

( 10 ) ° UC JS1 °' 2 Blake bruaker > G x 20 inches duplex, crushing to jf inch. To 

K). 1rorn (5), {«) and (9). Three No. 2 trommels with 6.4-inm. square 
holes. Oversize to (11) ; undersize to (12). 

11. 1 wo pairs of No. l rolls, 30 X 15 inches, set close together. To (12). 

12. from (10) and (11). Four No. 3 trommels with 1.5-mm, square holes. 
Oversize to (13) ; undersize to (14). 

13. Two pairs of No. 2 rolls, 24 x 10 inches, set close together. To (14). 

14. From (12), (13) and (17). One No. 2 bucket elevator. To (15). 

15. Six No. 4 trommels with 1.5-mm, square holes. Oversize to (16); under¬ 
size to (18). 

10. One No. 9 trommel with 6.4-mm. square holes. Oversize (nails, sticks, 
and a little ore) allowed to accumulate to be treated later; undersize to (17). 

17. One pair of No. 3 rolls, 24 X 10 inches, set close together. To (14). 

18. From (15). Six No. 1, or 1st rough, Wetherill parallel magnetic separat¬ 
ors. Heads (franklinite) to (34) ; tailings by six No. 2 Robins belt conveyors 
to (19). 

19. Six No. 2 bins or circular tanks, 8 feet high, 0} feet diameter at top and 
7 feet diameter at bottom, outside dimensions. To (20). 

20. Six No. 2, or 2d rough, Wetherill horizontal magnetic separators. Heads 
(franklinite) by two No. 3 Robins belt conveyors to (34); tailings by four No. 4 
Robins belt conveyors and two No. 3 bucket elevators to (21). 

21. Two No. 5 trommels with 0.85-mm. square holes. Oversize to (26) via 
(25) ; undersize to (22). 

22. Two No. 6 trommels with 0.75-mm. square holes. Oversize to (27) via 
(25) ; undersize to (23). 

23. Two No. 7 trommels with 0.54-mm. square holes. Oversize to (28) via 
(25) ; undersize to (24). 

24. Two No. 8 trommels with 50-mesh square holes. Oversize to (29) via 
(25) ; undersize to (30) via (25). 

25. From (21), (22), (23), (24), (33). Ten No. 3 bins or circular tanks, 
5 feet high, 41 feet diameter at bottom and 3 feet 10 inches diameter at top, 
outside dimensions. Radi pair receives a trommel product and they deliver 
to (26), (27), (28), (29) and (30). 

26. From (21) via (25). Six No. 3 Wetherill horizontal magnetic separators 
arranged in two rows with three in series in each row. Heads of 1st and 2d 
magnets (clean franklinite) by No. 5 belt conveyors to (34); heads of 3d 
magnets (included grains of franklinite, willemite, tephroite, and garnet) by 
No. 6 belt conveyors to (31) ; tailings of 1st magnets by No. 5 elevators to 2d 
magnets; tailings of 2d magnets by No. 6 elevators to 3d magnets; tailings of 
3d magnets to (35). 

27. From (22) via (25). Six No. 4 Wetherill horizontal magnetic separators 

arranged in two rows with three in series in each row. Products like (26) 

except tailings of 3d magnet to (36). 

, 28. From (23) via (25). Six No. 5 Wetherill horizontal magnetic separators 

arranged in two rows with three in series in each row. Products like (26) 

except tailings of 3d magnet to (37). 

29. From (24) and (33) via (25). Six No. 6 Wetherill horizontal magnetic 
separators arranged in two rows with three in series in each row. Products 
like (26) except heads of 3d magnets (dean franklinite) by No. 5 belt conveyors 
to (34) and tailings of 3d magnets to (38). 

30. From (24) and (33) via (25). Six No. 7 Wetherill inclined magnetic 
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separators arranged in two sets with three in series in each set. Heads of all* 
three magnets (clean franklinite) by No. 0 belt conveyors to (34); tailings 
of 3d magnet (clean willemite and zincite) wheeled to (43). 

31. From (26), (27), (23) and (32). Two pairs of No. 4 rolls, set close 
together. To (32). 

32. No. 1 vibrating screens with 30-mesh square holes. Oversize to (31); 
undersize to (33). 

33. No. 2 vibrating screens with 50-mesh square holes. Oversize by elevator 
to (30) via (25) ; undersize by elevator to (30) via (25). 

34. From (18), (20), (20), (27), (28), (29), (30). One No. 4 bucket 
elevator. By No. 7 belt conveyor to (43). 

35. From (20). Two- No. 1 jigs. 4-sieve ITarz jigs. 1st, 2d and 3d dis¬ 
charges (clean willemite) to (41); 4th (willemite. limestone, graphite and 
mica) returned to same jig; 1st, 2d and 3d hutches to (41) ; 4th returned to 
same jig; tailings to (44). 

30. From (27). Two No. 2 jigs. 4-sieve Harz jigs. Products like (35). 

37. From (28). Two No. 3 jigs. 3-sieve Harz jigs. 1st hutch (clean wille¬ 
mite and zincite) to (41); 2d to (41) or returned to same jig; 3d returned to 
same jig; tailings to (44). 

38. From (29). Two No. 4a jigs. 2-sieve Harz jigs. 1st hutch (clean 

zincite and willemite) to (41); 3d to (41) or returned to same jig; tailings 
to (39). " 

39. Two No. 2 unwatering boxes. Spigot, to (40) ; overflow to (45). 

40. Two No. 45 jigs. 2-sieve Harz jigs. 1st hutch to (tl) or returned to 
same jig; 2d returned to same jig; tailings to (44). 

41. From (35), (3(5), (37), (38) and (40). One No. 7 platform elevator, 

to (42). - 

-12. One No. 2 drier, like (6) except that it has no scrapers and only three 
chutes. By No. 8 bucket elevator to (43). 

43. From (30), (34) and (42). Seven No. 4 bins for concentrates, four being 
for franklinite and three for willemite and zineite, each 14 feet long. 10 J feet wide, 
and 9f feet deep, with a capacity of 100 tons. The franklinite is shipped to fur¬ 
nace's to be worked for zinc oxide and spiegeleisen. The zincite and willemite go 
to the spelter furnace. 

44. From (35), (36), (37) and (40). Two No. 1 unwatering boxes. Spig¬ 
ots wheeled to waste dump; overflow to (45). 

45. From*(.39) and (44). Waste launder to ereek. 

Power is furnished hv two boilers 18 feet long, 66 inches diameter, with tubes 
4$ inches diameter and running under a steam pressure of 100 pounds per 
square inch. One compound engine with cylinders 10 X 20 inches and 18 X 20 
inches, making 150 revolutions per minute, cutting off at stroke on the high 
pressure cylinder and stroke on the low pressure, drives the crushing ma¬ 
chinery. One compound engine with cylinders 12 X 24 inches and 22 X 84 
inches, makinglSO revolutions per minute, cutting off at - r \- stroke on the high, 
pressure cylinder and stroke on the low pressure, drives the concentrating 
machinery and the dynamos. There are two compound wound multipolar. 25- 
kilowatt. dynamos made by the Eddv Electric Manufacturing Company, each ; 
generating 480 amperes with 52 volts and used for the magnetic separators 
and electric lights in series or in parallel. 

The fine tailings of No. 7 separator (30) contain 2.5% iron, 5% manganese;, 
and 42 to 44% zinc. The coarse jig concentrates contain 1.5 to 2% iron and; 
3 to 5% manganese. Owing to difference in friability the coarse jig concentrate* 
are willemite and the fine jig concentrates are zincite with some willemite.; 
One hundred tons of ore yield about 56 tons of clean franklinite, 30 tons of .nijj*; 
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lemite and 1 zincite, and 14 tons of waste tailings. The ore in one particular run 
contained 31.09% of oxide of zinc (ZnO), 20.34% iron and 9.34% manganese; 
the franklinite concentrates contained 24.38% oxide of zinc, 35.50% iron and 
13.62% manganese: the willemite and zincite contained 60% oxide of zinc, 
1.50% iron and 6.10% manganese; the waste tailings contained 4% oxide of 
zinc. 

The concentrating part of this mill, beginning with No. 1 separators (18) is 
in two independent sections. Graded crushing and sizing to avoid fines is well 
illustrated in the crushing part of this mill. The duplex breaker (!)) was 
installed to crush two grades of material from the picking belt separately if 
desired. The mill has been considerably changed during its process of develop¬ 
ment. and an outline will therefore la' given of its present arrangement. 

§ 770. Mill No. 92 in ils Improved Form.* —(See Pigs. 523a and 5236.)—The 
ore is dumped to (1). 

1. Grizzly with 1 j-ineh spaces. Oversize to (2) ; undersize to (10). 

2. Kcreiving lloor. liy shovel to (3). 

3. One No. 1 Tilake breaker, 15 X 30 inches, crushing to 4 inches. To (4). 

4. One No. 1 fixed inclined screen with 25-min. slots. Oversize and undersize 
to (5), the former being above the latter. 

5. Prom ( I) and (10). A rubber picking belt. Waste rock to dump; residue 
to (6). 

(i. One No. 2 Blake breaker, 6 X 20 inches duplex, crushing to -J inch. To 
(?>• 

7. Two No. 1 trommels with 0.4-mm. square holes. Oversize to (8); undersize 
to (9). 

8. Two pairs of No. 1 rolls, 30 X 15 inches, set close together. To (9). 

9. Prom (7) and (8). One No. 1 bucket elevator. To (11). 

10. From (1). One No. 2 fixed inclined screen with 12.7-mm. holes. Over¬ 
size to (5) ; undersize by No. 1 belt conveyor to (11). 

11. Prom (9) and (10). An Edison drier. By conveyor and chute to (12). 

12. Pour No. 2 trommels with 2.2-mm. square holes. Oversize to (13); under¬ 
size to (14). 

13. Two pairs of No. 2 rolls, 24 X 16 inches, set close together. To (14). 

14. Prom (12) and (13). One No. 2 bucket elevator. To (15). 

15. Four No. 3 trommels for No. 2 rolls with 1.5-mm. square holes. Over¬ 
size to (16) ; undersize to (19). 

16. One No. 4 trommel with 25.4-mm. square holes. Oversize (sticks, etc.) 
to waste; undersize to (17). 

17. Prom (16) and (18). One pair of No. 3 rolls, 24 X 14 inches, set close 
together. By No. 3 bucket elevator to (18). 

18. Two No. 3 trommels for No. 3 rolls with 1.5-mm. square holes. Oversize 
to (17) ; undersize to (19). 

19. From (15) and (18). Four No. 2 rubber belt conveyors, followed by two 
No. 3 conveyors to (20). 

20. Six No. 1 bins or circular tanks. To (21). 

21. Six No. 1 Welherill magnetic separators. Heads by No. 4 conveyors and 
No. 4 elevators to (38); tailings hv No. 5 conveyors and No. 5 elevators to (22). 

22. Two No. 5 trommels with 0.94-mm. square holes. Oversize to (27) via 
(26); undersize to (23). 

23. Two No. 6 trommels with 0.81-mm. square holes. Oversize to (28) via 
(26); undersize to (24). 

24. Two No. 7 trommels with 0.58-mm. square holes. Oversize to (29) via 
(26); undersize to (25). 


• Tht« U the mill U referred to m No M In Ch»p«eni IX., X., XIII., XVI. «odXCt. 
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25. Two No. 8 trommels with 0.25-mm. square holes. Oversize to (30) via 
(2C ); undersize to (31) via (26). 

26. From (22), (23), (24), (25). Ten No. 2 bins or circular tanks. Bach 
pair receives a trommel product and they deliver to (27), (28), (29), (30) and 
(31). 

27. From (22) via (26). Six No. 2 Wetherili magnetic separators arranged 
in two rows with three in series in each row. Hinds of all three magnets con¬ 
veyed to No. 4 conveyors and thence by No. 4 elevators to (38) ; tailings of 1st 
magnet elevated to 2d magnet; tailings of 2d magnet elevated to 3d magnet: tail¬ 
ings of 3d magnet to (32). 

28. From (23) via (26). Six No. 3 Wetherili magnetic separators arranged 
in two rows with three in series in each row. Products like (27) except tailings 
of 3d magnet to (33). 

29. From (24) via (26). Six No. 4 Wetherili magnetic separators arranged 
in two rows with three in scries in each row. Products like (27) except tailings 
of 3d magnet to (34). 

30. From (25) via (26). Six No. 5 Wetherili magnetic separators arranged 
in two rows with three in series in each row. Products like (27) except tailings 
of 3d magnet to (35). 

31. From (25) via (26). Six No. 6 Wetherili magnetic separators arranged 
in two rows with three in series in each row. Products like (27) except tailings 
of 3d magnet are caught in a hopper and are convoyed to No. 6 elevator and 
thence to (40). 

32. From (27). Two No. 1 jigs. 4-sieve Ilarz jigs. 1st, 2d and 3d dis¬ 
charges to (39); 4th returned to same jig; 1st, 2d and 3d hutches to (39); 4th 
returned to same jig; tailings to (41). 

33. From (28). Two No. 2 jigs. 4-sieve Harz jigs. Products like (32). 

34. From (29). Two No. 3 jigs. 3-sieve Harz jigs. 1st and 2d discharges 
to (39); 3d returned to same jig; 1st and 2d hutches to (39); 3d' returned to 
same jig; tailings to (41). 

35. From (30). Two No. 4 jigs. 2-sieve Harz jigs. 1st hutch to (39) ; 2d 
to (39) or returned to same jig; tailings to (36). 

36. Two No. 2 unwatering boxes. Spigot to (37); overflow to creek to waste.-' 

37. Two No. 5 jigs. 2-sieve Harz jigs. 1st hutch to (39) or returned to 
same jig; 2d returned to same jig; tailings to (41). 

38. From (21), (27), (28), (29). (30), (31). An elevating conveyor and 
bins for franklin ite concentrates. To furnaces. 

39. From (32), (33), (34), (35), (37). Cars and elevator to No. 2 revolv¬ 
ing cylindrical drier and thence by No. 6 bucket elevator to (40). 

40. From (31) and (39). Two bins for willomite and zincite concentrates. 
To furnaces. 

41. From (32), (33), (34), (37). No. 1 unwatering boxes. Spigots by 
cars and platform elevator to waste dump; overflow waste to creek. 

One set of figures of the work done is as follows: 



Percent 
of Total 
Weight. 

Analysis. 

. Iron. 

Manganese. 

Zinc. 


100 

67.48 

28 .99 
8.53 

* 

* 

t 


29.47 

2.20 

IS. 57 

5.15 

22.94 

48.96 

4.19 



. 


This is better work than that done hv the mill as originally started. There is 
about 5% iron and manganese together in pure willemite and zincite concen¬ 
trates. 
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177?. A Second Mill has been erected' by this company with a capacity of 
1,400 tons in 24 hours (really 20 hours actual work). The general process has 
not varied but the method of crushing has been changed and also the method of 
sizing so that a saving in cost of something over $0.10 per ton treated lias been 
effected. The ore is dumped to (1). 

1. One pair of No. 1 or Edison’s giant rolls, 60 X 36 inches. To (2). 

2. One pair of No. 2 or corrugated rolls, 36 inches diameter. By No. 1 Robins 
belt conveyor to (3). 

3. One pair of No. 3 or smooth rolls, 24 inches diameter. By No. 2 Robins 
belt conveyor and No. 1 bucket elevator to (4). 

4. No. 1 Edison fixed" inclined screens with 12.7-mm. slots. Oversize (sticks, 
etc.) to waste; undersize to(5). 

5. An Edison drier. To (6). 

6. From (5) and (7). Two pairs of No. 4 rolls, 36 inches diameter. By 
No. 2 bucket elevator to (7). 

7. No. 2 Edison fixed inclined screens with No. 10 slots. Oversize to (6); 
undersize by No. 3 Robins belt conveyor to (8). 

8. Storage bins holding 8,000 tons. By one No. 4 Robins belt conveyor fol¬ 
lowed by two No. 0 Robins belt conveyors to (0). 

9. Separating house made in two sections. This is practically the same as in 
the old mill except that trommels have been discarded for Edison fixed inclined 
screens and the Rowand cross belt magnetic separators are used. These yield 
cleaner products as they have removed the trouble caused by the tangling of non¬ 
magnetic particles with those that are magnetic. 

§ 778. Mill No. 93. Wythe Lead and Zinc Mine Company, Austinville, 
Viuoinia. —Capacity 80 tons in 10 hours. The mill runs 10 hours per day, 6 
days per week. The ore consists of the economic minerals limonite, smithsonite, 
willcmite and cerrusite, and a gnngue of dolomite and quartz. The problem is to 
save the lead, zinc and iron separately. The ore? is soft and is mined in an open 
cut and any limestone wall rock is picked out before hoisting. It is dumped 
to (1). 

1. One No. 1 Blake breaker, 9 X 15 inches, crushing to 1| inches. To (2). 

2. One pair of No. 1 rolls, 30 X44 inches, set \ inch apart. To (3). 

3. A single log washer, 13 feet long, making 12 revolutions per minute and 
using one horse power. The paddles are of cast iron, 32 inches diameter, weigh 
2,000 pounds per set and last for 1,000,000 tons of ore. The bottoms are of 
wood and last indefinitely. Heads to (4); tailings (clay) to waste. 

4. From (3) and (6). One No. 1 bucket elevator. To (S). 

5. One No. 1 trommel with 6-mm. round holes. Oversize (about 23%) to 
(6); undersize (about 75%) to (7). 

6. One pair of No. 2 rolls, 24 X 12 inches, set ) inch apart. To (4). 

7. From (5). One No. 2 trommel with 3$-mm. round holes. Oversize to 
(9); undtersize to (8). 

8. One No. 3 trommel with 2-mm. round holes. Oversize to (10); undersize 
to (11). 

9. From (7). Two No. 1 jigs. 4-sieve double Harz jigs with sieves 14 X 28 
inches. The early compartments make lead concentrates to lead furnaces; the 
products of later compartments and the tailings are zinc and iron concentrates 
by tramway \ mile to (12). 

10. From (8). One No. 2 jig. 4-sieve double Harz jig with sieves 14 X 28 
Inches. Products like (9). 

,11. From (8). Three No. 3 jigs. 4-sieve double Harz jigs with sieves 14 X 
, 28 inches. Products like (9). 
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13. From (9), (10), (11). Two reverberatory roasting furnace? with hearth? 
7 feet X 8 or 9 feet, for rendering the iron ore magnetic. To (13). 

13. Cooling floor with area of about 1,000 square feet. The ore is partly 
quenched with water and goes by No. 2 bucket elevator to (14). 

14. A l’ayne two-drum magnetic separator. Heads to iron blast furnace; tail¬ 
ings to zinc furnace. 

The lead concentrates contain about G0% lead, the iron concentrates contain 
about 48% iron and the zinc concentrates contain about 35% zinc and 4 to 6% 
iron. One hundred tons of ore yield 50 tons of clay washed off in the log washer, 
2£ tons of lead concentrates, 12£ tons of iron concentrates, and 35 tons of zinc 
concentrates. 

§ 779. The Concentration Works at Monteponi, Sardinia. 405 — The ore 
consists of the economic minerals calamine,smithsonite,and oohreous iron ore with 
some galena, eerrusite, siderite, and blende, and a gangue of limestone and 
dolomite with some barite. The smithsonite is very hard and is found mostly 
in the crushed sizes above 10 mm. The calamine is friable and ferruginous and 
forms with the ochrcous iron ore mixed iron-zinc ores which are difficult to’ 
separate in the wet way. In the zinc dressing mill these mixed ores gradually 
work down into the finer sizes and form middlings which go to the magnetic sep¬ 
aration; some of the iron-zinc ores an 1 so light, that they go with the gaugin’ as 
waste. The galena is very compact and acts similar to the smithsonite. It car¬ 
ries 0.2% silver. The eerrusite is friable and is found in the finest crushed 
sizes. It is poor in silver. 

1‘or twenty years previous to 188G the company used no concentration beyond 
hand picking and during this time they accumulated 225.000 metric tons of ma¬ 
terial on the surface containing 13% zinc, 100,000 metric tons of material in 
the mine containing 18% zinc, arid 300,000 tons of unbroken ore in the mine 
containing 12% zinc. Lead is present in amounts varying from | to 2%. 
From tests it was calculated that the above 625.000 metric tons could be con¬ 
centrated to yield 517,000 tons of tailings with 9% zinc and 108,000 tons of 
raw zinc concentrates with 34% zinc or 80,000 tons of calcined zinc concentrates 
with 40% zinc. 

.The ore from the mine to-day is divided into the following classes, the 
division between rich ore and poor on* being roughly made at 25% zinc: (a) 
zinc ores containing over 25% zinc, averaging 34.5% 'zinc, go straight to the 
calcining furnace; (5) granulated eerrusite containing 00% lead and some sil¬ 
ver goes to lead smelter; (r) smithsonite containing 70% lead and 0.2% silver 
goes separately to lead smelter; (d) ferruginous ore with 26% zinc and' 40% 
iron oxide goes to the magnetic mill; (e) mixed ores and fines with 13% zinc 
go to the zinc mill; (f) day with 8.5% zinc is thrown aside; (g) waste mate¬ 
rial with 2% zinc goes to the dump. 


Zinc Mill. 

Capacity 210 metric tons per day (probably 10 hours). The material is 
brought in little wagons, each holding 0.5 cubic meter (1,500 pound?) and 
dumped into (1). 

1. Two horizontal grizzlies with 100-mm. spaces. Oversize hand picked into 
lead concentrates to (23), zinc concentrate? to (24), and residue or mixed ore 
to (2) •, undersize to two hoppers with feeders at the bottom, to (3). 

2. From (1) and (4). One Blake breaker. By No. 1 bucket elevator to (1). 

3. From (l). Two sets of inclined shaking screens, each set having a 30-mtn. 
screen 3,3 m. long above, an.d an 8-mm. screen 2.7 m. long below. Two hundred 
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liters of water per minute come to each set. Over 30 mm. by two steel conveying 
belts to (4); through 30 on 8 mm. to (5); through 8 mm. to (12). 

4. Two steel picking belts. Lead concentrates to (23); zinc concentrates to 
(24); mixed ores by No. 2 bucket elevator to (2); residue (waste) to waste bin 
and thence by wagons to dump. 

5. From (3) and (11). Two No. 1 trommels. Sectional with 8 and lG-mm. 
holes. Over 10 mm. to (0); through 10 on 8 mm. to (7): through 8 mm. to 
(13). 

0. Eight No. 1 jigs. 1-,sieve Ferraris intermediate jigs. Some skimmings 
(lend concentrates) removed daily to (23) ; some discharges (zinc concentrates) 
to (34); some skimmings and discharges (mixed fret! grains) to (8); some 
skimmings and discharges (included grains) to (10); hutches to (15) ; tailings 
to (25). 

7. From (5) and (12). Four No. 2 jigs. 1-sieve Ferraris intermediate 
jigs. Products like (0). 

8. From (0) and (7). One No. 3 bucket elevator. To (9). 

9. Four No. 3 jigs. Two 5-sieve jigs and two 1-sieve jigs. Lead concentrates 
to (23) ; middlings to (10) ; probably also zinc concentrates to (24) and hutches 
to (15). 

10. From (0), (7), (9). One No. 4 bucket elevator followed by one No. 5 
bucket elevator and automatic feeder to (11). 

11. One pair of rolls. By No. 0 bucket elevator to (S). 

12. From (3). One No. 2 conical trommel With 8-mm. holes. Oversize to 
(7) ; undersize to (13). 

13. From (5) and (12). Four No. 1 Ferraris hydraulic classifiers in series, 
each with one spigot. Spigots to (14) ; overflow to'(17). 

14. Four No. 4 jigs, 5-sieve Ferraris jigs. Some discharges and hutches 
(lead concentrates) to (23) ; some (zinc concentrates) to (24) ; some (mixed 
free grains) to (15); some (included grains) to (20) ; tailings to (25). 

15. From (0), (7), (9) and (14). A hopper shaped bin. To (10). 

10. One No. 3 trommel. Oversize (small in amount) probably to (21); 
undersize to (17). 

17. From (13), (10) and (22). One box classifier in the form of a pointed 
box. Spigot to (18); overflow to settling tanks to be pumped back and used 
over. 

18. Six No. 2 Ferraris hydraulic classifiers in series, each with one spigot. 
Spigots to (19) ; overflow probably to a settling tank. 

19. Six No. 5 jigs. 5-sieve Ferraris jigs. Lead concentrates to (23); zinc 
concentrates to (24); mixed free grains to (22); included grains to (20); tail¬ 
ings to (25). 

20. From (14) and (19). One No. 7 bucket elevator. To (21). 

21. From (10) and (20). One fine crusher built like a jaw breaker but 
having also a lateral movement of the jaws. To (22). 

22. From (19) and (21). One No. 8 bucket elevator. To (17). 

23-^From (1), (4), (0), (7), (9), (14), (19). The lead concentrates from 

the jigs are caught in pails or little settling tanks below each jig and are 
shoveled out into wagons and, together with the hand picked lead concentrates, 
go to the lead smelter. 

24, From (1), (4), (6), (7), (9), (14), (19). The zinc concentrates are 
collected in the same way as the lead concentrates and go to calcining furnaces 
where the moisture and carbon dioxide are driven off and the product is then 
ground. 

25. From (6), (7), (14), (19). Tailings of the jigs are caught in little 
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settling boxes and thence go by wagons to the waste dump, or some of the 
products are rich enough to go to the magnetic mill. 

All the overflows of the classifiers and of the settling boxes for the jig 
products previous to paragraph (17) are delivered to the pointed box (17). 
The overflow of this is collected in a settling tank 6 X fi X 5 meters deep 
and having a hopper bottom and gate for the periodical removal of the settled 
mud. Four centrifugal pumps in two sets with two pumps in scries in each set, 
each set run alternately, lift the water from this tank to one of the two supply' 
tanks at the top of the mill. Water from the mine pump is delivered to a tank 
in the mill and is lifted by two centrifugal pumps, run alternately, to the other 
supply tank at the top of the mill. One of these supply tanks supplies the 
shaking screens, the Nos. 1, 2 anil 3 jigs and the hydraulic classifiers; the other 
supplies the trommels and the rest of the jigs. The mill uses 3,500 liters of 
water jier minute of which 1,500 liters come from the mine pump and 2,000 liters 
are repumped in the mill. 

Power is supplied by a steam engine with two cylinders, each 400 mm. diam- * 
eter and 750 mm. long. The mill, together with its electric lights, requires about 
100 horse power. 

The ore coming to the mill averages 12% zinc and the daily product of cal¬ 
cined zinc concentrates from the mill amounts to 18.009 tons containing 40% 
zinc. The concentrates before calcining contain 34% zinc. The average of the 
total ore mined is 13.32% zinc and the total daily product of calcined zinc con¬ 
centrates from rich ore and the mill is 20.822 metric tons containing 16% zinc. 
In 1899 the company produced 13,000 metric tons of calcined zinc concentrates, 
3,000 tons of metallic lead and 3,000 kilos of silver. 

Magnetic Mill?™ 

The material treated is the mixed zinc-iron ore from the mine and from the 
zinc mill. It is brought by No. 1 bucket elevator to (1). 

1. Three continuous revolving furnaces having the flame passing through them. 
They slope 3° 35' and make 16 revolutions per hour. The grate has an area 
of 1.5 sq. m. and has a deep fire supplied by an air blast. The ore passes through 
the furnace in about six hours. The roasted product goes to (2). 

2. From (1) and (5). One No. 2 bucket elevator. To (3). 

3. A sectional trommel having 1, 1.6, 3 and 6-nun. holes. Over 6 mm. to 
(4); other four sizes by four little feeders to (6). 

4. From (3) and (6). One No. 3 bucket elevator. To (5). 

5. One pair of rolls. To (2). 

6. From (3). Four Ferraris magnetic separators. Heads (zinc concen¬ 
trates) to (7); middlings to (4); tailings (iron ore) to dump. 

7. The zinc concentrates go straight to market except the material below 
1 mm. which contains so much dolomite that it has to be jigged. 

A dynamo with 12 amperes and 60 volts runs the magnetic separators and the 
electric lights. 

The ore contains about 26% zinc and 10% iron. During the first year the 
plant treated 5,000 tons, and yielded 1,530 tons of zinc concentrates containing 
41.7% zinc. Since then they have improved the work so that they get concen¬ 
trates with 45% zinc. 

Fine Concentration Plant .* 10 

This was built after the zinc mill and has a capacity of 20 tons in 11 hours. 
The material treated is probably some of the fine products from the zinc mill, 
containing calamine, cerrusite and galena, and gangue. It is first sized in a 
trommel with 1 or 1.5-mm. holes. The oversize passes to a 5-sieve jig and the 




undersize is fed to a Perraris classifier which yields spigot product to a second 
5-sieve jig and overflow to a box classifier (spitzkasien). The latter makes three 
products which are separated on Perraris tables. 


(x) MILLS NOT ALREADY CLASSIFIED. 

This includes the sampling and fine crushing Mill 94, the Elmore oil 
concentration mill and the treatment of miscellaneous substances including 
chromite, quicksilver ores, graphite, clay and kaolin, corundum and emery, 
asbestos, diamonds and tinstone. Many others might, be taken up hut as a rule 
they arc of only local importance in comparison with the metal bearing ores. 
Poster 18 gives a short account of the treatment of several of them such as amber, 
asphalt, salt, slate, stone, etc. 

§780. Mill No. 94. Leadville Gold and Silver Extraction Company, 
Leaovillb, Colorado.* —(Sec Figs. 524o-624e.)—Capacity estimated to be 50 
tons in 10 hours to 00 mesh, or 75 tons to 20 mesh, but the on; had 10% moisture 
so that the drier was inadequate and the capacity of the mill was thereby limited 
to 75 tons in 24 hours. The mill ran 24 hours per day. The ore consisted of 
the economic minerals native gold and eerrusite and a gangue of partly decom¬ 
posed gray porphyry containing more or less kaolin and stained with oxide of 
iron. The problem was to save the gold by cyanide. The ore came by wagons 
or railroad cars and, when not to be immediately treated, was shoveled to (1) or 
(2); otherwise wheeled to (9). 

1. Receiving floor for storage. To (3). 

2. No. 1 bins for storage. To (3). 

3. A Briart bar screen with 14-inch spaces, also serving as a feeder. Over¬ 
size to (4); undersize to (5). 

4. One No. 1 Blake breaker, 9 X 15 inches, crushing to 1j inches. To (5). 

5. Prom (3) and (4). Shaking screen with f-inch round holes. Oversize to 
((>); undersize to (7). 

6. No. 2 Blake breaker, 5 X 30 inches, crushing-to J inch or loss. To (7). 

7. Prom (5) and (f>) and sometimes (8) and (10). No. 1 elevator, lifting 
40 feet. To (8). 

8. A Yezin sampler. It yields J (rejected ore) to (11) and | (sample) to 
(9) if the quantity is small, or, if large, to No. 3 bin holding 10 to 16 tons. In 
the latter case it then goes by chute to No. 1 elevator (7) and through the sampler 
a second time, yielding again } (rejected ore) to (11) and Jj (sample) to (9). If 
however it is still too large it goes to No. 4 bin holding 4 or 5 tons and thence by 
chute to No. 1 elevator (7) and sampler a third time, which yields f to (11) and' 
ito(9). 

9. One pair of No. 1 rolls, 20 X 12 inches, set J inch apart when crushing. 
To (10). 

10. Sampling floor. The ore is cut down by riffle samplers or by fractional 
selection, dried if necessary, ground finer in a sample grinder, cut down further 
and finished on a bucking plate. Sample to assayer; rejected ore wheeled tof 
(12) or fed to No. 1 elevator (7) which delivers all of it to (11), the sampler 
(8) being thrown out of action during this short operation. 

11. From (8). Five No. 2 bins holding 37,500, 43,000, 59,000, 75,000 and: 
75,000 pounds respectively. By gates and cars holding 1,400 pounds each to 
( 12 ). 

12. Prom (10) and (11). A Hendy feeder. To (13). 

13. An Argali 4-tube drier. By No. 2 bucket elevator, lifting 44 feet, to (14). 

' * Hie whole plant included sampling, fine crushing and cyanidlng, hut the last Is omitted here as 1 
outside the province of ore dressing. 
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17. From (14) and (19). No. 4 bucket elevator lifting 35 feet. To (18). 

18. Two No. 3 trommels. Sectional with 0.13 and 0.07-inch square holes. 



Over 0.13 inch (chips, strings, etc.) to (25); through 0.13 on 0.07 inch 
to (19) ; through 0.07 inch to (20). 

19. One pair of No. 3 rolls, 27 X 14 inches, set almost close together. To 
(17). 

20. From (18) and (22). No. 5 bucket elevator lifting 35 feet. To (21). 

21. Foqr No. 3 trommels with 0.03-inch square holes. Oversize to (22); 
undersize to (23). 

22. One pair of No. 4 rolls, 27 X 14 inches, set almost close together. To (20). 

23. From (21) and (26). No. 6 bucket elevator, lifting 45 feet. By screw 
conveyor to (24). 

24. Six No. 5 bins holding 46 to 50 tons each. By gate and, car to cyanide 
plant. 

25. From (18). Floor. Stuff is here cleaned up periodically and yield* 
refuse (chips, strings, etc.) to waste, and residue to (16). 

26. Dust chamber and exhaust fan. This sucks dust from all elevator, trom- 
mcl and rolls casings. Settlings to (23) ; fine dust to waste. 

The power was furnished by a Porter-Alien engine rated at 170 horse power 
.with a cylinder 12 X 20 inches, running under 85 pounds steam pressure with cut 
• off at | stroke. The total power required by the mill was estimated to be 107 
‘horse power. 
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This mill is a most excellent example of the use of graded fine crushing to 
avoid the formation of slimes. Each particle that is crushed sufficiently fine is 
immediately sifted out and removed from further crushing. Also each pair of 
rolls cleans up its own oversize, that is the particles which are not crushed suffi¬ 
ciently fine by their first passage through a pair of rolls are returned to the 
same pair until they are so crushed. 

8 781. Ei, moke Oil Concentration Mill at the Glasdir Mink, Doloelly, 
Wales. 334 — Capacity 50 tons per day (probably 24 hours). The ore consists of 
the economic mineral chalcopyritc, finely disseminated, and a gangue of hardened 



FIG. 524<i.—SECTION OF CRUSHING PART OF MILL 94 ON CD OF FIG. 5248. 


slate. The problem is to save the copper and its accompanying gold and silver. 
The ore is delivered to (1). 

1. A Comet breaker. To (2). 

2. A trommel. Oversize to (3); undersize to (5). 

3. Jawbreakers. To (4). 

4. Rolls. To (5). 

5. From (2) and (4). Three 5-foot Huntington mills using screens with No, 
6 needle slot, equivalent to 30 mesh. To (6). 

6. Four No. 1 mixing drums, to which oil is added. To (7). 

7. Four No. 1 small settling boxes. Spigots to (8); overflow to (12).. 
i. Four No. 2 mixing drums, to whieh oil is added. To (9). 

9. Four No. 2 .small settling boxes. Spigots to'(10); overflow to (12). 
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10. Four No. 3 mixing drums, to which oil is added. To (11). 

11. hour No. 3 small settling boxes. Spigots to waste dump; overflow to 
( 13 ). 

13. From (7), (9) and (11). Two No. 4 large settling boxes. Spigots to 
waste dump; overflow to (13). 

13. Two large centrifugal hydro-extractors with solid baskets. Water and oil 
ns overflow, to (If)); mineral, in the baskets, to (14). 

14. One small hydro-extractor with perforated basket. Mineral, in the basket 
to smelter; oil and water, through the perforations, to (15). 



15. Settling tanks for oil. Oil pumped up to four storage tanks to be used 
over; water settles to bottom and is run off periodically to waste. 

One set of figures on the low grade ore shows it to contain 0.04 ounce gold and 
,0.7 ounce silver per ton of 3,000 pounds and a little over 1% copper. For 
further data on the work of this mill see § 617. 

§782. Chkomite.— -This is commonly associated with a serpentine gangue 
and the difference in specific gravity is sufficient to allow a good separation. 
Fine dissemination is the rule and this makes fine crushing necessary (20 to 40 
mesh) and produces middlings which are difficult to treat. -Moreover the depos* 
its are irregular and their extent does not warrant anything more than a Simula 
mill, something after the style of Mill BO. — „ 

$W! practice in various parts of the world is as follows: In Austria, a rack':.-. 
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breaker and gravity stamps do the crushing while the washing is done in trough 
washers. In New Caledonia the gangue is soft and trough washers alone are 
used without any previous crushing; one operator uses also a round huddle to 
treat the tailings of the trough washers. A mill in California had a rock breaker, 
a (1-foot Huntington mill and four Woodbury vanners. In some of the Canadian 
mills the coarsest of the crushed ores is jigged while the finer material is treated 
on tables of tin.' Wilfiey type. 

§ 783. The DressiW of Quicksilver Ores. —The chief mineral of quicksil¬ 
ver is cinnabar, which although of high specific gravity, is yet so soft that it 
slimes badly when crushed and causes a large loss whenever wet concentration is 
attempted. Moreover with the modern furnaces the cost of extracting quick¬ 
silver from its ores without concentration is stated to be no more than the cost 
of concentration alone. For these reasons the only treatment given to quick¬ 
silver ores in this country is to crush them in jaw breakers and dry them. They 
are then ready for the furnace. 

At Jd'-ia, Austria, 347 the method of preparing the ore for the furnaces is to crush 
it dry in rock breakers and then to subject it to hand picking and sizing by 
screens. Average figures show that, out of 100 tons of concentrated material 
there are 41.5 tons of coarse material (over 20 mm.) assaying 0.35% quicksilver, 
54.1 tons of fine material assaying 0.07% quicksilver and also 4.1 tons of high 
grade stuff assaying 8.4% quicksilver. During Ihe last year recorded the 
undressed ore was raised from 0.6% quicksilver to an average of 0.85% by the 
dressing. 

Wet concentration has been used upon quicksilver ores in Tuscany. At the 
Oornaeehino mine 1 " 7 the ore was first, treated in washing troughs to remove the 
fines. These were settled in a labyrinth and according to their quality they wore 
sent cither to the furnaces or to the rectangular slime table mentioned below or to 
waste. The coarse ore from the troughs was sized by a 10-mm. trommel and the 
oversize hand picked into ore for the furnaces and waste to the dump, while the 
undersize was treated on hand jigs which yielded coarse concentrates to ihe fur¬ 
naces, hutch product to the rectangular slime table and tailings to waste. The 
slime table made products of different grades to different furnaces. The mill 
contained 15 trough washers, 16 hand jigs and 4 rectangular slime tables and 
employed 45 women and 4 men. Its capacity was 20 to 40 tons in 11 hours. The 
ore was very rich, the heads of the slime tables containing from 15 to 35% mer¬ 
cury. Tailings of the slime tables contained 0.40% mercury and the jig tailings 
contained 0.07% mercury. At the present time these tailings can he roasted at a 
profit and the presumption is that concentration is no longer practiced, but the 
author is unable to state so positively. 

§ 784. (luACJiiTU Drussixo.— This differs from the usual problem in ore dress¬ 
ing in that the values are lighter than the waste. Graphite possesses two proper¬ 
ties which allow the use of special processes in its separation. Its softness causes 
it to crush finer than the gangue and' this together with its low specific gravity 
makes a separation possible by disintegration followed by settling or ehitriation. 
The tendency of graphite in many cases to break into flakes when crushed while 
the gangue breaks into rounded particles makes a separation possible by disin¬ 
tegration followed by screening. 

Near Passau, Bavaria. Germany, there is a deposit of graphite associated with 
gneiss, quartz and feldspar. 161 After a certain amount of hand picking, the softer 
ore is grotind in horizontal mills of the buhrstone type and the harder ore by 
stamps or edge stone mills. The graphite on account of its scaly form is not 
ground so fine as the other minerals, and can, therefore, be separated by sifting 
on bolting silk or by using* an air blast. The concentration is done dry. The 
product is high grade but there is a large loss in the tailings. The best ore eon- 
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tains 53.8% graphite and the best concentrates contain 89.2% graphite. The 
tailings vary from 22.3% graphite in the poorest to 30.8% in the richest. The 
impurity remaining in the concentrates is chiefly mica which does little harm. 

In Austria, 142 4,14 841 which is the largest graphite producing country in the 
world, some of the ore needs only hand picking or cobbing while other ore has to be 
concentrated by grinding in edgestone mills with water and passing the pulp over 
a series of settling tanks. The following description of a mill in Bohemia illus¬ 
trates the process. The ore occurs in gneiss for a matrix and contains graphite, 
kaolin, oalcite, quartz and pyrite. it is ground to fine pulp in two edgestone 
mills and then passed over six settling tanks for sand, each 1.5 m. long, 1 m. wide 
and 1 in. deep. The gangue settles in these and is removed periodically to waste. 
The overflow passes on to eighteen settling tanks for graphite, each C m. long, 1 
m. wide, and 1.5 m. deep. The graphite is allowed to accumulate in these to a 
certain height, and then the water above the witlings is drawn off to waste and 
the graphite slime is discharged to the filter presses. The best graphite comeB 
from the last tank and the quality deteriorates from the last tank to the first. 
Usually only three grades of product are made so that the products of several 
neighboring tanks are thoroughly mixed together before going to the filter presses. 
The slime is pumped through the big presses under a pressure of six atmospheres 
(88 pounds per square inch) and each press yields in 12 hours 1.800 to 2,400 
kilos of graphite in cakes containing 20% moisture. A press is discharged 
every 3 or 4 hours. The cakes are dried at 90° to 100° O. for 24 or 30 hours 
and then crushed dry in edgestone mills and sized for the market. In Southern 
Bohemia the best grades produced by this method contain 80 to 95% carbon, 
while in Moravia, where the ores are of poorer quality, 55% carbon is quoted for 
the best grade. 

The method of graphite dressing at Ticonderoga, New York, which is the 
source of most of the American output, is not known to the author. The ore 
contains about 10% graphite and the concentration saves only 50% of this. 

At the mill of the Philadelphia (iraphitc Company at Chester Springs, Penn¬ 
sylvania, the graphite ore is crushed in rolls and then concentrated in a form of 
log washer. The concentrated graphite is again ground by rolls and prepared for 
the market by air blast and sizing screen. The average rock is said to contain 
28% graphite but rock with 10% can be treated with a profit. 

The process of graphite dressing in Alabama is copied after the Austrian mills, 
that is, fine crushing followed by concentration in settling tanks. 

§ 785. Olay and Kaolin Wasiiino.— The impurities to be removed are sand 
and pebbles of quartz, pyrite, mica and limestone and sometimes roots. The 
principle of the separation is tp thoroughly disintegrate the clay with water— 
sometimes a preliminary crushing is necessary—and then to float off the fine clay 
to settling tanks and leave behind the impurities which are too heavy to be car¬ 
ried by the water. Dry screening with fine screens has been used to some extent 
to remove the coarse impurities but the washing process is generally preferred 
as being more effective. Since the nature of the impurities may vary in 
different deposits and since there may also be a variation in the quality of the 
product that it is desired 1 to obtain, it follows that no one machine or set of 
machines will be suited to all deposits. For example, brick clays will not re¬ 
quire such careful treatment as fine kaolin. 

For the preliminary crushing, when practiced, the best machine seems to 
he the "dry pan” which is an edgestone mill with a perforated bottom through 
Which the crushed material is discharged. Holls have been used but are not so 
satisfactory. Instead of crushing the material the same result may be obtained 
by "weathering” it, that is, spreading it out in thin layers and letting it be 
acted on by air, water and frost for several months. 
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The disintegrating or washing machines proper may be divided into two 
classes, the basin washers and the horizontal washers. The basin washers, of 
which there are several types, all consist of a cylindrical basin 2 or 3 feet 
deep and 10 or 13 foot diameter, in the center of which is a revolving vertical 
shaft to which are attached radial arms carrying vertical stirrers. A sectional 
view of a basin washer together with the centrifugal pump which lifts the 
overflowing slime to the settling tanks is shown in Fig. Mb. The action of 
the stirrers and the water thoroughly disintegrates the material and the clay 
and very fine sand overflow with the water, while all coarse impurities settle 
to the bottom. The machines may ho run with continuous feed or overflow or 
they may be charged and discharged intermittently. Their disadvantages are: 
(lj they have to be stopped periodically to remove the accumulation of coarse 
material in the bottom unless they are equipped with continuous bucket elevators 
for this purpose; (■3) the water has to do a considerable part of llie work and- 
the machine works slowly. The horizontal washers, calk'd' slumming machines, 
include special forms of horizontal log washers and wash trommels which have. 



FIG. 525. —SECTION OF A BASIN WASHER. 


the material fed at one end and ihe fine clay and water overflow at the other. 
The impurities are left in the machine to be cleaned out periodically. The 
capacity of washing machines varies from 30 to 300 cubic meters per hour. 
For best results the feed and the water should be'kept as constant as possible 
in order to have the outflowing slime of the same consistency. 

The slime from the washers usually passes first through a screen to remove any 
floating sticks, etc., and then it is carried in troughs to the settling tanks. If 
the slime is of the proper quality as it leaves the washer, then these troughs 
are steep and of narrow cross section to act the part of launders and the water 
quantity should be only four or five times, as much as the day. If, however, 
the slime still contains some fine sand which it is desirable to remove, then 
these troughs are made with slight slope and of good width being best divided 
into sections with each succeeding section double the width of the preceding 
and having longitudinal partitions to keep the current uniform. In this last 
ease the water quantity is higher, up to thirty times as much as the clay, and 
the fine sand settles out just as in a run. 
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The settling of the clay is done in tanks or pits. The simplest form is an 
earth excavation with a sandy bottom to soak away the moisture. For fine 
grades of clay tanks of wood, stone, brick or cement are used, sometimes of 
porous bricks. Small, shallow tanks have the advantage that the clay dries 
more quickly in them and the time of tilling and emptying them is less. Large 
deep tanks have the advantages that so much area is not required, and 1 the 
product will be of a more uniform grade. The settling of the clay is hastened 
in some plants by putting a few pieces of alum on the screen through which 
’the slime passes as it leaves the washer. 

In filling the tank the slime should not be fed at one place, but should be 
distributed uniformly .so as to make the settlings uniform. When the water 
has settled clear it is drawn off by removing plugs in the side of the tank. The 
depth of the clay deposit in the tanks varies from 8 to 20 inches. German 
practice tills a tank from one to four times a year. At an American brick 
making plant there was one slumming machine and fourteen settling tanks each 
with a capacity of 1,200 to 1,100 cubic feet of clay. The capacity of the plant 
was 25,000 to 30,000 bricks per day, and as 1 cubic foot of clay yields twenty 
bricks, each tank must have been filled 1 and emptied every fourteen days. 

The drying of the cheaper grades of clay is done by turning it over by shovel 
from time to time in the tanks, and when it is nearly dry it is removed to 
racks to finish the drying, or to some form of drier using heat. The more 
valuable grades will allow the use of filter presses and driers. 

The sand which is separated out from the clay is often valuable, being used 
to make ground flint for potteries or to make silica brick. It is not possible 
to remove all fine scales of mica by this washing process. At one plant this 
difficulty was overcome by screening the dried material on tine bolting cloth. 

At tlie kaolin deposits of Cornwall and Devonshire, England, it is common 
to have a small vertical shaft in the kaolin, connected with another larger shaft 
outside of the deposit by means of a tunnel at the bottom. In the small shaft 
is placed a wooden pipe having in one of its sides four 1-inch holes, 12 inches 
between centers vertically, and the spaee outside the pipe is filled with clay 
rammed down. A small pit is dug about the upper end of the pipe and the 
kaolin is washed into this pit from all sides by running water, the material 
being first loosened with picks. The heavier sand (from 3 to 8 tons to each 
ton of kaolin) settles in the pit and is regularly removed in a car. while 
everything else passes through the holes of the wooden pipe, down and through 
the tunnel, and is then pumped up the large main shaft and sent to the troughs 
and settling tanks. Where the lay of the land will permit, the pulp runs out of 
the tunnel by gravity to the troughs; and a second shaft, made near the first, 
instead of at some distance, is used to deliver the coarse sand from the pit into 
the tunnel and away to a dumping ground. The troughs are called “micas,” and 
are 1 to 2 feet wide, about 6 inches deep and 20 feet or more long. The slime 
or “slip” runs first into one trough, which discharges into two other troughs 
of the same dimensions, and so on. The troughs have plugs in their bottoms 
: to draw off the sand and mica periodically. The settling tanks are circular 
and are sometimes 30 to 40 feet in diameter and 7 to 10 feet deep. On the 
aide opposite the inlet there is a gate having a vertical set of holes which serve 
;> as overflow for the clarified water. As the deposit of kaolin builds up, these 
holes are successively plugged. When a tank is full of kaolin the “slip” is 
turned into another tank and the gate on the discharge side of the first tank 
; is removed. This allows the upper liquid 1 part of the deposit to run into a 
V large, square draining tank, and the rest is discharged by hoes with the aid 
of; a small stream of water. It is allowed to drain to the consistency of cream 
cheese, when it is removed to a drier, which consists of porous tiles laid over 
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heated horizontal flues, or in some cases it dirains in the tank until it is stiff 
enough to be cut into bricks which arc removed and dried on racks, which are 
roofed over, but are open at the sides. 

§78(1. Corundum and Emery Dressing. —The problem here is to remove 
the impurities and at the same time preserve the sharp edges and corners of 
the mineral grains. The usual method of procedure, after the 'preliminary 
breaking, is to treat the material by the so-called “muller” process, using a 
form of washing pan with wooden rollers (see g 205) the action of which is 
the grinding of one particle against another, whereby the talc, chlorite, mica, 
etc., are worn off from the harder mineral, and removed by a stream of water. 

At the works of the International Emery and Corundum Company, Corundum 
Hill, North Carolina,’ 1117 the material is that known as mud corundum, being 
mostly fine sand with some pieces 1 inch or more in diameter. The ganguc is 
soft chlorite and vermieulite plates and scales. The first, step is to subject the 
ore to the scouring action of a stream of water as it is being sluiced 11 miles 
from the mine to the mill. This action is increased by several vertical drops 
of 5 to 10 feet in the sluice. After reaching the mill, what will not pass through 
a 14-mesh screen is crushed in rolls until it will pass through, and, with the 
undersize of the screen, is stirred with hoes in a washing trough which washes 
off the light stuff to waste. The final cleaning of the residue is done bv the 
“mullers” mentioned above. The concentrates of these are drained, dried and 
sized on a 11-mesh screen, and the. undersize is shipped to the emery mill at 
Chester, Massachusetts, described below, where it is graded into sizes for the 
market; the oversize of 14 mesh goes back and is put through the mill again. 

At this same place the block corundum occurs mixed with tough hornblende, 
feldspar and gneiss. The few large blocks arc broken by heating and quenching 
with water, and all is crushed by breakers ami rolls to pass through a 14-mesh 
screen. It then goes to a form of double horizontal log washer, called an “auger,” 
fed at the middle and discharging at both ends. From this point on, the 
treatment by washing troughs, “mullers,” etc., is exactly the same as in the 
preceding case, and it is also shipped to Chester for grading. 

Some corundum mills are built along the style of simple jigging mills. The 
mill of the Canada Corundum Company, Limited, in Raglan township, Ontario, 
is as follows: The ore, which contains the corundum associated with magnetite 
and mica in a feldspar gangue. comes to (1). 

1. No. 1 or mill bin. To (2). 

2. A Gates breaker, No. 2. By No. 1 bucket elevator to No. 2 or ore bin and 
thence to (3). 

3. From (2) and (4). One pair of Gates Economic rolls, 24 X 14 inches. 
By No. 2 bucket elevator to (4). 

4. One No. 1 trommel. Sectional with 5, 8 and 11-mm. holes. Over 11 mm. 
to (3); through 11 on 8 mm. to (7); through 8 on 5 mm. to (8); through 5 ram. 
to (5). 

5. One No. 2 trommel. Sectional with 1.5 and 3-mm. holes. Over 3 mm. 
to (9); through 3 on 1.5 mm. to (10); through 1.5 mm to (6). 

(5. Classifier. Spigot to (14); overflow to slime tank. 

7. From (4). No. 1 Harz jig using 9J-mm. sieves. Concentrates to (11) *, 
tailings to waste. 

8. From (4). No. 2 Harz jig using 6$-mm. sieves. Products like (7). 

9. From (5). No. 3 high speed jig using 4-mm. sieves. Product like (7). 

10. From (5). No. 4 high speed jig using 2$-mm. sieves. Products like (7), 

11. From (7), (8), (9), (10), (12), (18). One pair of high speed Colorado 
rolls, 30 X 6 inches. To {IS). 
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12. One No. 3 trommel with 1 and 1.5-min. holes. Over 1.5 mm. to (11); 
through 1.5 on 1 mm. to (13); through 1 mm. to (11). 

13. Wilfloy table. Heads to (15); tailings to waste. 

14. From (<i) and (12). Bartlett table. Heads to (15); tailings to waste. 

15. From (13) and (14). Drier. To (10). 

16. Magnetic separator. Magnetite to waste; corundum to (17). 

17. Splitters (screens) with 30, 80 and 90-mesh holes. Over 30 mesh to (18) ; 
through 30 on 80 mesh to (19) ; through 80 on 90 mesh to (22) ; through 90 
mesh to (21). 

18. (traders (screens) with 12, 14, 16, 20 and 24-mesh holes. Over 12 mesh 
lo (11) ; the rest of the sizes are finished products. 

19. From (17). (Iraders (screens) with 30, 36, 46, 51, 60 and 70-mesh holes. 
Each size separately to (20). 

20. Hooper jig. Heads are finished products; tailings to waste. 

21. From (17). (Iraders (screens) with 90, 100, 120, 150, 180 and 200-mesh 
holes. Each size separately to (22). 

22. From (17) and (21). Wilfloy table. Heads to (23); failings to waste. 

23. Drier. To (21). 

24. (Iraders (screens) with 80, 90, 100, 120, 150, 180 and 200-mjosh holes. 
Finished products. 

The output is about three tons of concentrates per day. 

At the emery mine of the International Emery and Corundum Company at 
Chester, Massachusetts, the emery occurs associated with chlorite and talc schists 
and magnetite. The crushing is done-by spalling followed by a Blake breaker' 
and two pairs of rolls, the last one of which puts the stuff through a limiting sieve. 
During the spalling some barren rock is picked out to waste. The semiring or 
washing is done by the “nmllers.” The grading of the concentrates after they 
have been drained and dried is done by nine screens. Three of the screens divide 
the material into four sizes and then each of the three finer sizes is further sub¬ 
divided by two screens into three sizes, thus making a total of ten sizes. Each 
size receives a witmowing treatment with an air blast to remove the chlorite and 
also a treatment by a magnet to remove the magnetite. 

In general the grading of emery and corundum is to make usually twenty- 
four sizes ranging from 8 mesh to 100 mesh. The stuff is usually first divided 
at about 60 mesh and the oversize and undersize are further subdivided. In 
addition to the final cleaning by winnowing and magnetic treatment the finer 
sizes are often cleaned bv elutriation. For this there is a series of metal cylinders 
about three feet high and ranging from three inches diameter for the first to forty 
inches for the last. These are filled with water and conneeted by pipes near their 
upper edges. The material is made to flow over the tops of these beginning with 
the smallest just as in a box classifier. Stuff will settle in each cylinder and 
form a stratum of heavy corundum overlaid with a stratum of light waste. By 
draining off the water this stratified cake can he taken out whole and divided by 
a knife into clean product and waste. 

,? 787. Asbestos Dressing. —Around Thetford in the Province of Quebec, 
Canada, is located a large asbestos industry. The asbestos is the fibrous form of 
serpentine called chrvsotile and occurs in veins in serpentine. It is mined in open 
pits and the waste rock and the valuable material are hoisted out separately, the 
former going to the waste dump and the latter to the dressing works. In the 
simplest plants the ore undergoes only a cobbing to remove the waste rock and to 
inake two or three grades of marketable product. Many mills are more elaborate 
and that at Kings Brothers’ Mines at Thetford ,, ’ is as follows: 

The waste rock is hoisted and trammed to (1), the valuable material is hoisted,' 
trammed to a self-dumping skip and thenoe raised and dumped in front of (2) 
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1. Waste dump. Boys cob this material and recover some asbestos to (10). 

2. Blake breaker, crushing to | inch. To (3). 

3. Inclined screen with l.ti-nnn. square holes. Oversize to (4); undersize 
probably to waste dump. 

4. A traveling belt picking table with a division along the center. Barren 
rock from one side to waste dump ; valuable rock from other side to (5). 

5. A pair of rolls with loose springs. To (0). 

(i. A series of three inclined shaking screens having l.G-mm., 12.7-mm., and 
ltU-nno. holes. Over 1!U nun. (No. 1 asbestos) to (10); through 19.1 on 

32.7 inni. (No. 2 asbestos) to (7) to secure a more uniform product; through 

12.7 on 1.(5 mra. (No. 3 asbestos) to (10) ; through l.li mm. (“waste” asbestos) 
by chain elevator to (10). 

7. A screen with 6.35-mm. holes. Oversize to (8); undersize, probably “waste” 
asbestos, to (10). 

8. Cyclone pulverizer, to (!)). 

9. Screening and suction apparatus (see §001) using an 11-mesh screen: 
Oversize (“fibre,” amounting to about 35%) to (10); undersize (about 65%) 
barren rock to wuste dump. 

10. From (1), (0), (7), (9). The different grades are used as follows; No. 

1 has the longest fibre, and is especially valuable for spinning; No. 2 is also^nsed 
for spinning; No. 3 is used for the manufacture of mill board, etc.; “Waste” has 
a larger proportion of sand and is used for bricks, cement, etc.; “Fibre” is very 
soft and is used for steam packing, etc. These products may he put through a 
combing machine consisting of a pair of toothed rolls which have a sidewise mo¬ 
tion in relation to one another as well as the revolving motion and this removes 
some more of the waste rock. 

The average of the district is about one ton of asbestos from 100 tons of rock. 
The rock left in the asbestos varus; in one grade it ranged from 5 to 40%. 

§ 788. Diamond Washing. —The seat of the greatest diamond mines in the 
world is around Kimberley in South Africa, and the industry is under the con¬ 
trol of the De Beers Consolidated Mines. The “bine ground” in which the Kim¬ 
berley diamonds occur is called “kimberlite.” Its matrix though difficult, to 
determine, is probably an altered peridntite, and the chief minerals imbedded, 
in it in addition to the diamond are garnet, olivine, mica, ilmcnite, calcite, zircon, 
magnetite, and occasionally pyrite. Sometimes also fragments of black slate 
are found. On exposure to tlie air the' rock disintegrates, especially if wetted, 
and on this property is largely based ihe method of treatment. The ore hoisted 
to the surface is dumped into trucks, each holding 20 cubic feet., and hauled bv 
endless wire rope haulage to the “floors” (see §filfi). The De Beers “floors’ 
are divided into sections each 000 yards long and 200 yards wide, holding 
50,000 loads. A load is 10 cubic feet or about 1,000 pounds and makes a layer 
10 inches (Jeep over an area of about 21 square feet. The weathering takes about 
a year for rock from the De Beers mine, but only about half this time for rock 
from the Kimberley mine. The weathered rock (“yellow ground”) goes to one 
mill while the remaining unweafhered lumps of hard “blue” go to another mill. 

At the Knmfersdam mill which is treating weathered rock the material is 
dumped over grizzlies with 3-inch spaces. The oversize goes through Comet 
breakers and with the undersize passes with water through double sets of rolls. 
These rolls are 48 inches diameter, 30 inches corrugated face and make 45 revo¬ 
lutions per minute. The upper rolls of each set are 1} inches apart and the 
lower are $ inch apart. The product is elevated 1 to trommels with f-inch holes, 
the undersize of wliieh goes to the upper row of washing pans (see § 265) while 
the oversize goes te the fine rolls together with the tailings from these pans. 
These rolls are 72 Inches diameter, 30 inches face and set fa inch apart. They 
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deliver by a bucket elevator to a second row of washing pans or safety pans which 
make tailings to waste, and concentrates, 'which, together with the concentrates 
from the upper row of pans, go to the “pulsator house.” Some of the plants use 
only one set of puns. 

The hard “blue” which will not disintegrate on the “floors” is treated in a 
separate mill. In the De Beers plant for this purpose the rock is broken to 2 
inches in Comet breakers and goes thence to trommels. The oversize goes to 
circular sorting tables to guard against large diamonds being crushed, though no 
diamonds of any consequence have been picked out on these tables. Following 
the tables is a series of rolls, trommels and jigs, the prevailing jig sizes being 
|, h l and i inch. In each case the hutch products of the jigs go through 
rolls to liner jigs. Tin- tailings of the jigs are waste. This mill treats about 
900 tons of rock per day and sends 8 or 9 tons to the “pulsator house.” 

In the “pulsator house” the concentrates from the washing pans and hard 
“blue” jigs arc sized in trommels having holes j}, 4. ft, 4 and ft inch diameter. 
Everything larger than jj inch is hand picked ; everything smaller than ft inch is 
thrown away. The intermediate sizes are jigged through beds of lead bullets. 
The tailings of those jigs are waste and the hutches go to the picking houjie, the 
amount of the concentrates being 250 pounds from 100 tons of mine ore. 

Tn the picking house the diamonds are recovered from the concentrates either 
by hand' picking or by greased tables (see Stilt). The picked 1 diamonds are 
washed in sulphuric or nitric acid and then sorted according to color. 

The New Bulfontein Diamond Company, which erected a plant to treat the 
rock direct without preliminary weathering, found that in the direct treatment 
some of the diamonds were broken in the rolls and the tailings contained 30% 
more diamonds than where the material had been previously weathered. 

The report of the l)e Beers Consolidated Mines for the year ending June 30, 
1900, shows the following: loads of blue ground hoisted, 2,053,784; loads of 
blue ground washed, 2,259,037; loads on floors at close of year, 4.002,908; dia¬ 
monds found, carals,* 1.221,727; carats per load of “blue,” 0.54; |>er cent, dia¬ 
monds in the ore, 0.000015. 'Hi is is only about one-half the production of the 
previous year owing to the Boer war. 

Other precious stones are recovered in some parts of the world by a simple 
washing process. For example, in Montana sapphire hearing rock is first dis- 
, integrated by weathering and then screened and washed in sluices containing 
riffles. The concentrates from the sluiCes are further concentrated in a rocker 
and the product of this is hand panned and hand picked. 

§ 789. Tin Dressing.—T his metal usually occurs as oxide in the form of cas- 
sitcrite or tinstone, the specific gravity of which is sufficiently high to admit of 
an easy separation of the mineral and gangne. 

Cornwall is the seat of the oldest tin dressing operations. Here the cas- 
siterite is associated with arsonopyrite, pyrite, chalcopyrite and wolfram in a 
bard gangne of quartz, chlorite and schist. The scheme is to first remove the 
gangne, second to roast the residue to change the sulphides to light oxides of sul¬ 
phates, and finally to wash again, leaving a residue of cassiterite and wolfram. 
The latter is generally not present in sufficient quantity to do much harm. Vari¬ 
ous processes have been tried for its removal but without great success. The most 
successful was to roast with sodium carbonate, and leach out by water the sodium 
tungstate which was recovered and sold. Any arsenic in the ore is changed to 
.pxide and volatilized during the roasting, and then condensed in chambers. 
When copper is present, which is rare, the roasting changes it to sulphate which 
is leached out by water and precipitated on scrap iron. 


♦ One ounce Troy contains 1816 oarat*. 
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An outline of the Levant mill, St. Just, Penzance ,*' 1 will serve to illustrate the 
process: 

1. The ore is broken by rolls to the size of the fist, hand picked to remove waste, 
and to make different grades varying in richness, and then crushed in gravity 
stamps. The stamped material goes to (2). 

2. Hound huddles. Heads to ((>) ; middlings io (3) ; slimes to (tl). 

3. Hound huddles. Heads to (<>); middlings to (4) ; slimes to (11). 

4. Hound huddles. Heads in ((>) ; middlings to (5); slimes to (11). 

f>. Hound huddles. Heads to (11) ; tailings to waste; slimes to (II). 

(i. From (2), (3), (4). (f>) separately. Kieves. Bottoms or heads, contain¬ 
ing li or 7% copper and It) or 12% tin, to (8) ; tops to (7). 

7. Hound huddles. Heads re-treated on kieves; slimes to (11). 

8. From ((>), (12). Hoasting furnace. Arscnious oxide volatilized and 
caught in condensing chambers; roasted product to (!>). 

It. Leaching with water. Solution containing copper goes lo scrap iron while 
the suspended slimes are settled and treated on frames and then by kieves for tin; 
leached residue to (10). 

10. Hound huddle. Heads are kieved; tailings containing 5 or 0% eopjter are 
stamped and treated on a round huddle yielding heads of eassiterite and tailings 
of copper ore. 

11. From (2). (3). (4), (5), (7). Settling pits. Settlings treated ou 
frames yielding heads to (12) and tailings to waste. 

12. Kieves. Bottoms to (8); tops hack to round buddies. 

Three-fourths of the total tin concentrates come from the first huddle. The 

final concentrates or black tin contain (if>% metallic tin. 

In general in this district spalling is used instead of machine breaking. The 
spalled ore contains, on an average, about \\"/« metallic tin. The stamps used 
are the old Cornish gravity stamps, California gravity stamps, or Husband 
pneumatic stamps, all using a screen with 0.5 or 1-mm. holes. In some mills 
the stamped ore goes to runs, called strips, which work intermittently and yield 
heads, middlings, tailings and slimes. The first three products are washed out 
separately by little streams of water to the round huddles. The Doleoath strips 
are 10 m. long, 0.5 m. wide, and 0.5 m. deep, and there are I) strips for 12 stamps, 
2 of which are always being emptied. At Wheal Grenville, s/ntzkasten are used 
to classify the pulp between the stamps and the round huddles. The huddles 
used are of both the convex and concave type. For reerushing middlings 
various forms of pulverizers (Tregoning, Bartle and Nicholas) arc used as well 
as stamps. The roasting furnaces are generally of the Brunton revolving type, 
sometimes of the reverberatory type. 

The Doleoath mill" 35 lias recently installed Frue vanners. The ore is broken to 
1| inches and then stamped through 27 wire mesh at the rate of 125 tons jx:r 
day. Twelve ti-foot Frue vanners receive the pulp direct from tliiity gravity 
stamps crushing rich ores, while fifteen 0-foot Frue vanners receive pulp direct 
from thirty gravity stamps and two Husband stamps (each equal to ten gravity 
stamps) crushing poor ores. The scheme is a single treatment on the vanners. 
The vanner heads are roasted and further washed, while the tailings are classi¬ 
fied into coarse material andalimes; the former goes to a further concentration 
and pulverization; the latter go to frames, the heads of which are settled and 
re-treated on revolving buddies. The average vanner concentrates) have 50% 
black tin which contains 05% metallic tin. Tailings in this mill contain three 
pounds of metallic tin per ton or 0.13%. 

Tailings plants 30 " find an application after the Cornwall mills, since a consider¬ 
able amount of slime tin'is lost by the mills. These plants are scattered six 
miles along the Bed river from the mills to the ocean. The mode for operation , 
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for slimes is to dig a series of settling pits, 100 to 250 feet long, 6 to 10 feet 
wide and 6 to 10 feet deep. The stream is allowed to flow into these and settle. 
The clear water is drawn off and used to drive a water wheel, and for the auto¬ 
matic washing of the frames. The settled slime is washed out with u small 
stream of water over the first or “rag” frames, which yield tailings, hack to the 
river; and heads, which are washed off every three or live minutes into little 
Bottling boxes. The enriched material is then elevated by scoop wheels to the 
second frames, the heeds of which are again treated on "the third or cleaning 
frames. The heads of the third frames are elevated to concave revolving slime 
tables. These arc IK foot in diameter, revolve once in 6 or 7 minutes, treat 3 
tons in 10 hours, and yield heads to be roasted and again treated on round tables 
until they are rich enough to ship. The frames are (i or 7 feet long, about, (! feet 
wide, and slope about 3 inches per foot. The “rag” frames treat from } to 2 
tons ])er day, and there is generally one second frame to four “rag” frames, and 
one cleaning frame for four second frames. 

Some of the tailings plants also treat sands from the river. These are caught 
in settling tanks, and the settled sand goes to runs yielding lower part or tailings, 
back to tlie river; and upper part or heads, washed to fixed convex buddies. The 
tailings of the huddles go hack to the river while the heads are pulverized in 
rough ball mills and again treated on round buddies. The heads of these buddies 
are roasted. At the Trcvarns (Camborn) plant 50 tons of settled sand, yielded 
10 tons.of stuff to he pulverized which was further reduced to (1.333 ton to be 
roasted. The roasting and final washing again reduced this to 0.083 ton of 
black tin containing 05% metallic tin. 

The economic results of 1 lie* Cornish uyills are very hard to obtain since all 
products are estimated bv the vanning shovel. One quotation gives the amount 
saved at the mill as 80%, that saved by the tailings plants as 0.3%, and the 
amount finally losl as 1.7%. These figures are probably better than is actually 
done.'" 2 The statistics show that in the year 1800, 7,558 tons of black tin were 
produced by the mills on ihe Red river, and 1,302 tons were produced by the 
tailings plants, or, in other words, the tailings plants saved an amount equal 
to 17% of that which the mills saved. The author has been unable to find ac¬ 
curate data to show just how much tin finally escapes both the mills and the 
tailings plants and goes into the ocean. 

4 At Mount, Bisehoff, Tasmania, 868 *° a 818 the ore contains sulphide and oxide of 
tin, iron pyrites and iron oxide. It, is broken to 2£ inches by a jaw breaker at the 
mine, and taken I j miles to the dressing works where it is crushed by gravity 
stamps weighing 5(i0 pounds, dropping 8 inches, and using screens with H meshes 
per linear inch. The stamped ore is sorted in Ilittinger xpitzluiicn into two jig 
sizes and an overflow product which is collected in settling tanks ami fed to con¬ 
vex revolving slime tables. The jig sizes go to 2-sieve bedded jigs yielding first 
hutch which is smelting ore, second hutch which is raised by hydraulic jets to 
the finishing jigs, and tailings which are cleaned on buddies, the concentrates 
of which are ground in a Chili mill. The finishing jigs make second class smelt¬ 
ing ore and tailings. These tailings are ground in a Chili mill and together with 
the product of the Chili mill previously mentioned, go to classifiers. The 
spigot^ of the latter goes to round concave huddles and the overflow goes to 
revolving slime tables. The concentrates from these buddies and tables are 
further cleaned in kieves. The tables that treat the overflow of the spitzlutlen, 
make concentrates that are re-treated on other tables and finally kieved, while 
the tailings are led to settling tanks, and thence to huddle's. The concen¬ 
trates from the latter are rebnddled and finally kieved. The mill contains 
75 stamps, 30 two-sieve Harz jigs, 39 convex revolving tables 10 to 15 feet 
diameter, and 15 concave buddies 20 feet diameter. About 6,000 tons of ore 
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are treated every month yielding on an average 2$%, or about 150 tons of 
concentrates per month. The iinal tailings do not contain over 0.5% metal' 
lie tin. Seventy-five per cent, of the concentrates comes from the jigs, 15 to 
20% from, the revolving tables and 4% from the concave buddies. 

In Perak in the Malay peninsula” 30 the eassiterite in placers is recovered by 
troiigh washers and hand jigs; hydraulicking and riffle sluices are also used. For 
treating the lode tin the Pahang Corporation* 31 has a mill of sixty gravity stamps, 
using screens with 80 to 120 burr holes per square inch, each stamp treating 
about 2j tons per day. 'The pulp was formerly concentrated by the old Corn¬ 
ish system but now the pulp goes without classification directly to Frue vanners 
with corrugated belts, there being three vanners for every ten stamps. The ore 
concentrates contain over 70% metallic fin, the impurities being oxide of iron, 
a little silica and ^ to J% copper. The total loss is 5 to 8 pounds of tin 
oxide {xt ton (0.22 to 0.36%). On ores with considerable pyrites the vanners 
yield heads with 25 to 45% oxide of tin which go to calciners, and tailings with 
0.13 to 0.22% oxide of tin. Two pulverizers grind 250 tons of poor coarse con¬ 
centrates per month which go to two Frue vanners with plain belts, yielding 
clean heads, and tailings with not over 0.27% oxide of tin, when working on 
concentrates with 10% oxide of tin. 

In Bolivia, 333 the per cent, of eassiterite in the ore is quite high. The native 
system of concentrating is to crush by a Chili mill or a primitive rocking stone 
mill and concentrate either on square buddies or in washing troughs sometimes 
supplemented by hand jigs. Tn the mills which have been erected hv foreigners 
the crushing is done by stamps, ball mills or Huntington mills, and the crushed 
material is treated on jigs and Frue vanners, or jigs and round buddies; one 
mill uses the old Cornish system. 

Bibliography of Outlines op Mills. 

This will be found at the end of Chapter XXI. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

GENERAL IDEAS ON MILLING. 

This chapter includes general principles, accounts and reports, costs and testing. 

General Fiuncifles. 

§ 790. There are certain general principles which apply more or less to all 
mills and which will now be briefly considered. They deal with such points in 
the design, location, and the running of mills us are of osp'vial interest to the 
practical ore dresser. The author will not consider the subject at all fully from 
the point of view of the mechanical, civil, or electrical engineer—for such in¬ 
formation (he reader is referred to various (realises on those subjects. 

§791. Location of Mills.— The following points have lo be considered: 
the distance from the mine; the amount and source of the water supply and its 
constancy during the whole year; the supply of fuel; the position of the power 
plant for steam power, water power, or electricity, as the ease may be; the ac¬ 
cessibility of supplies and the shipment of the products; the room for disposal of 
tailings; the room for future additions; the safety of the location from floods, 
snow slides, land slides, etc. The site must be so chosen that the greatest economy 
will result. Eor example, when all the other points are favorable it is best to 
have the mill just below the mine opening. In case, however, the mine is in a 
somewhat inaccessible place, it may he cheaper to transport the ore to a more 
accessible spot, than to bring water and supplies to the mine. 

With a few exceptions, the mills visited by the author are located near the 
mines, that is. within less than 500 feet, indicating that getting the ore to the mill 
is the most important factor. Tin* exceptions are the Lake Superior native copper 
mills which arc of sufficient size to make it cheaper for them to haul the ore fnpm 
one to seven miles by railroad to the shore of the lake to secure an ample water 
supply, and also dumping plate for tailings. Some of the large Montana copper 
mills also haul the ore to water; for example. Mill 42 hauls 30 miles to water; 
Mill 38 hauls 170 miles to water and water power. 

§ 792. Mill Site. —A study of Figs. 511 to 52+ shows that there seem to be 
three classes: (1) A side hill or terraced site with a steep sloping mill. (2) A 
flat site with a sloping mill. (3) A flat site with a flat mill. 

The side hill site is shown in Fig. 522a of Mill 84, which is one of several mills 
in-Utah which carry this policy to an extreme, owing to the fact that they have 
no space in the town in the valley below for either mill site or tailings dump. 
They are placed so far up that a dumping place is obtained for the tailings on the 
hill side below the mill. These Utah mills hoist all the ore from the valley be¬ 
low and pump the water from a distance, in one case 3 miles, in another 18 miles. 
The advantages claimed for the side hill silo arc that the ore when once started 
at the top of the mill follows the various steps of the treatment under the in¬ 
fluence of gravity; that the machinery is nearer the ground ; that much of the wear 
and annoyance resulting from the use of elevators in a mill is avoided; and that 
the tailings pass off by gravity. The disadvantages are that the cost of construc¬ 
tion is considerably greater, since excavations have to he made and retaining 
walls built; that it is not so easy to send stuff back for re-treatment; that the mill 
is not so accessible either for men to move about inside or for teams to approach- 
outside; that the site is inconvenient and inelastic, that is, the machine*; 
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have to bo arranged in a more or less predestined order and it is bard to make 
additions which shall be conveniently located with respect to the original. 

The flat site with a sloping mill is well illustrated by Mill 40 (see Fig. 519a). 
The advantages of this form are that it saves the expense of excavating and build¬ 
ing retaining walls; that it is accessible inside and out; that additions can easily 
be made to it at; any desired point; that it. requires no more elevators than the 
mills built on a gentle slope. The disadvantages are that the ore has to be ele¬ 
vated as a rule at the start; that one end of the mill has to he built up on a frame 
work ; and that it may he necessary to elevate concentrates and tailings. 

The Hat mill on a fiat location is represented by Mill 25 (see Figs. 51.3a and 
5135). This class has the advantages that it is cheap to construct; that it is 
easily accessible; that additions can be easily made; and (hat it. is compact and 
covers less ground than the other forms. The disadvantages are that, more ele¬ 
vators are required, which wear out rapidly and annoy the mill man by breaking 
down; that many of the machines are elevated some distance from the ground: 
that there may he a lack of light on the under stories; and that concentrates and’ 
tailings may have to he elevaled. In Mill 25 there are two stories, the upper 
con lain ing the ore bins, jigs and tables with no overhead machinery to cut off the 
light; on the lower story are the rolls, screens, pumps, classifiers, tanks, and shaft¬ 
ing. In this mill it. is claimed that, by placing all of the heavy weights at the 
bottom I he heavy framing is confined to the lower story. It is also claimed that, 
although part of the stuff is elevated several times, yet the total amount of elevat¬ 
ing takes Jess by SO horse power than it. would for a step building. 

The usual form of concentrating mill is a single, story sloping mill built either 
on a gently sloping site or on a flat, location. In this usual form the ore is re¬ 
ceived at a height which allows it to pass through the crushing machinery. Then 
in the majority of eases it is elevated to the trommels and passes through the 
trommels, classifiers, jigs and fine concentrators, the only re-elevating being of 
middlings, usually after reerushing, to go either hack into the regular system 
again or to be treated on separate middling machines. In a few exceptions the 
middlings pass on straight without re-elevating. Some of the mills elevate the 
eoncenlrales and even tailings. There are also a few instances where, for special 
reSdons, ore is elevated at other points than those just indicated. The mills 
seem generally to obey hi (finger's rule that the arrangement, should be such that 
the middlings can he carried forward in the shortest, and simplest way to the 
next following manipulation, and that they should not be allowed to descend 
unnecessarily so as to require corresponding unnecessary re-elevation. 

§ 733. In regard to the site of foreign mills, the state of ore dressing is such 
that a number of the mills existing to-day were designed years ago when it 
was the custom to put the different departments in separate buildings covering 
some distance down a gentle slope, perhaps down a valley, in some eases extending 
to a distance of half a mile and in. the tin dressing 'works at Altenburg even a 
mile. The mill at Amrneberg, Sweden (sec § 674), built in 1859-61, lias all 
the machines on one floor, and the addition of new parts at, different times has 
given rise to a number of disconnected and independent departments. 

Even in 4somc comparatively modem mills, this lack of compactness occurs. 
Thus, in the new dressing works at Clausthal (see Figs. 518 a and 5185), which 
started in 1872, the plant stretches out about a quarter of a mile in separate 
buildings on terraces, the average slope of the site from beginning to end being 6°. 
The mill at Lauthenthal, started in 1874, also has separate one story buildings 
extending along a slope. The mill at Laurenburg (see Figs. 517a and 5175), 
is built on a slope of 29°, and is much more condensed. It is a combination 
of the terrace and the story arrangement, one building having three stories, all 
the others only one. The mill at Eamsbeek has also a compact arrangement 
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of buildings of more than one story on a terrace. The Silberau mill at Ems, 
started in 1862, (see Pig. 536), is a single story mill in three divisions built on 
a flat location, while the new Himmclfahrt mill at Freiberg (see Figs. 537a 
and 6275), built about 1890, is an example of a mill with five stories built 
on a flat location. The ore is raised to the top and 1 then passes successively 



FIG. 526.— SILBERAU MILL AT EMS. 8CALE= r , , 3 - Tl - SIZE, 
down the various stories under the influence of gravity. The Neue Helene mill, 
built about 1886, near Beutlien in Upper Silesia, is a storied mill very similar 
to the Himmelfahrt. The preceding examples indicate that although many 
foreign mills exist to-day which cover a large extent of territory, yet the tendency 
seems to be to make the" mills more compact, that is, to put the buildings closely 
together on terraces where a slope is available or, when a slope is not available or 
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FIG. 527 a .— ELEVATION OF HIMMELFAHRT MILL. 



а. Holst. 

б. Waste track. 

c. Receiving floor. 

d. Orlzjtly and breaker floor. 

o. robbing and coarse rolls floor. 

f. Coarse jigs and medium roll* floor. 

g. Medium jigs, fine rolls and stamps, 
ft. Fine Jigs. 

t. TablCB for slimes. 


FIG. 5276.— PLAN. 

SCALE — t^j-SIZE. 

is insufficient, to make up for the lack of it cither entirely or in part by the use 
of stories. 

§ 794. Plant. —In addition to the mill itself, other buildings are necessary. 
The power house is, as a rule, located in a little building joined to one side 
of the mill. The carpenter shop, machine shop and blacksmith shop usually 
serve not only for the mill but for the mine, especially in small plants where the 
mill is near the mine. In some cases, as at Mill 38, these shops serve the mill 
end smelter. The three shops .may be all in one building or more commonly 
the blacksmith shop and the machine shop may he in one building either 
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together or separated by a partition, while the carpenter shop is in a separate 
building. As a rule, these shops are not very elaborate, their equipment being 
generally confined to one or more drills, lathes and planers, and perhaps a 
milling machine. As an example of practice. Mill 59 has the three shops all 
in one building HO X 120 feet in size and this contains lathes, planers, drills, 
presses, etc. Mill (i(i has a foundry as part of its plant. This mill, however, 
is owned by a company which possesses others in the vicinity and hence the 
foundry can not be said to belong exclusively to this mill. 

The assay ollicc is usually a separate building or it is in the building with 
the superintendent’s office and the civil engineer's office. It should never ’be 
located in the mill on account of the jar being bad for the balances. It may 
serve both mine and mill or mill and smelter, or all three, depending on their 
relative location. Unfortunately an assay office is not considered essential by 
some mill men and no provision is matte for it. This the author believes to 
be a mistake since the assay office used in connection with systematic sampling 
and testing will in the majority of eases make a saving far beyond the cost <5f 
its maintenance. In addition to the preceding buildings, a storehouse is also 
frequently included in the plant. Mill 59 lias an office of stone, which contains 
the general and private offices for the mill and mine, and, in addition, map, 
drafting, assay, retort and melting rooms with part of the basement used as a 
storeroom for issuing supplies. 

§ 795. CoNsTiiucTioN of Mill BniLiHNOS.—The most, important thing is 
solidity. The special points to be considered are: (1) Strong foundations to stand 
the 'weights of the ore bins and heavy machinery and vibration from the latter. 

(2) Framing of sound materials and well put together for the same reasons. 

(3) Floors double, made tight and with a slight slope in one direction toward 
a- eateli launder and sump to prevent accumulation of pools of water and also 
to allow ease of cleaning and catching anything of value which may have been 
spilled thereon. (4) Walls and roofs tight to keep out cold and wet. (5) All 
possible precautions against fire. (6) Good light and ventilation. (7) Plenty 
of room, ease of access to all parts and ease of making repairs. 

•In Europe, especially in Germany, the mills arc frequently made of brick 
and stone or the very modern ones of iron. This is due first to the cost of 
timber, and second to the fact that mining and milling are on a more permanent 
basis there than in the United States. The almost universal construction in the 
mills visited by the author is of wood. The woods used in this country are 
spruce and the various pines for soft woods, and oak or chestnut for hard woods. 
The kind used depends chiefly on availability, provided it is sufficiently durable. 

The sides of mill buildings are in many cases boarded vertically and the 
cracks battened. There is one objection to this method, namely, that the battens 
are liable to shrink and leave large cracks as they dry. A better method is 
to double board the sides, the boards breaking joint in every case. Clapboarding 
is sometimes used especially at Lake Superior. The roofs arc almost always* 
shingled, sometimes double boarded without shingling. 

Instead of boards, corrugated iron is used to some extent to cover the sides and 
roof. It is stronger and more durable than wood, and is fire proof, thereby 
saying high premiums for insurance. Its disadvantage is that it makes the 
building hard to heat in winter, owing to its high conductivity. Mill 59 has 
No. 26 galvanized iron fastened to a wooden frame all built on a rock foundation 
so that no timber rests within 4 feet of the ground. The floors are of asphalt 
laid on a concrete foundation. An addition to Mill 46 has a frame of structural 
steel lined with boards inside and covered on the outside with corrugated iron; 
Mill 92 has a steel frame covered with corrugated iron. Mill 25 (see Fig. 5136),, 
has a corrugated iron roof on iron trusses and, columns. The author is also’' 
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informed that at the new large lead mill of the St. Louis Smelting and Refining 
Company, at Flat River. Missouri, started in 1899, the framing is entirely of 
iron and- the roof and sides are of corrugated iron. Tho use of steel instead of 
wood seems to be on the increase. 

Some mills are painted outside, while others are not. In the former ease 
red mineral paint is the kind most used, which not only helps to preserve the 
wood, but also aids somewhat in fireproofing. For the inside of the mill white¬ 
wash or white paint is often used which makes it lighter. 

Sloping floors are used in some mills, either to suit the slope of launders, as 
in almost all of the Lake Superior native copper mills, or to drain away water. 
Instances are given in Table 381. 


TABLE 381.— SLOPE OP FL00BS. 


Mill. 

Slope. 

Remarks. 

FloorB sloping to suit launders. 



A native cooper mill. 

See Fig. 51 Ua. 

40. 

1 in 10 


Floors sloping for drainage. 

87. 

lin 60 

Under Jigs. See Fig. 5106. 

Under slime tables. See Fig. 6166. 

Under vanners. See Fig. 522a. 

87. 

84. 

1 in 40 



§ 79fi. Powkh.-— At this place will he considered only the general facts about 
the power used in the mills. For the details the reader is referred to the outline 
of each mill given in Chapter XX. Out of 70 mills, 27 use water power alone, 
36 use steam power alone, fwo* (27 and 28) use electric power generated from 
water, and four (29, 53, 69 andl 77) use water power supplemented by steam 
power whenever water is not sufficient, especially in winter. At Mill 77, even 
when there is practically no water for power and the mill is run by steam, the 
overshot water wheel is still run to keep it from drying on one side* and getting 
out of halanee. It, also acts as a fly wheel. This use of steam to supplement 
water power is practiced abroad at Przibram and Clausthal. • 

The use of water power is applied whenever possible, owing to its cheapness. 
There are three kinds of wheels: (1) The so-called impulse, or Hurdy Gurdy 
wheels, including the Knight, the Pelton and the Dodd; (2) turbine wheels 
which act by pressure, of which the Leffel is tho most common in the mulls; 
(3) overshot wheels, which act by gravity. There is also in Mill 81 a horizontal 
water wheel, which in a way is an impulse wheel, although run with much less 
bead than most wheels of this class. A summary of the impulse wheels in the 
mills shows that a Pelton wheel is used in 18 mills (30, 34, 35, 53, 56, 57. 58, 
59, 60. 61, 63, 65, 69, 71, 73, 74, 75 and 76) ; a Dodkl wheel in fwo mills (61 
and 64); a Knight wheel in Mill 72, and the kind is not stated in Mill 62. 
Of the turbine wheels, Leffel turbines are used in six mills (21, 30, 70, 85, 87 
and 88); and Victor turbines in Mill 38. Overshot water wheels are used in 
two mills (77 and 78). 

The kind of wheel to be used' will depend chiefly on tho head of water. The 
head for impulse wheels varies from 60 feet in Mill 71, to 900 feet in Mill 34. 
The head for the turbine wheels varies from 18 feet in Mill 21 to 58 feet in 
•Mill 30. Regarding the comparative efficiencies of impnlse and turbine wheels 
there does not appear to he any great difference, both giving 75 or 80% 
efficiency under the best conditions. The reason that turbines are not commonly 
used with high heads is that as the head increases (the power of the wheel 

* Since the above was written, Mill 69 has been changed to use electricity and the water power is kept in 
'reeerte. , 
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remaining constant) the size of the wheel decreases until it becomes almost toy 
size and its passages arc so small as to be liable to clog. The speed of the wheel 
also increases at the same time until the number of revolutions exceeds the 
practical mechanical limit for good running; while on the other hand the 
simplicity of construction, mounting und running of a Felton or Dodd' wheel 
remains the same for all heads, the high heads permitting smaller wheels of 
stronger build. Just where this upper limit of the use of turbines will come 
will depend on (he horse power. Mill practice, as previously shown, seems to 
put it at about GO feet for powers below 100 horse power. At Niagara Falls, 
however, where the horse power is high (5,000 per wheel) and the wheels con¬ 
sequently large, they work under a head of 140 feet. 

Another disadvantage of turbine wheels is that when run below their full 
power their efficiency is considerably lessened. This disadvantage also occurs 
in some of the impulse wheels owing to the fact that the nozzle should have 
a gradual reduction toward the outlet for the greatest efficiency Thus a Knight 
wheel lias a sliding tongue which cuts oil part of a slot shaped nozzle. Some 
Felton wheels have an arrangement for deflecting the nozzle so that part of 
the stream strikes outside of the buckets and consequently does no useful work. 
In ease the change is permanent the efficiency may be restored by putting on a 
smaller nozzle. Some wheels have two or more nozzles acting at the same 
time and may be regulated, by shutting off one nozzle. 

At Mill (il an ingenious device is used for quickly varying the power without 
any loss of efficiency. Nozzles of different sizes with the proper curves inside are 
arranged so that any one of them can be rotated in front of the water pipe in 
the same way that a revolving disk diaphragm is used on a microscope or camera. 
In Mill 75 the nozzles are made of rubber, which permits the size to be varied 
by an outside clamp. 

Just as the turbine wheels have an upper limit of efficiency, so the impulse 
wheels have a lower limit owing to the fact that with low heads the velocity 
of the jet is low and the efficiency falls off. This limit does not seem to be 
exactly fixed. Mill practice as shown puts it at about GO feet head, while manu¬ 
facturers’ catalogues go down to 20 feet head. 

Overshot wheels, even when of large size, have an efficiency somewhat loss 
than impulse or turbine, generally not much above 60%. They are also expensive 
to build, and maintain, and occupy a large space, and on all these accounts are 
going out of use. The chief point in their favor is that their efficiency does 
not decrease to any great extent when the amount of water is decreased. Under¬ 
shot, breast and current wheels have low efficiency, and were not found in the 
mills. 

Occasionally it is possible to make use of the fall of pulp in a mill. Thus, 
in Mill 78, the tailings with their water drive the overshot wheel whieh runs 
ihe vanner. In the Martins huddle, whieh has found some application in Corn¬ 
wall™' in the past, the feed pnlp drove the revolving parts by means of an over¬ 
shot water wheel. As a rule, this scheme is not available, since it requires a con¬ 
siderable fall of the pulp, whieh is seldom practicable. Mill 27 takes the tail¬ 
ings water 11 miles away from the mill and under 525-feet head and uses it to 
drive Felton wheels which run the generators for furnishing the electric power to 
the mill. 

§ 797. Steam is the most common source of power in the mills. The boilers 
are almost always of the fire tube type, the only exception noted (although 
there may he others) being Mill 18, which has Babcock and Wilcox water tube 
boilers. The length varies from 10 to 20 feet, but the most of them are 16 
feet. The diameter varies fpom 44 to 90 inches, average about 60 inches. The 
pressure used varies from 60 to 125 pounds per square inch, average about 90. 
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It is a practice in some of the mills to have an excess of boiler capacity. This 
gives a good efficiency and allows one boiler to be shut down for repairs without 
shutting down the mill. Where the water tends to form scale badly, two large 
flues are sometimes used instead of a number of small tubes. This facilitates 
cleaning, but the efficiency is not quite so high. The boiler plant is in most 
eases considerably in excess of the engine plant, since in addition to steam for 
running the mill machinery the boilers may have to supply steam for heating, 
for drying, for pumping the water, running the machine shop, and, in cases 
where the mill is at the mine, for hoisting, running the compressor, etc. 

The form of engine used is mostly of the simple, single expansion, non- 
eondlensing type. These were found in 31 mills (3, 10, 12, 13, If, 15, 16, 17, 
18, 20, 24, 25, 26, 31, 37, 13, 45, 46, 47, 48, 53, 55, 66, 68, 69, 77, 82, 86, 90, ill 
and 94). These include engines with common slide valves, piston valves, poppet 
valves and Corliss valves; and engines with throttle governors and automatic 
cut offs. Compound engines are used in seven mills (39, 40, 67, 83, 84, 91 
and 92). These include tandem compound and cross compound, engines with 
receivers and without, and engines with condensers and without. Triple 
expansion engines were found in the two largest mills (44 and 91). 

Where power is to be conveyed to a considerable distance, steam is at a 
disadvantage on account of loss from condensation. If the steam pipe passes 
through a space which is to be heated there is no harm in leaving the pipes 
uncovered, in which case about five times as much water of condensation will 
be obtained as would if the pipe were well covered. A good steam separator is 
necessary to prevent the condensed water from reaching the engine. This method 
of heating is, however, not so economical as the use of exhaust steam. Steam 
pipes should not lie allowed to touch wood. For this reason the hole in a partition 
should be larger than the pipe, and where a pipe passes near woodwork, sheet 
metal shields should be hung between the pipe and the wood. At Mill 83 the 
steam pipes are covered with asbestos. Where dry steam is needed for engines at 
some distance from the boilers, a steam separator is necessary. 

§ 798. Gas, gasoline and oil engines were not found in any of the mills visited 
by the author. The location of mills would prohibit the use of gas as a rule, 
but there seems to be a field for gasoline and oil engines in localities where coal 
and wood are dear and there is an insufficient supply of water to generate 
steam. The usual precautions to guard against fire should be taken. A plant 8 *” 
of four gasoline engines has recently been installed at the Fuller mines near 
Canon, Yavapai County, Arizona. A 10-horse power engine drives (lie Gates 
breaker at the mine opening, a 38-horse power engine runs a 10-stamp battery 
and the electric lights. A 6-horse power high speed engine, especially designed 
for steady and uniform speed, runs the concentrators. A 10-horse power engine 
pumps water up 150 feet and through 3,100 feet of pipe lino to the mill. The 
four engines consume about 100 gallons of gasoline per 24 hours, making the 
total cost for power for 24 hours about $17. 

§ 799. Electricity is used as a motive power in two mills (27 and 28). This 
is a comparatively recent method of transmitting power, the first application 
of electricity to mining having been made at Aspen, Colorado, in 1888, and 
hence its use as yet is not very extensive. Wherever electricity has been applied 
it has been very successful. The advantages of its use are that electric motors 
require less attention and repairs than steam engines, and at the same time they 
are much more efficient in transforming electricity into work than steam engines 
are in transforming calorific power of steam into work. The loss in transmission 
is less -with electricity than with steam. Mill 27 will serve as an example of 
the saving that can be made. This mill is in a remote and somewhat inaccessible 
place, and coal costs $10 per ton. By the use of a water power If miles 
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distant and electric transmission as described with the scheme of this mill in 
§ 684, they have made a great saving amounting to the cost of the power plant 
every year or two, and permitting the profitable working of the property at 
times when it would not otherwise have paid expenses. At Silverton, Colorado, 
a multiphase plant transmits power three miles up the mountain to the Silver 
Lake mines to run the mill, hoist, air compressor, pumps, blowers, machine 
shop and lights. There is probably a saving of $86,000 per year over steam 
power. Coal previously cost $8.75 per ton at the mine. At the mill a boiler 
is kept warm all the time and a steam engine is held in reserve to be used in 
ease of accident. 

An instance is given of the location of an electric power plant at a coal mine 
near Madrid, New Mexico, and the transmission of the power under a pressure 
of 20,000 volts to tiie Coehiti and Navuho mines and mills at a distance of 
about 30 miles. 

The economical advantage that electricity has in machine shops, namely, that 
individual machines running intermittently can each have a separate motoy 
and thereby save power over the use of one large eentral motor, does not exist 
in concentration plants where the machines ran continuously. 

§ 800. In regard to the question whether it is better to use one central motor 
or engine or to use individual motors in various parts of the plant, the mills 
show that both practices exist. ' Out of 39 mills using steam power, 33 have 
one engine for the concentrating plant, while 6 have two or more engines in 
different parts of the plant. Of 28 mills using water power, 15 have but one 
wheel each, while 13 have two or more. The advantage of having but one 
engine is that of economy. The effect of the installation of the large triple 
expansion engine at Mill 44 to furnish power for the whole concentration plant, 
instead of using several small engines, was to cut the coal bill down to one-tenth 
its former size. The policy of this company now is to have the large engine for 
regular running and to have large single cylinder engines with early cut off, 
located in various parts of Ihe plant, to he used as spares in case of emergency. 

Provided the variations in load are not too great, it matters not how many 
machines arc operated from the same motor as long as the motor is not over¬ 
loaded and as long as it has a good, speed governor. Certain machines, more 
especially the vanners. require to ho run at a constant speed. It is probably 
for this reason that the majority of the gold stamp mills using water power 
have a separate water wheel for the vanners. At Mill 71. which has a separate 
motor for the vanners, the number of rotations per minute of the shaft driving 
the vanners is shown on a dial, and the vanner man lets on or cuts down the 
wafer whenever the number of rotations goes below or above the normal. Mill 
73 experienced trouble with the vanners run from a water wheel receiving water 
from a pipe with pressure varying from the irregular demands of other wheel* 
supplied by it. As the rock breakers are the most irregular users of power, they 
are in many mills driven by a separate motor at the mill, or they are located 
at the mine. This subject of the location of the rock breakers will be discussed 
later in § 821. Mill 87 ensures the smooth running of the jigs, trommels, 
vanners, etc., by driving them from a special turbine wheel supplied with a 
governor, while all the crushing machinery in the mill is driven by another 
wheel. In Mills 24, 57, 65, 73, 74 and 91, the use of several motors is well 
illustrated, as may be seen by reference to Chapter XX. 

§ 801. It will be of interest to have a rough rale by whieh to calculate the 
horse power required per ton of ore treated per 24 hours. Of course, this will' 
vary in different mills with the kind of ore and the method of treating ii and 
it will even vary in the same mill owing, to slight changes of velocity or of the 
speed of feeding and discharge, or of the size of material fed to Hie breakers. 
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For these reasons average figures can have only a general value. The following 
are the. figures obtained 1 , the figures in every ease being the horse power required 
per ton treated per 24 hours by the mill: One stamp mill (5(1) on cement gravel 
uses 0.15 horse power. Nine stamp mills on quartz rock range from 0.39 to 
1.45 horse power, average 0.86. Three combination silver mills range from 
1.82 to 3.33 horse power, average 2.42. Nine mills containing trommels, jigs, 
classifiers, vanners, etc., of which eight treat ores containing galena, while one 
treats very soft pvrite ore, range from 0.12 to 0.50 horse power, average 0.33. 
Seven mills similar to the* last, but, on harder ores, range from 0.50 to 1.00 horse 
power, average 0.78. Four Luke Superior mills treating native copper rock range 
from 0.32 to 0.77 horse power, average 0.59; this does not include the power used 
in the rock houses which would raise the figures slightly. Edison, al Mill 91, by 
speciul devices gets the power down, to 0.21 horse power on hard ore. In 
making the preceding calculations three points were brought out: First, as 
a rule about 80 or 90% of the power used in a mill is used in crushing, and 
only 10 or 20%, for concentrating. This is an argument for avoiding crushing 
whenever possible. Second, the combination mills using amalgamating pans 
require the most power, probably owing to the fine grinding that is done. Third, 
mills treating galena ore require loss power than similar mills treating other 
ores. 

§ 802. Belting is commonly used for the transmission of power short distances. 
For long distances belts are liable to have an unsteady flapping motion which 
is bad for both the belt aud the machinery. There are three chief kinds: leather, 
rubber and canvas, the second being the most common in concentrating mills. 

Of leather belts, the best kind is considered to be the oak tanned. The 
common rule for proportioning them is that a single belt 1 inch wide running 
at 1,000 feet per minute, transmits 1 horse power; a double belt needs to run 
at only 700 feet per minute, or even 500 feet if it has good length, in order 
to do the same. Taylor, 1 * 4 however, says that to get the longest life with 
the least attention for stretching, a double belt 1 inch wide should run 
at from 950 to 1,100 feet per minute to transmit 1 horse power. For 
fastening the ends, lacing or clamps may he used, or they may be scarfed, 
lapped and cemented, together with or without rivets. The last gives the 
strongest joint, but lacing or clamps are preferable for new belts where they 
have to be frequently tightened to take up the stretch. Care should be taken 
never to put belts on too tight, as this will cause high friction with subsequent 
hot boxes, wear of oil and babbitt, and perhaps broken pulleys. Taylor recom¬ 
mends that for a double leather belt when at rest the tension be not more than 
71 pounds per inch of width, in order that the belt may have long life. Vertical 
belts require to be tighter than horizontal, since their weight does not help the 
driving friction; for this reason they should be avoided as far as possible. To 
teduce friction in the boxes of a shaft it is best to have belts running in both 
directions from it. In putting on leather belts, placing the smooth or flesh 
side next to the pulley gives the greatest adhesion, but this leaves the rough or 
grain side out, which has less tensile strength than the smooth side; the grain 
side is also harder and stands the wear better if put inside. To give the 
greatest arcs of contact, the under side of a horizontal or inclined belt should 
fie the tight or driving side. To get the greatest adhesion between the pulley 
and the belt the surfaces of each should be as smooth as possible. Lagging ail 
iton pulley with leather increases the adhesion 50%. In caring for leather 
belts, oil should! not be allowed to drip upon them, as it shortens the life of 
the leather; they should not be put in very hot, cold, or damp places! When they 
become dry from use they should be dressed with blood warm tallow, which 
is.*fiowed to dry before the fire or in the sun. If very hard' and dry, they 
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should be dressed with neats foot or liver oil mixed with a small quantity of 
resin, which prevents the oil from injuring the belt. To stop slipping, common 
bar soap or resin is frequently used. Oil should never be applied to stop 
slipping, since its action is that of a lubricant and) promotes rather than prevents 
slipping. 

Rubber belts are very durable, stand heat, cold or dampness better, and have 
greater strength and less slip than leather. Grease is bad for rubber belts, as it 
decomposes the rubber. To preserve them they may be. painted with a com¬ 
position made of equal parts of red 1 lead, black lead, French yellow and litharge 
mixed will) boiled linseed oil and japan enough to make it, dry quickly. If a 
rubber belt slips from dust or other cause, moisten the inner side lightly with 
a little boiled linseed oil and sprinkle with chalk. A little dry resin will often 
stop rubber belts from slipping. Vczin holds that with proper usage rubber 
bolts need no dressing, and the compounds generally used to prevent slip almost 
invariably contain grease, which decomposes the rubber, and at the same time 
dirt soon mixes with the dressing and forms knobs all over the pulleys. 

To keep bells at their proper tightness and obviate frequent tightening, as 
well as to give ample warning of its necessity, tightening pulleys or idlers P 
should be used, working preferably on the slack side of the belts, as shown in 

Fig. 528. These should be hinged at H so 
that they may adjust themselves. The pres¬ 
sure exerted bv them should be adjusted by 
weights in the box W or by a rope and a 
counterweight. The weight should corre¬ 
spond to the size of the belt and to the 
amount of its deflection from a straight line. 
As the latter increases with the stretch of the 
belt it becomes necessary to increase the pres¬ 
sure of the tightener. Ixwse ropes should bo provided to lift the tighteners quickly 
off the belts whenever necessary. The best splice to insure smooth running 
of high speed belts over tighteners is the scarfed, lapped and cemented leather 
belt or the endless factory made rubber belt. Where a laced joint must be 
used the diamond lap splice is best; for moderate speeds, the ordinary butt 
splice may be used. According to Vezin, the total stretch of a good belt, whether 
leather or rubber, if properly treated and not subjected to excessive strains, ought 
not to be more than lj or 2%. Taylor says that the total stretch of leather 
belling exceeds 6% of the original length. 

The use of open belts without tighteners often involves a slip of from 2.5 
to 3%, which must be allowed for in the calculations. With the use of well 
proportioned belts and tightening pulleys, this figure is reduced to 0.5%, which 
represents the creep and not slip, and may ordinarily be neglected'. 

In Mill 91, Edison prefers canvas belts sewed together and soaked in linseed 
oil. Rubber belts are next best, but as they are not stitched they are liable 
to split. He favors leather belts the least, as they cost too much and do not 
wear any better. Belt clamps are used for fastening, and all main belts have 
tightening pulleys which are lagged. Mill 92 uses a make of canvas belting 
called the Gandy (see § 628). The common opinion in regard to canvas belting 
is that it is not so efficient in transmitting power as either leather or rubber. 

The belts in Mill 94 are designed, when running, to have 54 pounds tension 
per inch of width on the tight side of single leather or 4-ply rubber, and 90 
pounds for double leather or 6-ply rubber. 

§ 803. Rope Transmission.—'T he advantages of ropes either of wire or hemp 
for the transmission of pojver are that they can be used to drive at any angle 
by the use of intermediate sheaves, and they always give warning of a break. 
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Unwin 60 says that when transmitting full power the efficiency of the system is 
remarkably high. Probably for moderate distances the efficiency is greater than 
with any other mode of transmission. But the waste of work is the same for 
all loads transmitted, so that when working at less than full power the efficiency 
falls off. 

Wire ropes are usually made of six strands with a hemp center. Each strand 
commonly contains either 7 or 19 wires; sometimes 12 or other numbers are 
used. The 19-wiro strand is preferable for power transmission, since it lasts 
longer, owing to its greater flexibility, although the small wires do not stand 
surface wear as well. The life of wire rope is also diminished by having short 
bends in it. The diameters of the sheaves for 7, 12 and 19-wire strand ropes 
should be at least 150, 115 and 90 times the diameter of the rope, respectively. 
For wire rope, the groove in the sheave is circular in section, and the rope 
rests in the bottom of the groove usually on a filling of rubber, leather or wood, 
to give higher friction than iron. For hemp rope, however, the groove is made 
V-shaped, and the rope never touches the bottom, but is wedged between the 
sides of the groove. The life of wire rope for driving is lengthened by lubrica¬ 
tion either with linseed oil or with some one of the various compositions that are 
on the market. Care should be taken not to load the rope excessively since ,it 
will then continue to stretch after the first stretching customary with a new wire 
rope has passed, and thereby cause frequent stops for retightening. 

The limit of economy of rope transmission is about a mile in distance. Where 
long spans are used, intermediate supporting pulleys are required, fewer for the 
driving side, however, than for the slack side. A better scheme than this, how¬ 
ever, is to use intermediate stations at each of which are two sheaves for contin¬ 
uing the transmission by a new rope. The efficiency decreases however as the 
number of stations increases as is shown in Table 382, from Stahl. 40 


TABU5 382. —EFFICIENCY OF WIRE HOPE TRANSMISSION. 


Number of Inter- Efficiency of 
mediate Stations. System. 

Power Wasted. 
Percent. 

Number of Inter¬ 
mediate Stations. 

Efficiency of 
System. 

Power Wasted. 
Percent. 

0 0.962 

8.8 

8 

0.908 

9.2 

1 0.944 

6.6 

4 

0.890 

11,0 

2 0.926 

7.6 

6 

0.878 

12.7 


In order that the rope may drive satisfactorily it must have a certain amount 
of deflection nr sag. The proper deflections when the rope is at rest ore shown 
in Table 383. It is found in practice that it does not drive satisfactorily on 


TABLE 383. —PROPER DEFLECTIONS OF ROPE AT REST. 


Span in feet . 

. 60 100 160 

200 

250 

800 

850 

400 

460 

Deflection in inches. 

. 1« T IB* 



m 

84« 

uok 

140 


spams less than 54 feet unless tightening sheaves are used on the slack side of the 
rope. The usual maximum span when the under side of the rope is the driving 
side is about 370 feet, but by using the upper side as the driving side longer 
Spans may be used—in one instance as much as 1,700 feet. 

The use of rope transmission is quite common in the mills. Among the 
instances are the following: Mills 83 and 84 use manilla rope transmission for 
their main power lines. Mill 38 transmits about 450 feet from the power house 
to the,mill by wire rope but uses belts in the mills. A proposition to replace 
this by electric transmission was vetoed as not effecting any saving on such a 
short distance. Mill 44 has one central power house and uses wire rope trans- 
' mission to the various parts of the plant. This system replaced the former sys¬ 
tem of individual engines in each department and thereby reduced considerably 
ifjjhebst of power. 
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In transmitting power at Mill 94 it is considered to be essential that 
the section of the groove in which the wire rope runs be a perfect 
circle; otherwise there will be too much vibration in the rope. This should be 
at once remedied by turning out the groove with a gouge. In this mill no 
lubricant is applied to the rope, as it is claimed that the grease decomposes the 
rubber filling of the sheaves and gradually destroys it. 

In the Anna dressing works at Przibram power is transmitted by wire 
ropes, the condemned hoisting ropes from various shafts being utilized for this 
purpose. 

The field of wire rope transmission has been considerably narrowed by 
electricity, and several instances are known to the author where electricity has 
replaced it in coal plants. Its disadvantages are that it is somewhat, troublesome 
to maintain in good running order since the variation of length with the tempera¬ 
ture is not adequately provided for by tightening devices. 

§804. (lEAiiiNCi has the advantage that it affords a. positive motion without 
any chance of slip. Its use is to be avoided, however, as much as possible, since 
it wears rapidly from dust and causes increased Joss of power bv friction unless 
cut gears efficiently lubricated and protected from dirt are usp<i. Mill 91 even 
goes so far as to run gearing in oil. Out genre have less loss from friction than 
cast gears. The special field for gearing seems to be in its use as bevel gears 
to change the direction of transmission of power through 90°. Thus, at Mill 
Shi, the two engines are geared to the same transverse shaft by miter gears and 
this transverse shaft drives the four line shafts in the mill through oilier miter 
gears. One of the engines also drives a fifth line shaft direct. 

§ 805. Sl’ROCKKT AND Chain Drive is used, to some extent, in the mills, chiefly 
on elevators and trommels. As a rule, however, it is not favored owing to the 
trouble resulting from its complication and necessity of frequent repairs. 
Whenever used, frequent inspection is necessary to avoid breaks as far as possible. 
Mill 37 reports that half the stoppages were due to the sprocket gears of the 
trommels. A similar slate of affairs existed in a certain coal screening plant.. 

§ 800. Friction Clutches are quite common in the mills, being used to 
connect various sections of the plant to tile main shafting, for example, for the' 
connecting or disconnecting of either a single or a double battery in a stamp 
mill. They should never he thrown in with a jerk, but he made to take up 
their load gradually so that the driving machinery attains its full speed with 
an approximately uniformly accelerated motion. 

§ 807. Demon or Machines.— Tn choosing machines there are certain points 
to be looked after. Perhaps the first and most important one is strength. This 
is more essential in milling work than in any other line, sinee milling machinery 
in many instances goes into remote and inaccessible districts where a break 
down means much loss of time, delay and expense in replacing the broken part. 
Strength does not necessarily imply that the machine should be huge and 
cumbersome, but that it should be so designed that the stock is put in where 
the stresses occur. Superfluous stock does no good, and it has the disad¬ 
vantage that it raises the original cost and also the freight charges. McOal- 
11 ™”° considers that there is room for considerable improvement in this respect 
He advocates that the size of the parts be proportioned according to the calculated 
stresses, such modifications being made as intelligent interpretation of the results 
of practical experience show to be necessary. The strength and weight should 
never be so low, however, that the machine lacks rigidity, and is unable to absorb 
vibrations. It follows that sectional machines are to be avoided unless the con-, 
ditions are such as to make their use absolutely necessary. 

The second important point is simplicity; that is, of two machines of the 
same type always use the one which has the fewest number of parts, other things 
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being equal, since the simpler machine is the easier to keep in good running 
order. A good machine does not have to be well finished all over, since certain 
parts can always be made rough without any detriment. In some places too 
much care and finish can not be given; for example, in journals and their align- 
ment. ihe author cites a case of a manufacturer who makes a certain piece 
of apparatus in which a great many of the parts are machined so as to be not 
only smooth running, but also pleasing to the eye. Other manufacturers of the 
same apparatus make only those parts machined which arc necessary for smooth 
running. The latter apparatus, though it docs not shine so much as the former, 
runs quite as well and costs less. Attention should be paid to the wearing parts 
of the machine. They should he easily removable, and should he so designed 
that when they are worn out only a small amount of the material should be left 
to he thrown away. 

High speed is to lx; avoided as far as possible in milling machinery, since 
with the scant care usually bestowed in mills, when once the machine begins 
to get out of order, it is liable to shake itself to pieces. 

The use of standard machines with easily replaceable parts is to be recommended 
on account of the time and money saved by their use. A great variety of 
machines in a single mill doing the same work is to be avoided, as each requires 
its own set of supplies, and each kind of machine has its own idiosyncrasies to 
be learned and cared for by the mill force. If all the machines are alike, saving 
in both these directions is effected. The author believes that it pays to carry 
this principle of replaceable parts even so far as to have models,' drawings, 
templates or gauges for the wearing parts giving the proper sizes; for example, 
to show the exact dimensions of the shoe and stem sockets in stamp bosses, to 
show the taper of the shoe shank and of the stems, to show the right size of 
the jaw and cheek plates in breakers in order that a new set may be sure to 
fit, to show the proper sieve dimensions, height of tailboards, clc!, on jigs so 
that one jig will not havo a tailboard 4 inches high while its neighbor treating 
the same material has one only 3 inches high. There are many other similar 
examples that might be mentioned. 

§ 808. Lubrication and Care of Journals. —There are three elements of 
cost in lubrication: that of the power consumed in friction, that of the oil used, 
and that of the wear in the boxes. As in all other places where machinery is 
used, so also in a concentrating plant, lubrication is an important matter. Care 
in this may make thp difference between a dividend and an assessment. 

The qualities of a good lubricant as given by Kent’ 5 arc: (t) Sufficient body 
or viscosity to keep the surfaces free from contact under maximum pressure. 

(2) The greatest possible fluidity consistent with the foregoing condition. 

(3) The lowest possible coefficient of friction which in bath lubrication would be 
for fluid friction approximately. (4) The greatest capacity for storing and car¬ 
rying away heat. (5) A high temperature of decomposition. (0) Power to 
resist oxidation or the action of the atmosphere to cause gumming. (7) Free¬ 
dom from corrosive action on the metals. Conditions (1) and (2) are fulfilled 
by the following oils in the order named: good mineral oils; sperm; neats-foot; 
lard oil: the first being the best. Kent also gives the best lubricants for different 
purposes as follows: 


Low temperatures as In rock drills driven by com¬ 
pressed air. 

Very great pressures, slow sp*»»»d. 

Heavy pressures, with slow speed. 

Heavy pressures and high speed. 

light pressures and high speed. 

Ordinary machinery.. 

Steam cylinders.. 


| Light mineral lubricating oils. 

Oraphite, soapstone and other solid lubricants. 

The above, and lard, tallow and other greases, 

Rnerm oil, castor oil and heavy mineral oils. 

Roerm, refined petroleum, olive, rape, cottonseed. 

J Lard oil, tallow oil, heavy mineral oils and the hear- 
\ ier vegetable oils. 

Heavy mineral oils, lard, tallow. 
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The mineral oils for ordinary machinery should have a specific gravity of 85° 
to 29° Beaume and a flash point of 3(10° F. 

To mineral oils to be used for ordinary work it is usual to add about 25 Jo of 
animal oil which adheres better to the metal while the mineral oil in turn adheres 
to it. The liability of animal oils to decompose into free fatty acids is the dis¬ 
advantage of the mixture. Neats foot is probably the least objectionable on this 
score. 

The mill inan unfortunately has as a rule no means of making the usual tests 
on oil and is therefore at the mercy of the seller. It is possible however to make 
a rough test of the lubricating value of different oils by noting the relative times 
it takes a given bearing to get hot after having been well oiled and run with each 
sample. 

For use in a great many places about a mill the suggestion has been made to 
the author that the use of hard lubricants of the type of Albany grease (skim- 
mings from glue manufacture) is very suitable. These have the advantage that 
being applied under pressure of a spring and from closed cups they work from 
the center of Ihe journal toward the cuds where a grit collar is formed pre¬ 
venting the entrance of dust. They require no attention beyond filling, since 
they slop feeding automatically when the machinery is not in motion. 

g 809. Wherever possible, lubrication should be continuous whether oil or 
thick grease is used. This keeps friction as low as possible and at the same 
time serves as an additional safeguard against grit getting in at the ends of the 
bearings. 

The cutting of bearings and gears is generally due to grit. This must be 
kept out by all precautions—by having covers which are removed only when there 
is no chance of dust getting in, and by the use of oil free from dirt. With 
these precautions the use of cotton waste over an oil hole to filter out dirt is 
not necessary, except in a few cases where a cover can not be removed without 
exposure to dust. 

At Mill 91, as a result of considerable study, Edison has 
installed a pipe system by which between 4.000 and 5,000 
bearings are automatically oiled and the excess of oil flows 
back, is filtered and pumped up to the store tank holding 
4,000 gallons, from which it Hows on its way to again lubri¬ 
cate the bearings. The best grade of babbitt is used on his 
bearings. On his conveyor axles he has a device, shown in 
Fig. 529, in which 11 is a reservoir made dust tight by the 
stopper 8 held by the spring T. The oil thus works 
through the journal, and at the other end a pin P 
causes the formation of a protecting collar of oil, dust 
and grit. The reservoir holds 75 grams of oil mid is refilled every two months. 
Even with all his friction saving and lubricating devices, he finds that 65% 
of the power developed by his engines is used up in friction. 

At Mill 5, on the log washers, where the motion is not very rapid, the bearings 
are kept well protected from grit, and the utmost precaution is used 1 to keep 
them well greased with a heavy, thick grease. The pressure and the width of 
the bearings is so great that, if grit gets in, it grinds up very fine and does 
not wear the bearings very much. 

§ 810. Heating the Mill.—T his is usually done by steam pipes, using the 
exhaust steam from the engines. Mill 66 has a sheet iron drum 18 inches in 
diameter running along in front of the amalgamated apron plates and into 
this the exhaust steam passes. The Lake Superior copper mills use the exhaust 
from the steam stamps. Mill 38, ■which is run by water power, has special 
boilers tp generate steam for heating. Mill 42 is heated by coils of 4-inch pipes 



fig. 529. —edison’s 
oiling device. 
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receiving the exhaust steam from the steam stamps. The new mill at this place 
is heated by ordinary radiators ami coils of 1| or 3-inch pipes, using mostly direct 
steam at reduced pressure from the boilers, although some exhaust steam is also 
used. 

At Mill 40 the ore in the sorting house bins is kept from freezing, even in 
coldest weather, by carrying the exhaust steam from the hoisting engines through 
pipes under the inclined bottoms of the bins and having the underspace well 
housed. 


Vezin recommends instead of putting steam pipes into the various places, which 
it is desired to heat, that a complete heating apparatus consisting of a chamber 
full of steam pipes, as made by the li. F. Sturtevant Company, of Boston, be 
used. Air is heated in this and blown in at the top of the room to be heated 
while the out draft is at the bottom of the room. In this way if the ceiling 
or roof is tight, the space is heated in the most economical manner and with 
nearly the same temperature at the floor as at the ceiling. This method is in 
actual use at the new Dufferin mill, Halifax County, Nova Scotia, where the 
building has also been made extra tight to keep out the cold as much as possible. 

The scheme of heating the hand picking part of Mill 13 has already been 
described in $ 3(18. 

In many European mills large stoves are much used for heating. At the 
Himmelfahrt mill, at Freiberg, which is comparatively modem, steam, both 
direct and exhaust, i? used. 

§811. Ventilation and Dust Prevention. —As far as the presence of 
impure air is concerned, the ventilation of a mill takes care of itself, but if 


is the occurrence of hot air and of dust that makes ventilation necessary. Hot 
air may lie let out at the top of the building by swinging shutters on all four 
sides of the building. These are controlled from below by cords or rods. By 
having openings on four sides it is always possible to have the outlet on the 
lee side of the building. Permanent openings in the roof are to be condemned. 
Dust is bad not only for the workmen, but also for the machinery. In most of 
the wet concentrating mills water is added to the'ore very early in the process, 
either at one of the crushing machines or during the screening, and the amount 
of dust that is formed is negligible. It is only in dry mills such as pneumatic, 
magnetic, sampling and cyanide plants that a large amount of dust is formed. . 
For removing it, the use of permanent openings in the roof or the opening of 
doors and windows is very inefficient and in cold weather inapplicable. The 
only proper method is to use an exhaust fan, which should be connected with 
all elevator, screen and roll casings, so as to produce an inward draught and 
thus prevent dust from getting out into the mill at the points where the dust 
is made. In order that the fan may be, efficient, the various 
casings should be made as tight as possible. To do this, jM 

Vezin recommends that they be made of common rough i|| || 

lumber, which is planed off for about an inch each side of Ep j C 

the joint, and strips of cotton cloth about 1 j inches wide || 

ire glued on, as shown in Fig. 530. The glue should be «" 

thin and the cloth must bo damp (wrung out). While pi a . 530 , fig. 531.’ 
still soft the cloth is pressed into the crack, as shown in VJ3ZlN » 8 dust-pboof- 
Fig. 531, with a spatula or dull case knife. This al- J ‘ nEVTC1 , 
ows for shrinkage of the wood. The cloth is finally 
mushed over with glue. The joint thus made is superior to the best matched . 
warding. The fan should have a free discharge passage into the air, or if the ) 
lust is valuable a dust chamber with baffle plates will catch the most of it,A 
Passing the dust through a rain of water or atomized water will also settle it 
Uie'nse of baffle plates without a reduction in velocity is of very little value:,f 
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Hoppers in the passages serve to catch particles which might otherwise settle 
and gradually reduce the area. 

Mill 1)1 treats the ore dry, and in most of the machinery no easing is used. 
As a consequence, the dust is very thick, even though there are ventilating fans 
in the sides of the building. The workmen wear sponge respirators, which are 
soaked with water in summer and glycerine in winter. 

§812. Lighting.' —-Sufficient side windows should be provided so that the 
quality of the work of the machines may he readily seen. Heavy glass skylights 
in the roof are even more efficient than side windows. Whitewashing the inside 
of the mill will help the lighting immensely. For night work, electricity is 
best, as it is the most convenient, avoids danger of fire and is cheap and clean. 
Incandescent electric lights should be surrounded by heavy wire netting where 
there is any danger of being struck. The electric arc light enables the natural 
colors of tlie minerals to he best recognized, and is preferable for hand picking. 
Electricity is almost universally used to-day, except in a few of the older or of the 
smaller mills. A dynamo placed in the engine room is usually sufficient for, 
the lighting of all the buildings of a small mining and milling'plant, and the* 
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TABLE 381.—LABOR REQUIRED IN THE MILLS. 


Men Requir- 

(Inparity per 

One Man 

Wages 

Total Cost 

Cost per Tor 


ei! per 21 

24 Hours. 

Treats per 24 

per Man 

per 24 Hours 


Hours, (a) 

Tons. 

Hours. Tons. 

per Shift. 

for tabor. 


Montf). 

(ft) 2 

(ft) 8 

(6) 4 





(ft) 9 s 

(ft) 50 

(ft) 5.6 

$1.75 




(ft) 6 s 

(ft) lOOto 120 

(ft) 16.7 to 20 

1.50 to 2.50 

114.75 

(0.12 to 0.15 


(ft) 17 8 

(ft) 120 to 185 

(ft) 7.1 to 7.0 

0.40 to 2.00 

19.45 

0.14 to 0.16 


(ft) 21 8 

(ft)150 

(ft) 7.1 

0.50 to 2.00 

20.80 

0.14 


(ft) 4* 

(ft) 83 

(ft) 8.8 

1.75 to 2.50 

8.25 

0.25 


10» 

95 

9.5 

8.00 to 5.00 




13 s 

175 

1.1.5 

2.25 to 5.00 

85.50 

0.20 

80.00 

7 8 

40 to 50 

5.7 to 7.1 

2.25 to 8.00 




16 s 

175 

10.9 

1.25 to 2.00 

24.35 

0.14 

15.00 

23s 

100 

4.3 

0.70 to 1.50 

48.00 

0.43 

12.00 

61 8 

900 

14.8 

0.75 to 2.50 




28 s 

200 

7.1 

2.00 to 8.60 

76.50 

0.88 

20 . 00 to 2 r .00 

23* 

120 

5.2 

2.50 to 4.00 




(ft) 15 * 

(ft) 100 

(i>) 6.7 

2.75 

41.25 

0.41 

8o!oo 

25 » 

850 

14 

2.50 to 3.00 




24s 

530 

22.1 

2.50 to 3.50 

72.26 

0.14 


15 s 

200 

13.3 

8.00 to 5.00 

55.50 

0.28 


18 w 

500 

88.5 

3.00 to 5.00 

46.50 

0.09 

80.00 

14 v> 

300 

21.4 





14 w 

250 to 800 

17.9 to 21 

8.50 to 5.00 

50.50 

0.17 to 0.20 


2Hs 

275 to 800 

12 to 18 

8.00 to 4.50 

82.00 

0.27 to 0.80 


16 * 

150 

9.4 

8.00 to 8.50 

57.50 

0.88 

80.00 

10 w 

90 

9 

8.00 to 4.50 

85.00 

0.39 


23 s 

130 

5.6 

8.50 to 4.50 

90.50 

0.70 


5 io 

64 

12.8 

2.25 to 5.00 

18.00 

0.28 


4 w 

80 

20 

2.50 to 8.00 




7 w 

60 

8.6 

1.50 to 8.50 




6 w 

115 to 128 

19.2 to 81.3 

2.00 to 3.50 




5 to 

100 to 150 

20 to 30 

2.50 to 8.00 





98 

20.7 

2.50 to 4.00 




104 # 

400 

20.8 

2.50 to 8.00 

64.83 

0.16 


7s 

60 to 65 

7.1 to 9.8 

1.80 to 8.50 

11.60 

0.18 to 0.28 

15.00-17.00 

15 s 

305 

7 

3.00 to 4.50 





100 to 115 

12 to 18.8 

3.00 to 8.50 

27.50 

0.24 to 6.28 


5 to 

120 

24 

2.50 to 3.00 




8 to 

300 

87.5 





8 w 

800 

87.5 





4 w 

152 

88 

8.00 to 8.00 

ii .do 

0.07 


11 or 12 to 

85 

7.1 to 7.7 

2.75 to 6.00 

86.25 

0.48 


8 w 

100 

38.8 





2 io 

100 

60 

8.50 to 8.00 




7 

400 

57.1 

1.50 




8 or 4 to 

12 to 16 

4 





89# 

no 

2.8 

8.00 to 4.50 




82 8 

120 

8.8 

2.00 to 4.00 

85.50 

0.71 


81 8 

300 

8.2 

2.00 to 8.50 

88.25 

0.88 


10# 

75 

7.5 

2.50 to 4.00 

80.50 

0.41 

22.00 




1.10 to 1.25 




112# 

4,000 

85.7 





i 

___ 






(a) *—steam power, w—water power. (6) Only work one shift of about 10 hours. 
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attention necessary is confined to the starting, stopping and occasional oiling 
and inspection. Some plants bate installed a spare machine to use in case of 
accident or emergency. If oil lamps are used around amalgamated plates, great 
care should he taken to avoid oil on the latter. 

§ 813. Labob in the Mills.— The tendency of modern ore dressing mills is 
to reduce the quantity of labor required, and at the same time to raise the 
quality of it. The work requiring intelligence is carefully kept separate from 
the purely mechanical on the theory that a man cannot give satisfactory results 
if he is working both his brain and his body at the same time. 

For an enumeration of the men required in the individual mills, the reader 
is referred to Chapter XX., but a summary of the labor required in different 
mills is shown in Table 3.84. For purpose of comparison, computations have 
been made of the tons treated per man, and also the cost per ton. The table 
shows that the amount treated per man varies greatly even in mills of the same 
class. This variation is due to several catises, such as: (1) the size of the mill, 
since a large mill can always be run with less labor per ton than a small one; 
(3) the difficulty of the problem, since an easily treated ore gives the mill high 
capacity and requires only simple treatment: (3) the length of shift, as more 
men will he required working eight-hour shifts than working twelve; (4) the 
use of water power instead of steam; (f>) whether or not the mill is favorably 
located and designed to minimize labor ; (6) the cost and quality of the labor, 
for when labor is cheap and of an inferior quality, more will be required. The 
wages paid are also variable, being governed chiefly by the cost of living. The 
cost per ton for labor is dependent upon the number of tons treated per man and 
upon the wages paid. 

The “Men Inquired per 34 Hours,” in Table 384, is the total number of men 
employed, but where the mill is run 24 hours per day, as is usually the case, 
the men are divided up into two or throe shifts, so that the number of mom 
actually working at any one time is only from i to | of the total employed. 
The length of shift, that is, whether eight or twelve hours, will depend onthe 
situation. A bard position like that of fireman is more often worked in eight- 
hour shifts, while an easier position like that of table or vanner man is extended 
to twelve. 

Analyzing the figures of ions treated per man in Table 384, we find that 
in the hand jig plants (Mills 2 and 3) the tons treated per mlan are 4 and S.6 
respectively, (fold stamp mills range from 5.6 tons jn Mill 55 to 37.5 tons in 
Mills 73 and 74, these last two being mills of good size, well designed and run 
with a high capacity per stamp. Canvas plants treat from 33.3 tons (Mill 
78) to 57,1 tons (Mill 80) per man. These mills require very little labor, how¬ 
ever, since such a large percentage of the stuff treated is waste. The three 
combination silver mills (82, 83 and' 84) range from 2.8 to 3.8 tons per man. 
This type of mill is the most expensive of any in the table in regard to labor, 
since it includes the three processes of plate amalgamation, concentration and 
pan amalgamation. Of the large number of jigging mills, the range is from 


XL foreman. 

1 millwright, 

H pip© Utter, 

2 englnemen, 

2 firemen, 

XL night foremen, 

1 head amalgamator, 
4 amalgamators, 
2 crushermen, 

2 oilers, 

2 feeders, 

2 laborers. 


4.3 tons in Mill 24 to 38.5 tons in Mill 32, but the latter mill has a very high 
capacity for its size, and most of these mills treat less than 15 tons per man 
per 24 hours. As an example of the organization of labor in a 100-etamp mill 
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the list on page 1101 shows the number of men and to whom each is responsible in 
Mill 06. 

The author received no figures from the Lake Superior native copper mills, 
but thinks the following figures are approximately correct for the labor required 
to run a mill with five heads of steam stamps for 24 hours: 1 foreman, 2 assist¬ 
ant foremen, 2 engineers, 15 firemen, 6 head runners, 10 feeders, 20 jig boys, 

4 table men, 1 blacksmith. In addition to these there will be about 8 additional 
men required in such mills as regrind the middlings. Such mills as barrel the 
copper will require also perhaps 2 coopers. This makes a total of 61 or 71 men, 
and assuming 300 tons treated per stamp per 24 hours, the tons treated per 
man will be from 21.1 to 24.6. 

S 814. For comparison with the American jigging mills, the following figures 
of a few Herman mills are given, all of which are using graded treatment upon 
ores containing lead and zinc. The liimmelfahrt Mill, at Freiberg, using steam 
power, washes 150 or even 200 tons pet 10 hours, using a force of 55 men. This 
is at the rate of from 2.7 to 3.6 tons per man. The Silbcrau works at films, using 
both steam and water power, treats 200 tons in 10 hours with a force of 111 
men, including overseers and machinists, but exclusive of roustabouts. This is 
1.8 tons per man. The new Gute Hoffnung mill, at St. Goar on the Rhine, 
treats 50 to 60 tons in 10 hours with 45 men, or at the rate of 1.1 to 1.3 tons 
per man. At the old mill they required 90 men, and even by running day and 
night they could hardly treat half as much, and the quality was no better than 
at the new mill. The Clausthal works treat 270 to 275 tons per 10 hours, 
employing 450 men and using both steam and water power. This is 0.6 ton 
per man per 10 hours. At Ramsbeck 1.5 tons per man are treated. It will 
lie seen that these five foreign mills each use more labor than the American. 
There are several reasons for this: (1) the foreign mills are somewhat more 
complex; (2) many of them are not so conveniently designed for automatic 
handling; (3) labor is cheaper, and consequently more work is done by hand. 
The low figure shown at Clausthal is especially due to the inconvenient arrange^ 
ment of the plant whereby an excessive amount of tramming is required. 

Regarding the “Cost per Ton for Labor” in Table 384, it will be found that 
as a rule it varies inversely as the tons treated per man. 

It may be said that in general the capacity of the mill and the quality of the 
product depend largely upon the intelligence and reliability of the men employed 
in the various departments. A saving made in wages may be more than offset ■' 
by losses in efficiency of machines due to ignorance or neglect. The lossesyby 
theft are not common in mills other than gold and silver. To avoid clannWh- 
ness, which often leads to needless labor troubles, it is well to employ men of 
several nationalities. In hand picking, hoys under supervision may he substi¬ 
tuted for men as having keener vision and quicker motion. 

One means of increasing the efficiency of the working force is for the most 
part neglected by mill authorities. Almost the only instance observed of any 
sanitary precautions or hygienic care of the men was at Mill 22, where a change , 
housa is provided for both mine and mill hands. This is furnished with individual 
lookers, steam coil for drying wet clothes, hand baths and a swimming tank. Mill 
38 and the new plant at Mill 42 have the same as Mill 22, except the swimming 
tank. 

§ 815. Water.— Water is required in the mill for three thinp: First, for the 
concentration; second, for the power, either as water power or to supply the 
boilers; third, for protection against fire. The amount used, the source and 
the method of bringing to the mill are given in Chapter XX. under each mill. 
The subject is here considered only from a general point of view. , - 

The amount of water used in the mills is given in Table 385. For purpq^-; 
of comparison, the mills are arranged in different groups and the figures hayf 5 
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TABLE 385.—WATER USED IN THE MILLS. 




Mill No. 

Water Used per 24 Hours. 

Capacity of 
Mill per 

24 Hours. 

-! 

Water Used per Ton of Ore. 

Remarks. 


Gallons. 

Tons. 

Gallons. Toni*. 



Gold Stamp Mills. 


53. 

51,840 (a) 

90 

576.0 

2.40 

56. 

96,386 (a) 

60 

1,605.6 

6.69 

57...*. 

150.198(a) 

64 

2,440.5 

10.18 

69. 

240,750 (a) 

60 

4,012.5 

16.78 

81. 

239,040 (a) 

115 to 128 

1.867.5 tD 2,078.6 

7.79 to 8.66 

62. 

259,OOt) (a) 

100 to 150 

1,730.8 to 2,596 

7.21 to 10.82 

64. 

151,000 (a) 

98 

1,623.7 

6.77 

65. 

128.840 (a) 

200 

619.2 

2.58 

67. 

210.000 

50 to 65 

8,824.6 to 4,820 

18.80 to 18.01 

68. 

213,120 

105 

2,029.7 

8.46 

73. 

185,760 (a) 

800 

819.2 

2.58 

74. 

185,760 (a) 

800 

619.2 

2.58 

75. 

179,070 (a) 

160 

1,197.8 

4.99 


Combination Silver Mills. 


252,576 


110 

2,296.1 

9.57 

Steam power. 

.15,860(5) ) 




Concentrating 

.89,480(6) \ 

120 

457 

1.01 

Total. 

.64,840(6) f 




FreBh. 

.70,000 1 


700 

2.92 

Rep urnped. 

.30,000 1 

100 

800 

1.25 

Total. 

100,000 J 


1,000 

4.17 


30 stamp®. 
10 stamps. 
40 stamps. 
40 stamps. 
40 stamps. 
60 stamps. 
80 stamps. 
40 stamps. 
20 stamps. 
(10 stamps. 
60 stamps. 
60 stamps. 
40 stamps. 


50 stamps. 
60 stamps. 

40 stamps. 


Jigging Mill. _ 

| 12C to 186(c) 450.8 to 616.7 1.92 to 2.15 

Mills with Jigs, Vanners and Tables. 


Fresh. 98,600 

Repumped —144.000 


l Total.287,600 

20. 1,168.000 

25 . 2,250,000 

f Fresh. 48,200 

gg * . Repumped. 86,400 

I Total.129,600 

28. 900,000 (a) (c) 



584.8 

2.28 

175 

822.8 

8.48 


1,857.6 

5.66 

175 

6,582.8 

27.45 

900 

2,500 

10.48 


216 

0.90 

200 

482 

1.80 


648 

2.70 

100(c) 1 

9,000 

87.58 


Montana Copper Sulphide Mills. 
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all been reduced to the basis of amount of water per ton of ore. It will be 
seen that the amount varies from 2 or 3 tons of water per ton of ore in some 
of the stamp mills to 40 tons in some of the complex mills. 

In general the water requirements of a mill depend; upon several conditions: 
(1) Upon the kind of the mill. A hand; jigging mill requires very little more 
water than that which is used in washing off fines and that which goes off as 
moisture with the concentrates and lailingB. The simpler gravity stamp mills 
use much less water than the more complex steam stamp mills. (2) Upon the 
capacity of the mill and the various conditions which affect it. For example, 
Mills ft!) and 05 have 40 stamps each, but Mill ft!) stamps less than one-third as 
much ore as Mill 05 with proportionally increased water rate. (3) The water 
used depends upon the amount that is available. Where there is plenty there is 
no need to economize. To illustrate this note that in Table 38ft Mill 84, which 
suffers from scarcity of water uses, with no injury to the work done, loss than half 
as much per ton as Mill 83, where water is abundant. These two mills arc of the 
same typo and have almost exactly the same capacity per stamp. Notice also the 
small amount used in Mill 2fi compared with others of its class. Mill 38 esti¬ 
mates that it could easily cut the quantity of water used down to two-thirds the 
present quantity if necessary. The author knows of an instance when 1 a super¬ 
intendent decreased the amount of water fed to a steam-stamp until the quantity 
was less than one-half, before the mill men complained. 

In addition to the data given in Table 1185 Mill 08 gives a detailed account as 
follows: 

Engine (180 hors* power). 5.760 gallons per 24 hours. 

60 stamps. 172.800 “ “ “ 

24 vanners. 84.560 M ** “ 

Total.213,120 “ “ “ 

and Mill 82 as follows: 

Engine (200 horse power). 

Live steam for amalgamating pans 

80 stamps. . 

20 vanners. 

12 settlers.. 

Total.252,570 “ 

In Table 38ft the figures given include water used for generating steam except 
as noted in cases where water power is used. It will be seen that no average fig¬ 
ures on water required for water power can be given since the amount will vary 
with the head'. It will he very easy however to calculate this amount when the 
power required and the head are known. 

As shown by Mill 83 in Table 385 andi by the detailed statements of Mills 68 
and 82, the water used for steam power is a small fraction of the total water of the 
mill. 

$ 81 fi. The saving that can be made by settling and repumping is shown by 
Mills 20, 26, 39, 40 and 84 of Table 385. The extremes are Mills 26 and 40, 
which show that of the total water uged only 33% and 81% respectively have to 
be supplied fresh. Mill 40 however is not saving nearly all the water that it 
might by settling and it therefore seems fair to conclude, that under favorable 
conditions, of the total water supply of the mill two-thirds can be obtained from 
settling and using over the waste water and* only one-third has to be supplied 
fresh. Mills 68 and 82 estimate that they could cut the water down one-half if, 
the waste was settled and repumped. 

At Broken Hill, New South Wales,* 1 * the total water used per 24 hours 
in a mill having steam stamp and Collom jigs was 1,647,000 gallons, but as 
the water was settled and used over, the amount actually supplied per 24 hours 


,. 15.840 gallons por 24 hours. 
. 6.886 “ 

.144.000 « “ ** 

. 28,800 ** “ “ 

.. 57,600 “ “ “ 
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was only 30,000 gallons. The mill treated 170 tons per 24 hours, making the 
water actually supplied to be 176 gallons (0.734 ton) per ton of ore. Only 
30 000 

1 647 000 ° r a * )ou *' V® °f the total water used has to be supplied fresh. 

The table shows that mills with steam stamps, classifiers and Collom jigs 
(44 to 48 inclusive) require more water than those with rolls, trommels and 
Harz jigs (39, 40 and 41). A quotation 10 on the water required in a wet 
silver mill is as follows: For boiler, 7| gallons per horn; power per hour; 
for each stamp, 72 gallons per horse power per hour; for each pan, 120 gallons 
per horse power per hour; for each settler, 60 gallons per horse power per hour. 
Usually in the Washoe district, the total water consumption in a wet silver 
mill is between 1,870 and 2,250 gallons of water per ton of rock treated, or from 
2.5 to 3.75 gallons of water per stamp per minute. 

§817. The water supply of a mill comes either by gravity or by pumping. 
Tt comes bv gravity either from a pond or stream through ditches, flumes or 
pipes to 28 mills (31, 24, 25, 26, 27, 28, 29, 30, 31, 32, 34, 35, 42, 53, 66, 57, 
58, 60, 61, 62, 64, 66, 67, 69, 75. 76, 77 and 88). In all of these mills except 
eight (24, 25, 26, 28, 31, 42, 66 and 67), it is also the source of power for the 
mill. As the water is not in every case delivered at a sufficient height to run 
to all the machines, pumping is resorted to either for all or part of the water in 
four of the above mills (27, 30, 31 and 88). Those mills which use water for 
power usually have an ample supply and do not use the water over again for 
concentration. In one case however (Mill 34), the waste from the water wheels 
is delivered at such a height that it is available for the washing. At the Bertha 
Zinc Works, Virginia, the ore is conveyed down 1,300 feet to the mill by water 
in a flume 12 inches wide and 6 inches deep. 

Where the water is pumped to the mill it comes from various sources; from 
the mine in 2 mills (20 and 22); from a creek or river in 4 mills (12, 22, 38 
and 86); from a near by lake or pond in 6 mills (10, 44, 45, 46, 47 and 48) ; 
from an artesian well in 2 mills (16 and 17), and from a distant source in 2 
mills (83 and 84). 

Where water is scarce the practice of settling it and using it over prevails. 
This occurs in 9 mills (16, 17, 20, 24, 25, 26, 39, 40 and 86). The settling 
arrangements have been already discussed in § 349 and § 351. The use of mine 
water is found in 3 mills (20, 22 and 27). Mill 66 also uses it. in winter to 
supplement the regular supply. The use of mine water is generally avoided if 
possible, since it is very likely to be muddy or to contain acid which eats whatever 
metal comes in contact with it. This latter difficulty may be remedied by the 
use of lime (see § 154). 

Some mills have more than one source of water. For example, Mill 67 
ordinarily has a sufficient amount run in by gravity, but in case of emergency 
it can get water by pumping from the pond into which its tailings are delivered. 
Mill 39 has part of its water flow into the mill, while part is pumped in. This 
is in addition to what is repumped from the settling tanks. Mill 22 has part 
of its water from the river and part from the mine. 

It is desirable that the water of the mill supply shall not be muddy. For 
this reason Mill 40 avoids as far as possible the use of water from Silver Bow 
ereek, which has already been used by three other mills, and instead goes to 
Black Tail creek, a half mile away. For a similar reason, Mill 86, which 
takes its water from a creek, first settles it in tanks before pumping it to the 
mill. At Mill 67 the water for the boilers has to be settled. To keep the,, 
water as clear as possible from mud and also to keep larger material out of 
the pipe it is customary to put a box with an open top around the suction mb 
of the pipe. 
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The power for pumping where the pump is near the mill may .be fur¬ 
nished by steam, as in Mill 67, or by compressed air if the plant includes 
an air compressor. Where the pump is located at a distance a separate steam 
plant for pumping has to be installed, as at Mill 84, or the pump may be driven 
by electric power transmitted from the mill, as at Mill 40. The kind of pumps 
used have been considered under that head (see § 032). 

Care should be taken in constructing ditches, flumes and pipe lines that there 
is sufficient protection from freezing in winter and from damage by storms. 
An open flume is more liable to freeze than a covered ditch or pipe. Iron pipe 
should not be used with acid water. Thus Mill 40 takes water from a creek 
into which mine water is delivered farther up, and consequently the pipe used 
was made by boring out logs and banding them spirally with. 1-ineh No. 22 
iron and covering with a layer of asphalt and sawdust. 

§818. Water is usually delivered into tanks located near the top of the mill. 
The capacity of these tanks will depend upon the conditions, chiefly upon 
the regularity of the supply, and the liability of its being interrupted* 
These tauks serve the purpose of store tanks and pressure tanks. In ease a 
constant pressure is desired, as for classifiers, it may be obtained from a small 
tank, which overflows constantly into a larger tank. Some mills have practically 
no storage capacity; for example, Mill 38 has the water come into the mill by 
a pipe.' about 2 feet in diameter, and the end is simply turned up for a stand 
pipe. In most of the others the storage capacity is sufficient for only two or 
three hours; for example, Mill 24 has about 4,000 gallons storage capacity. Mill 
25 has about 2,000 gallons and Mill 40 about 60,000 gallons. Two mills in the 
dry district of Utah have large storage capacity: Mill 83 can store 600,000 
gallons and Mill 26 about 60,000 gallons. The former is sufficient to last nine 
days. As far as concentration purposes go, the height of these tanks above the 
machines needs to be but little, but for fire purposes it would be wise to give 
them considerable head. Where it is impracticable to havo this head, a fire 
pump should be put in with pipes leading to fire plugs in different parts of 
the building with hose constantly attached to them. 

The arrangements for heating water in winter for hand picking have been 
described in § 368, and for amalgamation in § 541. 

As to the kind of water used, the author found it to be fresh in every one of 
the mills visited by him, and, in fact, he can cite no ore concentrating mill 
which uses anything but fresh water. As shown in § 2, there is an argument 
for the use of salt water owing to its greater density, provided that the solids 
dissolved in the water have no injurious effect upon the machines or concentrates 
in other ways, as is frequently the case in gold amalgamation (see § 541). There 
may be also eases in which the salt which would be left with concentrates after 
drying will be injurious in the later treatment. Thus, when concentrates con¬ 
taining gold, are roasted in the presence of salt, there will be a tendency for 
chloride of gold to form, which will be volatilized and lost. An instance of 
unfavorable results from using sea water is the case of a coal washer at Union 
Bay, Vancouver Island, which, with fresh water, reduces the ash from 35.5% 
to 8.5%, the fixed ash being 7.5%. When using sea water (specific gravity,' 
1.026) the ash in the washed coal was 10%. 

§ 819. The moisture retained- by drained ore is of importance in estimating 
the moisture in wet ore. The most complete figures are those given in Table 
386 which shows the percentages of water found by Von Keytt 4M to be retained 
by different sizes of ore from .the mines of Przibram, Bohemia, after thorough 
wetting followed by reasonable draining. '. .y 'y 

The per cent, of moisture is based on the wet ore, and is obtained by dividing 
the difference between wet and dry samples by the weight of the wet sample#) 
and multiplying this by 100. The table shows how the per cent, of moisture' 
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TABLE 386.— PERCENTAGES OF MOISTURE RETAINED BY DIFFERENT SIZES OF ORE 
AFTER THOROUGH WETTING FOLLOWED BY REASONABLE DRAINING. 


8ize. 

Material. 

Moisture. 

Size. 

Material. 

Moisture. 

Mm. 


* 

Mm. 


* 

64-82 

Ore. (a) 

0.85 




83-22 

Ore. 

0.55 

8-2 

j Ore. 
j Caleite. 

6.19 

22-18 

Ore. 

0.74 

6.06 

1643 

j Ore. 

( Caleite. 

1.88 

2.49 

2-1 

j Ore. 

1 Caleite. 

8.59 

9.80 

12-8 

j Ore. 

2.25 

1-0.5 

1 Ore. 

17.59 

1 (?uleite. 

2.58 


18.90 

8-6 

1 Ore. 

1 Caleite. 

8.01 

8.38 

0.5-0.85 

) Ore. 
i Caleite. 

18.16 

20.44 

0-4 

J Ore. 

| Caleite. 

2.91 

3.98 

0.85-0.10 

1 Ore. 

‘I Caleite. 

16.80 

20.57 

4-8 

1 Ore. 

1 Caleite. 

6.06 

5.21 

0.10-0 

j Ore. 
j Caleite. 

16.94 

21.69 


(a) The principal minerals in this ore were quartz, Hitlerite, caleite, galeua and blende, 

increases on the finer sizes. In addition to Yon lleytt’s figures, the author also 
has a few figures from the mills. At. Mill 27 the concentrates (chiefly galena) 
below 0.!) mm. diameter, contain 23% moisture before drying; while those from 
Mill 38 (chiefly pyrite and chaleocite) from 9.5 mm. to below 1 mm. in diameter, 
with the coarser sizes predominating, average only 4 or 5% moisture. The 
concentrates from Mill 40 from 7 mm. to below 1 mm. in diameter average 
4'% moisture after 48 hours draining. At. the Allouez native copper mill, Lake 
Superior, the water with concentrates below inch (4.76 mm.) varies from 
3% for coarse to 12 or 13% for fine. Tests 883 made on stuff ground through 
a 60-mesh screen in a dry process mill, saturated with water and then 
drained in 33-J-pound lots on a slightly inclined board, showed that a Boft 
talc ore retained 96 gallons of water per ton of dry ore while a harder ore 
retained 66 gallons per ton. These figures correspond to 29 and 22% moisture, 
respectively. 

In a cyanide plant the ore drained for from 4 to 20 hours in circular vats 
4 feet 6 inches deep and 20 feet in diameter through filters consisting of one 
thickness of cocoa matting and one .thickness of cotton cloth contained an average 
of 13.66% moisture, based on 1,100 tons. The highest was 16.75% and the 
lowest 10.35%. An average sizing test of the material was: 

On 40 mesh.7.67* Through 100 on 120 mesh, 2.00* 

Through 40 tin 60 mesh... 18.S3* Through 120 mesh.66.67* 

Through 60 on 80 mesh... 1.25* - 

Through 80 on 100 mesh.. .8.58* 29.50 

It is stated that in South Africa 410 the sands from cyanide treatment (probably 
ranging from 22 mesh to perhaps 100 mesh), after draining, contain 12 to 14% 
moisture or 33 to 39 gallons of water per ton of dry sand, while in the slimes 
(finer perhaps than 100 mesh), the moisture contained is 50% or 240 gallons per 
ton of dry slime. 

All the preceding figures agree pretty well with those of Table 386. 

In the light of theso figures it will he seen that measurements of the water 
passing off with the mill tailings does not quite give the amount used by the mill 
since some is retained by the concentrates and some is used for steam. 

§820. Arrangements of Machines in Mills. —American concentrating 
mills differ from many of the German mills in their compact arrangement of 
all the concentrating machinery under one roof. As shown in Figs. 511 to 
5248, ore starts at one end and passes along continuously through the crushing, 
coarse concentrating and fine concentrating. Its general course is either in a 
straight line (see Fig. 5196) or in some cases it turns at right angles (see 
Fig. 516a). The building is not necessarily of a uniform width, hut r mill 
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with a large number of jigs or vanners may have this part wider (see Fig. 5226). 
Trommels and classifiers are commonly placed at a higher level than the jigs 
so that their products are delivered by gravity to the final washers. The jigs 
are placed so that the ore in passing through them either flows parallel to the 
general course of the ore in the mill (see Fig. 520), or transverse to it (see 
Figs. 512d and Site). The line shafting usually runs transverse to the general 
course of the ore in the mill, although sometimes parallel. The former enables 
most of the machinery to be driven without using quarter turn belting. The 
transverse arrangement of the jigs works best with the transverse line shafting. 
The middlings, when present, are recrushed' in machinery located either back 
with the first crushing machinery (see Fig. 511), or at the end of the machines 
which produce them (see Fig. 516a). The former is more common, while the 
latter is found more especially in long or large mills. The middlings, wherever 
recrushed, most frequently go back into the system with the original ore, but in 
some cases, especially in large mills, they are treated in separate machines located 
among the others or at one side. 

Sectional mills, that is, mills with two or more similar sections arranged side 
by side, occur in numerous instances, which vary from mills in which each 
section is entirely separate throughout, to mills in which only the crushing and 
coarse concentration part is in sections. As examples, we have the gravity 
stamp gold mills in which each battery with its plates and vanners forms an 
entirely independent section, except for the rock breaker; the Lake Superior 
native copper mills, which are made up of sections, each with its steam stamp, 
classifiers, jigs and tables; also to a less degree in Mills 25, 38 and others. The 
use of sections appears more particularly in the large mills where a number 
of machines are required to do the same work, and the sectional arrangement 
has the advantage that, it enables a part of the mill to be shut down when repairs 
or improvements are necessary or when ore is scarce, while it is just as cheap 
in constructing and running. As a means of testing and comparing the effect 
of different machines or adjustments the sectional arrangement is of great value. 
Mill 44 has one steam stamp and its accompanying machines, which are used 
for settling questions of design and arrangement. 

Among large nulls the one farthest removed from the sectional plan is Mill 
91. in which all of the ore passes through every machine in the coarse crushing 
and fine crushing plants; the system changes, however, with the screens, magnets 
und briquetting machines, which have many like machines in parallel. Two 
large stock houses are installed, one between the coarse and fine crushing and 
the other between the magnets and briquetting machines. In this arrangement 
the stock houses are necessary in order to avoid the shutting down of the whole 
plant whenever a breakdown occurs in one part. This arrangement hag the 
disadvantages in comparison with the parallel section arrangement that a com¬ 
plete shutdown is unavoidable where the breakdown is of long duration; also 
that unless there is an equal amount of time lost in each section it will ultimately 
be necessary to reduce the work of one section for a while in order to let the 
others catch up. The normal condition of the stoek houses would seem to he: 
about half full. 

§ 821. The arrangement of the gravity stamp mills varies somewhat. Where 
the mill is small there is merely one line of stamps, and this was the ease with, all 
the mills of this class visited by the author. In large mills, however, this would 
make the mill too long, and two lines of stamps are used. These two lines may*’ 
be back to back with the ore bins between them and the pulp flowing away in 
opposite directions, or the two lines may face one another with the pulp from 
each flowing toward the other. This latter arrangement exists in the Father 
,de Smet mill. South Dakota. While it affordB greater convenience in looking 
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after the work of the mill, yet preference is not given to it owing to the fact 
that the ore bins shut out the light, and it has less stability and more vibration. 

In this connection the location of the rock breaker is to be considered. In 
52 out of 67 mills it is with the mill. In the other 15 mills, among which are 
the Lake Superior native copper mills, it is separate from the mill, being located 
in a rock house, generally at the mine. The latter location has several advantages, 
it removes one of the chief causes of irregular loading of the mill engine and 
saves the production of considerable dust in the mill, which is bad for the 
machinery and unhealthy for the men. It avoids considerable vibration at the 
mill and saves much heavy construction, which would be necessary where the 
breaker is located at a height in the mill. The smaller size of the ore makes 
the loading of ears, especially of a rope tramway, easier and gives them greater 
capacity since the buckets may all be given a full load. It, also does away with 
the necessity of having one set of bins for coarse and another for fine ore. Having 
the breakers separate from the mill may. however, be nnadvisable in many 
cases, since it has the disadvantage of adding one more department to the plant 
to be cared for, and consequently increases the expense of installation and 
running, especially in the ease of a small mine. 

§822. In arranging mills, it is important to have sufficient reserve capacity 
so that there will be no need of forcing any of the machinery, and so that the 
work of one machine may be temporarily suspended for adjustment or repairs. 
The following instances are given of the use of this policy. Mill 41 usually 
has one or more steam stamps laid off, together with the corresponding con¬ 
centrating machinery. Itolker 05 reports that at the Alloucz mill they were 
able to produce 4% more cop|>er in the long run by running three steum stamps 
continuously and keeping one in reserve than they could by running all four 
witli no reserve. A classifier may have one of its spigots plugged temporarily 
while its jig is being skimmed, and the stuff is treated by the machines handling 
the other spigots. The overloading for a few minutes does no serious harm. 
Mill 84 lias the launders so arranged that the pulp which commonly goes to 
one of the upper vanners from each battery can lie sent to the two corresponding 
lower vanners, which usually treat the tailings of the upper vanner. In this 
way a vanner can be thrown out for repairs. This mill also has one 7-belt Wood¬ 
bury vanner in reserve. Other stamp mills have arrangements for cutting out 
one vanner and sending its work to the others. Mill 30 and other mills have 
rock breakers in reserve. Mill 50 has two rock breakers, either of which can 
deliver into either of two bins by means of an adjustable chute. 

In mill arrangement all useless apparatus should be removed. For example, it 
frequently happens in making changes in a mill that certain pieces of apparatus 
are no longer of any value, but rather than take them out, the ore is allowed 
to run through them, thereby entailing a useless expense to keep them in order. 

This rule is not so frequently broken, however, as its converse, namely, that 
all good apparatus should be used to its full extent. To cite an instance, the 
author found in one mill a settling tank which was capable of doing most excellent 
work as a settling device, but when so run it did not act as a good distributor. 
In order to get good distribution the use of the latter part of the tank was 
given up and another settling tank was put in to follow it, whereas, by a mere 
rearrangement of spigots the first tank could have been made to do both good 
settling and good distributing. 

Not only should useless apparatus be discarded, but the economy of the various 
machines should be carefully considered, and if it is found that any part of the 
work is costing more than is gained from it, then that part should be immediately 
discontinued. This sin is of rare occurrence, however, the usual trouble being 
that there is a lack of machinery, due perhaps to a short sighted policy, anti 
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stuff is thrown, away that might in a few months pay for the machines that were 
necessary to treat it. Examples of this are the gold mills formerly sending away 
tailings from which canvas plants now make a handsome profit, that of Mill 55 
amounting to $2,000 per month. Other examples are in some Australian gold 
mills, which make no effort to catch the concentrates in the ore, and thus have 
a great loss. 

§ 823. Many special notes on arrangement, of individual machines are given 
in Chapter XX. There are, however, some general points which can best be 
discussed here. 

The question, shall machines be placed in series or parallel to do a given 
amount of work, is an important one. As a rule, it will be found that it is 
considered preferable to use the parallel arrangement, that is, for example, having 
a given amount of ore to be jigged on two jigs, the ore is divided so that each 
jig treats half rather than running all the ore over the first jig and then the 
tailings of the first over the second. 'While it is true that the latter arrangement 
has the advantage that a grain of concentrates has to run the gauntlet, of the 
second machine, yet the ore has to be rushed at such a speed over the jigs that 
the chances of losing concentrates in the tailings htc probably greater than with 
the parallel arrangement where the stuff is treated at such a decreased rate that 
the separation has time to take place. There are, however, special ease's where 
the series arrangement is used. As to whether this is an advantage has not 
been proved. For example, in Mill 54 the pulp from 30 stamps, amounting to 
100 tons in 24 hours, is treated on six vanners arranged in parallel, and the 
tailings of these go to twelve others arranged in parallel. It is to be presumed 
that tlit' larger part of the concentrates are taken out on the first set, while the 
second set, serves to catch the last grains, which are difficult to catch. The 
vanners of the first, set each treat 16§ tons in 24 hours, and those of the 
Second set 8$ tons (minus the? small amount of concentrates of the first 
set), whereas, if the pulp was distributed equally among the eighteen vanners 
at the start, then each one would have to treat only 5 ft tons in 24 hours. Similarly 
Mills 83 and 84 both have two sets of vanners, the second set, containing twice 
as many as the first. In Mill 83, as now arranged, each vanner of the first set 
receives TO tons per 24 hours, and each one of the second set treats 7$ tons 
(minus some concentrates removed by the first set), whereas, if the pulp was 
evenly distributed among all the vanners at the start, then each one would 
receive only 5 tons per 24 hours. The corresponding figures for Mill 84 are: 
First set, now 12$ tons each; second set, now 6$ tons each; if uniformly dis¬ 
tributed, 4$ tons each per 24 hours. > 

An argument for the use of the series arrangement rather than the parallel 
in crushing machines under certain conditions has already been given in § 99, 
where graded crushing is considered. 

§ 824. The coupling together of two different machines so that one makes 
clean, rich heads while the other makes clean tailings is an idea that seems to be' 
gaining favor with mill men. Tt is to be recommended as a very efficient arrange- 1 
inent. The following are examples of its use in the mills. Mill 36 enriches the 
beads of the slime table by sending them to a vanner. Mills 45 and 46 send 
slime table heads to a kieve which makes rich heads but the tailings are too 
rich to be thrown away and have to go back to the slime tables. Mill 47 uses the 
same system except that it uses tie and kieve instead of kieve alone. The ability 
of the Wilfley table to make clean heads makes it particularly adapted to this 
arrangement and the use of slime tables joined with Wilfley tables is found in 
many mills of recent date (see § 699 and § 707). 

g 825. The stuff to be treated by a mill can be divided into three parts: coarse 
mine ore, mine fines and‘middlings; each of which differs from the other fcstf 
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sufficiently to make separate treatment preferable although not absolutely neces¬ 
sary. 

The coarse mine ore is the largest portion and-its treatment forms the main 
system or backbone of the mill. The arrangement of the machines for the 
treatment of middlings with relation to the machines of the main system has been 
discussed in § 820. 

The separate treatment of mine fines is not practiced in this country although 
it is wry common in European mills, more particularly those mills 'where the ore 
contains more than one mineral, say galena and blende. The usual scheme is to 
screen out the fines, that is stuff below 2 or 3 inches, and treat it by itself while 
the coarser stuff is crushed, picked and treated separately. (See outline of the 
Clausthal Mill in § 008.) 

The scheme is advantageous in that in the stuff as hoisted from the mine, the 
fines (below 1J to 31 inches according to {lie ore) usually contain considerably 
more mineral and less gangue than the coarse or they may contain an entirely dif¬ 
ferent preponderating mineral from the coarse. This is due to the fact that the 
economic mineral is generally more friable than the gangue. There is logic 
therefore in not undoing a work that has been partly done, that is, in not mixing 
together again minerals and gangue that, have been partially separated, and sep¬ 
arate treatment has the same advantages as the separate treatment of two kinds . 
of ore from different mines has, viz.: that the adaptability and adjustments of the 
machinery can be exactly suited to each class of ore. The additional saving made 
by treating mine fines separately pays in the end for the larger plant required. 
In this country however where mining and milling are carried on with little re¬ 
gard for future generations, our mill men do not care to make the necessary out¬ 
lay. Mill 12 is an exception to this. 

§ 83(5. The treatment of different varieties of ore separately is to be recom¬ 
mended since each ore requires its own adaptation and adjustment of machinery: 
neglect of this principle causes poor work. As examples of its observance there are 
Mills 1(5 and 17. one of which (rents that part of the ore which is mostly galena 
and the other that which is mostly blende; also Mills 68 and 82, one for the gold 
bearing ore, and the other for the silver bearing from the same mine; also many 
German mills which have separate divisions for their galena and their zinc ores. 

This principle also applies to mills which have to treat ores which vary con¬ 
siderably in richness, it being wise to treat rich mineral separately from poor. 
An example of this is in the gold stamp mills in the Thames district, New 
Zealand, all of which have in addition to their regular stamps a single stamp 
called the “specimen stamp” in which all rich rock is crushed and treated sep¬ 
arately. Also in some of the gold stamp mills of this country one battery is 
saved for treating special lots of rich ore. There is logic in this scheme since a 
longer and more careful treatment can be given to a rich ore with profit which 
could not be applied to a poor ore without loss. 

This shows that, the richer the ore the more perfect should be the arrangements 
for treating it. Perfection does not mean in this case necessarily a more elabo¬ 
rate arrangement and a sacrifice of simplicity. On the contrary however an 
arrangement should always be chosen which is as simple as possible without carry¬ 
ing the idea beyond the limit as was the ease in one instance related to the writer, 
of a mill using stamps and vanners where graded crushing and concentrating 
should have been used. The exeuse given was that a combination of stamps and 
vanners formed a simple mill which was the chief thing to he desired. 

§827. Guarding the Work op Machines. —The writer rendered the asser¬ 
tion in 1893 that “every machine, as far as practicable, should 1 have its guard." 
The best examples of this practice are in those multi-sieve jigs which run the 
find, sieves with a thick bottom bed to keep gangue out of the concentrates, and 
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the last sieve with a thin bottom bed to ensure clean tailings by allowing a little of 
the gangue to go into the concentrates. In other cases a machine may have 
another one placed after it, the first machine being run to make clean heads while 
the second is run to make clean tailings. 

A general case of this guarding occurs on every machine which makes mid¬ 
dlings in addition to the heads and tailings. The middlings product not only 
serves to catch the included grains which are not ready for final treatment but it 
also serves as the guard which receives stray grains of concentrates which would 
otherwise go into the tailings and stray grains of gangue which would other¬ 
wise go into the heads. 

On machines like vamiers which make no middling product and where the ex¬ 
pense of having a second machine act as guard is greater than the saving made, 
the guarding of the work has to be done by constant inspection accompanied by 
systematic sampling and assaying. 

§ 828. Stoui.no and Shirring Concentrates. —The settling, draining and 
drying of concentrates have already been discussed in § HIS), § 44:1, § 618 and 
§ (138. Only the shipment of them remains to be considered here. In looking 
through the mills there seem to be six methods of disposing of the concentrates 
after they have been unwatered or settled and dried. Of these the first four ship 
them in bulk, the fifth uses barrels, and the sixth employs sacks. 

(1) The concentrates are wheeled directly to their place of treatment,. This 
occurs at Mill 41 where the smelter is close to the concentrating mill and at sev¬ 
eral of the gold stamp mills which have their chlorination works but a short 
distance away. 

(2) The concentrates are dumped into open cars direct, and go to the smelter. 
This occurs at the Montana mills (38, 39, 40, 42 and 43) which have their 
smelters only a few hundred feet away. It also occurs at the Lake Superior Mill 
44. The size of the ears varies; at Mill 38 regular drop bottom railroad cats 
are used while at Mill 40 the cars hold only 1| tons each. Mill 14 has tight 
wrought iron side dumping cars the cross section of which is a parabola. 

(3) The concentrates are wheeled into ears (usually closed cars) direet. 
This scheme is used in Mills 22, 25, 26, 30 and 34. Instead of wheeling to ears 
the stuff may go to wagons in which it is hauled some distance either to the 
railroad, as is the ease with the coarse concentrates at Mill 27, or to the smelter 
direet as in Mill 2. 

(4) The concentrates are wheeled to store bins which deliver either bv gates 
and chutes or by shoveling to cars as in Mills 20, 21, 32, 87 and 02 or to teams 
as in Mills 18, 24, 27 and 88. The details in some of these mills aTe as fol¬ 
lows: At Mill 20 the concentrates are brought to the concentrates house in a 
little car. The house is 10 feet deep and 25 feel wide and it delivers concentrates 
by gates and chutes to drop bottom railroad cars which are trammed by gravity 
two miles to the locomotive. At Mill 21 the bins are 12 feet long, 10 feet wide, 
and 6 feet high. Concentrates come to them by barrow and they are shoveled 
out into railroad ears. Mill 10 lias a bin for zinc concentrates which is 13 X 17 
X 6 feet deep and will hold 100 tons. This mill also has a small bin for lead 
concentrates. At Mill 24 the concentrates first drain on a mineral floor 10 feet 
square. Then they are wheeled in barrows to the shipping floor where they are 
shoveled into wagons and hauled to the smelter. The store bins at Mill 27 are 
for only the fine concentrates which come from the drier. The capacity of the bin 
at Mill 32 is 50 tons. At Mill 91, where the concentrates are magnetic iron ore 
and are made into briquettes, they go bv conveyor to a large bank of store bins 
which will hold many hundred tons of these briquettes and the bins are arranged 
to deliver by gates and chutes'directly into ears. Although only case (4) haa 
store bins it is not to be understood that cases (1), (2),and (3) have no facilities 
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for storing concentrates. They may either have a reserve of cars and wagons on 
hand or else they may have large settling tanks in which the concentrates may ac¬ 
cumulate. Cases (1) to (4), that is, shipping in bulk, include the greater part 
of the mills. When shipped in bulk in cars care must be had that the cars are 
tight since line concentrates will run through a hole almost like water. At Mill 
92 strong paper is used as lining to prevent the concentrates from passing through 
crack's in the ear. Closed cars are more often employed than open cars as they 
offer protection from the elements and from theft. 

(5) The most prominent instance to-day where concentrates are not shipped in 
bulk is most of the Lake Superior native copper mills which put their concentrates 
in barrels as fast as made. The details of the practice are illustrated by Mill 48, 
where the concentrates from Nos. 1, 2, 3 and 4 jigs are brought down in pails to 
the barrels, those from Nos. 5, 6, 7 ami 8 jigs are shoveled from their settling 
boxes into barrels and those from the kieve are. shoveled direct into barrels. In 
barrelling the copper a boy fills a barrel with concentrates, then runs in water and 
settles the concentrates by pounding the side of the barrel with a wooden mallet, 
adds more concentrates and pounds again and then adds a third batch of con¬ 
centrates and finally draws a plug at the bottom of the barrel to run off the 
water. This process greatly reduces the shipping bulk. Tile reason for barrelling 
in these mills seems to be the richness of the concentrates combined with the fact 
that part, of their journey is by land and part by water thereby requiring consid¬ 
erable handling in transit. The expense of barrelling and keeping the barrels (old 
oil barrels) in repair is considered to be less than the loss which would occur if 
concentrates were shipped in bulk. One except ion occurs, Mill 44, which formerly 
shipped in barrels, but upon the erection of a smelter about half a mile distant 
substituted open cars. 

((i) In regard to sacking concentrates there are only two of the mills visited 
(1 and 27), in which it can be positively stated that sacks arc used although there 
may be a few others. The sacks are usually about 1(i X 24 inches in size and hold 
200 pounds or less according to the specific gravity of Ihe material. Sacking is 
expensive and is to be recommended only in special cases, for example, when the 
ore is very rich, or when it is shipped in small lois, less than a carload, or when 
it lias to be transferred two or three times as from team to railroad and from 
narrow gauge railroad cars to broad gauge. 

The concentrates should be weighed and sampled before leaving the mill where 
two companies are concerned. But where the mill and the smelter both belong 
to the same company this work may be done at the mill or smelter as is most 
convenient. 

The crushing of concentrates is not done to the, author’s knowledge in any of 
the mills visited by him. Whatever crushing is necessary before the metallurgical 
treatment is done at the smelter. One exception is noted at Mill 30, where coarse 
lumps of rich ore are picked out as rich enough for the smelter without being con¬ 
centrated. These lumps are crushed in a rock breaker lief ore being shipped. In 
foreign mills, however, according to, Kunhardt, the concentrates are frequently 
crushed down to J inch in rolls or a Chili mill before sending them to the smelter. 

§ 829. Disposal op Tailings. —In the majority of mills the location is such 
that the tailings go by gravity to the dump where the solid material accumulates 
and the water runs to waste. Where water is to be used again the tailings go to 
settling ponds as already described in § 349 and § 351. Where there is not suffi¬ 
cient fall for the tailings to pass off by gravity they are elevated either by sand 
wheels (see § 629), used in Mill 44, or by bucket elevators (see § 628), used in 
Mills 10,40 and 43. In some of the foreign mills tailings are unwatered 1 and ele¬ 
vated to a car which is trammed by man power over an extensive dump. This; is 
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practicable there owing to the cheapness of labor. Mill 84 also hauls its tailings 
out by cars to the dump. 

Where coarse and fine tailings are put on the dump together along with the 
water carrying them, the tailings pile will spread over a large area and have a very 
gently sloping surface. If the dumping ground is large then this does no harm, 
but in some eases the dumping ground may be limited. An example of this and 
fts solution have been given in § 034. 

The prospective value of tailings piles often deserves more attention than it 
receives. Ore dressing is progressing, and conditions are becoming more favorable 
so that many tailings piles are being treatod to-day at a profit which were of no 
value when they were made. As an example of this we have Mills 68 and 82, 
which arc recovering considerable values from their tailings by the use of cyanide. 
Mill 5 which is working over its old tailings by a Itichurds hydraulic classifier, 
canvas plants which Ireat old stamp mill tuilings, and others. In almost every 
case the profits of tliis re-treatment would be much enhanced if at the time the 
tailings wore made there had been any consideration for the possibility of future 
treatment. At some mills, for example Mills 13, 18, 19 and 40, certain parts of 
the tailings are being carefully preserved until such a time as they can be treated 
at a profit. The wisdom of this course lias already been shown in Mill 18, where 
150,000 tons of zinc failings had been impounded. In 1899, when zinc was worth 
$0.06 per pound, several thousand tons were shipped to Belgium via Galveston. 
The Wiltlev table is also able to treat this stuff profitably, making blende ore 
which is shipped and lead-silver-iron ore which is smelted. 

The utility of tailings except for the possibility of future treatment is generally 
nil. Sometimes they can be used for filling. For example, in Mill 25 they are 
loaded into cars and hauled away to be used by the railroad for ballast and em¬ 
bankments. Mill 91 has a screening plant to be used in preparing the tailings 
for market to be used as mortar sand, locomotive sand, etc., etc. 

§ 830. Carts or Minus.—Where the ore treated is rich and there is a large mar¬ 
gin of profit a mill may he run in a Imp-hazard way and still make a profit; this is 
not however to bo commended. But where the mill is running on ore which barely 
pays expenses it is only by the strictest attention to details that a balance can be 
made on the right, side of the ledger. The superintendent is forced to keep his 
eyes open for every little saving and improvement. As a rule it will be found that 
mill problems have been studied' with the greatest care and the greatest advances 
have been made in the latter class. Hallett says that success in concentrating, even 
when the mill is adapted to the ore and is in perfect, condition, lies in constant 
attention to detail, unceasing vigilance, plenty of assaying and ability to adapt the 
mill io varying conditions. To this might be added experience. Vigilance in 
every mill is necessary in looking after the men, the machinery and the supplies. 
It would be possible to enumerate a great many other points where vigilance is 
required. In gold and silver mills the condition of the .quicksilver must be care¬ 
fully watched. 

An instanee of a comparison between a far-seeing mill superintendent and a 
timid one has come to the notion of the writer in two milk just alike and treating 
the same ore. In one twelve jj-inch spigots of a distributing tank delivered pulp 
to four slime tables, while in the other, four of the twelve spigots were plugged, 
which gave a litile less solid material and mueh less water. In the latter case 
the tables, relieved of part of the burden of water, worked to better advantage 
yielding concentrates 31% richer, and carrying a little more weight than the 
farmer. . y 

In every mill all work should be done as automatically as possible so -as to 
avoid unnecessary handling. Regularity in the rate of feeding, and as far a* 
possible in the quality of the feed is essential to good work in any apparatus,. 
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and will save time which might be lost from lack of feed or from repairing in¬ 
juries due to over-feeding. As an example of this, We they reports that in Mill 
43 ho increased the capacity and efficiency of a Chili mill by feeding continuously 
m front of each roller instead of in one fixed place. Feeding by machine is 
generally preferable to feeding by hand', since it is usually cheaper and more effi¬ 
cient A comparison at Raibl between feeding Salzburg tables by shoveling on 
the ore and by delivering it in a stream of water over a feed board gave the 
results shown in Table 387. These results are in favor of the machine feeding 
in every case on three sizes of pulp. 


TABLE 387.— FEEDING SOME TABLES. 



Coarse Meal. 

Medium Meal. 

Fine Meal. 


7 

0 

34 


2.0 

25 

12 


34 

81 

HO 


14 

9 

82 





Irregularity ol' output resulting from irregularity of feeding iK often a cause 
of much annoyance. For example, in the case of a cyanide plant which is only 
just large enough to treat the average amount of ore crushed by u gold stamp 
mill, the output of the latter may be so variable as to cause losses due either to 
irregular treatment in the cyanide plant or else to the running of some material 
to w r aste without eyaniding. 

§ 831. The adjustments of a machine after being once settled upon should be 
kept as nearly constant as possible and no machine should be exacted to run with¬ 
out intelligent care. Tire quantity and quality of the feed to a machine should be 
proportioned to the ability of the machine and it is bad practice to undertake to 
force the machine or the whole mill since there is great liability that a break¬ 
down may occur, or if not the work is inefficiently done, losses arc greater and the 
net result is little if any gain. Little stoppages should, lie carefully looked after. 
In one mill it was found that these stoppages were greatly reduced by simply keep¬ 
ing a record of the cause and length of each; this seemed to put the men on their 
mettle. Tn another case where great annoyance was caused by drill points com¬ 
ing to the rolls this trouble was almost done away with by having the blacksmith 
refuse to sharpen any drill that was unaccompanied by its broken piece. At the 
same time the miners were fined for not picking up broken bits. 

An economical mill man will look after bis old material and not allow it to be 
thrown away. Among the opportunities of saving in this way which have been 
considered in previous chapters are the use of old mine rails or old stamp stems for, 
grizzly bars, old boiler tubes for launders, old stamp screens for riffles, old trommel 
screens for jig screens, old jaw breaker toggles for pounding blocks, etc., etc. 
Under this head comes also the saving of values—in the gold stamp mill, for exam¬ 
ple, by treating in a clean up barrel the drainings and sweepings of the mill, the 
burned chips from the mortar, the old rusted screens, etc., or in a silver mill by 
Tunning all the diainings of the mill through an agitator. 

§ 832. Percentage of Extraction. —The question, how much can a mill 
save, or what saving will give the greatest profit, is always asked by the engineer 
who is planning to build a mill. Figures on the saving actually reported by the 
mills are given in Table 388. A summary of the data in this table shows that 
the extractions of zinc range from 25 to 98%, average 75%; of lead, from 62 to 
90%, average 83% ; of silver, from 40 to 90%, average 73%; of gold, from 30 
to 98%, average 83%; of copper, from 70 to 85%, average 83%; of iron, from 
81 to 95%, average 89%; two mills on pvrite show extractions of 96 and 97% 
sulphur. It will be seen that there is considerable variation in the different mills, 

’ the amount depending upon the individual conditions, as follows: 
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TABLE 38R. —PERCENTAGE OF EXTRACTION AND LIMITS OF DON CENT CATION. 


Mill Number or Name. 

Percent Extraction. 

Largest Size 
Concentrates 
Saved. («) 

Largest Size 
Tailings Thrown 
Away. ( 0 ) 

Maximum drain in the 
Finest Size to which 
Middlings are 
Recrusned. 


1 

Undersize of 

U ndersize of g ravel 

| No recrushing. 



inch. 

Yx inch. 



%Inch (6). 


41 O 





it 44 





44 44 





44 44 





44 it 





44 it 



(c) 


(c) 




% inch . 
















44 it 



Yx inch. 


44 44 





44 it 















44 44 44 
















20 . 

85* lead,08* silver 70* gold 

i 0.25 inch. 

0.25 inch. 











Through rolls set. close. 






87 to 90* lead. 



A inch (b). 












































































Hinimelfahrt.•) 

62* leadi79* silver’ 40* sul- 



2 mm. 






















80 to 85jt copper and silver 














70 to 85* copper and silver 




























40. 





BO. 




No recrushing. 





68. 




<4 44 

53 ... 

00 to 95* gold, 65* silver. 



44 44 




44 44 






56 . 




No reerushing. 









44 44 





44 14 

60. 




44 44 

61. 




44 44 

62... 

80 to 90* gold. 



44 M 

68. 




14 41 





il 44 

Bft . 




14 44 





44 44 

67. 

97* gold... 



44 44 

ffe . 




44 Xi 

60. 




44 44 

70 . 




44 «t 

.71 . 




44 44 

. 




44 

78. 

11 mmmm 



14 44 
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§ 883 GENERAL IDEAS ON MILLING. 

T Attr.E 388.— PERCENTAGE OP EXTRACTION AND LIMITS OP CONCENTRATION— 

Continued. 


Mill Number or Name. 

Percent Extraction. 

Largest Size 
Concentrates 
Saved, (a) 

Largest Size 
Tailings Thrown 
Away, (a) 

Maximum Grain in the 
Finest Size to which 
Middlings are 
Recrushed. 





No recrushfng. 









*i «♦ 





« “ 





« *• 





«» “ 





tl It 





tl 11 





II 11 





II II 


82* gold, 70* silver, 85* I 
lead and copper.f 



<1 II 

. .1 



Stamped flue. 


90 to 08* gold, 75 to 85* 1 



87 . j 

silver.j 

85* silver, gold, copper ) 
and lead.f 




.I 



0.64 mm. 

Through rolls set dose. 


















Through rolls set close. 

Witherbee-Sherman. ... 



16 mesh. 














Through rolls. 





Elmore Oil ( 




No recrushiug. 

Concentration Mill, f ‘' *' 




King Brothers 1 




Through fine grinder. 

Asbestos Mine f. 





(a) Not including nizes hand picked, (b) Through rolls set at this space, (c) Practically same as Mill 10. 
(rf) From galena ore.' (e) From pyrite ore. 


(1) The Ease of the Separation .—An ore with considerable difference in spe¬ 
cific gravity between the valuable mineral and the waste, and with the valuable 
mineral in coarse crystallization and not of a friable character, will yield a high 
extraction. The opposite conditions, however, will make the problem difficult, and 
reduce the saving, even though extra care is taken in the dressing. Note in Table 
388 that the saving of silver averages less than gold or copper, ‘probably due to 
the greater friability and finer dissemination of silver minerals as a rule. 

(2) The Value of the Ore .—The more valuable the ore the greater is the 
extraction, as a rule. There are two reasons for this: First, a rich ore justifies 
more care and expense in the treatment; second, it is possible to reduce the tailings 
from a rich ore to nearly the same value as those from a poor ore. As an example 
of the second statement, the results of three runs on three lots of Nova Scotia 
free milling gold ore of different grades, but from the same mine, are given as 
follows: 



Ore Assay in Ounces 
Gold per Ton. 

Tailings Assay in 
Ounces Gold per Ton. 

Percent of Gold 
Extracted. 

Bun 1. 

1.88 

0.06 

95.18 

Run 8. 

0.88 

0.06 

82.74 

Run 8... 

0.06 

0.05 

46.18 


These figures are more favorable than would be obtained from many ores—for 
example, galena ores. 

§ 833. (3) The Obtaining of the Maximum Profit .—This is perhaps the 
greatest factor of all in deciding the percentage of extraction. The extra care 
•and expense necessary to obtain a high saving may more than offset the extra 
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amount recovered. This will be clear from the following table, made up on the 
assumptions that an ore containing 5% copper is being treated, that copper is 
worth $0.15 per pound in the form of concentrates, that 400 tons of ore can be 
treated per day when 75% is saved, while only 50 tons can be treated when 
95% is saved, and that the costs vary according to the amount of ore treated. 


Ore Treated 
per Day. 
Tons. 



Total 

Cost. 

Percent 

Extraction. 

Value of 
Product. 

| Profit 


Per Ton. 

50 

|8.00 

$2.00 

$250 

05 

$712.50 

$462.50 

99.25 

100 

2.85 

1.30 

855 

90 

1,850.00 

995.00 

9,95 

aoo 

1.50 

0.80 

400 

H5 

2,550.00 

2,090.00 

10.45 

m 

1.00 

0.50 

600 

75 

4,500.00 

8,900.00 

9.75 


This indicates that it is probably better to aim for an extraction of about 85%, 
treating 900 tons, in this particular ease. Possibly it might be wiRc to go up to 
90% extraction, treating 100 tons; this would depend upon whether the future 
value of the 100 tons left in the ground might increase, owing to improvements 
in ore dressing and in the value of the product, and also upon whether the investor 
desired in make a large or a small investment and a quick or a slow return. The 
best results technically are not always the best commercially. 

The American idea appears to be: Simple mill, small investment (in propor¬ 
tion to tonnage), high capacity, reduced cost, reduced percentage of extraction, 
increased profit per ton and quick return on the investment. The European 
idea, in many eases, appears to be just, the opposite. 

(4) 1 The Amovnt of Concentration, or, in Other Words, the Purity of the 
Concentrates .—It is obvious that the cleaner the concentrates, the greater the 
losses in the tailings, and consequently the less the saving. Here, again, it is a 
question of dollars and cents—whether the increased value of high grade concen¬ 
trates more than offsets the increased losses in the tailings. I/x'al conditions 
have to be studied to decide this point; high freight rates will make it desirable 
to eliminate as much gangue as possible; smelting charges usually decrease as 
the quality of the concentrates increases, except in cases where the nature of the 
gangue is such as to make it valuable as a flux; penalties are put upon certain 
ores by the smelters—for example, on lead ore with over 10% zinc in Colorado, 
and' in order to comply with these requirements it is necessary to sacrifice some 
of the lead, thereby lowering the percentage of extraction. 

§ 834. Limit of Concentration. —This is, as we have already seen, a purely 
commercial limit. The mill man should chase the values just as long as the 
amount recovered yields a profit over and above the cost of getting them; in 
reckoning this cost, the interest on the investment should be included. 

Cases may occur where a mill is built on the instalment plan. Let us suppose 
that we have an ore in which the valuable mineral is in coarse crystallization. 
Then the simplest operation would be to crush the ore and jig it straight without 
any sizing or classification, the products of the jigs being finished products. 
Such a plant would probably yield the greatest initial catch. The next addition 
would probably be to introduce sizing and classifying apparatus, yielding prod¬ 
ucts to be treated separately on different jigs. Next, fine concentrators might be 
added to save the values in the finer portions of the ore, which cannot be treated 
by the jigs. Each addition would result in a higher percentage of extraction. 
Attention would probably next be given to the middlings products, and apparatus 
would be installed to treat them—both crushing and washing machinery for the 
coarse middlings, and washing machinery alone for the fine middlings! Inves¬ 
tigation of the slimes might show that it would pay to'add a canvas plant to save 
the finest material. Thus additions might continue for the re-treatment of the 
puddlings just as long as the values recovered exceed the cost of recovery. 
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To show how this question is solved in the mills, data has been collected, which 
is given in Table 388. This tells for each mill the largest size of concentrates 
saved, the largest size of tailings thrown away, and the maximum grain of the 
finest size to which middlings are rccrushed. In constructing the table, no 
attention was paid to products obtained by hand picking, since many mills save 
smelting ore and also throw away waste from the ore as it comes from the mine, 
and to include these sizes would make the data misleading. 

Careful study of the table will bring out many facts. The general rule seems 
to be to save the concentrates as coarse as possible, but to crush the tailings 
considerably finer before throwing any away. Those mills in which there is no 
recrushing have concentrates saved and tailings discarded both at the same size. 
Such are the hand jigging mills (1,2 and 3), and the sulphur mills (13 and 
14), where it does not pay to treat the products further. The gold mills (56 
ct seq.) crush so fine at the start that the concentrates and tailings are both of 
the same size. There are two mills in the table (25 and new Mill 32) which are 
exceptional in that the maximum size of the tailings is larger than the maximum 
size of the concentrates. 

The finest sizes to which middlings are crushed, varies considerably in Tablo 
388. In those mills which do not recrush middlings, we might consider that 
the middlings are as large as the concentrates, while in other mills the middlings 
are much smaller than the concentrates; for example, in old Mill 27 the crushing 
of middlings is continued down to the size of the coarsest concentrates. 

Every mill man should see that he has carried his concentration to the limit. 
Familiar examples where the limit has not been readied in the past are as follows; 
The Cornish tin mills send away so much value in the tailings that the treatment 
of them by stream workers is a lucrative business. A similar state of affairs 
occurs in some Australian gold mills which have little or no concentrating 
machinery. Canvas plants, treating tailings from gold mills and other mills in 
this country, save values which formerly went to waste. Some of the mills at 
Butte, Montana, recrush and mvash jig tailings formerly thrown away. 

There are two sources of loss which may occur and Which it is proper to speak 
about here: Valuable fine material may escape by being attached to coarse waste 
in the form of dust or slime. Comparatively large sizes of concentrates may be 
carried off into the tailings by greasy flotation. 

The mill man will find that his medium sizes of concentrates are generally the 
richest.. The value of the coarse sizes is reduced by the presence of gangue 
attached to the valuable mineral in the form of included grains, while the fine 
sizes contain some free grains of waste which are difficult to remove. 

§ 835.. Tendency and Future. —The tendency is distinctly toward graded 
crushing, graded sizing and graded washing. The jigging of larger sizes is being 
experimented upon until certain mills are jigging 1 to l|4neh stuff with good, 
results in the prevention of slimes and in diminishing the cost, of crushing. 
Although the invention of tables of the Wilfley type has given some strength to 
the plan advocated by Hallet and Bartlett of breaking the whole lot of ore to 
a small size before abstracting any portion of the values, yet this scheme seems 
destined to be of limited application only, since the former scheme has two 
great advantages over it; the lump ore- is not slimed with its resultant losses, 
and the power for crushing it is saved. 

The future progress to be made in ore dressing will probably be more in the 
development and perfection of the existing processes and machines than in the 
introduction of new processes. Not that new processes do not appear,—for they ; 
ape brought out constantly,—but their disappearance is usually as sudden as their 
appearance. The modern wet concentration method seems eminently suited 
most of the problems, but it is weak or altogether fails when there is only a alfgbt | 
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difference in specific gravity between the mineral and gangue or when water is 
lacking, or when dealing with very fine slimes. Under these conditions it be¬ 
comes necessary to make use of some one of the special processes given in Chap¬ 
ter XV1I1. For the separation in such cases a broad theoretical basis is lacking. 

The future of ore dressing as it will be affected by the tables of the Wilfley 
typo which have boon so successfully substituted for slime tables, verniers and fine 
jigs is still undecided. It seems possible that by modifying the riffles and the 
adjustments this principle may be applied with success to much coarser material 
than at present attempted. Time alone will answer this question. It seems cer¬ 
tain, however, that the tables of the Wilfley type have not yet reached the limit 
of their possibilities. 

Similarly the author believes, in the light of certain experiments he has made, 
that slime tables may lie used successfully upon coarser sizes than at present. 

§ 83(>. Of all the suggestions that the author has to make for the future, the 
one to lie particularly emphasized is more experimental study. Hardly a ques¬ 
tion has been discussed on which our knowledge is complete, and on many it 
is entirely lacking. Ore dressing is a difficult art, from the fact that no two 
ores are alike, and a process must he studied out for each. The difficulty of the 
problem is commonly undervalued. One mill is designed to separate galena, 
blende and quartz in Missouri and another for Colorado, but if either was erected 
in the other place it would make an entire failure. The Colorado mill treating 
galena, blende and quartz has graded crushing and sizing and crushes everything 
to j-ineh or less, while the Missouri mill with the same minerals simply crushes 
to a limiting size of |-ineh or larger and jigs everything on a coarse jig with 
open bed and much suction, thus quickly throwing away a large amount of waste 
and re-treating the “sniittem” or remainder on other jigs. The difference is due 
to comparatively fine crystallization in Colorado and coarse in Missouri, and to 
the fact that the Colorado ore carries enough silver to justify more expense 
than the lion-argentiferous Missouri ores. Another example is Mills 44 and 47, 
which are both in the same locality and both treat native copper rock. Mill 47 
has considerable mass copper, so that about 30% of the total product is re¬ 
moved by hand picking (assisted considerably by drop hammer and sledges). 
Mill 44 lias less mass copper, though there is considerable hand picking. Mill 
44 has cojiper so finely disseminated that there has to be more re-treatment of 
products than at Mill 47. 

Ore dressing is generally left to self-taught men who may be quick witted. but 
who, as a rub', do not know what is going on in other parts of the world. They 
are oftentimes not even backed by the management. They take samples of 
tailings and send them to headquarters, assays are made and results put. on file 
in the office for the benefit of posterity, but the mill man never sees the results, 
and he is the one man who, by seeing and understanding them, can bring profit 
to the owners therefrom. Ore dressing should be made a profession. There is 
often more to be saved by good ore dressing than by anything else about the 
mine, 

§ 837. The slimes question is one point on which the author believes there 
is much room for improvement. In discussing this question there are two ideas 
to be considered: first, the means of preventing slimes as far as possible; second, 
the arrangement for treating such as are unavoidably made. 

For the prevention of slimes the use of graded crushing, graded sizing and 
graded jigging is probably the greatest help. This has been previously discussed 
ip several places in the book and needs no further explanation here. For the 
crashing, rolls are to be preferred in general to stamps and most other fine, 
pulverizers. Only on rare occasions, as for the very fine crushing of middlings,' 
■jfe the use of stamps justifiable. As an example of how much material may be 
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carried off as slimes, it is stated that on Rand ores in South Africa, where the 
pulp from stamps passes over spitekasten which yield spigot products to cyanide 
treatment and overflow to waste, the slimes in the overflow amount to approxi¬ 
mately 40% of all the stamp pulp that would pass through a 90-mcsh sieve. 
Less fines are also formed when crushing is done wet than dry. Screening between 
the breaker and rolls and also the use of separate rolls for coarse and fine material 
will reduce the amount of slimes. On a soft galena-blende ore at Ramsbeck, in 
Westphalia, the grizzly has only 30-mm. spaces, instead of the usual 50 or 60-mm. 
This sends finer ore to the cobbing and avoids much of the fines which would be 
made if the stuff between 30 and 60-mm. were crushed direct by machine. While 
graded sizing will save losses by slimes, yet, when carried to extremes, the ad¬ 
vantage desired may be lost owing to the large amount of attrition which results 
from the rounding of the grains in passing the ore over the large number of 
screens and concentrators necessary when close sizing is used. This attrition 
causes losses in slimes. Attrition may occur in other ways, and to keep it down 
all unnecessary handling of the ore should be avoided and the necessary handling 
should lie done by proper machinery. For cxamnle, the use of centrifugal pumps, 
especially of the radial discharge type, is to be condemned for elevating soft 
ores like galena; bucket elevators would be better. There is one loss from at¬ 
trition that cannot well be prevented, and that is from the wear that 
occurs in the bed of a jig. 

Slime losses may be reduced by taking care that where the coarse is separated 
from the fine it he thoroughly done. By exercising this care not only will losses 
of slimes be saved, but the washing of the coarser material is better and easier 
done. Examples of losses of slime from its being mixed with coarse are on jigs 
which are fed with imperfectly classified material, slime tables and vanners 
fed with extremely fine pulp mixed with the coarse. On the slime tables the 
very fine concentrates are lost off the sand side of the table, while on the vanner 
they pass down with the tailings. The remedy for both of these losses is to 
separate out the extremely fine and treat it by itself. Greasy flotation (see 
§ 3) is a source of slime loss which may be partly prevented by making sure that 
the ore is thoroughly wetted at the start and that during the course of its treat¬ 
ment it does not have an opportunity to partially dry again. For getting the 
slimes away from the' coarse as early as possible all the ore at Ammeberg, Sweden, 
below 3.5 mm. goes to a hydraulic classifier, which takes out the slimes and leaves 
the relatively coarse to go to fine screens. At Clausthal a similar plan is fol¬ 
lowed (see § 390). 

There are two ways in which the dilution of fine slimes may he cut down: 
First, by screening to finer sizes, adopting the European limit of 1 to 1$ mm. 
for the finest screen instead of the 3 to 3 mm, size generally used in this country; 
second, in cutting down the number of ordinary hydraulic classifiers (see § 286). 

The actual treatment of fine slimes is by no means an easy problem. Some 
mills, for example Mills 18,19, 41, 42 and 43, settle the whole overflow of their 
classifiers and send these settlings directly to the smelter without any further 
treatment Extremely fine slimes should not ordinarily he treated on a vanner, 
but rather on a slime table or on a canvas table, because the shaking motion does 
not allow the fine particles to settle out of the rapid upper layer of water. The 
use of cleats on the Wilfley type of tables, however, favors the treatment of fine 
material. 

§ 838. Treatment op Middlings. —(For the definition of middlings,_ see 
introduction preceding Chapter YIII.). All of the coarser sizes of middlings 
contain the valuable mineral mostly as included grains; these must first go to be 
broken finer before they are further treated. The finer sizes of middlings hare 
the valuable mineral more in free grains, but they are fiat or elongated and bald 
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to separate from the more compact gungue. These require further slower and 
more careful treatment to separate them. 

The behavior of these grains under the various sizing and sorting operations 
which the machines give is such that a grain once found in middlings will again 
go there if re-treated on the same machine. In other words, “once middlings, 
always middlings.” The continued re-treatment of middlings on the same ma* 
chine would, therefore, make an accumulation impossible to deal with if it were 
not that readjustments are involuntarily made by the machine tender pushing 
the richest part of the middlings into the heads, and poorest into the tailings, 
bringing down the percentage of values in the heads and raising them in the 
tailings. 

The middling product is so different in quality from the fix'd from which 
it was derived, that it deserves to be treated on a special machine which is properly 
qualified to handle it. The only conditions under which it is wise (o send mid¬ 
dlings hack to ho fed over is where the quantity is too insignificant to warrant 
installing a special machine for their treatment. Mill men have not, as a rule, 
sufficiently appreciated this. 

Examples of the foregoing are as follows: In skimming jigs, more especially 
hand jigs, the middlings are put hack (see § 3T-I). In Mill 24 hutches of No. 6 
jig are returned to No. 1 whole current box classifier, which sends them again 
to No. (> jig. Mills 22, 21, 29| and 8<» send the slime table middlings hack to the 
tabic eiiher directly or through a classifier. In Mills 22 and 35 the slime table 
middlings are sent way hack into the system, but it seems reasonable to suppose 
that they ultimately come around to the table again, in Mill 21, however, the 
slime table middlings are regronnd and then go hack to the tables through a 
classifier. At Przibram some of the middling products are treated on the same 
machines that produced them. On the Wilfley table the middling product is 
simply elevated back and fed to the table again or goes to another table. The 
Wilfley table is an especially good instance of middlings used as a guard between 
the heads and tailings to avoid constant care and attention, since its action is 
such that the line of demarkation between the heads and tailings is liable to be 
constantly shifting back and forth over a limited area. 

Accounts and Reposts. 

§ 839. In mining and milling the manager should so organize his accounts 
that he can tell periodically—once a month is commonly found to be a good 
interval—what have been his expenses for labor and supplies and other things, 
and what, his income from the sale of ores, concentrates or metals. The com¬ 
parison of these, when properly interpreted, will tell him whether he is making 
or losing money. > . 

As milling is simply a subdivision of the whole account system of the mine and 
mill, the author will not attempt to deal with it alone, but will consider the whole 
together. 

There may he three lines along which it will be desirable to have records. 
(1) The amount and cause of each item of expense incurred (labor, supplies and 
other expense) in order that a total may be summed up periodically; similarly, 
the amount and source of each item of income. (2) The distribution of the various ) 
items among the various subdivisions of the work in order to obtain a periodical 
summing up of what each part of the work, for example, the milling, is coking. 
..(3) The distribution of the various items of expense and income to the different 
lots of ore from different parts of the mine in order to determine whether some 
parts may not be working at a loss which cuts down the profit from the other 5 
parts. The benefits of this part of the account system are generally lost sJglt^ 
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§ 840 

of, and it is consequently rarely practiced, but the author believes that where 
it is practicable, it is the most satisfactory method of maintaining a continual 
test of the mine. 

In order to make the accounts complete and to enable comparisons to be 
made, records of the weights of ore and products have to be kept and the 
accounts reduced to a common unit, for which a ton of 2,000 pounds commonly 
serves. 

The importance of accounts and reports cannot be overestimated. The extra 
cost of keeping them will be more than offset by the saving made through their 
study. They will show the variation in cost and the profit and loss for each 
branch of the work, and the variation from week to week or month to month. 
A careful comparison and study of the reports by a manager will result in many 
little savings and stop many losses through leaks and waste. If time lost and 
the cause thereof appears in the report blank, the manager is able to locate the 
responsibility, and by speaking to the foreman, the proper remedy will be applied 
and the time lost will rapidly diminish. If poor concentrating is reported, the 
foreman will work up to the highest pitch of efficiency. The importance of 
having these reports all at one central point needs no comment. 

§ 840. Many designs -have been made for blanks and modes of keeping ac¬ 
counts. For these the reader is referred to the Bibliography at the end of this 
chapter. 0 ' in > 222 and 228 The following is suggested as an outline of points to 
be covered from which designs may be made: 

(1) Excavating expenses, including labor, drills, powder, fuse, lights, tim¬ 
bers, etc. These may be divided into stoping ore, dead work on shafts, cross 
cuts, etc., and exploration expenses. 

(2) Tramming. twisting, pumping, ventilation, air com,pressing , etc., ex¬ 
penses, including labor, fuel, oil, other supplies, repairs and replacements on cars 
and tracks, repairs and replacements on rope, cage or skip, shaft, and engine; 
similar figures on the pumping, ventilating and compressing machinery. 

(3) Surface expenses, including carpenter, blacksmith, machinist and other 
general surfoee labor and supplies; also landing and tramming the hoisted ore. 

(4) Milling expenses for power, pumping and concentrating, including labor, 
fuel, oil, other supplies, repairs and replacements. 

(5) Shipjnng expenses, including the cost of shipping and marketing of the 
products. 

(6) Construction expenses, including labor and material for all new additions 
and improvements to the plant. 

(I) General expenses, including management, office expenses, assaying, sun¬ 
dries, etc. 

(8) Occasional expenses, including litigation, strikes, accidents, etc. 

(9) Depreciation expenses, including interest on investment on whole plant, 
and sinking fund to cover depreciation in machinery and buildings and the 
working out of the mine. 

(10) Total cost, figured from all the preceding, and the total tonnage, from 
which can be figured the cost per ton. 

(II) Receipts, which may be divided into: (a) mine figures, including the 
tons of ore and waste mined, with the assay and gross value of the ore; and (b) 
the mill figures, including tons of ore milled, with the assay and gross value 
of the same; tons of picked mineral and concentrates or weight of metal, 
bullion, etc., with assay and gross value of the same; tons of tailings (by differ¬ 
ence), with assay and gross value. 

(12) Comparison of mine and mill work may he on total gross valne of 
mine ore, as compared with total gross value of mill products. 

(13) Total net value of yield, including groBS value of picked mineral, 
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concentrates, metal, bullion, etc., from which have been deducted smelter charges, 
smelter losses and freight. Value is reckoned as total net value for the month, 
and as net value per ton of ore mined. 

(14) The financial standing may be obtained by comparing the total cost 
per month with the total net value for the month, or by comparing the cost per 
ton with the net yield per ton. 

For further suggestions for the way that items are segregated, the reader is 
referred to the subject of costs (see § 84G et seq.). In this connection should 
be noted the variation found in the methods used by different companies. For 
example, some companies will charge an item to construction account, whereas 
others will charge the same item to operating expenses. Comparisons of the 
work of different companies are not easily made under such conditions, and it is 
to be hoped that the day may soon come when a standard system of accounting 
and reporting will he in use. Suitable blanks will be designed for daily reports 
of assayers, weighers, shift boast's, mine and mill foremen, engineers, storekeepers, 
shipping clerks, etc.; in fact, along all lines which contribute in any way to the 
monthly cost or monthly yield. The monthly account will be made up from 
these daily reports. 

The final monthly figures may be summed up into a quarterly or yearly report, 
which gives the most valuable view of the progress of the work. 

Reports of custom mills are practically records of tests. Examples of such 
reports of tests are given in § 891 and § 893. 

Costs. 

§ 841. Cost op Erecting Mills.* —The original cost of a mill depends upon 
the following considerations: 

(1) The capacity of the mill. The cost increases with the capacity, but not 
in direct ratio. 

(2) Mill site and the general nature of the mill. A steep sloping mill site 
will require expensive masonry, retaining walls and costly grading, which are 
not required if the mill is on a flat or gently sloping site. Upon the mill site 
will also depend the cost of the equipment for getting and storing water and 
bringing it to the mill, for bringing ore to the mill, for shipping concentrates and 
for disposal of tailings. 

(3) The internal details of the building (in grouping and placing various 
machines together) and the choice of the materials used in the construction. 
Some mills use heavier machinery than others, and hence require heavier con¬ 
struction. Some mills need to be much more carefully built to withstand the 
elements than others. 

(4) Cost of machinery at the foundry. 

(5) Duties and commissions paid on it, if any. 

(C) Cost of railroad freight and transportation from the nearest railroad 
station. This latter is often a very large item. 

(7) The local cost of labor and timber and other structural materials de¬ 
livered. 

(8) The efficiency of the labor employed in erecting the plant. 

(9) The period at which the mill is built, the cost being more at a timie of. 
general prosperity than at a time of business depression. Improvements ca» 
be made with the least cost in dull times; on the other hand, mills can be run' 
with the greatest profit in flush times. 

(10) The duration of time that the works are under construction, depending - 

* for a very complete analreta of the cost of building end running m!Ua, with tabular data, the reader hi* 
referred to an article by a. G. Oharleton.*" . ; 
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more or less on the willingness and ability of the company to make a heavy outlay 
in a short time, or to distribute the outlay over a longer period. A mill will 
cost more when it is required to be finished within a short specified time than 
when the builder is allowed to take his time. An extremely long time of con¬ 
struction may be objectionable, however, on account of the' loss of interest on 
idle capital and of the earning power of the mill. 

g .842. Only a few examples of cost are available to the author. In using these 
the reader should bear in mind that the cost of materials fluctuates owing to 
the relative prosperity of the times, and consequently that any examples given 
should lie used merely as approximations in estimating new work. The plan 
now generally used by engineers in making estimates of cost of concentrating 
plants, after deciding the method of treatment, is to apply to one or more firms 
for bids. The most complete figures in the writer's possession are those given 
iu Table 389 of a mill with a capacity of 350 tons in twenty-four hours. This 

TABI.B 389.— COST OF A 350-TON Ml IX IN 1891. 

Abbreviations.—B. M.=Board measure. 


Coat at Weight, (lost of Grand 

Factory. Pounds. Freight. 1 ° * 8 ' Totals. 


Plans. 

Foundations: 

Labor, grading... 

Driving 98 piles, at $3. 

Timber injjiles, 1,385 feet at. 8 cents. 

Cutting off piles, planking up, etc. 

Building: 

Advertising for bids. 

Labor cost to contractor at SIM.50 per 1,000 feet (B. M.). 

Contractor’s profit.. 

Lumber. 187.404 feet (B. M.) at. *12 to *18. 

Lumber, 40,80(1 feet (B. M.) at *22.50. 

Asbestos sheathing. *285.20 

Corrugated iron rooting. 304.60 

Paints and miscellaneous hardware. i 1 106 81 

Bolts, washers, windows, etc. I ’ 

Labor paintiug at 6 and 8 cents per square yard. 

Machinery: 

Two No. 2 Gates breakers. 2,042.00 

Eight revolving screens, complete. 1,100.00 1 

Machinery for 4 belt elevators. 260.00 ! 

All gearing. 1,200.00 j 

All shafting (steel), boxes, pulleys, etc. 2,616.00 j 

All belting.... 785.00 

Two pairs 24xl4-inch rolls. 940.00 

Two pairs 22x10 inch rolls. 870.00 

All irou work for four 2 compartment jigs. 1 

AU iron work for twelve 8-compartment iigs. }■ 8,087.00 

All iron work for sixteen 4-compartment jigs. J 

Lumber for jigs, 29.400 feet at *22.50. 

All iron work for 2 double-deck Evans tahles. 525.00 

Lumber for these tables, 8,050 feet at *22.50. 

Ail screens, cast and wrought spouting, bolts, etc. 1.125.00 

Miscellaneous hardware and pipe fittings. 880.09 

Lumber for elevators, spouting, tanks, etc., 2,088 feet at l 

*17 and *18; 00.098 feet a' *22.50. I. 

Pan conveyor, 140 feet long (not used). 1,481.00 

80M-tnch Leffel turbine. 1,000.68 

Wrought iron pipe and fittings. 440.20 

New jig gates, extra helting and elevator cups... 488.88 

One corrugated-belt Frue vanner. 750.00 

Three plain-belt Frue vanners. 1,500.00 

Miscellaneous castings. 122.96 

Two centrifugal pumps (not used). 180.00 

Electric light plant; capacity 150 lamps of 10 candle power 888.00 

Hotair heating plant. 985.00 

Labor Erecting Machinery: 

88 Jigs. 

Two double-deck tables. 

Four Frue vanners. .. 

100-foot pan conveyor and replacing It by a track and 1 

hoist for a car. I*** . 

Replacing two centrifugal pumps by belt elevators.. ... 

Placing all shafting and other machinery; building spout- I 

log, elevators, trommel housings, classifiers, tanks, etc, f . 

Contractor's profit on *8,500 of this work. 


2,400 *54.52 

8,288 221.92 

9,000 155.40 


*1,008.18 
I 294.00 
106.00 

624.00 2,032.18 

7 MU 
2,404! 67 
1,096.88 
1,664.81 
918.00 
289.72 
526.52 
(420.77 
1 900.00 

194.60 8,422.12 


23,425 456.70 

10,000 189.07 


3,074.25 

1.809.27 

1,180.08 

601.84 

504.88 

H22.45 

1,030.90 

124.05 

277.15 

898.00 

1,445.00 81,061.97 


Totals.I.I$94,738.88] 270,008 *6,688.86 .*48,W4,8| 
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mill was built in 1891, when the price of iron was $15 to $18 per ton, and in a, 
district where water was available for power and labor received good wages. 

§ 843. For a ten-stamp mill in Montana in 1895, having no amalgamated 
plates, but. with classifiers and three vanners, the bid of a firm in the Mississippi 
valley was $4,707 “free on board,” the total weight being 72,895 pounds. A 
firm on the Pacific coast bid $5,200 to supply the same outfit, but weighing 
68,000 pounds. This makes the cost per stamp $470.70 and $520 in the two 
cases, respectively. To get the total cost of the mill, it would be necessary to 
add the cost of the building and of the freight and installation of machines. 

Bids for the machinery for a twenty-stamp gold mill in Nevada in 1899 were 
as shown in Table 390: 


TABLE 390.— COST OF A TWENTY-STAMP MILL IN NEVADA. 



| At Chicago. j 

At Denver. j 

1 At Bart Francisco. 

Weight. 

Pounds. 

Cost. 

Weight. 

Pounds. 

Cost. 

Weight. 

Pounds. 

Cost. 

Machinery for 20-stamp mill. 

128,820 

61,000 

31,000 

0,000 

SI 1,500 
6,759 
1,800 

830 

127,000 

SI 0,272 

120,000 

68,000 

20,000 

8,000 

$9,750 

9,185 

2,400 

1,525 

Water supply for samo. 

10-tou sampling works for same. 

2(5,800 

15,000 

1,718 

1,510 


In addition to the machinery, there were required 131.93 thousand feet of lum¬ 
ber for frame and floors for the mill and sampling works. This lumber (Oregon 
pine) cost $17.50 per thousand feet “free on board,” or $60 at the mill. There 
was also required corrugated iron for the roof and sides, but the cost of this was 
not obtained. The cost of railroad freights per 100 pounds was $1.90 from 
Chicago, $1.40 from Denver and $1.10 from San Francisco. The cost of hauling 
stuff by wagon twenty-five miles from the railroad to the mill was $10.50 per ton. 

A small concentrating plant in Montana in 1895 cost $4,540 for machinery 
“free on board” in the Mississippi valley. This included one 10x15-inch Blake 
breaker, two 20xl0-inch Cornish rolls, two trommels, three jigs, two vanners, 
one centrifugal pump, one grizzly, pulleys, belting and one 50-horec power engine 
and boiler. 

The cost of the hand jig mills of Missouri is simply the cost of the hand jigs. 
A complete mining and jigging plant costs about $185, distributed as follows: 
Two roughing hand jigs at $25, $50; 1 cleaning hand jig, $25; 1 horse whin 
for hoisting, $40; frame, $20; a pair of mules, $50. 

Mills in Southwest Missouri of the type of Mill 9 and Mill 10, cost $7,000 
or $8,000. s ° 2 

The cost of Mill 50 was as follows: machinery “free on board,” $3,325; 
freight. $975; building, $1,000; installation, $1,000; total $6,300, not including 
assay office, pipe line and reservoir. 

Mill 78, which is a canvas plant, was built at a cost of $2,000, including" 
everything. 

The plant at Montcponi (see g 779), cost about £16,000 ($77,760), including 
permanent way and wagons for transporting the ore between the mines, the con¬ 
centrators and the smelters, but not including the magnetic plant. 

A rough rule given by Vezin for the cost of buildings is, that space in Colo- 1 
rado mills does not cost more than about 15 cents per cubic foot, and sometimes 
much less. This includes all the space between the floor and roof. V 

§ 844. Cost of Milling, Including in Some Instances the Cost at; 
Mining.— The cost of milling will vary greatly in the same locality, and will; 
depend upon the following considerations: * 

( 1 ) The general design and internal arrangements of the mill building for* 
economizing labor and simplifying the plant, depending to a great extent upon 
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selection of a suitable site and its proper utilization, also upon the heaviness 
of construction and care in erection. The following examples illustrate this: 
Of two 40-stamp mills the difference in design makes one employ 1G men, while 
the other requires 24 men. If they were 80-stamp mills the number of men 
would bo #0 against 44. Besides the smaller number of men, there is also a 
suving in supplies and repairs. At the old El Callao mill in Venezuela in 1882 
the cost was 78.30 francs ($15.11) per ton, while in the new mill in 1892 
it was 0.22 francs ($1.20). Of two GG-stamp mills in Venezuela one was poorly 
designed and built, and crushed only 93 tons daily at a cost of 18s. 9d. ($4.56) 
per ton, while the other embodied the results of a practical millman's expe¬ 
rience, and crashed 143 tons daily at a cost of 6s. 3d. ($1.52) per ton. Note 
the difference in cost of treating material in the new and the old Ilimmelfahrt 
mill in § 857 ($0.17 and $2.08 per ton, respectively). 

(2) 'I'lii' general nature of the process depending upon the kind of ore to be 
treated. The finer the crushing and the more complicated the plant the more 
costly will he the operation. Iron ores are washed by a simple plant at a cost 
of only a lew cents per ton, while the treatment of silver ores by the combination 
process usually costs at least $1.00 per ton. It is clear from this how important 
it is that the selection of the process he made only after thorough tests. 

(3) The capacity. The larger the capacity of a mill the smaller will be 

the cost per ton, since many items of expense, such as management, skilled labor, 
taxes, insurance, etc., are fixed charges and increase very little with increased 
capacity, and even common labor does not increase in projiortion to the tonnage. 
Also there is a saving in a big mill from the buying of supplies in large lots 
and the making of repairs on a large scale. Increasing the capacity of a mill 
may, by cutting down cost, allow poorer ore to be treated. This will cut down 
the average yield, and at the same time the profit per ton, but the total profit 
with the larger quantity and lower yield per ton will be greater than the total 
profit with the smaller quantity and the higher yield per ton. To illustrate this, 
compare the cost in the Alaska Treadwell mill in § 853 with that of some of the 
small 40-stamp mills. The new El C’allao gold stamp mill in 1888 crushed 
15,092 tons at a cost of 18.40 francs ($3.55) per ton, while in 1891 it crushed 

58,949 tons at a cost of G.29 francs ($1.21) per ton. 

§ 845. (4) The continuity of running. This is a great factor in cost. A 

mill that is idle half the time has to keep much of its labor on the pay roll so 

that the monthly expense will not be in proportion to the time run. If the mill 
is idle for the purpose of repairing breakdowns, it may happen that the total 
monthly expense, including repairs, will be greater than the cost of running the 
mill continuously for a month. Charleton reports a mill which, if run con¬ 
tinuously, could treat ore at the rate of 5s. ($1.22) per ton instead of 10s. ($2.43) 
as actually run. The above facts call attention to the evil of building a mill 
too large for the ore supply or of building any mill until the ore in sight 
warrants it. There often are exceptions to the last statement, where the cost of 
running a small mill part of the time is less than that of shipping the ore 
to a distant custom mill. 

(5) The efficiency of the labor employed and its cost. In a large mill the 
labor is more effective, since it is more specialized, the skilled labor and unskilled! 
being engaged in their special lines all the time, while in a small mill the skilled 
labor either is idle part of the time or else engaged in doing lower class work. , 
In large mills automatic devices saving labor are more used. It is best to avoid 
cheap skilled labor as a rule, for by paying higher wages, more intelligent men 
are secured who will be better satisfied and will be more than worth their extra' 
cost By having intelligent skilled labor it will be found that many improvements 
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will be made and costs will be reduced, which are not so likely to oecnr with 
cheap skilled labor. 

(fi) The quality and price of supplies, fuel, etc., used. Supplies cost 
much morn delivered to a mill in a remote district than to a mill near the railroad. 

(7) The power employed and its method of application. Many California 
mills obtain water power at a low cost, while the mills in the Black Hills have, 
to use steam power at quite a large expense. 

(8) The situation of the works as regards water supply, transportation of ore 
from the mine to the mill and the disposal of tailings. A mill located at the 
mine and having ample room for a tailings dump saves the cost of hauling the 
ore to the mill and of hauling away the tailings. 

(9) The specific gravity of the ore. In figuring cost per ton the specific 
gravity will affect the result considerably, since heavy ores are treated as rapidly 
by volume as light ones, and therefore more, rapidly by weight. 

(10) The efficiency of the general management. This is perhaps the moat 
important, of all. The management requires technical skill in order to take ad¬ 
vantage of every scientific improvement; and business ability in order to propor¬ 
tion wages in all departments, according to relative efficiency and usefulness; 
and to discriminate in employing the right man and the proper materials in the 
right place, and in putting on or knocking off an employe. The management 
must serve as the agent of capital on the one hand, and controller of labor on the 
other, and prevent strife between them; at the same time maintain discipline and 
inculcate a spirit of loyalty and harmony throughout the whole working force. 

§ 84{>. The costs of milling given below are taken from three sources: the 
author’s visit to the mills, the official mine and mill reports, and from the mining 
periodicals. They are believed to have, received the direct or indirect approval of 
the management in every case. The cost of mining is added in many cases. Such 
mills as are given by number are described in Chapter XX. 

These figures on cost of milling vary for the reasons previously given, and also 
because the method of making up accounts varies in the mills; in some of the 
quotations fixed charges, such as superintendence, taxes, insurance, etc., are not 
included. There are also variations in including other items; some mills include 
the cost of assaying mill products, of shipping concentrates, of disposing of tail¬ 
ing®, etc., while others do not. The amortization of capital as an item of cost is 
almost everywhere omitted. Cliarleton says that this should ho taken as 10 or 
15% of the original cost, according to the life of the works; but if is sometimes 
taken as only 5 or 10% on the machinery, and 2.5 to 5% on the buildings. 

The cost of mining is as variable as the cost of milling. The mining depends; 
(1) upon the system used, including the method of laying out the mine, of actual 
mining, hauling, ventilation, draining and supporting the roof; (2) upon the 
quality of labor and the wages paid; (3) upon the kind of explosives and other 
supplies used and the cost- of the same; (4) upon the general management.) 
and (5) npon the amount of “dead work” or development required and its cost. 
This last item is one of the greatest causes of variation in the cost of mining 
It varies with the geological formation and with the mining experience ana 
judgment of the management and often even upon chance. It can be seen that 
this work requires a thorough knowledge of all kinds of ore deposits considered ; 
from a geological standpoint, and especially of the phenomenon and structure 
of faults. ' v. 

The same variation occurs in keeping mining accounts as in milling, and 
consequently where a lump sum, without details, is given for the cost, one cannot 
be sure whether it covers only the bare cost of mining or includes also the cost 
of development, transportation to mill and fixed charges for management, .etiijs 
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The cost should include the depreciation of the mine and the redemption, of 
capital spent on the plant. 

§ 847. The average cost of milling by hand jigs in the Joplin district of Mis¬ 
souri (see Mill 3) is about $0.50 per ton. 

Mill 10. A mill in Missouri treating 100 to 120 tons in 10 hours and sep¬ 
arating blende and galena from a gangue of flint and limestone. The total op¬ 
erating expenses including mining and milling were $0.50 per ton. Five other 
mills similar to this in the Joplin district of Missouri gave figures for mill¬ 
ing only, as shown in Table 391. These figures are based on actual weights 
of ore and include everything except general expense of management and 
amortization. 


TABLE 391. —COSTS OF MILLING IN THE .TOFLIN DISTRICT OF MISSOURI. 



Capacity per 10 Hours' j 
Tons. i 

Average Cost per Ton for Several 
Cousecutive Months. 

First mill. 

100 

$0,245, 0.19, 0.20, 0.18, 0.36 


80 

Third mill. 

80 

$0.44, 0.44, 0.87, 0.29, 0.44, 0.88, 0.29, 0.21 
$0.44, 0.50, 0.57 
$0.18, 0.24, 0.23 


110 

Fifth mill. 

140 



At the first mill the cost of $0.30 per ton was subdivided as follows: repairs 
on plant $0,044; labor $0,153 ; fuel $0.059; hard iron $0.031; light $0.009; lubri¬ 
cants $0.021; cleaning pond $0.001; tools $0.001; water $0.001; fire insurance 
$0.04; total $0.3<i. 

Mill 15. An 80-ton concentrating mill in Missouri separating blonde from a 
gangue of flint and dolomite. A year’s work shows 33.3G tons milled per day of 
10 hours and the following are the items of cost per ton. 


Concentration. 

Labor. 

Fuel. 



SO 2377 
, 0.01)25 
, 0.0545 
, 0.0097 


Pepairs. 

Labor. 

Supplies... 


,$0.0045 

0.0688 


Total, 


,$0.0828 


Total 


,$0.3944 


Grand total.-. 


.$0,477$ 


These figures do not include superintendence and depreciation. 

Mill 18. A 95-ton concentrating mill in Colorado treating ore containing ar¬ 
gentiferous galena, blende, pyrite and quartz. The average cost of concentrating 
is abont $1.00 per ton of crude ore. 

Mill 20. A 175-ton concentrating mill in Utah on pyrite in a soft quartz 
and porphyry gangue. The cost per ton of crude ore for concentrating is $0.92. 

Mill 22. A 175-ton mill in Missouri separating galena from limestone. The 
cost of mining varies with the amount of water to be handled and with the 
thickness of the ore deposit in the mine which changes the number of drills 
required. The following is a safe estimate for a well equipped mine in this local¬ 
ity handling 200 tons in 24 hours with ore averaging 10 feet thick. 


saga . 

SOShovelcre, trammers, etc. 25.00 

l Trackmen, $1.85; roofmati, $1.75; I * 1K m 
1 shift bosses, $2.00; pumpmen, $1.50.. f ' ‘ 1 
2 Hoisting' engineers, f l .75; 4 firemen, $1.40) nn 
2 Landers, $L50; helpers. ) 14,00 


Sharpening drills, etc.$10.00 

Powder ana fuse. 20.00 

Oil and lighting. 4.00 

Coal-20 tons at $2.00. 40.00 

Total.$161 .00 

Total per ton. $0,886 


This estimate does not include superintendence and such supplies as timber, eta 
Mill 84. A 100-ton mill in Missouri separating galena from limestone contain¬ 
ing some' silica. Mining costs $0.80 to $0.85 per ton of ore including hauling ore 
from mines to mill, hauling concentrates to smelter, hauling away the tailings 
and hauling fuel (wood on a tramway near by); also includes power furnished, 
ton the machine shop and all repairs on the mill, tramways from mines andts^ 
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reservoir. Mining costs $1.25 to $1 .T5 per ton of ore mined. This includes 
all the hand sorting where from one quarter to a half of the rock is thrown out so 
that only a little over half goes to the mill. The cost of breaking the rock 
(stoping) exclusive of wheeling to the shaft and hoisting is about $0.40 to $0.46 
per ton. 

Mill 25.™ A 900-ton mill in Missouri separating galena from dolomite. The 
cost of dressing for the year ending May 1, 1887, was $0,304 per ton made up of 
labor $0,134, repairs $0,100, supplies $0,035 and coal $0,095. 

§ 848. A mill in northern Idaho on argentiferous galena with a gangue of 
quartz. 


Labor Stoping. 

Foremen, bosses, blacksmiths, nippers and 


simply men.$0,192 

Tin mermen and carpenters, $3 50 per shift,. 0 088 

Miners, $8.50 i**r shift. 0.57< 

Carmen and trammers, $2.50 [>er shift. 0,120 

Hhovelers and lalKirers, $2.50 per shift.... 0.484 

Contract work. 0.047 

'Repairs. 0.085 

Total.$1,489 


Supplies Stoping. 

Explosives.$0,051 

lllnmiimuts. 0.024 

Lubricants. 0.001 

Ironund steel. 0.018 

Miscellaneous supplies. 0.082 

Timber and lagging. 0.092 

Power supplies. 0.007 

Wood. 0.008 

Total.. $0 223 

Grand total for stoping.$1 712 


To get the total cost of mining, a certain amount must be added to this for 
development work. 


tabor Concentrating. 

Foremen, blacksmiths and machinists.$0,043 

Millirieu, $8 per shift. 0.090 

Laborers, $2 50 per shift. 0.010 

Ore sorters, coutract work. 0.085 

Power lalKir. 0.004 

Crusher labor. 0 015 

Repair labor. 0.010 

Total.$0,200 


Supplies Concentrating. 

Lubricants.. 

Troll and steel. 

Miscellaneous supplies. 

Timber. 

.$0,005 

. 0.008 

. 0.002 

Trommel serwns. 

Crusher supplies. 

Power supplies... 

Wood. 

Stable. 

. 0.007 

. 0.001 

. 0.023 

. 0.002 


Total.$0,090 

Grand total.$0,808 


These figures do not include general expense such as superintendence, as¬ 
saying, depreciation, etc. 

Mill ■12. m Copper sulphide ore with a gangue of quartz and feldspar. The 
mining expenses per ton for the year ending June 30, 1898, were as follows: 


Assay expenses and salaries. 

Candles . 

Coal. 

Electric light. 

Expenses. 

Freight on ore. 

Fuse, and caps. 

Labor. 

Legal expenses. 

Mess expenses . 

OH. 

Personal injuries. 

Powder. 

Precipitating expenses. 

Precipitating labor.. 


.$0 006 
. 0.029 
, 0.142 
, 0.010 
. 0.014 
. 0.810 
. 0.018 
. 2.814 
. 0.018 
0.008 
. 0.012 
. 0,025 
. 0.101 
. 0.004 
, 0.013 


Precipitating scrap material...$0,006 

Salaries, including management. 0.066 

Stable expenses. 0.004 

Sundry supplies. 0.082 

Tnxes. 0.049 

Timber. 0.295 

Tools and utensils. 0,026 

Water. 0.015 

ttunuirc) Building and structures.* 0,002 

ntpairs ( Machinery aud plant. 0.901 

Prirmt mefinn i Building and structures. 0.058 

Construction j MacliiDery and plailt . 0.106 

Total.$8,938 


The cost of concentrating was $0.77 per ton. Goodnle 112 says that in four mills 
treating this class of ore at Butte, Montana, the expenses of concentrating range 
from $0.35 per ton in the larger plants to $1.00 in those of smaller capacity. 
Custom work costs higher than steady work owing to the frequent changes nec¬ 
essary. The cost of concentrating in Butte (luring ten months in 1901 and 
1902 was $0.70 per ton in three mills and $0.75 in one mill.* 

§ 849. Mill 45. 225 A 3-head steam stamp mill at Lake Superior on nativ* 
copper amygdaloid rock. The total cost per ton for raining and milling was 

* Engineering and Mining Journal »Vol, LXXY y (1908), p. 708. 
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$1.82 in 1897 and $1.60 in 1898; for stamping and concentrating, $0.54 in 1897 
and $0.5102 in 1898. 

Mjill 40.“°. A 6-head steam stamp mill at Lake Superior on native copper 
amygdaloid rock. The total expenses of this company in 1898 were $1.69 per 
ton of ore mined. This probably includes the cost of smelting and marketing 
the copper. The cost of stamping and concentrating was $0.28 per ton against 
$0.25 in 1897. 

Mill 47. 2 "° A 5-head steam stamp mill at Lake Superior on native copper 
amygdaloid rock. The total cost per ton mined in 1898 was distributed as fol¬ 
lows : 


Mining and milling.f 1.548 

(^instruction.u. 88(5 

Taxes in Michigan. 0.003 


Smelting, transportation, etc.$0,888 

Total.$3,880 


The cost of stamping and concentrating was $0.2228 per ton. 

Mill 48. 2 “” A 5-head steam stamp mill at Lake Superior on native copper con¬ 
glomerate. The total cosl per ton mined in 1898 including smelting and trans¬ 
portation was $2.29; of this the cost of mining and milling was $1.00 which 
includes a cost of $0.22402 for stamping and concentrating per ton milled. 

Atlantic mill. 21 ’ 1 A 6-head steam stamp mill at Lake Superior on nalivc cop¬ 
per amygdaloid. In the year 1898 the costs per ton were as follows: 


Mining, selecting and breaking, and all surface expenses, including taxes.$0.8011 

Transporting to mill. 0.0555 

Stamping and concentrating. 0.2411 


Working expenses at mine. JM-1877 

Freight, smelting and marketing product, including New York office expenses. 0.1004 


Total running expenses.IJ ■ jjJJJ 

Total expense, including construction. 1.5359 


The rock stamped was 370,767 tons. 

Wolverine mine. 284 This is a Lake Superior native copper mine which treats 
its ores at two mills with one steam stamp each. In the year ending June 
30, 1899, 217,2-13 tons of rock were mined and 184,799 tons were milled. The 
costs per ton mined were: 


Underground expenses.$0.8508 

Rookhouse.0.<i723 

Stamp mill.0.8130 

Surface expenses. 0.0949 


Construction.....$0.0497 

Smelting, freight and marketing copper. 0.3899 

Total.$1.0084 


The actual cost of stamping and concentrating per ton treated was $0.3668. 

§ 850. Mill 54. ,M A 30-stamp vanner mill in Utah on silver ore with gangue 
of quartz, siderite and calcite. Report for year 1898. Ore mined, 38.889 tons, 
of which 4,928 tons were shipped direct and 33,961 tons were milled. 


Oort, per Ton. Cost per Ton Mined. 

Mining. —Labor on ore....$1. wO 

Labor on dead work. 0.404 0.404 

Labor on surface. 0.015 0.815 

Supplies, timber, fuel, etc. 1.110 1.110 

Total mining.-— *8-816 —— C8-815 

MiUing.-Labor. 0.187 0.668 

Supplies, fuel, etc. 0.8(H) 0.888 

^FoUlmliUug..*1.006 -*0.966 

General expenses, taxes, etc. 0.H66 O.tSo 

Grand total..*6-666 


Mill 66. A 10-stamp gold mill in California on cement gravel. Mining and 
milling cost $1.00 to $1.50 per ton, average about $1.25, depending on the hard¬ 
ness and amount of boulders, quality of the air in the mine and the depth of 
.gavel. 

Mill 57.“ A 40-stamp gold mill in California with gangue of quartz. 
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Mining.—-Labor stoping. 94.42 Mining for three years (1888-1890). 

Labor development. 0.54 Amount of ore crushed, in tons.. 52,208 

Supplies, timber, etc. 1.88 Total cost. $42,888 

General mine labor. 0.97 Supplies.—Mercury, per ton.$0,084 

Surface labor. 1.81 Shoes and dies. d).068 

_ A , —— Other mill castings. . 0.016 

Total per ton.$8.47 Soreens. 0.010 

Sundries. 0.084 

Total per ton..-$0,189 

Labor.—Concentrators.|0.185 

Amalgamators. 0.182 

Rock breaker. 0.047 

Total per ton..$0,814 

Water per ton. 0.810 

Grand total per ton.$0,806 

Mill 5P.' 1r,r ‘ A -10-stamp gold mill in California with a gangue of quartz and 
elate. During six months in 1900 the ore mined was 14,784 tons, the ore milled 
was 14,280 tons and the total expense was $5.97 per ton. An average of 18 
months gave the milling cost as $0.4924' per ton. 

Mill 61. A 40-stamp gold mill in California with a gangue of quartz and 
slate. Mining costs $1,072 per ton while milling costs $0.4-14 per ton. 

§ 851. Mill 64. 38:l A 30-stamp mill in California with a gangue of 
quartz and slate. For the year ending September 30, 1890, there were 33,497 
tons mined at a cost of $2.17 per ton and 33,512 tons milled at a cost of $0,408 
per ton. These figures include all expenses. The operation of the rock break¬ 
ers and delivery of the ore to the mill is charged to mining. The detailed ac¬ 
count of mining and milling cost is as follows: 


Mining. 

Total. 

Cost per Ton. 

Milling. 

Total 

Cost per Ton. 


$6,255.R0 

$0,186 

0.061 


$C28.80 

880.60 

108.89 

240.71 

76.87 

485.15 

199.48 

8,188.70 

72.53 

81.00 

14.85 

6.06 

$0,018 

0.011 

0.008 

0.0(77 

0.002 

0.018 

0.006 

0.095 


2,081.55 

691.46 



0.020 



652.40 

0.019 



556.90 

0.016 

Wood /.. 

Powder. 

1,661.87 

291.83 

0.050 

0.009 

Hardware, iron and steel.. 


62.05 




8,297.25 

0.098 



528.76 



] 


408.15 

0.012 

Oil. 

i 0.006 


483.79 

0.018 


j 


929.81 

0.028 


0.008 

0.007 

0.005 

0.008 

0.007 

0.021 

0.090 

0.006 

0.008 

0.002 

0.160 

Oil. 

262.01 

0.008 


228.53 

152.04 

105.20 

224.02 

718.40 

708.82 

185.14 

247.50 


85.80 

0.001 



77.11 

0.002 



1,894.18 


Power drill machinery. 

Pump repairs. 

834.75 

687.60 

212.50 

0.025 

0.019 

Water pipe and connection. 
Hauling sulphuret*. 


247.50 

0.008 



69.05 



Insurance.,. 

128.77 

892.70 

0.004 

0.012 

Superintendence and labor 

6,889.06 

Superintendence and labor.. 

Total. 

50,068.82 

$72,640^36^ 

1.494 

$2,168 

Total. 

$18,699.96 

• 

$0,406 


A summary shows that of the milling cost, $0,153 was for supplies, $0,160 
for labor, and $0,095 for power. 

Mills 65, 73 and 74. 11 * 60, 60 and 40-stamp gold mills respectively in Califor¬ 
nia with gangue of quartz and slate. The cost of milling in 1897 exclusive of 
power was $0,138 per ton. Water power is used and costs but little. 

§ 852 Mill 66. 10S -a 283 A 100-stamp gold mill in the Black Hills with a 
gangue of quartz and schist. The detailed cost of milling per ton for the fiscal 
year 1893-4* treating 104,995 tons was as follows: 

I*bor..in.sMs 

SupgUw. 0.0106 


oa. so.oom 

Quicksilver.O.tjODS 

-jr 0.1996 Lumber. O.QMft 

... 0.0697 Timber."h.h” 0VHM 


g°»>-.. 0.1781 

Mechinery.0.109T 


Total. 




* At tale time the mill contained only 80 stuppe. 
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The report of the Homestake Company which includes other mills and mines 
besides Mill 66, for the year ending May 31, 1897, shows a total expense of 
$4,305 per ton divided as follows: 

Hilling.$1,073 Purchase of property.$0,664 

Mining. 2.800 - 

Blacksmith shop, foundry, tramway, etc. 0.270 Total..$4,806 

General expenses and taxes,. 0.098 


Mill 67. A 20-stamp gold mill in Nova Scotia with a gangue of quartz. 
The cost of mining on the various lodes varies from $2.00 to $8.00 per ton. 
The approximate cost of mining and milling when running full is: 

Stoping .$1.90 per Ion. Superintendence.$0.82 

Dead work (development).0.08 — 

Tramming and hoisting.0.85 Total.$8.85 

Milling.0.65 

This mill is run by steam power. 

At the Oldham mill in Nova Scotia which is a 10-stamp custom mill and 
crushes 28 to 30 tons in 24 hours the cost per ton was: 

Labor.$0.2730 Quioksllver.$0.0806 

Huppliea. 0.0293 - 

Iron (shoes and dies;... 0.0264 Total.$0.8492 


The power, superintendence and depreciation arc not included. 

Mill 68. A 60-stamp gold mill in Montana with a gangue of quartz, slate, 
granite and calcite. The cost of milling is $1.15 per ton. See Mill 82. 

Mill 69. :;s A 30-stamp gold mill in Idaho with a gangue of quartz and slate. 
The cost of mining and hauling by wagon one mile to the mill is $3.00 per 
ton. The cost of stamping and concentrating in 24 hours is: 


Labor. 

1 Orusherman. 

2 Amalgamators .. 

2 Vannermeu . 

1 Wheeler. 

1 Oiler, etc. 

Machinist. 

Carpenter. 

Night watchman. 

Foreman. 

Aseayer. 


.$3.00 
. 7.00 
, 0.00 
, 3.00 
. 1.50 
. 1.34 
. 2.00 
. 1.00 
. 1.66 
. 1.00 


Supplies. 

Castings, lumber, etc. 

OU. 

Screens ($0.02 per ton). 

Quicksilver, belts, tacks, etc. 

Total dally supplies.. 
Total labor. 


.$ 10.00 
. 1.00 
. 2.00 
. 0.50 

$18.50 
. 27.60 


Grand total. 


.$41.00 


Total labor. 


*27.50 


As the mill treats .100 tons in 24 hours this makes the cost per ton to be $0.41, 
but this does not include cost, of power, superintendence and depreciation. 

Mill 72. A 40-stamp gold mill in California with a gangue of quartz and 
slate. Mining costs about $1.75 per ton and milling about $0.50. The ore 
body is from 3 to 64 feet wide. 

Mill 77. a “ A 75-stamp gold mill in Gilpin County, Colorado, with a gangue 
of quartz and decomposed feldspar. The cost of milling in 1890 was $0.84 per 
ton but in 1891 it decreased to $0.78. Of this, $0.38 was for labor. 

§ 853. Gold Coins Mines Company, 501 in Gilpin County, Colorado, mined 
20,724 tons in 1896 at a cost of $6.20 per ton made up of $2.47 for break¬ 
ing ore and tramming, $0.67 for hoisting, $1.14 for prospecting and dead work 
and $1.92 for general expenses. Of this, 5,358 tons were milled at Mill 77 j 
at a cost of $2.42 per ton and 13,916 were milled at the Kansas mill at a cost 
of $1.47 per ton. In the latter mill the details were: labor $0.62 per ton, 
supplies, fuel and water $0.55 and hauling $0.30. 

Alaska Treadwell Mill. 298 A 240-stamp gold mill on Douglas Island, Alaska, 
with a gangue of granite. For the year ending May 31, 1899, the total expense^ 
for 250,408 tons was: 


Ktaing...$0.7782 per ton. 

Milling and concentrating.6.2778 “ 

CMortaattog of 8,107 tons of sutphurets 0.0678 “ 

Sttfphuret expenses, 1,716 tons. 0.0610 “ 

General expenses, Doucia* Island. 0.0884 “ 

Offioeexpehww, Ban Franctooo. 0.0944 '* 

Officeexpenses, London.. 0.0045 “ 


Office expenses, Paris. 

Legal expenses, Ban Francisco. 
Consulting engineer, expenses.. 
Bullion charges . 


.fo.cooe per ton. 
. O.Ofltt 
. 0.0006 *5 

, 0.0960 •*; 


Total. 


.$1.2880 
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Hammond 178 gives.the following figures as average for a 40-stamp gold mill 
using water power. 

Mill labor.|0.205 per ton. Lubricants, screens, illuminantfl, nut- 

Assaying, retorting, superintendent.(a) 0.025 “ chbiist, incidentals.*0.04 toO 08 

CastWfi. 0.07 to 0.10 __ —H 

Quicksilver.0.016 to 0.04 Total.$0,356 to0.45 

(a) Superintendent gets $120 per mouth, and one-half is charged to mill and one-half to mine. 

To this iidrl cost of water power. If steam power is used add about $0.10 per 
ton for labor and $0.01 for repairs, lubricants, etc. 

In the cases of three representative gold stamp mills in Amador County, Cali¬ 
fornia,'™ working profitably with mills of 20, 40 and 30 stamps respectively, the 
total costs including mining and everything were $2.35 to $3.45, $3.50 to $3.75 
and $3.10 to $3.25 per ton of ore. 

Olcott 110 gives the cost of milling in several California stamp mills as varying 
from $0.20 to $0.75 per ton and in a Gilpin County, Colorado, stamp mill as 
$0.05 per ton. 

§ 851. Mill 82. A 50-stamp combination silver mill in Montana with a 
gangue of quartz, slate, granite and caleite. The cost of milling is $3.00 per 
ton. Mills 08 and 82 are together and the total expenses per ton for both for 
different periods of six months are as follows: 


Six Months Ending. 



June 80, 
1H04. 

Dec. 31, 
1804. 

June 30, 
1895. 

Dec. 81, 
1898. 

June 80, 
1899. 


34,013 

$7.74 

0.11 

0.20 

38,010 

$7.44 

0.07 

0.88 

27,280 

$9.99 

0.94 

0.80 

40,130 

$6.78 

0.58 

0.29 

87,632 

$5.89 

? 

? 

Working expenses, including insurance, taxes, etc 


Total. 

$8.14 

$7.89 

$11.29 

$0.63 

? 



Mill 8-1.“* A -10-siamp combination silver mill in Utah with a gangue of barite, 
quartz and ealcito. In the year 1800, the mill treated 38,500 tons of ore at a 
cost of $1.01 per ton; mining, transportation and other expense came to $4.92 
per ton. An estimate of the cost of mining a vein 4 feel wide is from $2.00 
to $0.00 pci' ton varying with the dip and the hardness of the vein. 

§ 855. I)e La Mar mill. 351 A wet-stamping, pan-amalgamation silver mill 
in Idaho. The tons mined in 1897 were 40,569, of which 40,453 tons were 
milled and 110 ions sold direct to smelters. The cost of mining was $5.30 per 
ton to which $0.59 per ton has to lie added as the cost of mining and marketing 
the ore sold to smelters. The cost of milling was $4.94 per ton of which $1.67 
was for labor, $2.82 for chemicals and general supplies, and the remainder 
for insurance, bullion charges, etc. 

New Klkhorn mill.'' 51 A dry-stamping, chloridizing-roasting and pan-amal¬ 
gamation mill in Montana. The cost of mining 13,830 tons in 1896 was $12.39 
per ton and of milling 13,762 tons $7.17 or a total of $19.56 per ton. 

Ontario mill. 851 A dry-stamping, chloridizing-roasting and pan-amalgamation 
silver mill in Utah. The costs for 1896 were: „ 



Tons. 

Par Ton. 


Tons. 

Per Ton. 


28,912 

28,912 

88.918 

28,880 

$8.87 

4.88 

1.16 

0.44 


80.270 

30.270 

6.16 
1.00 -• 





*81.81 



HMHHtNI 


Alice Mill. 881 A dry-stamping, chloridizing-roasting and pan-amalgamation 
silver mill in Montana. In the year 1897 the cost of milling 25,702 tons was 
$6,11 per ton and of mining $4.15. 
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§ 85C. Hibernia mill. This mill, located in New Jersey, takes magnetite 
and a granitic gangue, mined in an open cut, and treats it in a magnetic con¬ 
centrating plant at the rate of 800 tons in 10 hours. Mining costs $0.50 per 
ton, milling $0.50, and all other expense of management, etc., $0.25 making a 
total of $1.25 per ton. 

The Michigammc iron mine, 86 Michigan, concentrated 180 to 200 tons of 
magnetic ore daily (probably ten hour day) at a cost of $0.18 per ton including 
crushing, hoisting into mill bins, separating by magnets and loading into cars. 

The Tilly Foster mine 88 in New York treating magnetic iron ore from an old 
dump at the rate of about 140 tons per day (probably ten hours) showed by 
its monthly reports from February to July inclusive, 1890, that the total cost 
varied from $0,100 to $0,915 per ton of ore, average $0,778. This included 
d'gS’ng f rom the old dump, breaking, hauling by train to the mill, stamping and 
separating by magnets. The cost of the ore delivered to the mill varied from 
$0,059 to $0,097 per ton leaving the cost of actual milling to vary from $0,632 
to $0,818 per ton of ore. 

Mill 91 was designed with the idea of treating magnetic ore on a very large 
scale and thereby reducing the cost. It has been estimated that the mining 
and milling can be done for considerably less than $0.10 each per ton but aa 
the plant has not yet passed beyond the experimental stage the accuracy of these 
estimates has not been demonstrated. 

Mill 92. A combination magnetic mill in New Jersey treating 200 tons in 24 
hours separating out franklinite by magnetic separators and willemite and zinc¬ 
ite by jigging: 


Crushing houso labor, including loading into storage bins, hoisting into house, crushing, drying and 

hand picking. 

Separating house labor, including jig runners, jig helpers and drying concentrates. 

General labor, including foremen, fireman, chemist, repair men, engineers and electricians, loaders 
ana shippers. 


$0.1175 

0.1477 


Total for labor.$0.5885 

Coal....... 0.0877 

Material for general supplies ami repairs, wire cloth, oil and grease, repairs to machinery. 0.1245 

Total per tou of 2,840 pounds of crude ore... . ... $0.7457 


In the new mill of this company the cost has been reduced to $0.40 per ton. 

Hoffman M gives the cost of mining, crushing, roasting, preparing and separat¬ 
ing one ton of magnetic concentrates from 2) tons of ore at the Croton mines, 
New York, as $1.95. 

Clemens Jones 88 estimated from tests that the total cost of one ton of magnetic 
concentrates from 1| tons of hematite ore would be $2.88, of which $0.63 was 
for roasting and concentrating. 

Chase's estimate 108 of the cost -of cobbing, crashing, washing, crushing and 
separating one ton of magnetite from Cranberry ore in North Carolina was $0.25. 

Phillips’ estimate 688 of the total cost of one ton of magnetic concentrates from 
Cranberry ore was $6.80. His estimate 186 for the total cost of mining, roasting, 
and concentrating magnetically three tons of Alabama hematite into one ton of 
concentrates was $1.15. 

§ 857. Three German mills, treating complex lead and zinc ores, are given 
for comparison, viz.: the Himmelfahrt mill at Freiberg, the Silberau mill at Ems 
and the Gute Hoffnung mill at St. Goar am Ehein. All these mills use tie 
German continuous system of concentrating with hand picking and cobbing, 
close sizing, graded jifging, etc., and employ a large number of men, (see § 814). 

The Himmelfahrt mill treats 150 to 200 tons in ten hours, is run by steam 
power and the cost is 8 pfennig per 100 kilos or $0,173 per ton, exclusive of 
rough sorting and hand picking. As illustrative of the great redaction in costs 
made by tins mill it is interesting to note that the cost of dressing in the old 
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Himmclfahrt mill about 1890 was 96.4 pfennig per 100 kilos or $3,082 per ton. 
This was distributed as follows: sorting, separating and cobbing, $0,432 per 
ton; cleaning followed by cobbing and jigging, $0.302; crushing by rolls and 
jigging, $0,104; stamping and concentrating on tables, $0,380; transportation, 
testing, etc., $0.864; total, $2,082. 

The Silberau mill treats 200 tons in 10 hours using both steam and water 
power. In one month 3,043 tons were treated at a cost of 27 pfennig per 100 
kilos ($0,583 per ton) including repairs and general costs, or 21 pfennig per 100 
kilos ($0,453 per ton) without these. The distribution of cost about 1890 
was as follows: separating and sorting, $0,058 per ton; clean picking, $0.181; 
dressing mine fines, $0,348; dressing blende and lead ores, $0,151; total, 34.2 
pfennig per 100 kilos or $0,738 per ton. 

The Gnto Hoffnung mill treats 50 to 60 tons in 10 hours at a cost of about 
20 pfennig per 100 kilos or $0,432 per ton. 

The mill at Monteponi, Sardinia, (see § 779), treating zinc and lead ores at 
the rate of 250 tons daily, costs $0,428 per ton. This includes the transport 
and treatment of the ore and the maintenance of material of the regular plant 
but does not include any of the costs of the magnetic treatment. 

Testing. 

§ 858. The choice of a method for treating any ore is very important, for 
on it will largely depend the question of profit. It is not wise simply to model 
a mill on a plant which is successfully handling a similar ore; though apparently 
similar, the two may have characteristics that require quite different methods 
of treatment. The engineer Bhould make careful examination and tests of the 
ore, for which various suggestions are given in the following pages. For this 
purpose he must obtain carefully taken samples from all parts of the mine; 
and should insist on a reasonable amount of development work before planning 
a mill. In some mills, only a small part of the value is recovered, in others 
the cost is excessive, because the methods employed were not intelligently planned. 
There are also a great many idle mills in which large amounts of capital have 
been uselessly invested because ordinary precautions were not taken to deter¬ 
mine the value of the property or to find the right method of treating the ore. Suc¬ 
cess depends upon the susceptibility of the ore to treatment and upon the ore 
dresser’s ability to make a wise selection of a process. At Falun, Sweden, a 
concentration plant extracted only about 75% on a copper ore and was converted, 
into a lixiviation plant. The early Montana copper sulphide mills and the mill 
at Broken Hill, New South Wales, were designed by men who had served their 
apprenticeship at Lake Superior, and contained steam stamps, Collom jigs, etc. 
After running some time it was found that graded crushing by breakers and 
Tolls would give much better results and so the mills have all been changed over. 
See also comments at end of § 760. . 

If it is decided to build a mill while the mine is in the preliminary etages, 
the sensible course is to erect only a small plant to treat the ore until th? na¬ 
ture and value of the deposit is clearly proved. Another scheme in such-# 1 case 
is to build a mill so arranged that the ore may be tested out in different ways. - 

In treating this subject of testing, tools and a general discussion of methods? 
are first taken up; then follows a number of systematic schemes to find the best:>■ 
treatment for a new ore; and finally is considered the testing of mills in op¬ 
eration, both to control the daily work of the machines and to decide what" 
changes in the process may b? desirable. For ores that are not jraited to mochas- ; ; 
ical concentration a number of metallurgical tests are outlined in 8 894 mil *' 
§ 895. ' 
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TOOLS AND GENERAL METHODS OR TESTING. 

§ 859. — Crushers. —For crushing small quantities of ore for examination, 
the hand mortar and screen are invaluable. The mortar may give greater or 
smaller proportion of fines according to how it is used: if the undersize is sifted 
out at short intervals during the crushing, the production of fines will be di¬ 
minished. A little jaw breaker worked by a hand lever, crushing from two inches 
to one quarter inch, made by Taylor of San Francisco, is convenient for lots 
of a pound or two. The laboratory size of the Sturtevant roll jaw breaker, (see 
§ 40), made by the Sturtevant Mill Company of Boston, is very serviceable for 
crushing lots of from 10 to 30 pounds to { inch in diameter. A little Blake 
breaker and a pair of crushing rolls, as made by the Allis-Ohalmers Company of 
Chicago, will speedily bring 100 pounds or more to any desired size, and makes 
the most serviceable plant for this class of work. The sample grinder (see 
§ 922) and the bucking board, which is a horizontal 
iron plate on which the ore is ground by hand by 
a heavy iron muller, are satisfactory only where ex¬ 
treme fineness is sought, as they tend to make a 
larger proportion of fines. 

Thayer’s small portable one-stamp mill 208 , made 
by John Taylor & Company, San Francisco, may 
be useful to indicate whether an ore will probably 
give good results by stamping and amalgamation. 

The mortar of this mill is circular in horizontal 
section, and has an inside diameter of 8 inches. 

The stamp, with tappet and shoe attached, weighs 
45 'pounds, and has a drop of 6J to 7 inches. The 
shoe and die, of chilled iron, are 4 inches in diam¬ 
eter. The discharge opening is GX6 inches. The 
stamp can he run by either hand or power. 

A battery of stamps, weighing 225 pounds each, 
has proved very satisfactory at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology for making small mill tests 
on 1,000 to 2,000 pounds of gold ore. Other school 
and testing laboratories have 500-pound stamps. 

These are suitable for testing batches of one or more 
tons of gold ore. 

§ 860. Screens. —Circular hand screens serve 
very well for ordinary testing work. A nest of hand 
screens with a pan at the bottom (see Fig. 532) is 
very convenient. It allows a sieve scale with large 
or small intervals to be chosen at will, and the bulk 
of the sifting to be done at one time. For treat¬ 
ing considerable quantities of ore, it is convenient 
to have a horizontal screen 1 foot wide, 3 feet long, driven by an eccentric with 
a 2-inch throw, capable of variation, and suspended by rods so as to have an 
upward, forward motion on the forward stroke, and a downward, backward mo¬ 
wn on the return stroke, thus causing the oversize to travel rapidly off the 
screen. A whole set of different sizes of screens may be kept on hand and the 
design adapted to mounting one or more of them at a time. 

The choice between Tound holes punched in plate and square holes in wire 
cloth is affected by several considerations. There can be no doubt that round 
•holes give the most satisfactory measure as well as the most perfect limit*of size 
namely the diameter of the circle, while square holes are not really 
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FIG. 532.— NEST OR TEST¬ 
ING SCREENS. 
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square, but may be oblong or trapezoidal, complicating the measure if exact work 
is desired. On the other hand round holes cannot be punched smaller than 
0.5 mm. in diameter and if finer sizes are needed in the sieve scale, fine screens 
with square holes have to be used with all the attendant difficulties of mating 
square holes to round holes in a series of screens. The author is inclined to pre¬ 
fer round holes for the whole set of test screens where very fine sizes are not 
needed, and square holes for the whole set where very fine sizes are needed. 

If only one set of semens is to be used it should be of square holes. 

Owing fo the above mentioned disadvantages in the use of square hole screens 
of wire cloth Snyder 178 advocates the use of a special micrometer gauge which 

differs from the ordinary form used for wire, plate, etc., in that the caliper¬ 

ing points are tipped with discs 1 cm. in diameter. The grains to be meas¬ 
ured are put on the lower disc and the upper disc screwed down until it is in 
contact with the grains. The distance apart of the discs is the diameter of 
the maximum grains. 

£ 861. llittinger’s sieve scale, which ranges up and down from 1 mm. by dou¬ 
bling or halving the area of successive holes, is a very satisfactory scale for 
ordinary commercial or mill tests. Table 392 shows the set of screens used 



(a) Se* footnote in § 8G6. (b) The ecreen holes were actually measured, a microscope being used for the 
finest, (c) The method of determining these sixes is explained in § 868. 

in the tests which are discussed in § 293, § 352, and § 863. It will be seen that 
the sizes actually obtained are very close to the theoretical Itittinger scale. It 
would have been better, in some of the tests, to have had a set with still less varia¬ 
tion between successive sizes. In the following set the ratio between successive 
diameters is 1.189 (= 4 / 2 ) instead of Rittinger’s 1.414 (— 4 / 2 ): 64.0, 53,8, 
45.3, 38.1, 32.0, 26.9, 22.6, 19.0, 16.0, 13.5, 11.3, 9.51, 8.00, 6.73, 5.66, 4.76, 
4.00, 3.36. 2.83, 2.38, 2.00, 1.68, 1.41, 1.19, 1.00, 0.841, 0.707, 0.595, 0.500; 
0.420, 0.354, 0.297, 0.250, 0 . 210 , 0.177, 0.149, 0.125 mm. Such a set as this 
is desirable for exact scientific work. The W. S. Tyler Company can supply 
square hole screens very close to these sizes (see Table 198); and the Allis-Chal- 
mers Company can do the same for round holes in sizes not finer than 0.5 mm. 

§ 862. Act of Screening. The sifting may be roughly done by placing the 
ore in the npper screen of a nest arranged as in Fig. 532, and shaking the 
whole nest together; but before each screen is taken out of the nest it should 
be shaken for a definite time in order to make the last of the fine grains pass 
through. One minute may be long enough for this final shaking for the coarse* 
sizes, and five minutes may do for the finer sizes. Too much shaking may some¬ 
what increase the percentage of fines by breaking off the thin edges of the 
pains. Too much ore should not be put on a screen at one time, because crowd¬ 
ing hinders the work. , 

Wet Screening .—Ordinary dry screening is hindered because the grains that 
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have about the same diameter as the holes become wedged in the latter; and 
also because the fines cling somewhat to the coarse portion. The difficulty is 
lessened by screening under water. Mr. Henry A. Vezin of Denver, Colorado, 
has found such a decided difference in the two methods that his screening tests 
are always made wet. The method consists in holding a nest of about three 
circular screens in a pail of water and giving them a forward and backward 
rotury motion about their vertical center. By first screening dry and finishing 
wet, one can avoid the necessity of drying most of the finest product. Mr. 
Vezin has supplied the data in Table 393. The ore was composed of some py- 
rite and blende in a very hard gangue, and the dry screening was carefully 
done. 


TABJ.1S 393.— WtY VERSUS WET SCREENING FOR TESTING PURPOSES. 



Quantities Obtained by | 


Quantities Obtained by 

Diameters. 

Dry 

Screening. 

Wet 

Screening. 

Diameters. 

Dry 

Screening:. 

Wet 

Screening. 

Through 4.0 on 2.8 mm.... 
“ 2.8 on 2.0 nun — 

* 

% 

11.0 


* 

% 

10.3 

28.5 




5.5 


“ 0.12 mm. 


16.0 







8.4 



100.0 






A test showed that a quarter of the material that rested on the 1.4-mm. 
screen after wet screening came from what remained above the i-ran, screen in 
dry screening. In another ease where 38.5% of the ore passed through a 
0.43-mm. screen by dry screening, 9.4% more passed through this screen by re¬ 
turning the ore to the different screens and continuing the work wet. 

§ 863. Graphical Representation of Sizing Tests .—A graphical method of 
representing sizing tests should, to be of value, show the relative quantities 
of ore between any two screens more clearly than is done by the tabulated fig¬ 
ures. It should also enable one to find the quantities between any two sizes other 
than those represented by the testing screens. 

The arithmetical difference between the largest, and the smallest grains fed 
to any concentrating machine is small for the fine portion of an ore; but for 



FIO, 533.— CUMULATIVE LOGARITHMIC PLOT OF SIZING TEST, 
the coarse portion of the same ore the arithmetical difference is comparatively 
large. The ratio of the largest grain to the smallest, howevqr, is approximately 
the same for both the fine and the coarse material. For example, if the ratio 
was 1$ on the fine jigs in a mill, it would be about the same on the coarse jigB. 
Hence it is very useful to have a method for plotting in which equal distances on 
the plot represent equal ratios of diameter; in other words to represent the 
diameters on a geometrical scale. This is done in Fig. 533, which represents sam- 

* Th« scat* ha« bean ao chosen that the logarithm of my dUmetar must be multiplied by 16,61 to get . On) 
;■ of |b tbtt ]&& 
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pies 1, 2, 3, 5, and 12 from Tables 211 and 256. In this figure, the distances 
on the horizontal scale are proportioned to the logarithms of the diameters. 
Quantities are represented by indicating, on the vertical scale, the amounts of 
ore (expressed in per cents.) larger than the corresponding diameter on the 
horizontal scale. For example, we can read off that 95% of sample No. 1 is, 



FIQ. 534.— CUMULATIVE DIRECT PLOT OF SIZING TEST. 


larger than 16 mm. This idea is expressed in Tables 208-211 and 253-256 by 
the columns headed “Cumulative per cent.” This form of jdot may be called 
a cumulative logarithmic plot. 

g 864. Fig. 534 shows the same data, but in this case the horizontal dis¬ 
tances are directly proportional to the diameters; that is, the scale of diameters 
is arithmetical instead of geometrical. This may be called a cumulative direct 
plot. It will be noticed that, by this method, curve No. 1 stretches out so far 



0.2 0.7 0.4 0.00 &«T 
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FIQ. 535.— SIZING TEST OF TROMMEL PRODUCTS FROM MILL 22 (SEE TABLE 208), 

that the sizes coarser than 26 mm. cannot be shown except by considerably; 
increasing the size of the plot; while curve No. 12 is so compressed that 
cannot read the different sizes at all. To overcome this difficulty, a se»M*||Iy, 
scale of diameters would have to be used for each curve. The need of fhjg|h 
however, is avoided when using the logarithmic scale of Fig, 533, which a.tft’v 
matically compresses curve No. 1, and expands cage No. 12. ‘ The logar^ig^, 
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§ 865. Fig. 543 shows a method of plotting the same data as in Figs. 533 
and 534 in which the percentage of ore that rests on each of the testing screens 
is plotted independently being taken from Tables 211 and 256. It may be 
called an ordinary direct plot. While this method is all right for some kinds 
of data, it is misleading when need to represent sizing tests: for example, curve 
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§ 866. It will be noticed on Figs. 535 to 542 that for every sample that con¬ 
tained material between 0.493 and 0.371 mm. there is a break in the curve at 
that point. To explain this, attention is drawn to the fact that the 0.493 mm 
and all coarser screens have round holes, while the 0.371 mm. and all finer screens 
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PIG. 540.—SIZING TEST OF CLASSIFIER PRODUCTS FROM MILL 30 (SEE TABLE 255). 
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FIG. 541. —8IZTNO TEST OF TROMMEL PRODUCTS FROM MILL 38 (SEE TABLE 211). 

have square holes.* A round bole screen will retain finer material, and there¬ 
fore more material, than a square hole screen of the same nominal size. Conse¬ 
quently if the fine screens could have been obtained with round holes, the up. 
per portion of each cum would have such a position that it could join the lower 


It deal table to use round hole scrams to the teste safer a* poeaibte. became all of the mlH. thuauo. 
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portion without any change of direction. As it is, however, the two portions 
ean be joined only by making a sudden change in direction, which would give 
n false impression in regard to the distribution of sizes. 

§ 807. Classifiers.— For small tests and when it is desired to watch the 
inside; of the classifier, the tubular classifier made of glass and described in 
§ 357 is useful. As glass is easily broken, however, a similar one made of metal 
as shown in Fig. 544, is usually better. The sorting column c d is an iron 
pipe; the fetid hopper a is of galvanized iron with a connecting pipe b; water 
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FIG. 542.— SIZING TRST OF CLASSIFIER PRODUCTS FROM MILL 38 (SEE TABLE 256). 

is introduced through the vortex e, which is described in § 308; the spigot prod¬ 
uct passes through a piece of hose f into the bottle g; and the overflow, dis¬ 
charged at h, passes through the hose i and is caught in a bucket. For treat¬ 
ing small quantities, a 1-inch pipe is large enough for the sorting column c d, 
but for larger quantities a 1} or 2-inch pipe is better. For very slow currents a 
3-inch pipe is desirable, because it is easier to gauge the comparatively large quan¬ 
tity of w’ater required by this than the small quantity required by a 1-inch 
pipe for the same velocity of current. 




Diameters In Mlllinieiere 

FIG. 543.— ORDINARY DIRECT PLOT OF SIZING TEST. s'" 

For larger quantities of material than can be conveniently treated in the daft* 
sifier shown in Fig. 544 that shown in Figs. 545a and 5456 serves well/ Jtf 
is called a two-current classifier because there are two currents, the. one bring¬ 
ing the feed and the one that rises in the sorting column, in distinction ftpsn tEr: 
one-enrrent classifier (Fig. 544), in which the feed is introduced without’hati; 
ing carried in a stream of water. In Figs. 545a and 5455 the ore as -plssedy 
in the galvanized iron trough d, from which it is carried into the pbcfeei h sj;': 
A small stream of water. The baffle plate c forces the ore into the 
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part of the pocket, where it is subjected to the action of the rising current, and 
thus prevents any grains, which shouid go to the spigot, from being carried di¬ 
rectly into the overflow. The spigot product may discharge into a closed bot¬ 
tle, as in Fig. 544, or an open spigot f may be used. On account of the water 
that discharges from the latter, it is not as easy to calculate the quantity of 
hydraulic water entering at e to produce a given current in d. The overflow 
discharges at g. 

The velocities of currents necessary to lift different sizes of grains of different 
minerals have been given in § 35(> and $ 357; and the quantifies of water re¬ 
quired to produce various currents in several sizes of sorting column are given 
in Table 227. 

If a sample of ore is to be divided into several products by hydraulic clas- 



BENT CLASSIFIES 
MADE OF METAL. 



FIG. 545fl. —ELEVATION OF TWO- 
OUKltENT CLASSIFIER, PARTLY 
IN SECTION-. 
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FIG. 5455. —PLAN. 


sification, it will first be passed through the classifier run with the slowest cur¬ 
rent; and then the spigot product will be run with a stronger current; and 
' this continued till a current is reached which carries the heaviest grains into 
the overflow. Each of the overflow products is, of course, caught by itself. If 
desired, a classifier may be made with several pockets, as in Pigs. 244a and 
2445. The finest product will be obtained in the final overflow, the coarsest 
at the first spigot, and the intermediate products at the other spigots. 

;, v fit making a series of classified products it f» well to have a fixed ratio 
tween the successive sorting currents. The ratio of the Rittinger sieve scale 
{1.414) will be convenient, in some cases. On one occasion the author waijteq 
of fifteen currents ranging from 12.5 to 400 mm. per second, j&jm, 
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ting x represent the ratio between successive currents, 12.5x <15_1) =400, or 
* 14 =32, and *=1.28091. Using this ratio gives the currents as follows: 12.5, 
10.0, 20.5, 20.3, 33.0, 43.1, 55.2, 10.7, 90.6, 116.0, 148.6, 190.3, 243.8, 312.3 
and 400 inm. per second. 

For such work as separating scrap platinum wire from the glass and plas¬ 
ter of incandescent electric lamps, after pounding in a mortar, A. E. Foote 
of Philadelphia found the inclined tube shown in Fig. 540 more satisfactory 
than the vertical tube of Fig. 544. The logic of this appears to be that the 
current of water flows more freely on the upper side, a, of the tube than on the 
under side b. The specifically heavy platinum fails to the under side where 
it is hut little affected by the water current, and discharges into the bottle c; 
while the glass and plaster are carried up by the current and discharged at d. 

§ 80H. Mlliitr/ Jii'akcru or Jars. —The forms of apparatus just described 
are unsatisfactory when very slow currents (less than 10 mm. per second) are 
used. A better method in such cases is to allow the pulp to quietly settle through 

a fixed depth of water in a beaker or jar for 
Fued . a certain number of seconds. In the -tests 

\ \ / described in § 293 and § 353, a beaker 70 mm. 

in diameter and 110 nun. deep was filled with 
XxO,.*r,imide distilled water to a depth of 90 mm.; and 5 

■, grams of ore which had passed through a 

6 \\ \ screen with 0.069-mm. square holes was tlior- 

\\\ oughly stirred in. After standing quietly for 

300 socon< l | ' 1 ' the water was quickly but carer 
'w\ fully poured off without disturbing the ore 

that had settled on the bottom. The beaker 
inniditj nN/V ,, was again filled to the 90-min. mark, and the 

II, xO 1 * 1 "" 138 process repeated. This was continued till the 

XL \v decanted water was clear. What remained in 

.53. (.he beaker was similarly treated for periods of 

c 120, 00, 30 and 15 seconds in succession. 

Each overflow product was allowed to settle, 

Fia. 540._ inclined one-cue- the 1 clear water siphoned off, and the ore dried 

rent classifier. and weighed, except the finest product, 

which whs determined by difference. It was 
found that in order to make duplicate tests agree, each period of settling (300 
seconds, 120 seconds, etc.) should lie repeated the same number of times in the 
separate tests; and that it is not safe to simply repeat the settling until the water . 
is clear. Five refloated settlings seem to give good results, and do not take an un¬ 
reasonable amount of time. 


These tests served for the work given in § 293 and § 352, as an indirect 
method of determining the per cents, of various sizes of ore finer than the 
finest screen of Table 392. With this in view, the diameter of the smallest par¬ 
ticles in each settled product was determined as follows: A sample was placed 
under a microscope with a micrometer measuring attachment and the length and 
width of the smallest particle in the field of the microscope were measured. This 
was done with 20 or more separate fields for each sample, and the average of 
all the measures was considered to represent the smallest particleB in the sam¬ 
ple. In the ores examined for this purpose these fine settled products consisted 
almost entirely of quartz, and therefore, the quartz measurements are taken for 
the five finest sizes given in Table 392. . X' f 

Kunhardt 8 * speaks of this, quiet settling in breakers being used at Schammitaj 
Hungary, as a regular method of controlling the work of classifiers; “for 
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practised eye the appearance and quantity of the sediment in the glass is a 
certain indication of the nature of the slime.” 

§ 869. Settling Fine Slimes by Means of Dissolved Substances and by Heal. 
—In sampling mill products that contain slimes carried in water it should be 
remembered that the extremely fine particles may not settle in several days 
or even weeks. However, there are various substances, small quantities of which 
dissolved in the water will coagulate the particles into comparatively large grains, 
which settle rapidly. Such a substance should be used in every important case, 
for the fine slimes are apt to contain a large percentage of the value although 
they may lie very small in weight. At one mill where the samples were allowed 
to settle only a short time before pouring oil the water, assays of the tailings 
indicated 8 to 8$ ounces of silver per ton, but, when the slimes were thoroughly 
settled, the tailings assay was found to be 18 ounces of silver per ton. 

The following experiments, made in the author’s laboratory, give some exact re¬ 
sults with the use of lime, alum, common salt, hydrochloric acid and sulphuric 
acid. The slimes were obtained by stamping a quartz ore from North Brookfield, 
Nova Scotia, containing some slate, a fractional percentage of arsenopyritc and 
some free gold, using a punched screen with slots A inch wide and a height of 
discharge of 4 inches. After passing over amalgamated plates and a vanner, the 
coarse portion was settled out in small tanks, while the finest slimes were carried 
into a larger tank from which the water was pumped hack to the stamp mill and 
used again. After the mill run was finished and the water had remained quiet 
in the large settling tank for half an hour, a large sample of the slimy water 
was taken from the top of this tank. Fifteen careful tests showed an average 
of 13.8% suspended matter, the extreme variation being from 12.3% to 13.0%, 
The results, given in ThWe 394, are based on this average. The tests were made 
on one liter quantities in beakers of such size that the water stood 6J inches 
deep in them. 


TABLE 394.— EFFECT OF DISSOLVED SUBSTANCES TN SETTLING FINE SUHES. 
The figures below show the percents, of total slime settled out, by the use of different peroents. of dissolved 
substances, in different periods of time. 
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Time of Settling. 

| Hydrochloric Acid. j 

Sulphuric Acid. 

I 0 .10* | 

0.39* 

| 0.77* 1 

| 0.15* | 

0.29* 
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Varying proportions of salt and of alum were added in fine powder and stirred . 
in. "Where lime (CaO) was used, it was added as dear (filtered) lime water,' 
id erder to eliminate any possible mechanical effect of suspended lime. The lime: 
• Viter contained 0.125% CaO; and the per cents, of CaO indicated in the tafeld 
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show the amount present after adding respectively 25, 50, 100, 200, 300 and 
500 ec. of lime water to 1,000 ce. of the slime. The tests in which lime was 
nsed were also stirred, to produce a thorough mixture. In this connection, it 
should be noted that while the simple addition of even the smallest quantities 
of lime used caused the slime to agglomerate into distinct grains*, a- fairly 
vigorous stirring caused it to form into comparatively large flakes which settled 
much more rapidly than the grains. Violent stirring, however, tended to break 
up these flakes and so hinder the settling somewhat. The stirring seemed also to 
help the coagulation in the case of salt and alum, but it did not produce large 
flakes. 

§ 870. The results given in the table may be in error by 5%, because the 
original amount of slime was not constant. Compare 0.02885 and 0.04167% 
Cat) after one half hour. However, we may conclude that 95 to 100% of all 
the slime settled out in half an hour when as much as 1% of common salt or of 
alum was dissolved ^but when nothing was added, only 22% settled out in this 
time; in fact, twenty hours were needed to settle out 95% when nothing was 
added. Weight for weight, lime is much more effective than salt or alum. The 
presence of 0.006% or more of CaO caused at least 95% of all the slime to settle 
out in one-half hour. Judging by the eye, nearly alt the slime (apparently at 
least 90%) settled out in two or three minutes in the presence of 0.01136% or 
more of CaO; and with the two smallest quantities of CaO, a large part of the 
slime settled out in two or three minutes. 

It will bo noticed that even the smallest quantities of hydrochloric and sul¬ 
phuric acids caused everything to settle in one-half hour. With the largest 
amounts of hydrochloric acid (0.77%) and of sulphurie acid (0.57%) the 
water became almost, perfectly clear in three or four minutes, and in the same 
time the smaller quantities of acid all caused very nearly complete precipitation, 
though there was a slight increase of cloudiness with the decrease of acid. 

Table 394 indicates that common salt and alum were in most cases about 
equally effective. The effect of the latter, however, was always the more rapid 
at first. This is illustrated by the results with J% of dissolved substance at the 
end of half an hour. 

In regard to the mode of using the lime, it may not be worth while in the mill 
to filter the lime water, as the suspended particles of lime will do little or BO 
harm in the settling. 

In conducting the experiments, numerous tests were made to determine if any 
significant amount of salt or lime was retained in the settled slime, and allow¬ 
ance was made for any that was found. There should be no trouble in this re¬ 
spect if care is used to pour off the water as closely as possible before putting the 
settlings to dry. 

The best substance to be used in solution for one kind of slime may not be 
good for another. For example, Chatard and Whitehead 11 * found that with 
slimes from a certain ore “neither lime nor common salt gave good results; so 
sulphuric acid was tried. A slight effervescence was noted, and a small portion 
of the suspended material appeared to go into solution, while the rest began to 
subside; on making the solution alkaline with caustic soda the material flocculated 
and subsided rapidly.” Chemical analysis showed that slight quantities of iro® 
oxides and alumina were dissolved by the acid and were precipitated by the 
caustic soda. This precipitation may have helped the, settling to some extent, 
Tt was also found that ore which was slimy and which did not settle readily 
when raw, usually settled readily after the ore had been calcined. In some 

• Before addles anything to the sllqie, the suspended matter waa too fine for tip eye to aistingulahln# 
vi dual particle*. ' '~ T " ; 
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other work Chatard found that emulsions of day remained turbid as long as the 
liquid was alkaline or neutral, but clarified rapidly when acidified. 

§ 871. Slimes also settle considerably faster when the water is heated than at 
the ordinary temperature. A beaker containing slime that would not settle clear 
by standing over night was left on the steam table for two hours, when apparently 
about 25% of the suspended matter had settled out. Another similar sample 
at the ordinary temperature showed no settlings on the bottom of the beaker at 
the end of two hours, though the; top part of the sample had cleared somewhat. 

It does not appear to be known why dissolved substances coagulate and settle 
slimes, but the following explanation is perhaps the, most generally accepted: 
Molecules of water are attracted to the solids so strongly that there is a permanent 
film of water on each particle. In the case of fine particles, these films are so 
large compared with the size of the particles that the virtual specific gravity of 
the latter is much decreased. Certain soluble substances have a stronger affinity 
for the water molecules than the suspended slimes have, and therefore the film 
of water is reduced or even entirely removed. Thus, not only do the particles 
fall more rapidly because their normal specific gravity is restored, but, being no 
longer kept apart by permanent water films, their attraction for each other 
unites them into comparatively large grains or flakes which settle more rapidly 
than the finer particles. A good analogy is found in the experiment of dropping 
a lead bullet and a downy feather in air. The latter may take a hundred times 
as long to settle as the former, but if they are dropped in a vacuum they reach 
the bottom together. 

§ 872. Beside the use of dissolved substances for testing, they are also used 
in certain cases in regular mill work, notably for settling washed clay and for 
settling fine slimes in gold mills. Mr. 0. H. Daniels of the Kaolin Manufac¬ 
turing Company, Dillsboro, North Carolina, has furnished the following data 
from their practice in settling kaolin. The pulp or “slip,” freed from sand, is 
run into tanks 50 feet long, 8 feet wide and 4 feet deep, through screens on which 
a few lumps of alum are nlaced. Some grades of kaolin settle almost immediately 
by themselves, while others would not settle thoroughly in weeks without alum.* 
When using the latter the man can begin to draw off thp water from a settling 
tank in from 15 minutes to 12 hours after the tank is filled, the water that is 
drawn off having only a alight milky appearance. The quantity of alum used 
is about 14 pounds in 15,000 gallons of water (=about 0.0012%). The water 
as it enters the settling tanks carries about 300 pounds of kaolin per 100 gal¬ 
lons. Several substances have been tried in place of alum, but none were found 
to be as good. In the time necessary to clear the water with alum, common salt 
jrould settle only about 10% of the clay. 

It is stated that in South African gold mills 0.0021% of dissolved lime (CaO) 
will insure the settling of the slimes in a properly adjusted spitzlcatten, but 
that 0.001% does not have much effect. 1,0 “ 4 100 The amount of lime necessary 
in this case is undoubtedly greater than it would be if the water was at rest in¬ 
stead of being in continual motion. 

In Mill 44 the author collected several hundred gallons from the waste over¬ 
flow of the distributing tank that fed the slime tables. The material that 
settled in 24 hours quiet standing was thrown away and the water allowed to;, 
stand in a quiet place for a week. A two-gallon bottle was filled with some 
of the material that would not settle in 24 hours but would settle in a week, 
and set in the office where it received constant jarring from the steam stamp*. 
;Ib about 12 -hours there was a depth of perhaps { inch and at the end of 4;, 
about 8 or 4 inches of clear water at the top of the bottle, the slime set* 


* The lea plutto grades appear to Kttle rnont imdfly. 
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tling out like cheese curd from whey. This result is analogous to the effect of 
stirring mentioned in § 86!). 

§ 873. Jigs.—F or testing lots of from 100 to a,000 pounds, the author haa 
found very convenient a three-sieve Mara jig, with sieve !) inches square in the 
clear. 1 he height ol the tailboards is 4 inches on each sieve, and the plungers 
are the same size as the sieves. These jigs should be driven by step pulleys and 
adjustable eccentrics to permit variations in the speed and the length of throw. 
By having sieves with, different sizes of holes, which drop quickly into place’ 



fig. 547c.- 


one can jig sized products, classified products or simple crushed products at will, 
with very much the same results as in large machines. The best adjustments 
for any ore have to be determined by trial, but the data given in 88 425-430. 
§§ 450-453 and §§ 460-463 will serve for guidance. 


convenient for lots weighing less than 100 pounds. The sieve measures 3X4 
inches. The plunger is attached to the eccentric rod d, which is driven, through 
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gear b and pinion c, by the crank a. When the jig is to he run by a belt and 
pulley p instead of by hand, c is removed and the friction disc e on the driving 
haft is pressed against the wheel f by means of the spring g. The disc e re¬ 
volves at a constant rate, but the speed of f can be varied by moving it along 
the eccentric shaft li to any desired distance from the center of e. The jig 
box i is made of galvanized or tinned iron. The sieve is soldered into a box k 



which sets into the sieve compartment of the jig. The height of the tailboard is 
varied from J-J inches to 3 inches, depending on the size of ore treated. The jig 
can be fed until the sieve box fills with concentrates, the tailings flowing off con¬ 
stantly. 

When it is desired to get information in regard to very small samples of a 
pound or less, the little jig described in § 473 will be useful. The effect of 



jigging with pulsion and without suction may be studied with the simple ap¬ 
paratus described in § 467; for it is shown in § 470 that the continuous cur¬ 
rent of this apparatus produces the same result as the intermittent pulsion of 



testing jigs have been devised by Buttgenbach, 881 


Hallett 888 and Duf- 
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S 874. The Cornish Vanning Shovel (see Pigs. 548 and 549) is used 
to separate the heavy and light minerals in products from 3 or 4 mm. in diam- 
eter down to slimes, but it is most satisfactory for products finer than 1 mm. 
It serves to ascertain whether crude ore is susceptible of concentration, whether 
concentrates contain waste sand, and whether waste sands contain valuable min¬ 
eral. In using the shovel a small quantity of pulp is placed on the blade with 
ample water, and the shovel is given a horizontal circular motion, by which 
the heavy grains.are settled. The lighter portion of the waste is then washed 
oil by flowing the water across the surface. The circular motion and the flow¬ 
ing are repeated often enough to remove a large part of the light waste sand. 
Then, with less water than before, the concentrates are brought forward to 
form a head, by giving a few tosses to the shovel, using a peculiar jerking mo¬ 
tion ; and the water is flowed over this head by another peculiar motion of the 
shovel. This tossing and flowing are repeated a number of limes to get a thor¬ 
oughly cleaned head. 

The vanning shovel is the most satisfactory tool that has thus far been pro¬ 
duced for quickly testing the products of vanners, tables and jigs. It enables 



FIG. 550.— VANNING FIG. 551.— GOLD MINERS* FIG. 552.— BATEA. 


PLAQUE. PAN. 

the ore dresser to tell in a minute whether or not his machines are working 
properly. 

The Vanning I’laquf. (see Pig. 550) is of about the same size and con¬ 
cavity as the vanning shovel, but has no handle. It is made of sheet iron, 
but lias a white enamelled surface which permits colored minerals to be readily 
seen. 

The Gold Miners’ Pan is used where a few very heavy grains as of gold 
are to be looked for in a mass of gravel. The pan (see Fig. 551) is nearly filled 
with grave] which is thoroughly softened up with water; the pan is shaken side- 
wise and in a circular manner to give heavy particles an opportunity to settle; 
water is then flowed across the top removing the top layer of waste. The shale- 
ing and flowing are repeated until the contents of the pan are reduced to a very 
small quantity and then the gold may he brought out either by tossing if otrt 
as on a vanning shovel; or, hy running the water carefully around the groove 
betwoen the bottom and the side of the pan, a head will form and the gold 
“colors” show. 'J$| 

The Batea (see Pig. 552) is worked hi the same way as the pan but ths 
gold or concentrates collect at the center point which is the apex of the ocma, 
Some persons prefer the pan, others the batea for this work. 
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The Horn Spoon has found special favor in looking for mercury in the puli 
from amalgamated plates or pans; but it is too small for general ore dressing 
work. 

§ 875. Fkue Vanner. —A full sized Fruc Vanncr (see § 480) will be found 
well adapted to testing lots of ore weighing 500 pounds or more. The ore should 
be crushed to jV or - r } s inch in diameter; and the adjustments will gen¬ 
erally range about as follows: Slope 3J to 0 inches in 12 feet (for most 
purposes 4| inches will do good work); feed water 20 kilograms (about 5 gal¬ 
lons), more or less, per minute; 200 shakes per minute; and a belt travel of 3(1 
to 60 inches per minute dependent on the other adjustments. The speed nl 
travel should be chosen which yields heads nearly free from quartz and tail¬ 
ings free from coarse concentrates. 

An End Shake Vanner with belt 2 feet wide and 8 feet long between cen¬ 
ters of end rollers, with wash water jets 3 inches apart, having a very steep slept 
(1) inches in 1 foot), making 240 shakes per minute of -J inch each and hav- 



FIG. 553c.— SECTION ON AH. FIG. 553d.— SECTION ON EF. 


ing a belt travel of 80 inches a minute, is a good design for cleaning up and 
finishing the fine concentrates of a canvas table. 

| 876. Jerking Table. —The author has found a small Wilfley table, 6 feet 
long, satisfactory for testing purposes. For lots of a few kilos, he has con¬ 
structed the little table shown in Figs. 553o-553d. The surface is made after 
the manner of the Hallett table, that is the riffles are made by cutting taper 
grooves in a plane surface so that there is no angle between the concentrating 
plane a rad the cleaning plane b. The Bartlett driving mechanism (Fig. 
8966 ) is used on account of its simplicity, and the slope is controlled by means 
of the adjustable bearings p. The ore is fed from a feeder similar to Fig, 
: 491 ; wash water is applied through the jets c; and the products drop into the 
r: hoppers t, m and h, and from these into buckets. The proportional quantity 
-Ore,going into each product is controlled by the little launders l, which : ate 
'iSpstahie to the right and left. The table, being made of wood, is painted a? 
j'(flpk al%nate wetting and drying shall not make it warp. 
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§ 877. Slime Table. —The most satisfactory apparatus for determining* 
the best slope and water quantity for slime tables to treat any ore would be, 
a table similar to the Ferraris (see § 504). Very good results can he obtained, 
however, with the simple table shown in Figs. 554a, 5546 and 554c, which is 
6 feet long, 2 feet wide and has a surface of ground glass framed in wood. To 
prevent cracking of the glass, a piece of felt should be placed between it and the 
frame both above and below. The slope of the table can be adjusted by means 
of the rope a and pulley-blocks 6. For the sake of careful adjustment, it is 
well to have the rope a connected to a second set of pulley blocks overhead. The 
rope from the second set comes down to the side of the table. At the feed end 
c there should be a good distributor, such for example as Fig. 4016; and the 
discharge end d should bo rounded in order to discharge the ore Teadily instead 
of allowing a bead to form, as happens when the edge is square. In using this 
table, it is set at some definite slope, and water is run on through the distributor 



WO. 554c.—PLAN WITHOUT SUPPORTING FRAME. 


at a definite rate. A portion of the wetted pulp, say 60 grams, is then fed in 
with the water, about 5 seconds being used for the feeding. As the products 
paBS out through the spout e at the lower end, they may be caught in a row, 
of little pans set on a board, each pan being held under the spout for say 5 sec¬ 
onds. The first pan will catch the first tailings, the second pan the second tail¬ 
ings, and so on through all grades of tailings, middlings and heads. A buejeet 
will have to be used for the last heads, for considerable water must be nsecTto 
hose them off. A series of such tests, using different slopes and different water: 
quantities, will indicate the best conditions for any case. In applying the >.<y£ 
suits to circular convex tables, it should be remembered that the quantity of 
water per minute flowing pver one foot width of the experimental table cor¬ 
responds to the quantity on one foot of circumference at one or two feet fee*; 
the outer margin of the circular table. Near the, center of the circular beim 
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practically no separation takes place, because the quantity of water per foot of 
circumference is too large for good work. 

In making slime table tests, reference should be made to the conclusions in 
§ 509. 

Munboe's Laboratory Slime Table (see Figs. 555o-555c) has a ground 
glass surface 5 feet long and 4 inches wide, mounted in a brass frame. The 
slope may be varied by four leveling screws. Water is fed on at the head end 
by eight jets of water. The ore is put into a feed tray with eight grooves in it, 
which is pushed forward under the water jets. 

§ 878. Canvas Table.- —A table 10 feet long, 4 feet wide, with adjustable 
slope, is very satisfactory for testing. It should have a good distributor at the 
head end, and a tilting tail at the lower end for shunting the tailings into one 
launder and the heads into another. The grade of canvas that gives the best 
results will have to be found by trial for each ore; but for pulp with 0.5-nim. 
and finer grains No. C duck will usually be satisfactory. 'The canvas holds the 
concentrates better when the woof (cross threads) is laid down the slope than 
when it is laid across the slope; and it is best, if possible, to have it wide enough 
so that a single width covers the whole table. 
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§ 879. Testing by Oil. —The use of oil is briefly described in § 617. The 
chief principles will be here stated as a guide to those desiring to make small 
tests. (1) The oil or residuum should be sufficiently thick; the thinner min¬ 
eral oils do not appear to act well. (3) The oil should not be shaken with 
the water and sand because shaking tends to form an emulsion, from which 
the oil does not separate well. (3) The water should be added first to thor¬ 
oughly wet the whole batch and render the gangue immune to the oil. (4) 
The manipulation should be such as to give all particles of concentrates a good 
contact with the oil so that they can be coated by the oil and taken up into the 
oil layer. (5) Enough oil must be used so that the resulting layer of oil and 
heavy mineral has a combined specific gravity lighter than water. When all 
these conditions are fulfilled the heavy minerals that are susceptible of treat¬ 
ment should be obtained in the upper oil layer and be skimmed off with ease, 
leaving the gangue at the bottom of the water layer. 

.-’•The operation may he carried on as follows; A tablespoonful of residnupi is 
added to a large beaker of water and then the finely ground ore is introduced 
tfe mixture poured back and forth frbm one beater to another for Iff 
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20 minutes. After letting it stand to allow the tailingB to settle, the oil is 
poured ofE, gasoline added to the oil and the mixture heated to boiling which 
precipitates the sulphides. The latter are washed on a filter and assayed}' 
the tailings are also assayed. 

§ 880. Testing by Heavy Solutions. —If an ore is crushed fine enough 
to sever the heavy mineral from the light, and a sample is stirred into a solu¬ 
tion that has a specific gravity less than the heavy mineral but greater than 
the light mineral, there will be an immediate separation, the lighter mineral 
floating on top of the liquid and the heavier mineral sinking to Ihe bottom. 
Sized products will yield better results than those containing all sizes. The 
following are some of the solutions that have been used: Klein’s solution 
(borotungstate of cadmium), specific gravity 3.0; Braun's liquid (iodide of 
methyl), specific gravity 3.3; and Thoulet’s solution (iodide of potassium and 
mercury), specific gravity 3. 28. 52 Klein’s and Thoulet’s solutions can be diluted 
to a desired specific gravity with water; but Braun’s liquid can be diluted 
oidv with petroleum, benzene or xylene. A saturated solution of zinc sulphate,” 
specific gravity 1.5, is heavy enough to float some coals away from slate and 
pyrile. 

The specific gravity of mercury is 13.C, that of pure gold is 19,33. Gold 
will readily sink in mercury when thoroughly wetted by if, while quartz floats 
upon it. 

Magnet. —A permanent steel horseshoe magnet serves to pick out mag¬ 
netic particles from sand. A small bar electromagnet does the same more per¬ 
fectly. A small powerful horseshoe electromagnet with thin poles and great, 
magnetic intensity (Wethcrill’s magnet) will lift many substances having ex¬ 
tremely weak magnetism. By grading the current in this last magnet minerals 
with different degrees of magnetism may be picked out separately. 

§ 881. Amalgamation. —An amalgamation test for gold may be made in a 
miners’ pan by mixing the crushed ore with water, adding a few grains of mer¬ 
cury, and thoroughly agitating for a considerable time. If water is used on 
the bucking board or in the hand mortar during the crushing, the gold will prob¬ 
ably be brighter and amalgamate more readily. The addition of a minute 
quantity of sodium to the mercury will make it still more active in catching 
the gold. After the mercury has caught all the gold it will, it is separated by 
washing off flic sand; then dried and distilled, and the impure gold so obtained 
can be purified by cupelling and parting according to the usual assay methods. 
Where the amalgam is dean and small in amount it is more economical to 
treat it with nitric acid which dissolves everything but the gold and thereby 
reduce the number of operations to one; this is not applicable when silver 
and gold are both to be determined. . ; 

A test on a larger scale may be made by the use of an amalgamated coppe? 
plate of suitable size which has been prepared with bright, clean silver amal¬ 
gam (sec § 528). Hie ore fed to this should come from a small stamp or 
some machine crushing wet which will brighten the gold preparatory to feed¬ 
ing it upon the plate. After the test the copper plate can be washed off clean 
by water and the gold valued by scraping the plate carefully, to save the r ‘ 
gam (see § 532) which is then dried, distilled, cupelled, parted and wei 
To treat the pulp from a battery of three stamps weighing 225 pounds ) 
the author uses an amalgamated plate 6 feet long and 2 feet wide. 

§ 882.. Ball Mill Test. —A little clean up barrel (see Fig. 556) his 1 
used successfully for small amalgamation teste at the Massachusetts Ini' 
pf Technology. It has an, inside diameter of 16 inches and runs at 18 ! 

, revolutions a minute. Iron balls, 2 inehes, 1 inch or f inch in diameter, 
traduced with the sand, to brighten the gold. The mercury is 
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first or after the grinding has proceeded for some time as seems best for the par¬ 
ticular ore under treatment. The ore, 'in the condition of sand S V inch in 
diameter more or less is charged with water through the side opening. After 
the machine has been run from a half hour to three hours, as desired, the pulp 
and mercury are discharged into one or more gold miner’s pans by removing the 
screw plug. The amalgam is panned out, cleaned, dried, retorted, cupelled, 
parted and weighed. 

Amalgamation in a Bottle .—A 1-quart glass fruit jar may be mounted to re¬ 
volve slowly on the end of a shaft, and with its 
axis in line with the shaft. If gold bearing 
pulp with water and a little pure mercury is 
charged into the fruit jar it may be revolved a 
longer or shorter lime to ascertain the readiness 
with which the gold is taken up by quicksilver. 

A number of fruit jars may be mounted on the 
device shown in Pigs. 557a and 557b, and in 
this way several tests can proceed at the same 
time. Tlie bottles are held by the sheet steel 
springs a; and it is well to protect the bottle 
by felt pads tacked on at 4. The machine re¬ 
volves 6 to 10 times a minute. The results may 
be obtained by cleaning, drying and retorting 
the amalgam, cupelling, parting and weighing the gold; and tailings may be 
saved, dried, weighed and assayed, this assay being compared with that of the 
original ore. 

A frame attached to an eccentric and subjected to 350 two-inch vertical throws 
per minute has been used for shaking the bottle by the Ottawa Hold Mining 
and Milling Company, at Keewatin, Ontario, for testing custom ores. The 
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TION OF AMALGAMA¬ 
TION REVOLVER. 


method of testing was to take from 3 to 12 charges of the carefully sample^ 
4©rJhesh ore, each weighing 100 grams and having water and 100 grams of mer¬ 
cury added, and agitate for 30 minutes. Results of the total charges were aver- 
were found to check with the results of large mill runs within from 
'<m free-gold. 1 * 4 

§ -883. Pan Amalgamation for Silver .—A kilogram (2.2 pounds) of sfl- 
treated in the small amalgamating pan shown in Figs. 558** 
m four iron legs, not shown in the figure,.to'$$1 
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jnit heating by a lamp beneath. The muller or grinder revolves 120 to 150 
times a minute. The pulp should be crushed to pass through a 40-mesh screen 
before being charged. The various methods of running an amalgamating pan 
may be tried, using preliminary grinding with muller down, heating the pan, 



PIG. 558a.—SECTION OP AMALGAMATING 
PAN ON LINE CDE OF FIG. 5586. 



FIG. 5586.— PLAN. 


adding common salt and sulphate of copper* adding acid, etc., followed by 
stirring and amalgamation with the muller up* using such quantity of mercury 
kb seems wise, adding zinc amalgam, sodium amilgmu, all^li or any Of fb*j 
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FIG. 5596 —WAVES 
FROM FEET. 


other reagents that may be preferred. The amalgam may be panned ont in a 
miner’s pan, retorted, melted, weighed and valued; and the tailings, collected 
on filters so as to lose none of the finest portions, can be dried, weighed and 
assayed. The assay of the tailings compared with that of the original ore will 
be found to yield a better valuation of the efficiency of the process than the 
actual yield of precious metal in the amalgam. 

§ 884. Clinometers are used to measure slopes. A carpenter’s level and foot 
rule will answer for most cases, and will give inches fall 
in 12 inches distance which is a common mode of meas¬ 
uring and slating the slope. The dealers in surveying 
instruments have little clinometers for measuring slope 
angles in degrees. A very good one is that known as 
Linton’s level, sold by Queen & Company of Philadel¬ 
phia. It measures all angles from horizontal to vertical 
down to the nearest 5 minutes of angle, and it is well 
and substantially made. 

Film Gauge. — The gauge, 
shown in Fig. 5590, is useful for 
measuring the thickness of water 
films on tables. The needle o 
can be raised and lowered by the 
micrometer-screw d, which reads 
zero when the point of the needle 
is exactly in the same plane as the 
lower ends of the legs 6 6 c. The 
feet 6 5 should be far enough 
apart so that the waves e e (see 
Fig. 5596) fihull not back up and 
change the depth when the water is flowing in the direction indicated by the 
arrows f f f. The point a is lowered until contact with the water is just 
obtained, and then the reading gives the thickness of the water film. The usual 
form of micrometer gauge may be made over as indicated in the sketch, and give 
a reliable tool for this work, 

Sj 885. Specific Gravity Test. —Determinations of specific gravity are val¬ 
uable to the ore dresser in several ways. They may show that the mineral! 
are too near to each other in specific gravity to be well separated by method! 
depending upon that property; or they may show that the specific gravitie! 
of the minerals are far enough apart to suggest better work than he is doing 
and so start him on a hunt for a remedy; and finally since the specific gravity 
of mixtures of the heavy and light materials ranges all the way from the spe 
cific gravity of the former to that of the latter (in proportion to the percentage 
of the two' minerals) it follows that a determination of the specific gravity o: 
a two mineral product may serve as a rapid approximate assay of value. Thu 
method is recommended by Rittinger, and is used at Tarnowito, Silesia. Thi 
method of computation is quite simple and is indicated here: ' 

.Let o be the specific gravity of the heavy mineral; let 6 be the specific gravity 
of the gangue; let s be the specific gravity of the product; let % be the % tr. 

. the heavy mineral. Then As an example let us assume a mi* 

turn of quarto (specific gravity 2.6) and galena (specific gravity 7.5) witha ne 

specific gravity of 8. Then of K® Iena in P™ 3 ®* 

%s ihrthod to not accurate enough to be of use when large Valuq to 
mineral, as in the case of dry silver ores. 
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Microscope.—A microscope is a very great help to the ore dresser. This, 
may range from a hand lens magnifying two diameters, up to a microscope mag¬ 
nifying 250 diameters. With it he can see if the mineral that is puzzling him 
is in very thin scales and so floats away where, by its specific gravity, he would 
not expect it to do so; or if it is in very finely included grains in the waste 
gangue; or again if it is in the finest slimes. In these and many other ways the 
microscope will explain questions which otherwise baffle the ore dresser, and will 
thus greatly assist in overcoming difficulties. By using a high power instrument 
a rapid approximate chemical analysis of a fine product may be made by count¬ 
ing the grains of clean concentrates, of clean gangue and of included grains in 
a restricted field. 

Assay Office. —The whole testing business hinges on an assay office equipped 
with complete assay outfit such as is furnished by nearly all dealers in min¬ 
ing machinery. This would include crushing apparatus, serwns, furnaces and 
balances for gold, silver and lead ores, and also chemical apparatus for other 
ores. The samples for analysis should be put through a sieve with 100 or 120 
meshes to the linear inch or sometimes finer and in case pellets of native metal 
occur which will not puss through the sieve these pellets should be carefully 
saved and analyzed separately. 

§ 886. Weighing and Measuring. —Several remarks are in order here. 
(1) To get an exact record of the amount of ore treated in the daily routine 
of mill work, all of the cars would be weighed both full and empty. The 
difference shows the net weight of ore. The percentage of moisture should 
be determined by means of a moisture sample, and the weight of dry ore can 
then be calculated. In commercial work the need of saving time and cost often 
causes the substitution of measuring for weighing. The weight of a ear load 
of ore having once been obtained, a tally of the number of cars gives the ap¬ 
proximate weight of ore delivered to the mill in a given time. Where this 
method is used the figure adopted for the weight of a car load of ore should 
be obtained with care by averaging the weights of many car loads, and a new 
value should be obtained periodically to cover possible changes in the weights 
of ore and the sizes of cars. A method sometimes adopted is to weigh a few 
cars taken at random every day and adopt the average weight of ore contained 
in them as the average of all cars for that day. 

(2) The weight of a cubic foot of solid rock, of broken rock, or of sand 
will have to be obtained for every mine because of the varying specific gravity of 
ore as between mine and mine. The weight of a cubic foot of unbroken quartz 
is 2.64 X 62.4 pounds=165 pounds, in which 62.4 is the weight of a cubic foot 
of water at 60°F. and 2.64 is the specific gravity of quartz.. On the Rand in South 
Africa, previous to 1898, 100 pounds was assumed as the weight of a cubic foot 
of broken quartz, but several tests at the Ferreira mine showed only 95 pounds 
per cubic root.* 18 Some figures are given in the appendix showing approx¬ 
imately the weights of various kinds of rock both broken and in place. 

{3) One often needs to ascertain the quantity of a product passing some point 
in the mill. If the stream can be diverted into a bucket or barrel for a stated 
time, for example one minute, and this catch repeated a number of times dur¬ 
ing the day to average up inequalities of work, the resulting catch represent* 
the quantity passing in the total time run. This product is also available f<H 
any sizing tests, assays or chemical examinations that may be needed. Befort 
, pouring off the water the fine slimes should be carefully settled out, especially 
if the sample is to be used for assays or sizing tests. Dissolved substances may 
be used to assist the settling (see § 869); and if in any case this is not effective; 
it may be necessary to filter the decanted water on a cloth filter or in a filter.prese 
And is cafes of extreme value even to evaporate the whole of the watet la 
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any case, after pouring off the water, the material should be dried before weigh¬ 
ing- 

(4) It is often necessary to know the quantity of water passing a point 
in the mill. This should be diverted a number of times through the day and 
weighed or measured, if sand comes with the water, the former should be sep¬ 
arated, dried and weighed, and its weight subtracted to get the exact weight 
of water. If p represents the weight of water, in pounds, then p-r-62.4 gives 
cubic feet, and p-f-8.3-12 gives gallons. 

§ 887. Computing Results. —Examples of computation are given in § 489, 
Tables 363 to 367, § 676, § 889, § 891, § 893, and § 897, and in various other 
parts of the book. It should always be remembered that the value of such cal¬ 
culations depends on having accurate samples, weights and assays; otherwise 
the conclusions are very apt to be misleading. Too much emphasis cannot be 
laid on this point 

One Variable at a Time.— Whether the ore dresser is searching for a process 
or carrying on regular mill work, he is always experimenting, trying to see if ht 
cannot hit upon some set of adjustments of his machines that will yield better re¬ 
sults than those already employed. The importance of varying only one adjust¬ 
ment at a time, establishing the best value of that under the conditions submitted, 
cannot be overestimated. Tile moment two or more adjustments are made 
at the same time the observer is at a loss to know to which the improvement 
is due. Take, for example, a jig working upon the first spigot product of a 
classifier. In establishing the best conditions we can vary the mesh of the 
sieve, the size of the bottom bed material, the depth of the bottom bed, the 
height of the tailboard, the amount of plunger throw, and the amount of hy¬ 
draulic water, ranging all the way from much suction to little suction, from 
a very free whole bed to a very tight whole lied. We may first try to have the 
jig make its own bottom bed, and ring in all the changes in hydraulic water, 
looking for hutch product free from gangne and tailings free from valuable min¬ 
eral. Next we may change the throw of the plunger,.then hunt again for the 
best hydraulic water; and" a number of these trials will be made until the best 
throw is found, with its corresponding hydraulic water. We next raise the 
question of trying a coarser or finer screen. After the first change is mane 
we must again hunt for the best plunger throw and for the best hydraulic 
water quantity. After trying several sieves, with the throw and water 
tests that go with them, we may conclude that it is better not to force 
the jig to make its own bottom bed, but to give it a coarser screen and 
bring bed material to it. A series of these variations can then be brought m. 
On looking over the complete record it will be easy to locate the set of condi¬ 
tions which on the whole give greatest capacity and cleanest work and are 
therefore the wisest to adopt. In comparative tests of different machines, 
the same ore should be used for both. This is a point that is often disregarded. 

TESTING FOB A PROCESS. 

§ 888. While testing for a process, many questions come to the ore dresser. 
Among them are the following: Should the ore he treated by. 

(1) Gravel screen and hand jigs. _ 

(2) Log washer with or without jig and classifier. ,. 

( 8 ) Soils, trommels, classifiers, jigs and tahles or vannere^and wider this 

process come the secondary questions: (a) Shall we crush coarse or fine., (6) 
Shall we recrush and reeoneentrate tailings, and from what jjBfo 

(*) SBia W lecradt and rewncentrate middlings, and from what size to what 
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size, (d) Shall we reconcentrate middlings without recrushing and from wttat 
size to what size. 

(4) Steam stamps, classifiers, jigs and tables. 

(5) Gravity stamps, amalgamated plates and vanners with or without can¬ 
vas table and fine vanner. 

((>) Rolls and magnetic concentrator, as chief processes or as auxiliary to 
some other, with low or high tension magnetic field. 

(7) Cyanide for gold. 

(8) Roasting and chlorination for gold. 

(9) Pan amalgamation preceded or not by chloridizing roasting. 

(10) Hyposulphite leaching following chloridizing roasting. 

Other questions might be framed to include phosphate, mica, corundum, 
graphite, asbestos, coal, etc. 

To help in deciding these questions, a number of tests are given below. As 
many of these! should be tried as the circumstances will allow; but of course 
the ore dresser will use his experience and judgment to decide which prom¬ 
ise the most information. 

§ 889. Mineral Examination. —If representative specimens of each min¬ 
eral, as well as a general sample of the ore, are analyzed, the percentages of the 
different minerals cun bo calculated. In the following examples the 
different minerals are, for simplicity, assumed to lx* pure. Let us suppose 
that we have quartz (100% Si0 2 ), calcite (50% CaO, 44% CO.,), siaerite 
(48.8% Pe, 13.8% 0, 37.9% C0 2 ), galena (80.6% Pb, 13.4% S), blende 
(67% Zn, 33% S), and pyrit.e (46.7% Pe, 53.3% S) ; and that the general 
aualvsis shows Pb 17.33%, Zn 3.35%, Pe 7.085%, CaO 8.4%, Si0 2 45%, S 
9.00%, CO, 8.495%, O (by difference) 0.69%. Distributing these values pro¬ 
portionally among the different minerals gives the results shown in Table 395. 

TABLE 395.— MINERALOGICAL PERCENTAGE COMPUTED FROM THE CHEMICAL 

PER CENTS. 


Material. 

Percent 
in Ore. 

Percent Distributed among the Various Minerals. 

Quartz. 

Calcite. 

Siderile. 

Pyrite. 

Blende. 

Galena.. 


45.000 

8.400 

7.085 

9.660 

8.850 

17.830 

8.495 

.600 

45 







8.4 



mufUDm 

■ ' 



2.415 

4.67 

5.83 

kHHUHHtt 

r tt' 




mt m 

*.68 










17.28 



6.600 

1.895 

.090 








Total. 

100.000* 

.5* 

Jaw 

5.000* 

10.00* 

5.00* 

20.80* 


Assays in specimens of the minerals, chosen to represent the average of the 
above ore, might be found to show silver as follows:— 

Galena.100 ounces per ton. Blende...10 ounces pertaty, 

pyiite.80 ounces per ton. Quartz with a little stain. 8 outtoea per ton* 

These multiplied by the per cents, of the minerals from Table 395 show that 
in a ton of ore the ' : | 

Galen* contains (100 x 20*) or SO ounces silver. 

Pyrita “ ( 20x 10*1 or 2 “ “ . 

Blende “ flOi 5*)or0.5 “ " vh 

Quart* “ ( 8x45*) or 1.85 “ “ 

Hie mine ore tbenhae 28.85 “ ' “ per too. y. 

In practice no assays can be made to agree as perfectly as this and ths- #5 
'.'tod assay of the ore will differ somewhat from 33.85 ounoes silver 
The above assays and analyses appear to indicate that the blende 
not be thrown away according to the smelting chafes on zinc ore, 
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ness of spelter furnaces; that the quartz would probably be thrown away; but 
that galena and pyrite should both be saved either together or in separate prod¬ 
ucts, as indicated by the cost of production and the prices paid in the market. 

Some ore6 will be better treated in the examination, as mineral aggregates 
rather than as pure minerals. A vein may have a streak of very finely dis¬ 
seminated mineral, and another streak of coarsely crystallized mineral. The 
mine ore can be separated, by screening and hand picking, into three kinds: 
mine fines, coarsely crystallized ore, and finely disseminated ore. These three 
can each be weighed up and assayed, and their relative values estimated and 
then the question will come up as to whether the finely disseminated ore shall 
be sent to stamps or jigged with the other; also whether the mine fines shall 
be treated on a separate set of machines or with the crushed ore. 

§ 890. Sizing and Assaying. —If a crushed ore or any other product he 
sized on a series of screens and all the oversizes assayed, an instructive table 
can be made of the results, and one which will show in what sizes the values 
mainly occur. Some tests of this kind are discussed in § 249 and g 489. 

§ 891. Hand Picking Test. —A sample of ore can be crushed, sized on 
screens and each size picked by hand into three heaps, heads, middlings and 
tailings,—all particles having 50% or more concentrates in them, as estimated 
by the eye, being put with the beads, all particles estimated to have less than 
50% and more than 5% of concentrates being put with the middlings, and 

TABLE 396.— MODE OF TABULATING RESULTS OF IIAND PICKING TESTS. 


Hoads. 



Weight 

Assay in 
Copper. 

Weight of 
Metal. 

Percent of the 
Total Metal. 



Grams. 

* 

Grams. 


On 11.8 mm. 

50 

6 

8.000 

9.148 

Through 11.8 on 8 mm. 

40 

6 

2.400 

7.814 


8 on 6.66 “ . 

80 

7 

2.100 

6.899 

»* 

5.86 on 4 “ . 

25 

7 

1.750 

5.383 


4 on 2.88 “ . 

80 

6 

2.400 

7.814 


2.88 on 3 “ .. 

15 

8 

1.200 

8.857 


2 on 1.414“ . 

15 

s 

1.200 

8.657 


1.414 on 1 “ . 

8 

9 

0.720 

2.194 


1 mm... 

20 

10 

2.000 

6.095 

Fine slimes... 

10 

-X 

0.700 

S.188 






58.289 


Middlings. 



200 

a 

8.(100 

HP H 


120 

8 



“ 8 on 5.66 “ . 

25 

8 

0.750 

IBe 

M 5.96 on 4 “ . 


3 

0.300 


“ 4 on 2.68 “ . 

5 

8 

0.150 


“ 2.88 on 2 “ . 

2 

8 

0.000 


2 on 1.414 “ .. 

8 

S 

0.060 

ftgraT 

“ 1.414onl “ . 

1 

$ 

0.030 

Wmmmm 


o 



o 



mm iiAUi 





HAMmsmMAM 





88.874 






Tailings. 



50 

9 


8.677 

Ttoough 11.8 oo 8 iim . 

" S an 0.00 >■ . 

40 

70 

1.5 


1.820 

2.560 

•M, 

5,86 on 4 “ . 

65 

0.588 

1.784 

V." “ 

4 on 3,88 " . .. 

1.88 on 8 “ . . . 

66 

88 

0.0 

0.S 

0.8 

0.7 

0.586 

0.964 

0.904 

0.112 

LM4 


* 0&1.414 “ .. 

88 

16 

0.806 

0.W1 


20 

0 

0.7 

0.140 

0.427 

/V/’,H *'W\ <i . , T ' 1 t 

1,000 


. 

mm 


. ,r . , ** V * * ' * 
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all particles estimated to have less than 5% of concentrates in them being pat 
with the tailings. This hand picking will probably reach a fine limit at about 
1 mm. The undersize of the 1-mm. screen can be concentrated on a vanning 
shovel, a vanning plaque or a gold miners’ pan. The fine slimes will first be 
floated off, and saved either by the use of a dissolved substance (see § 869) j 
by filtering or by evaporating the water to dryness, to save the whole of the 
slimes. The vanning shovel will yield heads and tailings. Bach of these prod¬ 
ucts may then be weighed and assayed. The results may be tabulated as in 
Table 3!)G, which is made up for the purpose of illustration upon the assump¬ 
tion that 1,000 grams of a copper ore had all been crushed to pass a 16-mm. 
screen and then sized on Itittingers series of screens; the weights and assays are 
also assumed. 

From this table we may draw the following conclusions: 

(1) The ore assays 3.28% copper; and if the work has been carefully done 
this is a more accurate assay than any single assay could be. 

(2) We have saved in the heads only 53.24% of the total original value. 

(3) Tlie coarse tailings are much too rich, and therefore the limiting size 
must be much smaller than 16 mm. 

(4) 4 mm. appears to be a safe mill limiting size; .that is, nothing should 
bo allowed to go to waste larger than 4 mm. 

(5) We can either work the sized products, aB above indicated, by graded 
crushing and graded jigging using 16 mm. as the preliminary limit and 4 mm. 
as the final limiting size, or we can crush by graded crushing right down to 
4 mm. and then size and jig. 

(6) The fine slimes, though amounting to only 1% of the ore by weight, 
are rich enough to justify considerable care in saving them. 

(7) Taking the net average of the 4-mm. and finer sizes, we may assume 
that the ore can probably yield tailings as low as 0.84% copper and heads 
as high as 8.11% copper;'and we may add the following computations: 
let r=per cent, of metal in the mine ore; let f=per cent, of metal in the tail¬ 
ings; let h=per cent, of metal in the heads; let s=weight of tailings from 
100 tons of original ore: and let 100—z=weight of heads from 100 tons of 

original ore. Then x— and substituting the above figures for sake of 


, , 100(8.11—3.28) 483.0 e , .. . . . ... ...... 

example, we have x=—=66.44 tons of tailings, and 100 


—x=33.56 tons of heads. Thus the tests and subsequent speculation indicate 
that from 100 tons of ore containing 3.28% copper (=3.280 tons or 6,560 pounds 
of total copper) we might produce 33.56 tons of heads containing. 8.11% copper 
(=2.722 tons or 5,444 pounds of eopper), and 66.44 tons of tailings contain¬ 
ing 0.84% copper (=0.558 tons or 1,116 ponndB of copper), which shows a con. 
centration in the heads of 83% of the total original copper. 

Table 396 shows complete data, but the obtaining of such a lot of figures re¬ 
quires a large amount of work, and it is frequently advisable to shorten the 
steps. Table 397 shows results of an actual test in Mill 30 on the recrushiag bl 
jig middlings by the No. 4 rolls. The feed to the rolls was sampled, sized and 
each size picked into heads, middlings and tailings; the product of the rolls was 
treated in the same way. However, instead of assaying every product separately 
as indicated in Table 396, all the products of one kind, for example, allth* 
heads products in the feed, were put together and one assay made of the feS. 
From Table 397 may be computed the total of the heads, middlings spd tafiiag? 
in* the feed to the rolls, and similarly in the product of the rolls ; a comparison s! 
these two sets will show how much mineral has been freed, by tbe crushing. 
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TABLE 39?. —SIZING AND BAND PICKING TESTS IN MILL 30. 




Size. 

Feed to the Rolls. 

Product of the Rolls. 

Weight 

Percentage Composition as 
Selected by Hand. 

Weight. 

Percentage Composition as 
Selected by Hand. 

Heads. 

. 

Middlings. 

Tailings. 

Heads. 

Middlings. 

Tailings. 


% 

0.024 

7.821 

63.266 

7.835 

11.776 

11.224 

5.298 

0.823 

j- 1.934 j 

* 

* 

* 

* 

0 

1.827 

15.602 

8.151 

7.211 

15.701 

22.644 

7.487 

7. B86 
4.482 
8.959 

* 

* 

* 

Through 7 on 5 mm. 

“ 5 on 3 “ . 

“ 3 mm. on 8 mesh. 

“ 8 mesh on 10 

“l 10 •* on 16 “ 

“ 16 “ on 20 “ 

“ 30 “ on 24 “ 

“ 24 “ on.SJ “ 

“ 80 “ on 40 « 

“ 40 “ . 

4.81 

6.18 

9.00 

7.70 

12.70 

26.20 

40.30 

41.30 

48.79 
52.90 
66.10 

48.80 
38.70 
88.20 

53.99 

46.08 

88.10 

86.20 

88.50 
85.10 

26.50 

8.50 

5.68 

5.80 

9.10 

12.80 

18.60 

22.80 

47.4 

44.0 

52.0 

65.0 

50.fi 

89.1) 

85.8 

44.1 

50.3 

42.3 
85.9 
86.6 
41.5 

41.4 













Load contents. 





. 


11.1* 

32.3* 

12.2* 

Trace. 

11 2* 

29.fi* 

8.1* 

Trace. 


§ 893. Jigging Test. —An ore that is to be jigged may be crushed by a 
breaker and rolls, either with or without graded crushing (see § 99), screened 
and classified, either with or without close sizing (see § 385 and § 463), and 
each product treated with suitable adjustments on a jig. In Iho cast' of small lots 
the finest sizes will be concentrated on a vanning shovel; with larger lots they will 
be treated on a table of the Wilfley type, on a vanner, on a glass table (see 
§ 877) or on a canvas table. Each product should be weighed and assayed and 
the results tabulated as in § 891, to assist in drawing conclusions as to the best 
method of treatment. 

Fine Concentration Test. —An ore needing rather fine crushing and only 
a small reduction (perhaps 3 tons of ore into 3 tons of concentrates) has been 
successfully treated by the author in the following way: Crush by breaker and 
rolls to pass through a screen with 1-mm. square holes, send to a three-spigot 
classifier and treat on a Wilfley table. The ore contained finely disseminated 
pyrite (to be used for sulphuric acid manufacturers), a little chaleopyrito, and 
a quartz-feldspar-mica gangne. The first spigot product was clean pyrite. The 
second spigot, treated on the Wilfley table, yielded pyrite, chalcopyrite and 
gangue. The third and the overflow yielded the same. The fine slimes, being too 
rich in copper to throw away, were caught in a settling tank and treated as con¬ 
centrates. 

Canvas Tables and Steep End Shake Vanner. —If the Frue vanner or 
Wilfley table is to treat an ore in which the concentrates have a very high value 
($50 or more per ton), the question of saving the extremely fine slimes, which. 
these machines lose, rises to commercial importance. The vanner when well ran 
saves all the coarser concentrates, but loses a considerable part of that which is 
finer than about one-tenth the diameter of the maximum size of grain. If the 
vanner tailings arc treated in a classifier which will just lift, the fine, rich grains 
and let the coarser waste go into the spigot, and the overflow be sent to a canvas 
table, and the heads of this sent to a little steep end shake vanner, a clean, rich 
joncentrate will result; and figures on its quantity and richness and on the esti¬ 
mated cost of running will indicate whether or not this method will pay. 

Some of the author’s students obtained the following results by a test of this 
kind: CoaTse vanner tailings, 0.10 ounce gold per ton; fine vanner tailings, 0.13 
ranee gold per ton; canvas table heads, 0.6 ounce gold per ton; canvas table tan* 
ings, trace gold per "ton; steep end shake vanner heads, 5.00 ounces gold per ton; 
steep end shake vanner tailings were too rich to throw away and were re4ream 

,m a canvas table. , , . . . , , -• . V 1 ' 2j£i 

| 893 . Free Milting Gold Ores may he treated in lots of 1,000 or 
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pounds with a breaker, a stamp battery with 225-pound stamps, a copper plater! 
2 feet wide and 6 feet long coated with silver amalgam, a mercury trap, a vanner 
and a little ball mill. 

Table 398 shows the results of such a test made by students at the Massachu¬ 
setts Institute of Technology. The ore used was from the Brookfield Mining 
Company of Nova Scotia, and contained its free gold in coarse condition. The 
ore was crushed in a Blake breaker to f-inch diameter, thoroughly mixed and di¬ 
vided into three lots by placing alternate shovelfuls on three separate piles. 
Tabic 398 is the results from the first lot. The stamp battery had a plate screen 
with slotted holes inch wide. The battery residue was panned, yielding 
amalgam (a) and gravel (6). The gravel (b) was ground in a sample grinder 
to i^-ineh diameter, amalgamated in a little ball mill, and then panned, yield¬ 
ing amalgam (c), concentrates (d) and tailings (e).* Amalgams (a) and (c) 
were united and, by retorting, yielded battery gold. The concentrates (d) and 
tailings ( e) were included, by calculation, in the concentrates and tailings from 
the vanner. The material “unaccounted for” was assumed to assay the same as 
the fine vanner tailings. 


TABLE 398. —TEST OF A FREE MILLING GOLD ORE. 


Weight of 
Product. 


Gold per Percent of Weight of I Percent of the 
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ounces, 0.38 ounce and 1.84 ounces gold per ton). Fire assays of ores with 
■coarse gold are more apt to give low than high results. In this case two are 
below and one is above the mill tests. 

§ 894. Metallurgical Tests. —Some ores of gold, silver or copper fail 
to give an economical result by concentration; and in such cases it may be wise 
to try lixiviation or pan amalgamation. Such methods, being in the domain 
of Metallurgy and foreign to Ore Dressing, are only briefly outlined here. Ores 
that are sufficiently rich as they come from Ihe mine will,* of course, go directly 
to the smelter. 


Cyaniding Gold Ores .—Tests should be made on both raw and roasted ore, 
to determine how much lime or caustic alkali is needed to neutralize any acid¬ 
ity ; also to determine the best size of ore, the best strength of solution and the 
consumption of cyanide. In small tests it is better to calculate the extraction 
from the assay of the original ore and of the tailings rather than to attempt to re¬ 
cover the gold from the solution. For full instructions as to cyanide tests the 
reader is referred to Furman’s “Manual of Practical Assaying,” fifth edition 
(1899), page 401. 

Chlorinating Gold Ores .—A sample of the ore, crushed to 30 or 40 mesh, 
is thoroughly roasted in a small reverberatory or muffle furnace, moistened, satu¬ 
rated with chlorine gas in a tight jar or tank and left to the action of the chlorine 
for 24 hours, more or less. The chloride of gold is then leached out with water, 
and the tailings assayed to determine by comparison with the assay of the orig¬ 
inal ore, what percentage of gold has been extracted. Instead of using chlorine 
gas, the ore may be agitated with water, sulphuric acid and bleaching powder 
in a strong bottle which can be tightly sealed. For details see Aaron’s “Lcach¬ 
ing Gold and Silver Ores” (San Francisco, 1881) page 86; also Furman’s “Man¬ 
ual of Practical Assaying,” fifth edition, page 256. 

§ 895. Leaching Silver Ores with Hyposulphite .—If a silver ore is 
roasted with salt, (with the addition of pyrite if the ore does not contain much 
sulphide) the silver may be extracted by leaching with hyposulphite of soda. 
For details see Stetefcldt’s “Lixiviation of Silver Ores” (second edition, 1895) 
page 93; or Daggett’s article in the Am. Inst. Min. Eng., Vol. XVI., (1887-88), 


page 368. 

Amalgamation of Silver Ores .—After chloridizing roasting, an ore may be 
treated with mercury in the little pan (see § 883), using the muller simply as 
a mixer, and, after treatment for 2 hours, more or less, may be panned to sep¬ 
arate the amalgam from the tailings; the whole of the tailings must be saved 
even to the finest slimes. The assay of these tailings compared with the assay 
of ihe original raw ore, by suitable computation, gives the extraction of sil¬ 
ver. The amalgam obtained is not as good a valuation since some amalgam may 
be left on the muller or some from a previous run scraped off and weighed. 

.A raw ore of silver, without previous chloridizing roasting, if it contains 
silver as sulphide, chloride, bromide, or in any other combination that can 
he decomposed and amalgamated by heated water, mercury, iron and chem- 
icals, may be treated in the little pan, using a preliminary period of 4 bouts, 
judge or less, of heating and grinding with the chemicals, with the muller down, 
followed "by one hour, more or less, with the muller up, of stirring the decom¬ 
posed ore with mercury to amalgamate the silver. The resulting pulp can. be 
panned for amalgam, and the whole of the tailingB saved and extraction com- 
pffilwl with, 'the precaution spoken of above. ^ 

LeatUng Copper Ores.— Copper sulphides and carbonates are not infrequently 
Sjlif.ih which the copper minerals are so intimately mixed" with thejs»M» 
extraction cannot be made by mechanical concentration. 
be dissolved by sulphuric acid if the ore does npt contain Hmestow 
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or other substances which will consume too much acid. Sulphides may be dead 
roasted to convert them into oxides, and the copper extracted by acid; or they 
may be so roasted as to convert the copper into sulphate and the latter extracted 
by water, followed by dilute acid if necessary. If salt is added toward the end 
of the roast the copper may be converted into chloride, which is then extracted 
by water followed by dilute acid if found necessary. The copper is recovered 
from solution by precipitating on scrap iron; the recovery by precipitation by 
electricity using lead anodes is one of those processes that is still on trial. 

§ 89(i. Small Tests Compared with Mill Work. —Let us see to what 
extent small tests can answer questions asked by the mill superintendent. 

The Yield. —The small test can tell whether the mine ore will yield much 
or little concentrates, and whether they are rich or poor. Computation will, 
from the weight and assay, tell the dollars per ton that can be extracted. 

Mill Design. —The small tests enable one to select the kind of machines re¬ 
quired for the treatment and to determine approximately the number of them; 
hence they are a great help in mill design. 

Errors. —A small test errs, as compared with mill work, in the fact that it 
is watched much more carefully than a mill can be. On the other hand there 
is a starting error while the machines are getting under way, and a stopping 
error while the machines are being stopped and cleaned up, both of which tend to 
lower the percentage of metal in the heads, and therefore count to a small ex¬ 
tent against the small test. The mill hands are generally so well trained that 
the mill work should compare very well with small tests; but if the mill man¬ 
ager is forced to over-drive his machines or does not have them properly ad¬ 
justed, the comparison will be in favor of the small test. 

Efficiency of the Process. —The small test will show the percentage of the 
metal extracted, and whether one process is more efficient than another. 

Cost of Treatment. —This depends upon cost of labor, power, supplies, in¬ 
terest, etc.; and the small test will help here only in so far as it points out 
the kind of a mill that is needed. The ore dresser must depend upon his ex¬ 
perience for the rest. Assuming that he is able to estimate cost, then he is in 
a position to calculate whether or not a mill can be erected and run at a profit, 
taking into account the ore supply and the depreciation. He can also figure 
what size of mill will yield the largest net profit in the end. 

REGULAR MILL TESTING. 

§ 897. Tests of the work of the mill as a whole are made by determining 
each day the weight and value of the ore coming to the mill, of the concentrate* 
saved, and of the tailings lost All three of these determinations may be made 
separately or, in case the first is difficult to make, the last two may be deter¬ 
mined and the first is calculated from these two. At Mills 65, 73, and 74 two 
samples are taken from every car of concentrates, holding 900 pounds, by a 
15-inch cheese scoop sampler. A sample of final tailings is taken every three 
hours. The aggregate samples are assayed each day. 

The following report by Pope Yeatman on Mill 15 will serve as an 
a mill test: 

“The ore or 'wash dirt’ was from the pump shaft and went through no pre¬ 
liminary treatment other than the customary ‘culling.’ It was a mixture of flint, 
spar, blende and mud, with flint largely predominating. The blende occurred 
: coarsely disseminated in the flint and spar and none was in the form 
, We jack’ or free ore. It was, however, crystalline. After crushing, the- -ow 
timed in Size between J inch'and impalpable powder. The blende neither «$!&! 
nor slimed badly, but broke in pieces more or les% angular. Between 
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30% of the material failed to pass through openings of \ inch diameter. This 
coarse size was in every case lower in zinc than any of the other sizes, the finer 
material the richer, which is to be expected, blende being far more friable than 
flint.” 

“Not being finely disseminated it was possible to crush ‘coarse’ and hence 
a greater saving could be made than had fine crushing been necessary. The 
losses in slime treatment and fine jigging are much greater than in the case 
of jigging coarse sizes.” 

“In taking samples great care was taken to ensure fair averages. Samples 
of from one to two quarts were taken of all the different materials every 15 
or JJO minutes. In the case of the tailings it was necessary to take separate 
samples of coarse and slime tailings on account of the two materials discharg¬ 
ing at different points. It was also necessary to assume a ratio between the 
coarse and slime tailings. After experimenting, by screening samples of ore 
and coarse and fine tailings, and arriving at the table sizes, the ratio of slime 
tailings to general tailings was estimated at 1:10, which is liberal.” 


TABLE 399.— RESULTS OF TESTS OF MILL 15. 



1 

2 

8 

4 

6 


Run of 

Run of 

Run of 

Run of 

Run of 


Sept. 19, 20. 

Nov. 11. 

Nov. 12. 

Dec. 19. 

Dec. 20. 

Tons of "dirt ” treated. 

61 

81 

80.25 

85.90 

88.76 

44 44 “ le»H 5* moisture. 

68.00 

29.45 

28 75 

84.10 

84.90 

Percent zinc in " dirt". 

18.84 

18.98 

11.24 

11.18 

11.44 

“ " coarse tailings. 

1.78 

1.56 

1.85 

1.62 

1.72 

“ 14 tailings from table and over-1 

flow.1 

Percent tailings in "dirt". 

11.5 

6.74 

7.50 

7.09 

4.78 

76 

81 

84 

84 

84 

44 zinc in general tailings. 

44 44 tailings per ton of "dirt". 

44 loss per ton of " dirt" treated. 

2.76 

2.08 

1.97 

2.17 

2.22 

2.06 

1.68 

1.85 

1.82 

1.86 

10.9 

12.1 

14.7 

10 8 

16.10 

44 saving per ton of 44 dirt" treated. 

89.1 

87.9 

85.8 

83.5 

88.9 


“In test No. 1, the table and overflow tailings are high. Changes were after¬ 
wards made with the table which reduced the loss. In No. 3 the value for table 
and overflow tailings was assumed, the sample having been lost; the value is 
probably too high. In tests 4 and 5 the weights are actual while in 1, 2, and 
3 the weights are estimated.” 

“The following are assays of the different sizes of ore made in two of the 
trials.” 


31* i. 

s. 

" *. 

8, hutch. 


Run of 
Sept 19,80 

64.48* zinc 
64.88* “ 
64.76* M 
66.10* “ 


i 61.86* zinc 
* 68.78* 4 ‘ 
64.18* “ 


Jig 4. 

44 4, hutch... 

“ 6. 

Table 1. 

“ 8 . 


Run of Run of 

Sept. 19, 80. Dec. 19. 

M.47* One I 


“In the run of Sept. 19, 20, the following percentages for different screen¬ 
ings were obtained; 


Percent of Percent 
Total Weight. Zlno. 


Percent of Foment 
Total Weight Ztne. 




inch............... 

‘8 s&te 


14.M llThrough 10 roe«h on SOtneoh 7.57 19, 

91.34 •* <0 “ on 40 “ l.M 19, 

90.90 40 “ . 0.70 »< 


“The results are certainly very satisfactory. It might still be possible to w- 
dnee the losses in the dime treatment without increasing the cost of treatment; 
lowering the grade of the finished product.” 
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§ 898. Tests are made in the course of regular mill work to ascertain ifiJii ] 
machines are doing as good work as may reasonably be expected of them; if they , 
can be made to do better work, and if so how; and finally if their work is so poor 
as to suggest changing them for other machines. 

Two methods at once present themselves: the rough and ready vanning shovel; 
and careful sampling followed by sizing test and assays. For the ordinary 
testing of machines the vanning shovel yields such quick results that it is 
to be most highly commended. On the other hand, at times it fails, and it is 
well to know under what circumstances this is true. On one occasion the au¬ 
thor handed to one of the best of mill men, and most skilled in using the van¬ 
ning shovel, a product the treatment of which had been a puzzle, and asked 
him to van it and tell how much native copper it contained. He vanned and 
vanned, and finally said “none.” The author then ground the sample on a 
bucking board and again asked for the per cent, by the vanning shovel. The 
mill man quickly replied “12% or more.” The sample when assayed yielded 
a fraction over 12% and showing how skilled and well practiced the mill man ’ 
was; and yet in the first instance the vanning shovel broke down entirely in his 
hand. In another case a vanning shovel showed no separation when tried on 
a zinc product containing porous zincite and ashes, but after crushing this in 
a mortar a good separation was readily obtained. 

The taking of samples which shall accurately represent what passes a given 
point in the mill in 24 hours, while it actually is taken in a number of short 
intervals amounting to only a few minutes altogether, is of the first importance 
for obtaining data on which computations can be based. 

§ 899. Testing a Sizing Screen. —We desire to know whether a screen 


makes oversize free from undersize and undersize free from oversize; and if 
not, to what extent it errs. To test it we must take samples of both prod¬ 
ucts, dry them and then make a sizing test of each (see § 293). 

Testing a Classifier. —A single pocket of a classifier turns out a spigot 
product and an overflow. If doing its work properly no grains should go out 
of the spigot which belong in the overflow and conversely none should go off 
in the overflow which belong in the spigot; no classifier does perfect work, 
but some are much more nearly perfect than others. Most classifiers have 
four spigots, more or less, and therefore yield a series of four spigot products, 
more or less, and an overflow. They are less inclined to err by throwing toe 
coarse grains into later spigots than by throwing too fine grains into earliei 
spigots. To test the work of a classifier careful samples of all its products should 
be taken and tests made in the one current classifier (see Fig. 544). They 
may each be subjected to the single current which the particular pocket she® 
have, and by this they will yield spigot product and overflow showing howlll 
they differ from a very perfect tool; or they may be subjected to a series of alp 
rents starting at a small current and going to larger by some definite multi¬ 
plier and then the spigot products of all the different currents weighed and 
sized and photographed yield to computation and inspection a very perfeei 
statement of the distribution of the minerals. For a similar statement it) 
regard to hindered settling see 8 467. Finally the several products may 1* 
simply sized, inspected or assayed, and weighed and the results tabulated (si* 
§ 352). ' .7 

§ 900. Tebting a Jig. —The jig should yield tailings free from concentrates 
and hutch or discharge concentrates free from gangue. Practically neither'd 
; these results is obtained. Jig tailings will contain included grains consisting d 
.part concentrates and part gangue, and may have thin flat grains df «mcep(tt^ 
a id also fine free grains of concentrates. The included grain can be 
finer crashing. The fine free ednoentrates may bejtne to 



wUefa. the remedy is obvious), or they may be due to attrition of the mineral 
■iuring jigging- Increased suction on the jig will tend to send these fines into the 
hutch. Ifhowever the included grains arc present in such quantity as to require 
recrushing, then the fine free mineral will take care of itself and its considera¬ 
tion loses importance at this point. Very thin flat grains can be saved only by 
recrushing. 

Jig Bed Inspection .—The usual mode of inspection of a jig bed is to pick 
up in the hand, by a peculiar movement, some of the bottom layer or of any 
intermediate layer, and so determine the condition of the jigging operation. 
If a horizontal bit of screen, wired around Hie edge to stiffen it, be provided 
with a vertical wire handle, it may be sunk edgewise down to the jig screen. 
If after the jigging has recovered from the disturbance so made, a glass lamp 
chimney is slowly lowered on the little screen and then the screen and chim¬ 
ney are lifted together, a complete section of jigging bed, visible to the eye, 
can be obtained and the operator can see if bis bed is deeper than he wished 
or not deep enough, and how much of a middlings layer he has. On account 
of breaking of lamp chimneys, however, this is more of an occasional or show 
test than one for practical every day mill work. The skilled jig man can tell 
by his skimming where all the layers are with great accuracy. 

A method and an instrument for studying the action of jigs is discussed in 
§ 478. 

§ 901. Testing a Fhue Vanner. —Catch a set of samples across the tail¬ 
ing discharge and assay them separately. The two edges will be found richer 
than the rest. Catch a sample of the whole tailings from a launder, not from 
the tail roll. This will tell the true total loss incurred by the vanner. If 
either or both these tests show too great a loss, it may be caused by too hard 
driving or by too thick a bed upon the vanner. The former can be corrected 
only by adding more machines; the latter can be corrected at once, either by 
increasing the slope or by increasing the amount of feed water. The rate of 
travel will probably have to be increased at the same time, to prevent con¬ 
centrates going into the tailings. 

The testing of an Embrey or other end-shake vanner is the.same, but it will 
not show as great discrepancy as the Frue between the center and the edges 
of the belt. The Embrey will probably be found to yield slightly cleaner tail¬ 
ings than the Frue, but on the other hand it puts more gangufc into the con¬ 
centrates. 

If the whole tailings sample of either of the above machines be classified by 
the beaker settling test (see § 868) and the fine stuff separated from the coarse, 
the fine will generally assay richer than the coarse part, and there is this differ¬ 
ence between them:" The fine part contains free concentrates capable of be¬ 
ing concentrated at once on canvas tables if they aTe rich enough and in quan¬ 
tity enough to pay. The coarse part on the other hand contains a few large 
grains that have gone by accident into the tailings, but its value in assay comes 
mainly from included and flattened grains neither of which are quite heavy enough 
to be saved in the heads and the values of which can be saved only by extremely 
fine crushing. The above test is important and may lead to a material addi¬ 
tion to the saving made by the mill A complete siring test with assays com¬ 
pacted in tabular form is also a very instructive test to make (see § 489). 

§ 90S. Testing a Wasixt oh Other Jerking Tabix —It is quite all 
important here as with a vanner to subject a sample of tailings to the beaker set¬ 
tling test (see § 868). With an ore that produces rich concentrates, the fifi- 

S &tial that goes into the tailings of a Wiiflty table is very likely to jtyjp 
assay ; and, if the quantity is sufficient, an attempt should he made tp sra 
case of fSfilfley tables which have teen added to Mill 27, the tutefty 
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water which runs directly from the feed into the tailings is treated on canvas 
tables. The value recovered on the latter pays the whole cost of running the 
mill. In Mill 49 the muddy water from the Hallett tables goes to a box clas¬ 
sifier, which has two spigots feeding two specially adjusted Hallett tables. 

§ 90,3. Testing Slime Tables.—To find out and locate the losses from 
a slime table, samples should be taken every foot or two around the circumfer¬ 
ence, beginning just beyond the heads blow off jet, and assayed. A little sam¬ 
pling trough (see Pig. 560) curved to fit the edge of 
the table, and provided with handles, is very conven¬ 
ient for this purpose. The first tuilings sample is 
apt to be rich on account of a small quantity of con¬ 
centrates which failed to be washed off. With proper 
cure, however, this loss should be very small. The 
next two or three samples are likely to have the lowest 
assays of all, but beyond this the values will gradually 
increase, due mainly to the presence of included 
grains. The loss of these can be prevented only by 
finer crushing, which in most cases would not pay. 
Any concentrates that are too fine or too flat to settle 
will float off into the tailings all round the feed side 
fig. 560.— hand sampler of the table. If there is a serious loss in this way this 
for slime tables. material may be separated by finer classification than 
is commonly used and the values saved by canvas 
tables. The tailings samples near the middling-discharge contain a few of the 
largest particles of concentrates; and the values in the middlings are chiefly of this 
sort. The middlings assay will he considerably higher than the last “tailings 
sample; and the concentrates will be practically clean mineral. Table 400 gives 
a test of a circular convex table treating a copper ore. The second column shows 
weights for 24 hours computed from the weights of the samples. 



TABLE 400.— TEST OF PRODUCTS FROM A CIRCULAR CONVEX SLIME TABLE. 


Weight 
Pounds in 
94 Hours. 


Weight 
of Copper. 
Pounds. 


Percent 
of the 

Total Copper, 



§ 904. Testing Other Machines.— The key for the solution of most ore 
dressing problems will be found in the close sizing test or in the sorting test 
in a hydraulic classifier or beaker, followed in either case by the weighing and 
assaying of the different products and tabulating the results. Having this in- 
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d the ore dresser, as suggestions in making improvements, the author 
iaced in Chapter XX. the outlines of nearly one hundred mills, showing fix; 
" ’a which others have employed is overcoming^their difficulties. 
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different plants, figures showing losses in jig tailings, costs of milling, com¬ 
parative work of true vanners and circular tables, and results of the classifica¬ 
tion ot slimes for vanncr treatment. 

113. Ibid., Vol. XXV11., (1897), p. 76. R. H. Richards. Gives description of a small 

glass tubular classifier and a rectangular glass slime table for testing. 

114. Ibid., Vol. XXV111., (1898), p. 553. W. J. Loring, A very detailed description of 

the gold stamp mill practice at the Utica Mills, Calaveras County, California. 
Gives water used and cost of milling. 

115. Ibid., Vol. XXX., (1900), p. 421. T. M. Chatard and Cabell Whitehead. The effect 

of first acidifying and then making alkaline on the settling of slimes from the 
ores of the Republic Gold Mine, Washington. 

116. Am. Ufr., Vol. LV., p. 406. The dressing of iron ore in Spain. 

117. Ibid., Vol. LVI., p. 477. The ore testing plant of the University of Minnesota. 

Ilk! Ibid., May 1, (1893), p. 367. Wet concentration of iron ores. 

119. Ibid., July 20, (1894), p. 87. Preparation of iron ore in Spain. 

120. Ibid., Feb. 16, (1894), p. 232. The concentration of Alabama iron ores. 

121. Ibid., Mar. 23, (1894), p. 403. Concentration of Lake Superior copper ores. 

122. Ibid., Aug. 31, (1894), p. 303. Material handled to obtain iron ore. 

123. Ibid,., Nav. 2, (1894), p. 032. Preparation of spathic iron ores. 

124. Am. Hoc. Mech. Eng., Vol. XV., (1894), p. 204. F. W. Taylor. Article on belts dis¬ 

cussing the cost, life, best methods of splicing, etc. Results of tests. 

125. Ann, f. Oewerbe u. Bamcesen, Vol. XXXVll., (1895), p. 43. E. Faber. The wash¬ 

ing of graphite for lead pencils. 

126. Ann. lies Mines, Series Vi., Vol. XIX., (1871), p. 294. A. Henry. Long article on 

dressing lead and zinc ores in Belgium and the Rhenish provinces. Discussion 
arrangement of mills. Description of mills at Welkenraedt, Steinenbruek, Mecfa- 
ernich and Silberau. 


127. Ibid., Series Vll., Vol. If., (1872), p. 271. A. Henry. Description of ore dressing 

plant at Przibram with figures on labor and results obtained. 

128. Ibtd., Vol. VI., (1874), p. 8. P. L. Burthe. Description of the processes of wet 

and dry silver milling in the United States and results obtained. '( 

129. Ibid., Vol. XI., (1877), p. 261. Mr. Opperman. Description of the treatment of one 

ores at Ammeberg, Sweden. ■ 

130. Ibid., Vol. XIV., (1878), p. 209. Mr. Carcanagues. Description of method of tip 

dressing in Cornwall. 

131. Ibid., Series VIII., Vol. XIX., (1891). p. 1. J. Thoulet. Theories of, settling in 

water and results of some experiments. Statement of the influence of temperature, 
the quantity of material in suspension, and the addition of hydrochloric acid 
and of brine. ,; v ' 

132. Ibid., Vol. XX., (1891), p. 1. M. Bellom. General article os ore dressing is Saxony, 

the Harz and Rhenish Prussia with descriptions of several mills. , ' V '< 
138. Austr. Intt, Min. Eng,, Vol. V., (1898), p. 81. Henry Rosales. Descriptive out 1 
line of the treatment for auriferous quartz in Victoria. It includes stamp miH 
and apparatus far treatment of slimes. 

134. Aattir. Min. Standard, Nov. 30, (1896), p. 643. No author. Notes on the lecatibn 
and construction of mifle. .’ V- i-Tai 

136. Nero. u. BiUt. JaM., Vol. XXVI., (1878), p. 177. 3. Habermann. iWif** i* 
the proposed crushing plant to replace stamps at Brzibram. 
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• 1S8 ‘ Ibi fz7i°t *ro'2£’,i - 1 ? 79} ’ p -®o J; Habermann. Description of proposed concern- 
products* 11 * *° r Cad ° reB at Pribram with figures on capacity, power, cost, and 

pikto^ 213 ' J ' Habe “- DeBCri >' tion of a concentrating 

Vol. Xxlci., (1883), p. 137 K. V. lieytt. uLussion of the rela?, ^ merits 
of the various machines in mills. 

Ibid., Vol. XXXIil., (1885), p. 148. J. Habermann. Description of the ore dress- 
iug plant at Kaibl with power and water required. 

Ibid., Vol. XXXIV., (1886), p. 284. J. Habermann. Outline of the trommel and 
J 1 # pl&nt at the Anna mill in Przibram. 

^ouSern^ItohemU: <1889) ’ P ' ^ Pallau9ch ' Notes on S"*P»“te dressing in 

Ibid., Vol. XEV1., (1898) , p. 357. C. BlOmeke. Discussion of the progress in ore 
dressing. Contains outlines of the mills at Silberau, Laurenhurg and Clausthal 
with discussion and figures with regard to power and cost. Discussion of dry 
and wet dressing, magnetic dressing and the dressing of cold ores 
Berg. u. Butt. Zeit Vol. XXIIi., (1804), p. 301. It. Oeyer Description of plant 
tor concentrating ead and silver ores at Silberau near Had-Ems in Prussia. 1 
Ibid., Vol. XXIX., (1870) pp. 117, 159, 107, 201, 227. E. Heberle. Description of 
ore dressing works at Falun, Sweden, and results obtained. 

Ibid. pp. 305, 305, 395. A. Eeichenecker. Results of dressing gold ores in Colorado 
ana costs. 

7Wd Vol XXXI. (1872), pp. 73, 101, 117, 136. Vol, XXXII., (1873), p. 120, C. 
Bibmeke. Detads of some of the apparatus in several Herman mills. 

fir. M r i iL (187 ,? ) ’ pp ; A 45 ’ 109 i 239 - V P'- XXX ‘I-. (1873), pp. 112, 156, 
16u. M. H. Uerc. General theory of separation with especial reference to the 
different methods of jigging. 

Ibid., Vol. XXXI., (1872), pp. 357, 373, 408, 421, 430, 445. E. Heberle. Full de¬ 
scription of new ore dressing works at Falun, Sweden, giving also the labor 
required and results obtained. ' » s 

Ibid., Vol. XXX111., (1874), pp. 399, 409. O. BlOmeke. Description of new plant 
wnc ontr sting lead and sure ores at the Perm mine in Westphalia. 

Ibid., Vol. XXXIV., (1875), p. 365. C. BlOmeke. Description of a proposed plant 
for concentrating sine and lead ores using a Hat site. 

Y- xxxvn ," <' 8 78), P- 217 - lattes. A very brief description of the 
ore dressing works at Pr/.ibram, Bohemia, giving the capacity, power cost and 
analyses of products. 1 ’ ’ " 

Ibid., Vol. XU., (1882), pp. 29, 37, 49. C. BlOmeke. Description of ore dressing 
woTks at Clausthal and results obtained. r * 

Prussia 141 ' C ' Bl5meke- Description of ore dressing works at Eaurenburg in 

/&«,, p. 217. C. BlOmeke. Description of ore dressing works at Eintorf. 

Ibid., pp. 280, 336, 345. C. BlOmeke. Description of ore dressing plant at Bad-Em* 

iii x russiB-i 

n Y V ° 1 - P'. 4 -,. E - Description of the Gottesgabe and Ham- 

merwfiBche mills in Westphalia, with capacities. 

III'- 14 f’ 1 5 L £'■ BUi ™ eke - discussion of the treatment of slimes and 
results obtained at the Himmelfllrst-Fund mine at Przibram. 

I ai\ P: 503 ‘ j C ' B ! ,imek<! - Description of ore dressing plant at Beuthen in upper , 
Silesia, and results obtained. r 

Ibid., Vol. XLV1IE, (1889), p. T7. C. Wagemann. Description of concentration 
P»nt for tin ore at Ploermel, France. 

Ibid^ Vol. XLIX., (1890), p. 269. Th. AndrOe. Short note on the dressing of 
graphite in Austria and Bavaria. ° 

^la P 423 ‘ H ‘ Wedding ' Description of a dry concentrating mill for Thomas 

IWjCv-ol. Is, (1891), p. 229. C. BlOmeke. Description.of the Himmelfabrt ore 
dressing plant at Freiberg, Saxony. 

Dill, (1894), pp. 142, 167. C. BlOmeke, Description of the DOmherg 
rw ^S r °r r oi r . a , ting p i^‘ a t 8*msb«ck in Westphalia with results obtain^! 
TO W MV., (1895), p. 378. R. Rosenlecher. Description of the method «rf 
quicksilver ores to Tuscany by use of trommel, hand jig, baud picking 
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K7. Bull. Boo. Ind. Min., Series II, Vol. XIV, (1886), p. 899. Mr. Simotraet and life 
Ohaumeis. General description of tie American gold stamp milling system Iff®? 
results. . rVd’i 

168. Ibid., Series III, Vol. IV, (1890), p. 915. Mr. Gayet. Description of treatment 
of argontiferous galena ores at the mill at Villcfort, Lozere, France. 

109. /bid, Vol. VII, (1893), pp. 405-485. G. Gromier. Description of the process of 
treating spathic iron ore at Allevard, France, by roasting, jigging and magnetic 
treatment. 

170 . Ibid., Vol. VUI, (1894), p. 527. Ch. Mouchet. Description of the Vauoron, Vsar, 

France, mill for galena blende ores with results obtained. 

171. Cal. Bull., (1895), Mo. 0. E. B. Preston. A few notes on the construction and run¬ 

ning of mills; outline of several California gold stamp mills and specifications 
for a 40-stamp gold mill; the testing of a gold mill. 

172. Ibid., (1900), No. 18. W. H. Storms. Brief description of several California goM 

mills. 

173. Cal. Hep., Vol. VIII, (1888), p. (190. J. H. Hammond. Costs of gold stamp mul¬ 

ing and specifications for a 40-stamp gold mill. 

Many figures on cost of gold stamp milling will be found scattered through the different 
volumes of the Cal. Rep. 

174. Can. Min. Inst., Vol. I, Part I, (1890), p. 21. F. Hi lie. Discussion of the losses 

in gold stamp mills and description of a proposed plant for decreasing the losses. 

175. Ibid., Vol. XI, (1897), p. 273, H. N-. Thompson. Description of the dressing Of 

asbestos at Thetford, Quebec. 

178. Ibid., Vol. II, Part I, (1899), p. 28. A. V. McCallum. Discussion of rolls, crushers 
and mortars from the point of view of the designer. 

177. Ibid , Vo). Ill, (1900), p. 37. ,J. E. Hardman. Method of keeping accounts and 

reckoning costs, with various forma for illustration. 

178. Ibid., p. 102. F. T. Snyder. Discussion of original cost and resultant returps 

hiking vanners as a specific case. Description of a modified micrometer gauge 
for measuring ore grains. 

179. Ibid., Vol. IV, (1901), p. 254. W. M. Edwards. Description of the Helena apd 

Frisco mill in Idaho. 

180. Can. Min. Rev., Vol. XIV, (1805), p. 169. F. Hille. Discussion of the losses in, 

concentrating zinc lead sulphides. 

181. Ibid., p. 182. Same as Am. Inst. Min. Eng., Vol. XXV, p. 130. 

182. Ibid., Vol. XV, (1896), p. 37. No author. Short description of the lazke Harold 

gold stamp mill in the Rainy River district, Ontario. 

183. Ibid., Vol. XVI, (1897), p. 126. H. N. Thompson. Same as Can. Min. Inst, V«s; 


11, (1897), p. 273. 

, Ibid., Vol. XVII, (1898), p. 270. H. A. Guess. Comparison of the results obtained 
by a laboratory amalgamator with those obtained in actual milling, showing a 
close agreement between the two. • - 

, Ibid., Vol. XX, (1901). p. 176. J. B. Jaquet. Hydraulicking with a centrifugal 
pump in New South Wales. 

. Gassier’* May., Vol. XIV, (1898), p. 391. T. H. Leggett. Description of the 
process of diamond washing in South Africa. : f 

. Charcoal Iron Workers, Vol. IV, (1883), p. 324. V. G. Buchanan. Description of 
a magnetic concentration plant. > "■'? 

. Cham. & Met. Boo. 8. Afrioa, Jour., Vol. I, April. (1898). p. 43. J. A. Wilkes. 
Discussion of a gold stamp mil’ for testing with precautions to be observed In 
its use. ’ # 

. Ibid., p. 52. No author. Effect of lime and caustic soda in settling slimes. 

. Ibid; July. (1898), p. 96. W. A. Caldecott. J. T. Carrtck. Aug, p. llS. 'W-ifti 
Caldecott. Percentage of lime used for settling slimes in South Africa, , ,V• 

. Ibid., Sept, p. 131, A. Prister. Discussion of slime settling with influence of add* 
tion of hydrochloric acid, and salts, and the effect of pressure, etc. , 

. Chem. Boo. Trans., London, Vol. LX1, (1892), p. 160. B, Pictou and 8. E. Linder, 
Experiments and results obtained by immersing electrodes connected with 
age battery in diffusible arsenic sulphide solution. '$SSK 

. Ibid., Vol. LXVII, (1895). p. 63. 8. IS. Under and H. Pictou. PjaanssfcgiSl 
table of coagulative powers of metallic salts on arsenious sulphide and .•egW 
-solutions, 

, Clay Worker, Vol. XXV, (1896), p. 145. F. Lehman. Description of 
of clays at Chicago. Outline of slumming plant with cost of 
. WI. ding-, Vol, XVII, (.1896), p. 62, H, JC. Landis. Description if o|A|>wi 
droning zinc ore* at Friedensville Pennsylvania, with omit* 

Ibid., p. 249. ,1. V. Schaefer. Description of Alexandria Coal Compon^e iflh 
for washing coal before coking, at Greensburg, Pennsylvania.: 



Description of blonde mills in Southwest Missouri 
Description of the testing for losses in gold 


f'flBt.VIWd., f. 808. H. K. Landis. 

' end results obtained. 

IBS. Ibid., p. 340. H. Van F. Furman, 
amalgamation. 

198, Ibid., p. 356. Epitome of dm. Inst. Uin. Eng., Vol. XXV., p. 906. 

200. [bid., Vol. XVIll., (1897), p. 20. H. Van F. Furman. Outline of the Morning mil! 

at Mullan, Idaho, and of the liecla Mill at Glendale, Montana. 

901. Coll. Guard., Vol. LXI1., (1891). pp. 703, 749, 790. W. J. May. Discussion of the 
results obtained in concentrating iron ores by various processes. 

202. Ibid., Vol. LXV1II., (1894), p. 111. Abstract of Inst. Civ. ting., Vol. CXV1., p. 331. 

203. Ibid., p. 070. Abstract of Am. Inst. Min. Eng., Vol. XXIV., p. 480. 

204. Ibid., Vol. LXX., (1895), p. 749. H. C. Cutter. Description of testing plant at 

the University of Minnesota, U. S. A. 

206. Ibid., Vol. LX XIV., (1897), p. 886. No author. Description of the magnetic con¬ 
centration mill at Edison, New Jersey. 

206. Ibid., p. 1114. B. H. Brough. Description of magnetic concentration plants in 

Sweden. 

207. Col. Hoi. Sac., Vol. V., (1894), p. 102. E. B. Kirby. Figures on the weight of 

various ores in place and after crushing. 

208. Ibid., Vol. VI., (1897), p. 60. 11. A. Vezin. Advocating the use of an intermediary 

jig in mills. 

209. Comptns Kendus Hoc. Ind. Min., (1895), p. 11. No author. An outline of a plant 

for concentrating sine lead ores at Saint-Laurent-le-Minier, (lard, France, with 
figures in regard to dimensions and amount treated. 

210. Dingler's I'olyt. Jour.. Vol. CCLXXVUL, (1890), p. 405. No author. Short de¬ 

scription of the ore-dressing plant at Freiberg, Saxony, with figures on power. 

211. Electrical Jhvieir., Vol. XXXI., (1897), p. 203. S. H. Goddard. Description of 

Edison’s magnetic concentration plant, in New Jersey. 

212. Engineering, Vol. XXXI1., (1881), p, 329. No author. Full description of the ore 

dressing works at Lintorf, Prussia. Illustrated, showing general arrangement 
and giving figures on capacity, power and dimensions. 

213. Ibid., Vol. LVI., (1893), p. 004. No author. Short note on Orion gold stamp mill 

near Johannesburg, South .Africa, giving capacity. Illustrated, showing general 
arrangement. 

214. Ibid., Vol. LV1II., (1894) , pp. 202, 294. No author. Full description of the mill 

for dressing zinc ore at Monteponi, Sardinia. Illustrated, showing general ar¬ 
rangement and also details of the washing apparatus. Figures on amount 
treated, products obtained and costs. 

216. Ibid., Vol. BIX., (1895), p. 405. No author. Short description of new method of 
diamond washing in South Africa. Illustrated, showing general arrangement. 
.216. Ibid., Vol. LX.. (1895), p. 033. No author. Description of the phosphate dressing 
plant near Mons, Belgium. Fully illustrated, showing general arrangement and 
details of machinery. , 

'217, Ibid., Vol. LXIV.. (1897), p. 679. No author. Short description of magnetic con¬ 
centration at Edison, New Jersey. Illustrated. 

218. Ibid., Vol. LXVII., (1899), pp. 503, 535, 642, 840. Vol. LXVITL, (1899), pp. 84, 

192. C. C. Longridge. A very complete, article on gold dredging in riverB. 

219. Eng. Mag., Vol. XI., (1890), p. 461. H. M. Chance. Some of the recent improve¬ 

ments in gold milling and discussion of the most profitable percentage of extras- 
> tion. 

220. Ibid., Vol. XVIII., (1900), p. 697. W. H. Cntten, Gold dredging in New Zealand, 

with description of the Earnsehieugh No. 2 dredge and results obtained. 

„ 221.. Ibid; Vol. XIX., (1900), p. 823. Thomas Tonge. A short note on mill* for con¬ 
centrating zinc ores from the dumps at Leadville, Colorado. \ 

. 222. Ibid., Vol. XX., (1901), p. 685. A. G. Charleton. An article discussing accounts 
> : and reports and giving various forms. 

288. Eng, & Mm. Jowr., Vol. XXV., (1878), p. 40. No author. Short note on the Ontario 
silver mill using stamps and amalgamating pans, at Park City, Utah. 

JW., an. 113, 150. 108, 186, 204, 222. Same as Am. Inst. Min. Eng., Vol. VI., p.47Q, f 
228, Ibid., Vol. XXXII., (1881), p. 251. F, A. Lowe. Stamp mill for treatment of tor 
grade silver ores at Silver Islet Mill, Lake Superior, with coats and loss in the 

iW; Vtt XXXIIL, (1882), p. 37, Same as Am. Inst. Min. Eng., Vol. IX., 
f W- rt«., ,V<d XXXIV, (1882), p. 306. No author. Short description and vmttM 
20;: -the 'Wmeentratioh works of the Sadia GonaoMdated Mining Company at 
! 0n:‘;VmUtnit, vrtth figures on capacity -of mill. Illustrated. 

a*,.,.-or*—,. -***— No author. Descripthm of a blende eonosnteate 


;3tXXV.. ,(1888), p. I , 
.fw-lMM at Galena, Kansas. 



228. Ibid., Vol. XLIII., (1887), pp. 274, 292. John A. Church. Description of % Maia£. 
and concentration mill for fine tailings at Tombstone, Arizona. Figures on 
amount treated, concentrates saved and costs. 

230. Ibid., Voi. XLV., (1888), p. 397. No author. Description of the Carlisle gold stamp 

mill in New Mexico. 

231. Ibid., p. 418. Same as Am. Inst. Min. ting., Vol. XVI., p. 609. 

232. Ibid., Vol. XLVI., (1888), p. 392. No author. Description of a concentrating mill 

for silver ores. 

233. Ibid., Vol. XLV11., (1889), p. 324. F. de Stowlinski. Description of the San 

Antonio de Yguana concentrating mill, Mexico. 

234. Ibid., pp. 568, 589. Same as ,4m. Inst. Min. Eng., Vol. XVII., p, 659. 

235. Ibid., Vol. XLV1II., (1889), p. 118. C. H. Aaron. Discussion of the losses in gold 

milling. 

236. Ibid., Vol. I,., (1890), p. 628. Abstract of Am. Inst. Min. Eng., Vol. XIX., p. 62. 

237. Ibid., Vol. LII., (1891), p. 498. Cost of milling at the Atlantic native copper mill, 

Cake Superior. 

238. Ibid., p. 502. W. H. Hoffman. Description of magnetic concentration at the Croton 

magnetic iron mines, Hrewster, New York. 

239. Ibid., p. 560. E. Ludlow. Form of report used by the Choctaw Coal and Railway 

Company, 

240. Ibid., p. 588. A. Sahlin. Short description of a magnetic concentration plant at 

Weldon, New Jersey. 

241. Ibid., Vol. Lilt., (1892), p. 233. Similar to Berg. u. Hiitt. Zcit., Vol. L., p. 229. 

242. Ibid., p. 349. W. de L. Benedict. W'ashing South Carolina land phosphate by means 

of a log washer. 

243. Ibid., p. 616. A. Sahlin. Discussion of the value of magnetic concentrates. 

244. Ibid., p. 665. J. W. Meier. Notes on the ore dressing works at Przibram, Bohemia. 

245. Ibid,., p. 667. O. F. Ffordte. Description of the concentration plant at Casapalca, 

Peru. 

246. Ibid., Vol. LIV,, (1892), pp. 5, 28, 52. J. W. Meier. Notes on the ore dressing . 

works at I’rzibrain. 

247. Ibid., p. 102. No author. Description of concentrating plant at Harney Peak tin 

mines, South Dakota. 

248. Ibid., pp. 198, 222, 245. T. A. Rickard. Description of gold stamp mills in Gilpin 

County, Colorado. Discussion of the system used, costs, losses, and results 
obtained. 

249. Ibid., pp. 634, 558. T. A. Rickard. Description of gold stamp mills at Thames in 

New Zealand, giving losses and results obtained. 

250. Ibid., Vol. LV., (1803), p. 77. W. M. Brewer. Brief outline of log washer plant 

for iron ore in Alabama. 

261. Ibid., pp. 78, 101. T. A. Rickard. Description of gold stamp mills at Clunes, Vic¬ 
toria, with losses and results obtained. 

252. Ibid., pp. 222, 247. T. A. Rickards Description of gold stamp mills at Otago, New 

Zealand, with results obtained. 

253. Ibid., p. 205. J. Hicks. Discussion of the losses in dressing tin ores in Cornwall. 

254. Ibid., pp. 389, 416. T. A. Rickard. Description of gold stamp mills at Ballarat,., 

Victoria, with results obtained. 7 

255. Ibid., pp. 534, 560. T. A. Rickard. Description of gold stamp mills in the Ovena 

district, Victoria, with results obtained. 

256. Ibid., Vol. LVI., (1893), p. 544. E. C. Moxham. Short description of the con¬ 

centration plant of the Bertha Zinc Company in Virginia. 

267. Ibid., pp. 639, 063. T. A. Rickard. Description of gold stamp mills In Amador 

County, California, with losses and results obtained. 

268. Ibid., pp. 101, 128. T. A. Rickard. Discussion of the various processes of gold mill¬ 

ing used in different districts in Australia, with the losses and results obtained. 

259. Ibid., Vol. LVII„ (1894), p. 127. S. I. Hallet. Full description of Hallet*# hand ; 

testing jig. Drawing given. 

260. Ibid., pp. 174, 198. T. A. Rickard. Description of gold stamp mills at Bendigo, 

Australia, with losses and results obtained. 

261. Ibid., p. 223. Abstract of Am. Inst. Min. Eng., Vol. XXIV.. p. 34. * 

282. Ibid., pp. 460, 488, 511. T. A. Rickard. Description of gold stamp mills at GrAaa. 

Valley, California, giving losses and results obtained. f 
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285. Ibid., p. S3. Abstract of L. Superior Min. Inst., 4 



468, pp. 269, 293. Abstract of Engineering, Vel. LVHI., (1884), pp. 262, 294. 

467. Ibid., p. 300. G. F, Deetkin, Short history ol the development of concentration in 
California gold stamp mills. 

268. Ibid., p. 302. J. R. Holibaugh. Dressing of zinc ore in Southwest Missouri and 

results obtained. 

269. Ibid., p. 415. Abstract of Engineering, Vol. LYII1., (1894), pp. 282, 204. 

270. Ibid., p. 489, F. M. Drake. Description of gold stamp mill of Wentworth Company 

at Lucknow, New South Wales, with results obtained. 

271. Ibid., p. 536. Abstract of Bull. Hoc. Ind. Min., Series HI., Vol. VII., (1893) pp. 

405-485. 

272. Ibid., Vol. LIX., (1895), p. 243. T. A. Rickard. Discussions of the reasons for 

the Gilpin County, Colorado, and for the California methods of gold stamp mill¬ 
ing. 

273. Ibid., Vol. LX., (1895), pp. 29, 441, 466. W. H. Storms. Description of several 

gold stamp mills in California with blanket plants. 

274. Ibid., p. 195. F. Hille. Outline of a concentrating plant for galena and zinc blende. 

275. Ibid., pp. 221, 247. T. A. Rickard. Description of gold Btamp mills in the Black 

Mills, South Dakota. 

276. Ibid., p. 371, 397. T. A. Rickard. Discussion of adaptability of gold stamp mills 

to various purposes. Some abstract principles of gold milling and a plea for 
systematic testing. 

277. Ibid., p. 439. No author. Brief description of a concentrating plant in Colorado. 

278. Ibid., Vol. LX1L, (1896), p. 319. B. McDonald. Description of gold stamp mill 

at Gibbonsville, Idaho. 

279. Ibid., Vol. LXIV., (1807), p. 68. P. W, Duffield. Same as Inst. Min. <f Met., Vol, 

V., (1890-7), p. 325. 

280. Ibid., p. 08. J. P. Wethcrill. Full outline of the Wetherill magnetic concentrating 

plant at Franklin Furnace, New Jersey. 

281. Ibid., p. 305. P. Buttgenbach. Description and dimensions of a glass hand testing 

jig. 

282. Ibid., p. 488. No author. Report of the Homestake Mining Company, South Dakota. 

283. Ibid., Vol. LXV., (1898), p. 499. No author. Results of an experiment on the 

minimum amount of water required for stamp mills. 

284. Ibid., p. 459. C. W. Merrill. Description of the plant for cyaniding the tailings of 

the Montana Mining Company at Marysville, Montana. 

285. Ibid., p. 640. F. L. Bartlett Some general ideas on milling with especial reference 

to small fine crushing plants, an illustration of which is given. 
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